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Co-operation and Association 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF AGRICUETURAE CO-OPERATION 
DURING AND SINCE THE WAR'* 

OFFICIAX SOURCES: 

Reports of the Development Commissioners for the Penod frori 12th Jilay, 1010, to the 
31st March, 1911, and for the Years coded 31st March 1912 to 1921, I/>ndon, 1911 to 
1021, 

REPORTS OF THE BOARD OF AORicuxxuRE FOR SCOTLAND foi the YeaTS ended 31st Dccc31!l>er 
1914 to 1020. Edinburgh, 1915 to 1931. 

ANNUAL General Reports of the Department op AORicuLxuitE aiuo Technicat. Instiwc- 
TioN FOR Ireland, 1913-11 to 1919-20. Dublin, 1015 to 1921. 

REPORTS OF the CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD FOR IRELAND for the Years en<led 3iet March 
19x4 to 1920. Dublin, 19x3 to 1921. 

Journal of the Board tnow Ministry) of Agrtmliure, Vols. XXI to XXVIll, I^ondon, 1914 
to 1922. 

Journal of the Department of AgricitlHirc and Technical ImtrucUon fot Ireland^ Vols XIV to 
XXI. Dublin, 1913 to 192X. 

Scottish Journal of Agricitlhire,VoV^, I to IV. Edinburgh, 1918 to 1931. 

Infotmation supplied directly to the Inleinatioual Institute of Agricultture by the Ministiy 
of Agriculture and the Board of Agriculture for Scotloud. 

mOFFiCIAT, SOURCES. 

Reports op the Agricultural Organization Socifty for the Yctirs eiulol March srst, 
19x4 to 1921. London, 1914 to 1921. 

Reports of the Scottish Agricultural OROANisATioiy Socnm*- for the Years 1914 to 
1920. Edinburgh, 1915 to 1921. 

Reports op tbcb Irish Agricultural Organization Society for the Year ending 30th 
June, 1914 ; for the Period from i&t July, 1914, to the 3isi Mardi, 1915, and for the 
Years ending 31st March 19x6 to 1920. Dublin, 1915 to X93r. 

Information supplied directly to the Ihtemational Institute of Agriculture by the Agri¬ 
cultural Organization Society and the Irish Agricultuial Organization Society. 

For some yearn previous to the War it had beea ’psft of the settled 
policy of the British (5ovei;^meut to give encouragement to agricultural 
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co-operation. This policy found e3q)ression in the sections introduced 
into various Acts of Parliament, such as the Small Holdings and Allot¬ 
ments Acts of 1907 and 1908, the Development and Road Improvement 
Funds Act, 1911, and the Small Tvandholders (Scotland) Act, 1911, author¬ 
izing grants to be made for its encouragement out of State fimds. The 
War brought about no very striking development of this poHcy though 
some large special grants were given either during the War or immediately 
after the cessation of hostilities. It did, however, result in a more general 
recognition by the Government of the importance of agricultural co-opei- 
ation, as was evidenced by the speeches of Ministers and by the recom¬ 
mendations of various committees of inquiiy. Moreover, for the solution 
of certain problems connected with the food supply, co-operative methods 
were adopted on the initiative of the Government itself. 

We propose here to give a statement of the financial encouragement 
given by the State to the promotion of agricultural co-operation, an ac¬ 
count of the special applications of co-operative methods to war-time pro¬ 
blems and, lastly, an account of the State encouragement given to certain 
forms of agricultural co-operation which, though not originally a war 
measure, was continued during the War. 

§ I. Grani's and advances prom state punds. 

Even prior to the War encouragement was given to agricultural 
co-operation in Great Britain and Ireland in the form of grants from State 
funds to the various propagandist bodies engaged in its promotion. Durqjg 
the War these grants were in most cases continued and in some instances 
increased, but it is not possible to indicate precisely to what extent the 
grants given during the War are to be regarded as a war measure. We 
can only give a statement of the grants which were being made at the time 
of the outbreak of War and of those which were made during the War 
and in the years immediately following the cessation of hostilities. Prom 
this statement a general impression will be obtained of the relation between 
war conditions and the amount of the grants. We will deal separately 
with each of the propagandist bodies, but will indicate in connection 
with each any grants or advances which may have been made to organiza¬ 
tions affiliated to it. 

The Agriculiutal Organization Society. — Since 1909 the Agricultural 
Oigaaaization Society has received a grant from the Board (now the Minis¬ 
try) of Agriculture out of the Small Holdings Account, a fund created 
by the Small Holdings and AHotments Act, 1907 (i) and maintained 
chiefly by axmu a l grants from Parliament. The main purpose of this fund 
was to enable the Board of Agriculture to repay to county councils the 
whole or any part of the expenses incurred in proceedings rdating to the 

(i) Tlie pvovisioanB of this Act were embodied in the Small Holdmgb and Allotments 
Act, 1908, which cc«p©oli&itcd the laws relating to small holdings and allotnients in Pngland 
and Wales. 
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acquisition of land for small holdings, but the Act of 1907 also empower¬ 
ed the Board of Agriculture to make grants out of the Small Holdings 
Account to societies formed for the promotion of co-operation in connec¬ 
tion with the cultivation of small holdings and allotments, and it is in 
the exercize of this power that grants have been made to-the Agricultural 
Organization Society. 

The first grant, which dated from i April 1909, was to be £1,200 per 
annum provided that the income of the society from subscriptions and don¬ 
ations in each year was not less than £1,200. By whatever sum the in¬ 
come exceeded £1,200, the grant was to be increased by a corresponding 
amount subject to not exceeding the maximum limit of £1,600. The grant 
in any year was to be calculated upon the income of the society from sub¬ 
scriptions and donations in the previous year. 

The maximum was subsequently raised to £2,000 and it remained at 
this figure until 1918-19, when a special grant of £10,000 (which was de¬ 
finitely regarded as a war emergency grant) was given for work in the 
promotion of co-operation amongst allotment holders. At the same time 
the grant previously given was reduced to £i,ooo. 

In the following year the special allotments grant was reduced to 
£5,000, but the general grant for work in connection with small holdings 
and ^otments was raised to the fixed sum of £4,000, at which figure it 
has since re m ai n ed. The special allotments grant was, however, discon¬ 
tinued in 1920-21, 

Since 1911-12 the Agricultural Organization Society has received sub¬ 
stantial grants out of the Development Fund. This fund was created by 
the Development and Road Improvement Funds Act, 1909, and consists 
principally of money specialty voted by Parliament. To assist the Treas¬ 
ury in its administration of the Development Fund the Act provided that 
eight commissioners should be apix>inted, to be known as the Development 
Commissioners. On the recommendation of these CommissioneTS the 
Treasury may make grants out of the Fimd for any purpose calculated to 
promote the economic developmait of the United Kingdom, and amongst 
the purposes specifically mentioned by the Act is that of aiding and 
developing agriculture by the organization of co-operation. 

At the time the War broke out the Devdopment Commissioners 
were making annual grants to the Society to cover the excess of its expen¬ 
diture over its income from other sources, up to a maximum of £8,000, 
This continued until 1917-18, when the maximum was raised to £16,000. 
In 1918-19, the Devdopment Commissioners gave to the Society a blockgrant 
of £6,000, together with £i for every £i raised as voluntary contributions 
and £4 for every £i recdved as affiliation fees from the afiiliated co-operative 
societies. In 1919-20 and 1920-21 the Society received from the Devdop- 
i^t Fund a block grant of £16,000, together with a sum equal to four 
times the voluntary income (sub^riptions and affiliation fees) of the Soci¬ 
ety during the previous year. This method of calculating the grant was 
adopted with a view to increasing the voluntary income-Of the Society 
and gradually withdrawing tihe grant. For the year 1921-22, the grant 
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proipibed was a sum equal to twice the voluntary income, while for 1923- 
23 it will only be a sum equal to the voluntar3' income, and it will then 
cease altogether. The increased grants gi^’en since 1917-18 may be re¬ 
garded as a special measure taken in view of the conditions obtaining 
during the War and immediately after the cessation of hostilities, and the 
gradual withdrawal of the grant as a measure of economy rendered possible 
by the return to normal conditions. 

During the ^-ears 1917-18 to 1930-21, the Agricultural Organization 
Society received a special grant from the Board of Agriculture in repa3anent 
of expenses incurred in the work of organizing co-operative milk depots, 
vrhich was imderlaken the Society at the Board’s request. This 
grant amounted to £708 in 1917-18; £974 in 1918-19; £600 in 1919-20 
and £177 in 1920-31. 

In 1919-20 the Society received from the Treasury a loan on mortgage 
of £15,000 free of interest and repayable on 31 March 1932, to cover the 
expense of acquiring and adapting new premises for its central organization, 

In Table I are shown the precise amounts of the various grants re¬ 
ceived by the Agricultural Organization Society in each year since 1913-14. 

Table I. — Grunts Received by the AgyiculliiYal Organizaiion Society 

since 1913-14. 


Grant from Small 

Special 

Special 

Giant from the 

Holdings Account 

aUutmenth grant 

dairy grant 

j Development Fund 


1913-14 ' 

2,000 

— 

— 

7,500 

1914-^5 

2,000 

— 

— 

' 8,000 

1915 

1,988 

— 

— 

I 7,988 

1916-17 

i,8Gi 

1 

— 

1 6,861 

1917-18 

2,000 

— 

708 

1 15-350 

1918-19 

1,000 

10,000 ' 

974 

1 16,75^ 

1919-20 

4,000 

5,000 

600 

36,000 

1920-21 

4,000 

— 

177 

1 28,000 

1921-22 

4,000 

1 

— 

1 11,586 


Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society. —■ At the time of the out¬ 
break of War the Scottish A^cultural Organisation Society was receiving 
a grant from the Development Bund equal to 50 per cent, of its general 
expenditure on the organization of co-operative methods in rural districts 
in Scotland, with a maximum of £1,000. The grant continued to be given 
on this basis until 1919, when the Development Commissioners agreed 
to give a grant in aid of the Society’s general expenditure, up to a max¬ 
imum of £2,000. In 1920 the maximum was increased to £2,500. 

Early in 1914 the Society applied for a grant from the Development 
Bund in aid of the salary and expenses of a Gadic-speaking organizer 
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whom it was proposed to appoint to work solely in the Hebrides. The 
Development Commissioners recommended the pa3maent b}" a grant from 
the Fund of one-half of the salary and expenses of such an organizer 
in the year 1914-15, with a maximum of £150. The Socict3’' also applied 
to the Board of Agriculture for a grant in aid and the Board, in view of 
the duty imposed upon it by the vSmall landholders (Scotland) Act, 1911, 
of promoting and developing agricultural organization and co-operation, 
agreed to make a grant equivalent to the amoimt contributed from the 
Development Fund. 

The organizer appointed was, however, called up in August 1914 with 
his Territorial Regiment and was subsequently killed in action. The 
grant was thereafter allowed to lapse, but in 1918 both the Board of Agri¬ 
culture and the Development Commissioners agreed to a renewal of their 
grants on the same conditions originally imposed. The special grant from 
the Development Fund was continued in 1919, but in 1920 it was merged 
in the general grant. The grant from the Board of Agriculture still con¬ 
tinues to be given. 

Table II shows the grants received by the Scottish Agricultural 
Organisation Society in each year since 1914. It will be noted that the 
grant calculated upon the expenditure of one ^^ear is received in the fol¬ 
lowing year. 


Tabi,® II. — Grants Received 
by the Scottish Agricultural Organization Society since 1914 



From the Development Fund 1 

From the Board of Agri- 




cultiuc for ScoUaud in aid 

Year 

i in aid of the general work ^ 

t in aid ol tlie saltury and 

oiili •K\Ury and expenses 


of the Society ' 

1 1 

1 expenses of a special 

of a special oiganizer for 


organiser for the Htbtides 

the Hebrides 


1 s 1 

1 & 1 

1 £ 

1914 

1 820 

— 

— 

1915 

t 827 

45 

45 

191G 

, 648 

— 

— 

1917 

467 

— 

— 

191S 

1 755 

- ! 

1 — 

1910 

1 ®58 

1 '50 , 

1 150 

1920 

2,000 

1 150 

150 

1921 

2,252 

1 

. 150 


Lx 1914, a loan of £1,500 free of interest, for a period not exceeding 
five years, but repayable in whole or in part after three months' notice 
had been given on either side, was made by the Board of Agriculture to 
the Scottish Farm and Poultry Produce Federation, Ltd,, which is aiBSli- 
ated to the Scottish Agricultural Organization Society. The Federation, 
which then comprised 53 co-operative societies organized for the purpose 
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of obtaining by mtitnal effort better prices for eggs and other farm produce, 
was greatly hampered by lack of capital, which precluded it from paying 
cash for the eggs and other produce received from the co-operative socie¬ 
ties and also hindered the carrying out of its scheme for suppl3dng the soci¬ 
eties with farm requisites. A loan of £i,ooo was also granted to the 
Federation to enable it to supply agricultural seeds to co-operative agri¬ 
cultural societies on more favourable terms than could be obtained by the 
societies individually. 

From reports made to the Board of wAgriculture for Scotland early 
in 1915 it appeared that the potato and oat crop in Lewis and Harris in 
the previous season had been poor and that consequently the crofters 
would require to purchase a larger quantity of seed than usual from naer- 
chants on the mainland. It was estimated that the cost of the seeds 
required would be £1,000 and of this amount half was contributed in equal 
proportions by the Scottish Advisory Committee of the Prince of Wales’s 
National Rdief Fund and the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, the other 
half being paid by the crofters. The work of purchasing the seeds and 
arranging for their re-sale and distribution in Lewis and Harris was carried 
out by the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society. 

In the exercize of the powers conferred upon them by Section 16 of 
the Land Settlement (Scotland) Act 1919, the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland granted in 1920 to the Nether Lorn Agricultural Co-operative 
Society (affiliated to the Scottish Agricultuml Organisation Society) a 
loan not exceeding £500, being half the estimated cost of the erection and 
equipment of a cheese factory at Qachen Sell, Argyllshire. The loan 
was given at 6 per cent, interest, repayable in ten years, no repajonent of 
capital or interest to be made during the first two years. The Board also 
made provision for assisting in this manner one or two other schemes in 
Argyllshire. 

Under the same section the Board algo granted to the Port William 
Dairy Farmers’ Association (also affiliated to the Scottish Agricultural 
Otganisation Society) a loan of £3,500 to enable them to complete the erec¬ 
tion of a milk depot at Port William, the total cost of which will be £16,000. 
The rate of interest on this loan will be 6 per cent, and the period of repay¬ 
ment five years. 

The Scottish Smallholders' Organisation, — This society was formed 
in 1913 with the special object of promoting the interests of small holders 
in Scotland by various methods, including the organizatioD of co-opemtive 
credit and of facilities for the disposal of their produce. In the first year 
of its existence the funds of the Organisation were derived entirely from 
voluntary subscriptions and from guarantees given by prominent supporters, 
but in 1914 the Board of Agriculture for Scotland agreed to give a grant, 
not exoe^ng £600 in all, of an amount equivalent to one half of the total 
exj^diture, as approved by the Board, of the Organisation during the 
period from its inauguration to 28 February 1915. The full amount, 
£600, was actually paid. 

In 1915 the Board of Agriculture for Scotland undertook to give the 
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Organisation a grant equal to one half the administrative expenditure 
of the Organisation for the year. The grant was continued on this basis 
until 1917, when the Board of Agriculture agi;eed to give in addition a 
special grant in aid of the Land Bank Inspector's salary. In 1918 another 
special grant, amounting to £250, was given for the payment of local 
sub-organizers. For 1919 the same grants were continued, with the addition 
of a further special grant of £200 towards the payment of an accountant 
and auditor. 

In 1920 the Organisation applied to the Board of Agriculture for an 
increased grant. As the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society had 
made a similar application to the Development Commissioners, the Board 
suggested to the two associations that they should agree to delimit exclus¬ 
ive spheres of influence, in order to avoid overlapping. The proposals 
were not accepted by either association, and as the greater part of the year 
had now passed, the Board advanced a sum of £800 (being half of the 
grant paid in 1919) to the Scottish Smallholders' Organisation to enable 
it to carrj^ on its work until the total grants to be made were settled. 
A further sum of £450 was afterwards granted to the Smallholders'^Oigan- 
isation in respect of 1920, making a total grant for that year of £1,250. 
For 1921 the grant was, however, reduced to £600. 

Table III shows the grants received by the Scottish Smallholders' 
Organisation in each y^ear since 1914. 


. Tabee III. — Grants Received hy the Scottish Smallholders* Organisation 




since 1914. 





Fiozn the Board of Agriculture for Scotland 
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Grant for the 

^ Grant in aid of the 
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£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1915 

592 


— 

— 

1916 

507 

— 

— 1 


1917 

600 

— 

168 1 

— 

X9XS 

86x 

— 

138 


1919 

600 

25c 

X87 

200 

1920 



1,250 


1921 



600 



In 1914 the Board of Agriculture agreed to make a loan not exceeding 
£500 to tiie Scottish Central Markets, Ltd., to enable it to supply agricul¬ 
tural seeds to co-operative societies. The Central Markets, Ltd., is con¬ 
nected with the Smallholders' Organisation and undertakes the double 
duty of finding a profitable market for the produce of smallholders and 
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of the collective purchase of farm requisites on behalf of local {societies. For 
various reasons, of the loan agreed to only £88 was required by the Cen¬ 
tral !Markets. In 1915, hojvever, a loan of £500 was made by the Board of 
Agriculture to the Central ^tlarkets for the purchase of manures as well 
. as of seeds on a cash basis. A loan of the same amount was made in 1917, 
and in 1919 the Board of Agriculture made a loan of £2,000, free of interest 
for one year, to the Central Markets for the purchase of seeds, manures 
and feeding stuffs. A special short-term loan of £2,000, repayable in six 
months, was also made to the Central Markets in 1919 to meet the cost 
of seed oats and potatoes for distribution in Lewis. In addition to the 
loan, a grant of £381 was made towards the cost of freight, being half the 
sum expended by the Central ]\Iarkets under that head. In igao a*special 
short-term loan of £1,500 was made to the Central Markets to meet the 
cost of the pro\nsion of seed oats and potatoes in the Outer Hebrides. 

The Irish Agricidiural Organization Society. — In former years this 
vSociety received grants from the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland in aid of its work, but these grants were discontinued 
in igo8. For some years prior to 1908 the Society had received .small 
grants from the Congested Districts Board for the organization of agricul¬ 
tural credit societies and home industries societies in the Congested Districts. 
In 1908 the amount of the grant was fixed at £350 per annum, and this 
grant continued to be made to the Society until 1916, when it was with¬ 
drawn as a measure of economy. 

Since 1913 the Irish Agricultural Organization Society has received 
grants from the Development Fund. An interim grant of £3,500 was 
given in re.spect of the period up to 31 March 19x3, and for the year 1913- 
14 it was agreed to give a grant equal to the Society's own income in 
• that year from affiliation and subscriptions, with a maximum of 
^ 9 ^ 4 ” 15 grant was calculated on the same basis, but an 
additional grant of £1,000 was giv^. AH grants subsequent to this were 
proportionate to the contributions recei^/ed from the affiliated societies 
and the ratio decreased from ^’^ear to year, it being the policy of the 
Irish J^,gricultural Organization Society to induce its affiliated societies 
to rely more upon their own resources and less upon State-aid for the 
upkeep of their cential union. For 1915-16 a grant was given equal to 
£2 5s. for each £i contributed by the affiliated societies in the same year. 
For 1916-17 the grant was equal to £3 for each £i contributed by the 
societies in the previous year. For the years 1917-18 to 1919-20 it was 
equal to £r 5s for each £i contributed by the societies in the previous 
year. For 1920-21 the grant was equal to the amount contribued by the 
^cieties in 1919-20. For 1921-22 a grant will be paid equal to 13s. 4^. 
for each £i of contributions received in 1920-21. 

Table IV (page 125) shows the grants actually received by the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society in each year since 1914-15, 

As early as 1898 the Congested Districts Board for Ireland began 
to make advances to the agricultural credit societies formed by the Irish 
Agncultural Oiganization Society in congested areas. The Departmen 
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T-VblE R". — Grants Received by the Irish Agricultural Organization Society 

since 1914-15. 


Year 


Trom tile 
Development 
Puiid 


Fioin the 
Congested 
Districts Board 


& 


£ 


I9I3-I4 . 

.5.500 

1914-15 . 

.4,822 

1915-16 . 

.7.358 

1916-17 . 

.5.320 

1917-18. 

.5.400 

1918-19. 

.6,046 

1919-20. 

.7,820 

1920-21. 

.7^100 


350 

350 

350 


of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, which was established 
in IQOI, immediately adopted the same policy and made advances to credit 
societies in non-congested areas. The Departmental Committee^n Agri¬ 
cultural Credit in Ireland, the Report of which was published in 1914, 
recommended, however, the discontinuance of the system of advances from 
State funds and the gradual withdrawal of the advances outstanding. This 
course was adopted both b}’* the Department of Agriculture and by the 
Congested Districts Board and the outstanding advances were withdrawn 
during the war period. 


§ 3. 1 "I 1 K PURCHASE OP ARMY SUPPEHJS 
PROM CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

As early as 14 August 1914 the Farmers' Central Trading Board 
asked the Agricultural Organization Society to approach the War Office 
with a view to arranging for the direct supply of produce from agricultural 
co-operative societies to the troops. On 9 September a conference took 
place between representatives of the Central Trading Board, of the Agri¬ 
cultural Organization Society and the War Office, when it was decided 
that societies should be put in touch with the Base Supply Depots. This 
was done and in several instances a large amoimt of produce was supplied 
by societies. 

Shortly afterwards Farm Produce Committees were set up by the 
Board of Agriculture in each county in England and Wales to act as in¬ 
termediaries between the militar}’' authorities and the fanners in the 
purchase of suppUes. The Agricultural Organization Society brought 
its affiliated societies into touch with these committees, and considerable 
business resulted. Thus, for example, some of the agricultural co-operative 
societies in Yorkshire were able in this way to arrange for the sale of laige 
quantities of hay by their members to the Purchasing Officers. 

In October 1915 the Agricultural Organization ^dety was approach¬ 
ed on behalf of the (general Officer Commanding the 68th Division, stationed 
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at Bedford, in connection with the supply of vegetables and fruit to the 
troops under his command. The system under which they had been sup¬ 
plied had proved unsatisfactory in practice. It resulted in competition 
between the different units in order to secure produce, and this caused 
an inflation of prices; the quality of the produce, too, left much to be de¬ 
sired. The Agricultural Organization v^ociety, in conjunction with the 
Iflvisional Purchasing Officer, formulated a scheme for purchasing in bulk 
for the whole Division, which was accepted by the General Officer Com¬ 
manding and at once put into force. The scheme worked most successfully. 
The quality of the produce greatly improved, there was a saving to the 
niilitar3" authorities, the growers benefited by the removal of intermediate 
profits, and, incidentally, the prices to the civilian population were also 
reduced. 

The Army Council approved the extension of the scheme to other 
camps. A new committee was formed called the Anny Canteen Committee, 
and the Agricultural Organization Society, at the request of the Army 
Council, nominated a representative to serve on it. Command Canteen 
Commit^s were also formed, on each of which the Agricultural Organiza¬ 
tion Society was represented. 

The extended scheme necessitated the formation of a central purchas¬ 
ing body, from which the various camps could be supplied. A society 
was registered under the title of Agricultural Supplies, Ttd. This society 
did not distribute any profit; it charged a commission to cover manage¬ 
ment expenses, but an3’ surplus was returned to the War Office. It its' 
earty da3rs the policy of Agricultural Supplies, Ttd., was influenced by the 
Agricultural Organization Society, but the Army authorities gradually 
assumed control and it was eventually absorbed b^** the Armj’' Canteen 
.Committee. 

When the sale of wool was controlled by the Government, working 
through the Contract Department of the War Office, the agricultural 
co-operative societies which had been engaged in the collection and sale 
of their members* wool were appointed as recognized collectors of wool 
from their members on behalf of the Government. 

In 1917 arrangements were made to supply Munition Canteens with 
fruit and v^etables direct from societies of growers. 

The Scottish Agricultural Organization Society was also requested 
by the militarj" authorities to assist in the provision of vegetables and 
other produce for the troops, and took steps to organize the supply of such 
produce by local co-operati\^ societies in Scotland to units stationed 
in their neighbourhood. 

§ 3. The PROMOTION op co-operative cheese-making. 

Soon after the War broke out the Board of Agriculture advised the 
production of more cheese, and in the summer of 1915 they induced various 
local ^ucation authorities to establirii migratory sdb.ools of cheese-making 
or to increase the number of existing schools. Grants were given to the 
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education authorities in aid of the expenses of the schools and the Board 
itself obtained a grant of £500 for the purchase of sets of apparatus to 
be lent to the local authorities. 

The system was continued in 1916 and at the end of June of that year 
there were 37 migratory schools at work and instruction had already- been 
given in 200 centres. 

One of the results of the work of the schools was that it led dair>' 
farmers to realize the advantages to be gained by co-operation in cheese¬ 
making. A so-called '* co-operative cheese school was established in 
Cornwall in April 1916. This was a school in which the volume of milk 
dealt with was larger than was the case with the ordinary travelling school 
and in which longer courses of instruction were given in each centre visited. 
Those resident within easy reach of the centre were received as daily stu¬ 
dents and a selected number of others from a distance were given scholar¬ 
ships to become resident at or near the school for a time. The school 
was only located at a centre where the farmers of the district would jointly 
midertTke to supply’ daily a given quantity of milk (usually not less than 
200 gallons), to accept payment for the milk on a strictly co-operative 
basis and to appoint, pay and place under the direction of the county 
instructress in charge of the school, for so long as the school remained at 
that centre, some person approved by the instmctress who should act 
as their manager in the event of their deciding to make cheese co-oper¬ 
atively after the close of the school at that centre. A co-operative cheese 
school usually remained at a centre for from 8 to 12 weeks. 

In 1917 nine co-operative cheese schools were conducted in seven 
counties — Carnarvonshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, Denbighshire, Hereford¬ 
shire, Montgomeryshire, and Wiltshire. In 1918 the ntimber had 
risen to i8, which were carried on in the same counties and four others, 
Anglesey, Berkshire, Cumberland and Flintshire. In 1919 fifteen schools 
were at work m Anglesey, Carmarthenshire, Carnarvonshire, Cheshire, 
Cornwall, Denbighshire, Flintshire, Herefordshire, Montgomeryshire and 
Wiltshire. 

As a Jesuit of the work of these schools 32 co-operative cheese¬ 
making societies were formed. Beginning in 1916 with one society, 
10 more societies were formed in 1917, 10 more in 1918 and ii more 
in 1919, 

One of the most important results attending the formation of co-oper¬ 
ative cheese factories has been a: considerable increase of milk production 
in the districts where they are formed. Thus in one district where very 
little milk was produced previous to 1917, a co-operative society was 
formed which during that year dealt with 30,000 gallons of milk, in 1918 
with 64,000 gallons and in 1919 with no less than 108,000 gallons. These 
increases were entirely due to the keeping of additional cows; moreover 
the increase of dairying took place without any decrease in the quantity 
of other farm produce. It was noted, again, that six members of a society 
formed in 1917 who kept a total of 37 cows in that year increased the 
number of their cows to 68 in the following ^-^ear. 
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§ 4. 1 'he eor:mation op co-operati\’E iulk depots. 

Ill the autumn of 1917 the Committee on Production and Distribution 
ot Milk recommended, in their Second Interim Report, that steps should 
be taken to estabhsh milk depots in districts i?there milk is produced in 
considerable quantities but through lack of organization does not ordin¬ 
arily become available for human consumption. Li order to facilitate 
the creation of such depots, they advised that the State should, if necessary, 
assist by lending a portion of the capital required. 

Acting on this recoiimiendation the Board of Agriculture obtained 
the sanction of the Treasury to lend capital, on the basis of 6 per cent, 
interest and repayable in a term of 3^ears. A general scheme was devized 
for the purpose and the work of organizing the depots was entrusted to 
the Agricultural Organization Society. It was for this purpose that the 
special dair\' grants, to which we have alieady referred, were given to the 
Society. 

The scheme was brought into operation about the midrlle of 1918 
and by the end of that year ten depots had been formed. Five of these 
were in Sistricts where co-operative cheese schools had been conducted. 
In August 1918 the depots numbered 299 members and were dealing with 
7,500 gallons of milk per day. B3’’ the middle of November, the number 
of members had risen to 509 and the quantity of milk received at the de¬ 
pots to 68,000 gallons per day. 

As in the case of the co-operative cheese factories, the formation of 
the milk depots was followed hj an increase in the number of cows kept. 
Before the end of the 3rear 1918 the number of cows kept in one district 
had increased b3" 25 per cent., in another b3" 45 per cent., and in a third 
b3’^ 50 per cent. 

The special dairy scheme continued in operation until 31 ]\Iarch 1920, 
It was taken up with great euerg3’ in Wales, more particularly in North 
Wales, and the large number of societies formed weie the means of bring¬ 
ing alx>tit a considerable extension of the dair3ing industry there. 

§ 5. Co-operative sr^AUGHTEimox'^sEs. 

Wlien the meat supply of the country was placed under control, the 
Ministr5' of Food introduced a S3"stcm whereb3" cattle and sheep were sold 
through selected markets, each covering a specified area. Controlled prices 
were fixed in accordance with a scale of grading and at each market grading 
committees were appointed, consisting of a farmer, an auctioneer and a 
butcher. All meat became the propert3" of the Ministry and was distrib¬ 
uted by its officials through butchers’ associations, which were formed 
in all parts of the countr3^ This S3^stem entailed the necessity of setting 
up Government slaughterhouses in certain districts. 

No system of grading can be completely satisfactor3’ to all parties and 
the Ministry advocated the general introduction of the sale of cattle and 
sheep on the dead-weight sj^tem. The su^estion met with opposition 
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from the farmers, who feared that tj^ey would not be credited with the 
weight of their own cattle. This opposition prevented the general adop¬ 
tion of the dead-weight S3^stein, but the IVEnistr^- decided to introduce it 
as an alternative to grading wherever there was a sufficient demand for 
it. They were anxious that Ihe dead-weight-system, where introduced, 
should have the full confidence of the fanners, and the^^ considered that 
this confidence would be best obtained by allowing the farmers, working 
on co-operative lines, to control ^he slaughterhouses. The Agricultural 
Organization Society was approached and as a result of the negotiations 
a scheme was drawn up and approved. 

The adoption of the scheme in an^^ district was conditional on the major¬ 
ity of the fanners wdio wished to adopt the dead-weight sy-stem desiring 
to work on co-operative lines. The co-operative society" became the 
Government slaughterhouse agent; it controlled the slaughterhouse under 
Government supervision ; it appointed a technical manager and an account¬ 
ant, both appointments however being subject to the approval of the 
Ministiy’ of Food; it paid the fanners for the sheep and cattle brought 
in and received payment for the meat from the butchers on behalf of the 
Ministry. The only expenses for which the society w^as liable were the 
salaries of the technical manager and accountant. Slaughtering and other 
technical expenses were met from a fixed scale, and the Ministry of Food 
was responsible for the rent of the premises, cost of adai>tation, etc. The 
expenses of the society were met by a commission of i per cent, on the 
value of the carcases. The full carcase, including offals and hide, became 
the property of the Government, but sheep skins were either returned 
to the fanner, or value was allowed for them, 

the end of 1918 five co-operative slaughterhouses were working 
under the scheme. In each case the scheme was put into operation by 
already existing farmers' co-operative societies. In Maich 1919 eleven 
additional fanners' co-operative slaughterhouses were working successfully’'. 
By this time the near approach of decontrol had made it necessary to 
modify the scheme and the lilinistry of Food no longer guaranteed the 
societies against loss, 

IVlany other applications were made for the transfer of Government 
slaughterhouses to farmers' co-operative societies, but about the middle 
of 1919 the !Ministry of Food announced that no more transfers would 
be sanctioned before decontrol. As tlie result of a conference held be¬ 
tween representatives of the IMinistry of Food, the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the Agricultural Organization Society on 30 October 1919, the Min¬ 
istry’^ of Food agreed that societies wishing to take over slaughterhouses 
on decontrol should have an option of transfer on all slaughterhouses not 
the property of wholesalers. They also agreed to pay an allowance by 
way of remuneration for management at the rate of £330 per slaughterhouse 
in lieu of the commission previously paid, the allocation of the allowance 
as between the slaughterhouses being entrusted to the Agricultural Organ¬ 
ization Society. Until decontrol the co-operative slaughterhouses, which 
then numbered 34, worked under this arrangement. 
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The control of live stock and nie^-t terminated on 4 July 1920. Trans¬ 
fers of slaughterhouses to co-operative societies were allowed a month 
before that date in order to give the societies experience in their naanage- 
ment. In anticipation of decontrol arrangements were made for marketing 
the surplus meat supplies from the slaughterhouses through the Agricul¬ 
tural \\^olesale Societ}- at Smithheld and other wholesale markets. 

The working of the societies after decontrol did not prove quite as 
successful as had been anticipated. Prices were ollered to farmers for 
beasts at live weight which exceeded those on the dead weight basis, 
and they were tempted to withdraw their support from the co-operative 
slaughterhouses. On the other hand the sale of surplus supplies in excess 
of local consumption did not prove a difficulty; the arrangements made 
were quite successful and the Agricultural Wholesale Society could have 
handled much larger supplies. 

§ 6 . The co-operative marketing and preservation 

OP PRUIT and VEGETABIES. 

At the time the War broke out the fruit and vegetable crop was very 
abundant and there was risk of considerable waste owing to lack of market¬ 
ing facilities. Steps T\ere taken by the Government to develop the bottl¬ 
ing and drying of fruit and the dr3dng of vegetables. Experiments were 
made with the assistance of a grant from the Development Fund and large 
quantities of fruit consening bottles were distributed. In the promotion 
of this industry the Agricultural Organization Society and its affiliated 
societies of growers took a considerable part. 

In 1917 the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture 
came to the conclusion that the problem of marketing fruit and vegetables 
could best be dealt with by the formation of county marketing societies. 
These societies were started under the auspices of the Horticultural Sub¬ 
committees of the Agricultural Executive Committees. They were formed 
on co-operative lines and adopted the model rules supplied by the Agri¬ 
cultural Organization Society. The growers themselves w^ere encouraged 
to find as much capital as possible but an appeal was made on patriotic 
grounds to other residents in the counties to take shares in the societies. 

While ever^^ effort was made to run the societies on sound business 
lines they were expected to handle the less remunerative branches of the 
business — the sale of the surplus produce of the small growers — as 
well as the sale of the produce of the larger growers. In recognition of 
tMs fact the Food Production Department agreed, subject to certain con¬ 
ditions, to make good any loss on the first year's working up to £350. 

In some cases existing co-operative societies affiliated to the Agricul¬ 
tural Organization Society agreed to act as county marketing societies, 
but in many other counties special societies were formed. Some of these 
achieved considerable success under war conditions, though the results 
in other cases were disappoinlang ; this was partly accounted for, however, 
by the fact that the fruit crop of 1918 was a failure. 
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The cotmty marketing societies were formed as war emergency or¬ 
ganizations and they were not in all respects fitted to cope with more normal 
conditions. The county, which was chosen as the unit of area for purposes 
of simplicity, is not always the most suitable area of operations. Under 
peace conditions, too, marketing societies have to face the keen compet¬ 
ition of a highly organized trade, a competition which was scarcely felt 
during the War. It was also evident that they would have to devote greatly 
increased attention to the supply of horticultural requisites to the growers 

Consequently, on the cessation of hostilities, the question arose wheth¬ 
er it was best that the existence of the marketing societies should be 
continued on separate lines and for horticultural purposes only, or that 
they should join forces with agricultural co-operative societies in the samet 
area. It was suggested by the Agricultural Organization Society tha- 
only in districts devoted almost exclusivdy to intensive market garden 
ing was the volume of business to be undertaken siilficient to justify 
the continuance of a separate society. The Society further expressed 
the view that horticultural trading could not be successfully" conducted 
on co-operative lines unless the societies were constituted on a democratic 
basis and controlled by the growers themselves with the assistance of the 
most competent business managers who could be secured, and unless 
the area of operations was carefully delimited from a business point of 
view and worked intensively. 

It is perhaps not surprising tliat in its Report for the Year ended 
31 :;March 1920, the Agricultural Organization Society stated that many 
of the county societies established under the auspices of the Food Produc¬ 
tion Department were moribund and others were extinct. Apart from 
the inherent defects in their constitution, two difficulties confronted the 
co-operative marketing of fruit and vegetables; the railway transport 
system was at that time in an unsatisfactory condition and the abnormal 
shortage of sugar seriously affected the disposal of surplus fruit. 

§ 7. Co-OPEnATlON IN CONNECIION WITH AEEOriMENTS 
AND S^LAEE HOLDINGS. 

For some years previous to the War there was a steadily increasing 
demand in England and Wales for an extension of allotments. During 
the War this movement was strongly encouraged by the Government as 
a means of increasing food production and, as we have seen, special 
grants of £10,000 and £5,000 were given to the Agricultural Organization 
Society in 1918-19 and 1919-20 in aid of its work in promoting co-opera¬ 
tion in connection with allotments. 

It should be noted that such co-operation lakes two distinct forms, 
often (though not necessarily) combined in the same society. The allot¬ 
ment holders may co-operate in the tenure of the land; that is, the co¬ 
operative society which they form may rent land (or even, though more 
rarely, purchase it) and let it in allotments to the members. Or again 
they may co-operate for the purchase of requisites or the sale of produce. 
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In 1917-18, to meet the demand from allotment holders for assistance 
in forming co-operative societies, a si)ecial Allotments and Small Holdings 
Department was formed by the Agricultural Organization Society, and in the 
following year, with the aid of the Government grant, a special allotments 
organizer was appointed for each of the fifteen branches of the Agricultural 
Organization Society, with the exception of the North Wales Bianch, and, 
n addition, an allotments organizer was appointed for the London area. 
Each Branch Committee appointed an Allotments Sub-Committee, and 
a Joint Committee consisting of representatives of the Home Counties Branch, 
the Eastern Branch and the South-Eastern Branch was formed to advi*?e 
in the organization of allotment holders in and around London. 

In 1919-20, the constitution of the Agricultural Orgonizatioii Society 
was further modified by the formation of a distinct Allotments Executive 
Committee at Headquarters and of separate Allotments Committees in 
the Branches reporting directly to the Allotments Executive Committee. 

We have seen that even prior to the War the Agricultural Organiza¬ 
tion Society received a grant of about £2,000 a year in aid of its work in 
the promotion of co-operation in connection with both small holdings and 
allotments. When the special allotments grant of £10,000 was given 
in 1918-19, the ordinary grant was reduced to £1,000, but in the following 
year, the special allotments grant having been reduced to £5,000, the 
ordinary grant was raised to £4,000 and it remained at this figure when 
the allotments grant was discontinued. Thus the promotion of co-oper¬ 
ation in connection with small holdings has also been specially encouraged 
by the State. In some cases, at the special request of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture, co-operative societies were organized in connection with the settle¬ 
ments of ex-service men established by the Board. 

Table V shows the progress of the co-operative small holdings and 
allotments societies since 1913, w’hich was due in great part to the encour¬ 
agement given by the State, Though it is not possible to distinguish 

Tabee V. — Statistics of Co-operative Small Holdings 
and Allotments Societies in England and Wales. 
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(I) 
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5,315 

13,360 

£ 

1 5.536 

1914 


15,280 

(i) 

9 ,x 19 

5,404 

14,553 

1 7 /,gr 

1915 

177 

I 5,«>75 

10,^98 

10,582 

1 4,064 

14,616 

I 12,434 

1910 

174 

17.449 

M,395 

10,444 

4,334 

I 4 , 77 ti 

' 13,286 

191; 

373 

5 V *95 

26.935 

11,156 

5.048 

16,204 

25,8^)6 

1918 

572 

90,320 

30,228 

10,380 

4,549 

14,920 

70,819 

1919 

987 

110,105 

31.047 

13,175 

2,154 

15^329 

1 117,495 

1920 1 

tii 3 

1 x 6,022 

45.010 1 

12,790 

5;439 

1 18,220 

171,651 

(i) Figures not available. 
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between the small holdings societies and the allotments societies, it may 
be said that of the societies formed since 1916, the great majority are allot¬ 
ments societies. This is indicated by the smallness of the additional area 
acquired as compared with the increase in the number of societies and of 
tenants. 


§ 8 . IvIVE STOCK mPROVEAlE!TT SOCIETIES. 

Though not initiated as a war measure the encouragement given 
by the State to live stock improvement societies was continued during 
the War, which, indeed, demonstrated the urgent need of live stock 
improvement. Tn describing the encouragement given, we must deal 
•-eparately with England and Wales, with Scotland and with Ireland. 

England and Wales, —- A grant for the purpose of improxnug the live 
stock of England and Wales was made to the Board of Agriculture from 
the Development Fund in 1913. It was intended to enable the Board 
to assist groups of farmers, especially the smaller farmers, to obtain the use 
of high-class bulls, stallions and boars. In order to impress on farmers the 
advantages of co-operation in securing the services of good sires, grants 
in respect of stallions were made only- to clubs and societies. In respect 
of bulls, grants were also made as far as possible to clubs or societies, but 
in districts where bull societies could not be formed, grants were also made 
to individual breeders wh:> were willing to place approved bulls at the dis¬ 
posal of their neighbours. In respect of boars grants were at first given 
only to clubs and societies, but in 1916-17 it was found necessary to relax 
this rule and to give them also to individual breeders. 

Grants were made preferably to societies specially formed to take 
advantage of the scheme, provided they adopted rules which conformed 
substantialh’ to those issued by the Board of Agriculture, but grants were 
also made to existing buU, stallion and boar societies, on condition that 
their rules w^ere amended where necessary. The registration of the soci¬ 
ety was not essential. 

Grants for stallions were not to exceed £80 for each approved stallion, 
and of this sum not more than £40 was to be a direct grant, the remainder 
being utilized for assisted nominations of a value not exceeding half the 
service fee. The grants for bulls at first did not exceed £15 per aimxim 
ill respect of any one bull, but the maximum amount was raised to 
£?o in 1920- Not more than five such grants could be given to any 
one society. The grant for boars was at first £3, but was raised to £5 
in 1920. 

Table \T shows the number of societies and individual breeders who 
received grants in each yeai from 1914-15 to 1918-19. It does not include 
figures relating to an important scheme for the encouragement of light 
horse breeding, which was not carried out tlirough the medium of societies. 

The figures relating to horses in the years from 1915-16 onwards 
do not include the Cumberland and Westmorland Heavy Horse Society 
which did not possess any stallion, but gave assisted nominations. 
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Tvbi.e VI. — Grants to Societies and Individual Breeders 
for Live Stock Improvement in England and ^Vales, 
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1914^15 . . . 

• 65 

72 

9,100 
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26 

370 

13.700 

100 

— 
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1,200 

1915-16 . . . 

. 88 

97 

9,122 

4S9 

28 

633 

9.456 
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— 

193 

480 

I916-17. . 

1 93 1 

108 1 

6,050 

543 

15 

659 

12,550 
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15 

1 216 

1,000 

1917-18. . . 

94 1 

no 

6,235 

578 1 

i 14 

710 

12,727 

172 

92 

1264 , 

1.348 

1918-19. . . . 

. lOI 

122 

12,281 

604 

7 

721 

10,389 

156 

167 

350 j 

990 

1919-20. 

93 

II8 

1 

10,920 

549 

6 

656 

9,519 

117 

221 

392 1 

1 1,048 

1920-21. . . . 

. 86 

1105 1 

1 9,133 

554 

6 

'<*59 

12,035 

127 

275 

424 

1 1.953 


Scotland, — The Board of Agriculture inaugurated in 1913 a scheme 
for encouraging the breeding of heavy horses by means of grants to ap¬ 
proved ” societies, the expenditure involved in the working of the scheme 
being met by a grant from the Development Fund. The grants payable 
to any approved society were : (i) The annual subscription, up to a limit 
of los., of every small farmer who had a mare served by the society's 
stallion, and (2) half the service and foal fees, up to a limit of £2 los., 
ot each mare owned by a small farmer. In 1913 and 1914 only farmers 
occupying land not exceeding 50 acres in area or with a rental not exceeding 
£50 could benefit by the scheme, but from 1915 onwards the prescribed 
limits were raised to 100 acres 01; £100 rental. Special grants of £30 were 
also given to societies in the Orkney and Shetland Islands and in the West¬ 
ern Islands to enable them to obtain the services of a stallion from the 
mainland. In 1916 the grant from the Development Fund was reduced 
and it became necessary to discontinue the grants in respect of foal fees 
and membership subscriptions, while the contribution towards the service 
fee was limited to a maximum of 50s. 

The Board of Agriculture have also in operation schemes for the im¬ 
provement of cattle breeding. In counties other than the so-called " croft¬ 
ing counties " (i) grants are given to approved societies formed for the 
encouragement of cattle-breeding. The grants are on the following scale: 

I. Yearling brJls. For Aberdeen-Angus and Shorthorn Bulls, 
£15; for Ayrshire and Galloway Bulls, £10, In no case wa*^ more than 
50 per cent, of the cost price of the bull paid, 

3 . Two-year-old bulls. For Aberdeen-Angus and Shorthorn Bull‘d, 
£12 ; for others, £8. Grants for two-j^ear-old bulls were only i)aid in re- 

( 1 ) Tliese ate the coualie& of Arsyjl, Tavemess, Rews an<’ Ciomaity, SutheiUnd, Coilliueb^, 
Orkney and Shetland They are called " croCtins; counties ” because of the prevalence in 
than of the “ ciofth^ ” system, that is, of small holdiniJB ot amble land, the occupier of which 
bad Tights cf pa«ttuage m common wl*h others. 
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Sped of bulls which had been accepted for piemiutns in the previous 
year. 

3 In the event of a society arranging with a farmer for the use of 
a bull of which he was the breeder or rearer, the grant payable was £12 
for Aberdeen-Angus and Shorthorn bulls, and £8 for others. 

In the crofting counties the grants could be given not onlj' to approved 
societies, but to Crofters’ Common Grazings Committees or other dtil3' 
constituted committees. The grants were, in the case of bulls purchased 
by Committees or hired from owners who had purchased them: for 
Shorthorn and Aberdeen-Angus buUs, £15; for GaUovray, Ayrshire and 
Highland bulls, £10; for Shetland bulls, £7 los. When a bull was hired 
from his breeder or rearer the grants payable were £13, £8 or £6 according 
to breed. In the event of a giant being made for a second year in respect 
of the same animal, the grant could not exceed four fifths of the amount 
granted in the first year. 

In 1921 the amotmt of the first year premiums was raised to £20 for 
Shorthorn and Aberdeen-Angus bulls and to £12 for Galloway, Ayrshire 
and Higland bulls, with corresponding increases in the second year pre¬ 
miums. 

In the congested districts bulls were also supplied on loan, remaining 
the property of the Board of Agriculture. 

Until 1915 the premiums were only awarded in respect of the sei^dces 
of cows belonging to small farmers who occupied land of less than 50 acres 
in extent or less than £50 rental, but in 1915 (as in the case of the horse- 
breeding scheme) the limit was raised to 100 acres or £100. 

The expenses of the cattle improvement scheme, in so far as the croft¬ 
ing counties were concerned, were met out of the Board’s own funds, but 
in regard to the other counties, they were met by a grant from the Develop¬ 
ment Fund. 

A somewhat similar scheme was carried out to encourage and improve 
the bleeding of pigs. Premiums were offered to societies or committees 
which arranged for the purchase or hire of boars, the amount of the pre¬ 
mium being £3 in respect of each boar, but this sum was subject to reduc¬ 
tion if less than 20 services were given by the boar to sows owned by small 
farmers, cottars, shepherds, and farm servants. In 1931 the amount of 
the premium was raised to £7 los. 

In Scotland (as in England and Wales) there is in operation a scheme 
for the encouragement of light horse breeding, which is not carried out 
through the medium of societies. There is also in operation a scheme for 
the encouragement of sheep-breeding, which does not here concern us for 
the same reason. 

The grants receir^ed by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland in aid 
of its live-stock improvement schemes (other than the light horse breeding) 
are shown in the following table: 
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Table VII. - Granti. Received by the Bou/J of Agriculture for Scotland, 
in ait of Hi Live Stock Improi'ement Schemes. 

Foi rorjiiipro\ciucnt 


Year iLot-^L ot other breeds 

breeding ol li\e stock 

~ 7 £ 

1914- 15. ^»779 

1915- 16. 6,000 2,720 

1916- 17. 3» o 8 o 2,826 

1917- 18. 2,961 3.477 

1918- 19 3>oi2 3.663 


In Table \’ 1 II oie given particulars of the societies and committees 
which have received grants for live stock improvemeut from the Board of 
Agriculture for Scotlland. 


Tabii: YIII. — Societies and Committees in Scotland 
which received Grants for Live Stock Improvement. 
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58 
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63 
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9- 
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70 
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Ireland. — The Department of Agriculture and Teclmical Ihslruction 
for Ireland has in operation various schemes for the improvement of live¬ 
stock. The liorse-breeding schemes are not carried out through the medium 
of improvement societies, but such societies are eligible for the premiums 
offered for bulls and boars. 

In 1914, the premiums for bulls were fixed as follows: for Kerry, 
Dexter, Galloway, and registered dairy bulls, £10; for other approv^ 
breeds, not less than £10 nor more than £15, at the discretion of the County 
Committee of Agriculture, This scale of premiums continued in force 
until 1918, when the following maximum premiums w^ere fixed : for Kerry 
or Galloway bulls, £10 ; for Aherdeen-Angus or Hereford bulls, or for half- 
bred registered daisy bulls, £12; for Shorthorn bulls, £15; for pure-bred 
registered dairy bulls, £20. 
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For boar*^ the maximum premiums ir 1914 were £5 lor tl‘e first year 
and £3 for the second year, and they remained at these figures until 1919 
when the premiums were fixed as not less than £5 nor more than £8 for 
the first year and not less than £3 nor more than £6 for the second year. 

For both bulls and boars special premiutns were given to selected ap¬ 
plicants in the congested districts. 

Statistics showing the number of societies to which grants were made 
are not available. 


§ 9. Mn^-RECORDING SOCIETIES. 

In all parts of the United Kingdom schemes were in operation before 
the War, and were continued during the War, for encouraging the form¬ 
ation and working of milk-recording societies, or (as they are sometimes 
called) cow-testing associations. We mu*-! deal separately with each 
of the three kingdoms. 

EnQ,lanl ami Wales, — With the aid of a grant trom the Devdop- 
ment Fund, the Board (now Ministry) of Agriculture has made grants 
to milk-recording societies in England and Wales. Up to 1920 the grant 
was at the rale of £2 los. per herd tested per year, subject to a limit of 
one-half of the expenses of the society. Experience showed, however, 
that until they had proved the commercial value of keeping milk-records, 
farmers were disinclined to pay a levy of js. to 5s. per cow, which was the 
approximate charge made to members of milk-recording societies. It 
was, therefore, decided in 1920 to increase the grant to a milk-recording 
society for the first and second year of its operations to £3 los. per herd, 
and for subsequent years to £3 per herd. 

Table IX shows the grants to milk-recording societies in England 
and Wales. 

Tabee IX. — Grants to Milk-recording Societies in England and Wales. 


Year 

Number 

of 

Number 
of COW8 

ToUl 

amount 

— 

Sodelics 

tested 

of grant 

1 April 1911. to 31 Mardi 1915 . . 

16 


£ 

264 

V 1915 to » » 1916 . . 

20 

9,811 

660 

» 1916 to » » 1917 . > 

22 

13,950 

792 

31 March to 1 October 1917 . « • 

25 

14.40 J 

i,H9 

1 October 1917 to i October 1918 . 

27 

19,793 

3,926 

1 » 1918 to I October 1^19 . 

38 

37.880 

2.073 

z » Z919 to X October 1920 . 

46 

61,323 

3,926 


Scotland. — In 1911 a grant not exceeding £1.000 was made out of 
the Development Fund in aid of the work of the Milk Records Committee, 
which had for some years previously been jjromoting the keeping of milk 
records in Ayrshire with the aid of small grants from the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland and from the Ayrshire Herd Book Society, 
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The grant was not paid direct to the Committee, bat through the West 
of Scotland Agricultural College, This arrangement continued until 1914, 
when the maximum grant was raised to £2,000, to be paid to the Committee 
through the Board of Agriculture for Scotl^d. At the same time the 
constitutioa of the Committee was amended and its title changed to " The 
Scottish Iffilk Records Association. " The maximum grant was reduced 
in 1916 to £1,250, and to £1,230 in 1917, but was raised to £1,600 in 1919, 
and to £3,100 in 1920. Part of the money paid to the Scottish Milk Re¬ 
cords Association is expended in grants to its aflSliated local societies, es¬ 
pecially in the first and second years of their operations, to enable them 
to obtain the necessary apparatus and to assist in what may be termed 
the propaganda work of demonstrating the practical utility of milk-ie- 
coiding. 

Table X gives particulars of the local milk-recording societies which 
received grants in each j’ear since 1914. The amounts of the grants to the 
Scottish Milk Records Assodation shown in the table are those paid in 
respect of the years under which they are entered. 

Tabi4J X. — Grants to the Scottish Milk Records Association since 1914. 


Year 

Total amount 
of grants to tlie 
Scottish 
^Iilk Records 
Asbociation 

Number of 
afilllated local ' 
societies 

Number of 

holds tested 

Number of 

cows tested 

1914. 

£ 1 

1.568 1 

1 

1 

1 

641 

36,424 

1915. 

1,571 

35 ' 

6^0 

26,500 

1916 . 

1,174 

28 

529 

23,000 

^917. 

. 1,082 

24 

|68 

20,300 

1918 . 

. 1,124 

22 

428 

18,500 

1919. 

1,499 

25 

492 

20,172 

1920. 

3,1^0 

37 

586 1 

25,120 

1921. 

4,264 

4-i 

(>71 

27 700 


I 


Ireland. — In Irdand the Department of Agriculture encoumges 
the formation of cow testing associations (as they are there called) by giv¬ 
ing them grants equal to twopence per cow per monthly test during the 
fiM year of their existence, and by supplying them with the necessary 
forms. The Department also employs instructors to give lectures at meet¬ 
ings of farmers on the objects and advantages of cow testing associations 
and to visit existing associations. • 

There were 79 cow testing associations in Irdand in 1914, but the 
numlier fell conaderably during the War, being 38 in 1915; 35 in 1916; 
36 in 1917, and 30 in igi8. in 1919 the number rose to 44; the membership 
was 807 and the number of cows tested 9.370. J. K. M. 
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ITALY. 

MEASURES ADOPTED DURING THE WAR TO ENCOURAGE 
AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION. 

ORFlCIAIy SOURCES *. 

DLaiETO-LEGOE LUOGOTENENZIALE 8 OTTOBRE 1916, N. I336, CONCBRNENTE PROVVEDIWffiOTI 
PER AGEVOiARE IL CREDiTO ALLE AssociAZioxi AOiiARiE. Gozsctta Uffidah del Regno 
d^Halia, No. 246. Rome, 19 October 1916 

DECRETO LUOGOTENENZIALE 26 LUGLIO I917. N. 1269, CONTENENTE DISPOSZZIONI PER AGD- 
VOLARE ALLE ASSOCIAZIONl AGRARIC IL CREDITO PER LA COLTIVAZIONE DEI CEREAL!. 

Gazseita Uficiale del Regno d'ltalia, No. 195. Rome, 18 August 1917. 

DEORETO-LEGGE LUOGOTENENZIALE 20 SETTEMBRE 1917, N. 1676, CONCBRNENTE LA CONCES¬ 
SIONS IN AFFITTO A SOCIBTA COOPERATIVE AGRICOLE DI PRODUZIONE B LAVORO DEI 
TERRENI DI PROPRIETA DELLO STATO E DEI DIRITTI DI PESCA AD ESSO SPETTANTI 
NELLE ACQUE PUBBLiCHE. Gozsetta UfftciaU del Regno d^Italta, No. 253. Rome, 
26 October 1917. 

DECRETO LUOGOTENENZIALE 10 DICEMBRE I91/, N. 1970, CHE AUTORIZZA L’ISXITUTONAZIONALE 
DBLLE ASSICURAZIONI AD EAIETTBRE SFECIALI POUZZE A FAVORS DI MHJCTARI E GRA- 
DUATi DI TRUPPE COMBATTENTI. Gozzetta UficiaU del Rt>gno d'ltalia, No. 296.’ Rome, 
17 December 1917. 

DECRETO LUOGOTENENZIALE X 4 APRILS I918, N. Sd*?, COL QUALE L*ISTITDXO NAZXONALE DELLB 
ASSICURAZIONI fe AUTORIZZATO, DURANTE LO STATO DI GUERRA, AD ASSUMBRB, PER CONTO 
E NELL*INTER 3 SSSE DELLO STATO, RIASSICURAZIONI DI QUALSIASI OENBRB. GoszsUa Uffi- 

ciale del Regno cPItaluif No. 107. Rome, 5 May 1918. 

DECRDTO LUOGOTENENZIALE 26 MAGGIO Z918, N. 723, CHE RECA PROWBDIMBNTI PER AGE- 
VOLARB IL CREDITO AD BNTI AUTONOMI DI CONSUMO DEBITAMENTB RICONOSCIUTI, A 
COOPERATIVE LEGALMBNTE cosTiTUXTB B LORO CONSORZI. Gozzetia Ujfficiale del Regno 
d^Italia, No. 135. Rome, 8 June 1918. 

DECRETO-LBGGE LUOGOTENENZIALE Z4 LUGLIO 19x8, N. II42, CHE ABROGA B SOSTITUISCB XL 
DECRETO LUOGOTENENZIALE 4 OTTOBRE I917, N. 1604, RECANTS PROWEDIMENTI PER 
IL CREDITO AGLI ENTI AGRARI DEL DaZZO. GoZtcUa UffidaU del Rfgno d*Italia, No. 202. 
Rome, 27 August 1918. 

DbCRETO-LEOGB LUOGOTBNBNZIALB 4 AQOSTO I918, N. I2Z8, CHE STABIL 13 CB NORMS CIRCA 
LB AFFITTANZB DI TERRENI COLTIVABILI DI PROPRIETA DELLB PROVINCE, DEI COMUNI B 
DI ALTRI ENTI PUBBLld A SOCIBTI COOPERATIVD AGRICOLB LBGALMBNTE COSTTrUITB. 
Gazzctla Uffickde del Regno (TltaUa, No. 213. Rome, 9 September 1918. 

DBCRBTO LUOGOTENENZIALE 16 GBNNAIO 1919, N. 55 , CHE APPROVA IL RBGOLAMBNTO LB- 
GISLATIVO per L*ORDINAMENTO E LE FUNZIONI DELL’OpBRA NAZIONALB PER 1 COBIBAT- 
TENTi. Cazzeita Ufficiale del Regno d*Italia, No. 26. Rome, 31 January 1919. 

DBCRBTO-LEGOE LUOGOTBNENZIAIB 6 FBBBRAIO Z919, N. X07, CHE DEITA NORMS PER L’BSB- 
CUZIONE DELLB OPERB FDBBLICBE DELLO Stato. GeusteUa Uffldole del Regno d*Iialia, 
No. 39. Rome, 15 February 1919. ^ 

REGIO DECRETO 24 LUGLIO I919, N. X459, CHE STABXLISCB NORMS PER LA S 0 MUIN 1 STRAZX 0 NE 
DEI CRBDm DA PARTS DEL TESORO DELLO SXATO ALLS COOFEIRATXVB, ENIX ED XSTXTUTI 
DI CONSUMO PER ACQUISXO, CONSERVAZIONB B DISXRIBUZIONB DBX QENERX DI PRXMA 
necessxtA. Gazzetia Uficiale del Regno tTItalia, No. 209. Rome, 2 September 1919. 
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ReGIO DDCRETO-USGGE Z SETTEMBRE 1919, X. 1633, RECANTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER L’INCRE- 
MENTO DELIA PRODEZIONE AGRARLY. Gazictla UfficiaU Jcl Regfto d^ItalWf No. 219. Rome, 
13 September 1919. 

CiRCOLARE 12 SETT^IBRE 1919 , N. 96 -f», DEL I^IlNISTERO DI AGRICOLTURA, PER L*APPLICAZIONE 
DEL DECRETO-IEGGD 2 SETTEMBRE I919, N. 1633. 

RBOIO DECRETO-LEGGE 2 SETTEMBRE T919, N. 1750, CHE STABILISCE NORME CIRCA L*ORDr 
NAMENTO DELLE ASSOCIA 2 IONI AGRARTE DI MUTUA ASSICURAZIONE, RECANDO INOLTRE 
ALTRi PROVVEDIMENTI A LORO PAVORE. Gdzzitia UfficmJe del Regno d*Italia, No. 215. 
Rome, 15 October 1919. 

CiRCOLARE 30 APRILE 1920, N. 3, DEL JVIlNlSTERO PER L*INDUSTRIA, IL COMMERCIO E IL 
LAVORO, SXJLLE ASSOCIAZIONI MUTUE PER LE ASSICURA 2 I 0 NI AGRARIE. 

CiRCOLARE iS GENNAIO I92I, N. 3, DEL ]MlNISTERO PER IL LAVORO E LA PREVID 3 ENZA SOCIALE, 
CONTENENTB NORME E DIRETTIVE CIRCA IL FDNZIONAMENTO DELLE COMMISSIONI PER 
LE MT-TOE DI ASSICURAZIONI AGRARIE (DECRETO-LEGGE 2 SETTEMBRE IpIQ, N, 1759 )- 

RiGIO DFCRETO-LEGGE 28 NO\TEMBRE I919, N. 2405, CHE ISTITDISCE PRESSO LA PRESIDENZA 
DEL CONSIGLIO UN COMITATO SPECIALE PER PREDISPORRE L’IMMEDIATA ESECUZIONE DI 
LAVORI PUBBLICI E DI COLONIZZAZIONE INTERNA, A PINE DI COMBATTERE LA DISOCCDPA- 
ziONE ED ACCRESCERE LA PRODUZIONE NAZIONALE. Gaszotta Ufficiale del RegflO d*ItaUat 
No. 299. Rome, 19 December 1919. 

DECRETO MINTSTERIALE 26 GENNAIO I920 PORTANTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER LA RICOSTIXUZIONE 
DELLE LATTERIE SOCIALI NELLE PROVINCE LIBERATE. 

ClRCOTARE 6 FEBBRAIO Z92O, N. 42250 , DEL MlNISTERO PER LE TERRE LIBERATE, SULLA Rl- 
COST 1 TD 2 SIONB DELLE LATTERIE SOOALI. • 

CIRCOLARE 27 PEBBRAIO I92O. N. 42600, DEL MlNISTERO PER LE TERRE LIBERATE, SULLA RI- 
COSTITOZIONB DELLE LATTERIE SOCIALI. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE I® FEBBRAIO 1920, N. 189, CHE MODIFICl GLI ARTICOU 2, 8, 12, 
14, 25 DEL REGIO DECRETO 28 NOVEMBRE 1919, N. 2405, E DETTA SPECIALI NORME PER 
PREDISPORRE LA IMMEDIATA ESECUZIONE DI LAVORI PUBBUCI B DI COLONIZZAZIONE 
INTERNA NELLE TERRE LIBERATE. Gazzetta VfficiaU del RegflO d^Italia, N, 53. Rome, 
4 March 1920. 

ReGIO DECRETO 26 PEBBRAIO 192O, N. 2/1, CHE APPROVA LE NORME PER L’APPLICAZIONE DEL 
DECRETO-LEGGE 2 SETTEMBRE I919, N, 1759 , RECANTE PROVVEDIMENTI A PAVORE DELLE 
jfesociAZiONi AGRARIE DI MUTUA ASSICURAZIONE. Gozzctfa Ufficiale del RegflO d*Italia, 
No. 78. Rome, 2 April, 1920. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 7 MARZO 1 920, N. 283, CONCERNENTB L*ANTIC:pAlA LIQUIDAZIONE 
DELLE POLIZZB EMESSE A PAVORE DEI MILITARI E GRADUATI DI TRUPPA COMBATTENTI. 

Gazsetta Ufficiale del Regno Italia, No. 71. Rome, 25 March 1920. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 15 APRILE I920, N. 577, CHE STABILISCE UN CONTRIBUTO FISSO PER OGNl 
CAPO BOVINO SOTTOPOSTO A MACELLAZIONB, DEVOLVENDONB IL PROVBNTO ALLA TUTELA E 
all'incrembnto del PATRIM02U0 zooTECNico NAZIONALE. GazzcUa Ufficiale del Regno 
^Italia, No. ii8. Rome, 20 ilay 1920. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 22 APRILS 192O, N. 515, RECANTS PRO'WEDIMBNTI PER LA COLTIVAZIONE 
DELLE TERRE. Gozzctta Ufficiale del Regno dlItalia, No. 105. Rome, 4 May 1920, 

ReGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 22 APRILE 1920 , N. 516, RECANTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER IL CRI 3 D 1 T 0 
PONDIAEMO E AGRARIO A PAVORE DI ASSOCIAZIONI DI LAVORATORI DELLA TERRA. GOZ- 
zetta Ufficiale del Regno dlItalia, No, 105. Rome, 4 May 1920. 

CiRCOLARE II MAGGIO 1920, N. 2343, DEL MlNISTERO DI AGRICOLTURA, PER L’APPLICAZIONB 
DEL REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 22 APRILE I93O, N. 515. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 3 GIUGNO Z920, N. 859, CHE RECA PROVVEDIMENTI ECONOMIC! PER 
PACILIXARE LA SICOSTRUZIONB DEI PAESI DANNEGGIATIDALLA GUERRA. Gozzetta UfficiaU 
del Regno dlltaUa, No. 153 . Rome, 30 Jime 1920. 

IfBGQB 26 SETTEMBRE I92O, N. 1313, CHE AUTORIZZA LA SPBSA DI LIRE 3OO.OOO.OOO PER 
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L'ESEcazioNE Di OPERH PUBBtiCHE. Gozzefta Ufftciale del Regno d*ItaUa, No. 233, Rome, 
2 October 1020. 

I,EGGE 26 SETTEMBRE I9?0, N. 1.^95, CONTENENTE PROVVEDIBlENn PER AGBVOLARE IL CRB- 
EITO AELE COOPERATIVE DI LAVORO ED Ai LORO CONSORZI. Gozzetia UfficiaJe del Regno 
d*Italia, No. 257. Rome, 30 October 1920. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 8 OTTOBRE I92O, N. I465, CHE RECA NORMS PER LA COMPOSIZIONE 
DELLE COMMISSIONI PROVINCIAL! E CENTRALS DI CUI AL REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 22 APRILB 
1920, N. 515, CONTENENTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER LA COLTIVAZIONE DELLE TERRE E STABl- 
LISCE ALTRESt LE ATTRIBUZIONI B LE COMPETENZE DELLE COMMISSIONI STES 9 E. GozzetUt 

Ufficiah del Regno d^Ualia, No. 248. Rome, 20 October 1920. 

CiRCOLARE II NOVEMBRD 192O, N. 8255 , DEL MlNISTERO DI AGRICOLTURA, PER L*APPLICAZIONE 
DEL REGIO DECRETO 8 OTTOBRE I92O, N. 1 465. 

REGIO DECRETO-LISGGE 7 NOVEMBRE 192O, N. 1599, CHE AUTORIZZA L’ISTITUTO NAZIONALE 
DI CREDITO per la CoOPERAZIONE ad IMPIEGARE IN OPERAZIONI DI CREDITO A PAVORE 
DI COOPERATIVE ED ENTI DI CONSUMO IL PONDO DI 20 MILIONI, DI CHI ALL’ART. 6 DEL 
REGIO DECRETO 24 LXJGLio 1919, N. 1459. Gozsctta Ufficialc del Regno d*Italia, No. 275. 
Rome, 22 November 1920. 

REGIO DECRETO II NOVEMBRE I920, N. 1703, CHE APPROVA IL RBOOLAMENTO PER IL PUN- 
ZIONAMENTO DELLA SeZIONE DI CREDITO PONDIARIO B AGRARIO DELL’ISTITUTO NAZIONALE 
DI CREDITO PER LA CooPERAZiONE. Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d*Iialia^ N. 289. Rome, 
S December 1920. 

DECRETO MINISTERIALE 3 PEBBRAIO I92I, PORTANTE NDOVI PROVVEDIMENTI PER LA RICOSTI- 
TDZIONE DELLE LATTERIE SOCIALI NELLE PROVINCE LIBERArS. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 3 APRILS 1921, N. 573, RELATIVO AL PINANZIAMENTO DEI CONSORZI 
DI RICOSTRUZIONE E DELLE COOPERATIVE DI LAVORO NELLE N 0 OVB PROVINCE PER LA 
RESTAURAZIONE DEI FAESi DANNBGGXATI. GazzeUa Vfficiole del Regno d*Italia, No. ZI3. 
Rome, 14 May 1921. 

lyBGGE 7 APRILE I92I, N. 456, CONCERNENTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER L*ISTITUTO NAZIONALE DI 
CREDITO PER LA COOPERAZIONE. Ga%%eUa UificiaU del Regno (ffItaUa, No. 94. Rome, 
21 April 1921. 

REGIO DECRETO 3I LXJGLIO I92I, N. I073, CHE RECA PROWEDIMBNTI PER LTSTirUTO NAZIONALS 
DI CREDITO PER LA COOPERAZIONE. Guzzetta Uficiale del Regfw dlltalia, n. 193. Rome, 
13 August 1921. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 6 SETTEMBRE 1 93 1 , N. I288, CHE PROROGA IL TERMINB DI CUI ALL’ART. 1 
DEL REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 22 APRILE I920, N. 515, RECANTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER 
LA COLTIVAZIONE DELLE TERRE. Gozzetta UficiaU del Regno d*Italia, No. 229. Rome, 
29 September 1921. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 23 OTTOBRE 1921 , N. 1523 , CONCERNENTE l/ADOZIONB DI PROWEDI^ 
MENTI IN MATERIA DI OCCUPAZIONE DI TERRE. GoZZCtta UfficUle dol Rogno d'ltoUa, NO. 366. 
Rome, 14 November 192X. 

CiRCOLARB 15 NOVEMBRE 193I, N. IO372, DEL MlNISTERO PER L’AQRICOLTDRAj PERL'APPLI- 
CAZIONB DEI RBGI DECRETI-LEGGB 6 SETTEMBRE I93I, N. 1388 B 23 OTTOBRE I92I, 
N. 1523, PORTANTI PROVVEDIMENTI PER LA CONCESSIONS DI TERRE AD ENTI ED ASSOCIA- 
ZIONX AGRARIE. 

RbGIO DECRETO 15 DICEMBRE I92I, N. 2047 , CHE APPROVA IL TBSTO XJNICO DELLE LEGGI 
PER LA CONCESSIONS DELLE TERRE. Gozzetta UfflcUtU del Regno d^IiaUa, No. 25. Rome, 
31 January 1922. . 

ReGIO DECRETO 12 PEBBRAIO 1922, N. 214, CHE MODIPICA QOJSLLO 6 PEBBRAIO I919, 
N. 107, CONTENENTE NORMS PER l’bSECUZIONB DI OPERB POBBLICHB, Gazxeiia UfficioU 

del Regno dUtalia, No. 60. Rome^ 13 Matdi 1922. 

REGIO DBCRETO-LEGGE 16 PEBBRAIO 1922, N. 334 , CHB RHCA NORMS INTS3B AD AGBVOLARE 
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lu CREDITO AD BNTI ADTO^OMI DI CONStTMO, A COOPERATIVE E LORO CONSORZI. GdZ- 

zdta Ufficiale del Regno d'Italia, No. 7 t, Rome, 25 JVlarch 1922. 

REGIO DECRBTO 19 FEBBRAIO Iy22, 25$, CHE APPROVE LO STATUTO DEIi’ISTITUTO Na- 

ZIOHALB DI CREDITO PER LA COOPBRAZIONE, CON SEDE CENTPALE IN ROMA. Gazzetta 
Uffictale dll Rigno d'Italia, No. 73 - Rome 28 March 192?. 

RACCOLTA DELLE DI 9 POSIZIONI LEGISLATIVE EMANATE PER LA INTENSIP 1 CA 2 I 0 NE DEIJJB 
COLTURE B PER LA CONCESSIONE DI TERRE AD ENTI ED ASSOCIAZIONI AGRARIE. Milli- 

siero per PAgriooltura. Rome, 1920. 

ISTiTTTO Nazionale DI CREDITO PER LA CooPERAZioNE. Annual Rcports. 

ISTITUTO IS^AZIONALE DI CREDITO PER LA COOPERAZIONE. REGOLAMENTO INTERNO (PROVVI- 
soRio) DELLA Sezione DI Credito Fondiario ED Agrario. Rome, 1921. 

ISTITTTO Nazionale di Credito per la Cooperazione. Sezione di credito fondiai^io e 
agrario. Istruzioni ai pbriti per le stime inerenti ai mutui fondiari. Rome, 1921. 
Opera Nazionale per i Combattenti. CracoLARB n. 58 del 3 settembrb 1920, avente 
per oggetto : criteri direttivi per l’assistenza al moveuento cooperativistico 

DEI COMBATTBNTL 

I combattenti E LA COOPERAZIONE. RASSEGNA STATISUCA AL SliTTEMBRE 1921. Opera 
Nazionale per i Combatleuti. Rome, 1921. 

Annuario statistico ITAUANO. Ajtmi 1914, lyi*), 1916, 1917 e ryi8. UtfidoCcnliole di Sta- 
tistica. Rome, 1915, iqi^^ 1917 and 1919. 

BolleUino delVOpera Xazionale per i Cond^attenli. Rome. 

Bollettim del Lavoro e deUa Pre^ndcma Sociak. IVIinistero peril I^voro c la Previdenza Sociale. 
Rome. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

Bachi (Riccardo): PoUtica della cooperazione. In: VItalia rconomica, Annuario clclla vita 
commerciale, industiialc, agraria, bancaria, finanziaria c dcUa politica economica. 
Anni 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917,1918, 1919, 1920. Turin, Society tipografico editricc na¬ 
zionale, 1915, 1916 ; IVClan-Rome-Naples, Societa editrice D. Aligliieri, 1917, 1918, 1919, 
1920, 1921. 

Casalini (Mario): Ivalegge suUemutueagrarie. In: Cooperazime c Mvdiialitd Agtaria.'Romei, 
28 September 1919. 

Manfrbdi (Avv. Felice): Prindpii, storia e legiblazioue della cooperazione. Milano, Cooperativa 
Gxafica degli Operai, 1921, 

Padoa (Aw. Guido): I,e prindpali disposizioui sul credito a favoie delle assochizioui agri- 
cole. Istitulo Nazionale di Credito per la Cooperazione, Rome, 1920. 

Do,; Disposizioni sulle afFittanze di terreni c sui diritti di pcsca alle sodeth cooperative. 

Istitulo Nazionale di Credito per la Cooperazione. Rome, 1920. 

RoccA (Giuseppe): I**occupazione delle teire incolte da parte delle associazioul di agricol- 
tori. Tmin, Sodet^ tipogxadco'editrice nazionale, 1920. 

Rrmi (MeuCdo): l^ cooperazione in Italia. Como, Tip, Coop. «A. Bari», 1921. 
Serpieri (Arrigo): I^e affittanze collettive in Italia e in particolare qudle dei braedanti. In: 

Stddi sxjx contratti agrari. Bologna, Zanichelll, 1920. 

IL MOVIMBNTO ooopERATivo IN ITAUA. Uffido statistico della I<cga Nazionale delle Cooperative. 
Milan, 1920. 

I;E POIIZZE DEI COMBATTENTI. OPERAZIONI CONSBNTITE SULLE POUZZB E LORO CONFERBIENTO 
A COOPERATIVE. Federazione Itallana delle Cooperative tra Combattenti. Rome, 1921, 
Credito e Cooperazione. Organo dell’Associazione fra le Bandie Popolari. Rome. 

La Cooperazione Agricola. Organo della Sezione di Credito Fondiario e Agrario dell'Istituto 
Nazionale di Credito per la Cooperazione. Rome. 

La Cooperazione Italiana. Organo della I<ega Nazionale delle Cooperative. Milan. 
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Coopera'Jom Popolare. Orgaiio della Coufederaadone Cooperaiiva Ilaliana. Rome. 

Jl Sindacato Cooperativo. Organo del Slndacato Nazionale dellc Cooperative. Rome. 

La Rivista della Cooperazioiie, Rome. 

In the early part of the War, owing the general mobilization which 
deprived all undertakings of their youngest and strongest employees and 
to the concentration of all efforts and all energies on the immediate object 
of preparation for carrying on the War, the co-operative movement in 
Italy had a temporary set-back and was almost brought to a standstill. 
Subsequently, however, when it became necessary to take steps to ensuie 
the food-supply and to strengthen the economic resistance of the country, 
the policy followed by the Government in regard to the production and 
distribution of food-stuffs and to public works, agricultural credit and 
home colonization, contributed in no small degree to the development of 
co-operative distributive societies, co-operative societies for production 
and labour, and agricultural co-operative societies, which, already numer¬ 
ous in Northern and Central Itah", have spread also in Southern Italy. 
After the cessation of hostilities, the necessity of speeding up the resump¬ 
tion of the normal productive activity gave rise everywhere to new and 
fruitful enterprises, in which co-operation could not fail to play an import¬ 
ant part, and thus co-operation, encouraged as it was by adequate State- 
aid, became a powerful instrument for the economic reconstruction of 
Italy. It is our present purpose to describe the different provisions which 
were made between 1914 and 1920 for the encouragement of co-operation. 
In doing so, we must group them according to the kind of co-operative 
society which they were intended to benefit. 

§ I. Provisions in favour oif societiks of agricueturau labourers. 

This group of provisions aimed essentially at encouraging a tendency 
which lias become more and more marked in Italy in recent years -- the 
tendency, that is, of the co-operative organizations composed mainly 
of labourers to devote themselves to agricultural undertakings, by acquir¬ 
ing land and cultivating or improving it by the labour and for the benefit 
of their luenibers. It seemed to the Government that this tendency de¬ 
served to be encouraged as being of great economic ralue and of consid¬ 
erable social importance. 

This movement on the part of labourers and peasants towards agri¬ 
cultural undertakings assumes various forms in Italy, beginning with 
the different kinds of limited participation in the tmdertaking and passing 
to the leasing and ownership of land, but it has attained its greatest devel¬ 
opment in the co-operative land-holding societies [affittanze collettive) 
which are one of the most characteristic forms of Italian co-operation. 
These are societies of agricultural labourers formed for the purpose of cul¬ 
tivating lands obtained, in the majority of cases, on a letting agreement, 
but in other cases on a produce-sharing agreement {mezzadria, torzeria) or 
even by purchase. According to the system of managing the land it is 
usualy to distingitish between land-holding societies with di\nded manage- 
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ment and land-holding societies with combined management. The foimer 
take a considerable area of land from the owner and cultivate it by di¬ 
viding it in small parcels amongst the members; in the latter, on the 
other hand, the members cultivate the land in common, under joint man¬ 
agement and technical direction. 

The first measures taken to encourage these societies were contained 
in the Decree-Iyaw of 20 September 1917, No. 1,676 and in thatof 4 August 
1918, No. 1,218. 

The Decree of 1917 in fact, authorized the letting by private treaty 
to co-operative land-holding societies (i) of cultivable lands belonging to 
the State, and the Decree of 1918 gave a similar authorization in respect 
of cultivable lands belonging to the provinces, communes and other public 
bodies, and laid down also that, in case of lands being put up to public com¬ 
petition, preference was to be given to co-operative land-holding societies 
when the offers made were equal. The length of the lease was not, as a 
rule, to exceed nine years. However, in the case of lands belonging to 
the State, the length of the lease might, with the approval of the Council 
of Ministers, be extended to a greater number of years when special obli¬ 
gations were imposed on the society taking the land to reclaim or improve 
it or to carry out other works. Under the same circumstances, the length 
of the lease could be extended in the case of lands belonging to public 
bodies, subject to the approval of the competent authorities, after consul¬ 
tation with the Director of Itinerant Agricultural Instruction. 

For lands belonging to the State, the annual rent is payable quarterly 
in advance. For lands belonging to other public bodies, it is payable 
half-yearly in advance. 

As security for payment of the rent and for the fulfilment of other 
obligations towards the State arising out of the agreement, the society 
must ^ve caution-money equal to a quarter's rent. At the request of 
the society, the caution may be formed during the first two years of the 
lease by the pa3rment of a proportionate additional rent. 

In the case of land leased from the provinces, communes or other pub¬ 
lic bodies, the caution must be equal to a half-year's rent plus the value 
of the live stock (if any) on the holding and must be given in cash, or by 
the assignment of a savings deposit to the body which is the owner of the 
land, in public debt securities or in securities guaranteed by the State, 
At the request of the society taking the land, the caution may be given 
in equal half-yearly instalments extending over a period of not more than 
three years from the date of the agreement (2). 


(i) Xa the Decree they are referred to as ** cooperative agricole, ** an es:pression which 
is also oommotily used to denote co-operative land-holding societies. 

{2) The Senate in ratifying the Decree of 4 August 1918, No. 1,218 at its sitting of 19 
December 1920, made considerable amendements to it, principally for the purpose of better 
guaranteeiag the bodies who are the owners of the lands, of ensuring that no technical diflSl- 
culties should be placed in the way of agricultural production and of safeguarding the orga¬ 
nized cultivators themselves both in r^jard to the technical and finaudal capabilities of 
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The Decree of 4 August 1918, No* 1,218, further laid down that the pro¬ 
visions of that Decree itself and chose of the Decree of 20 September 1917, 
No. 1676, should be extended to certain agricultural bodies existing in the 
provinces of the former Papal States and of Emilia, on condition that they 
would undertake to have the lands directly cultivated by their members. 
The agricultural bodies in question are the so-called universitd agrarie, 
which have been formed in various communes in Latium, in other provin¬ 
ces of the former Papal States and in Emilia, to exercize and to safeguard 
the customary rights [usi civici) of sowing, grazing, cutting wood, etc., 
for the benefit of the rural communities and to cultivate the public lands. 

Apart from the taking of lands belonging to public bodies, a new 
and most important field of activity has recently been opened up to agri¬ 
cultural co-operation in the occupation and acquisition of uncultivated 
or badly cultivated lands. 

The economic crisis occasioned by the War has, in fact, caused the 
idea to be more generally accepted that land should be utilized to the 
utmost by cultivating lands hitherto uncultivated or improving the cultiv¬ 
ation of those which have been badly cultivated, more particularly with 
a view to the production of cereals. This idea took practical shape in cer¬ 
tain provisions contained in the Decree-Daws of 2 September 1919, No. 1,633; 
of 22 April 1920, No. 515 ; of 8 October 1920, No. 1,465 ; of 6 September 
1921, No. 1,388, and of 23 October 1921, No. 1,523, which regulate the 
granting of lands to agricultural associations and particularly to co¬ 
operative societies. We will describe the principal regulations now in 
force (i). 

Dands which are uncultivated or are insufficiently cultivated, having 
regard to their nature, to local agricultural conditions, and to the require¬ 
ments of good husbandry, may be requisitioned in favour of legally con¬ 
stituted agricultural associations. In order to see how this fundamental 
condition is ascertained, it is necessary to bear in mind the purposes and 
objects expressly stated in Article i of the Decree of 2 September 1919 
No. 1633, which are ** to provide for the necessary increase of agricultural 
production and especially of the production of cereals, vegetables and 
edible tubers, and for the necessities of the agricultural population." 
The provisions, therefore, do not lay down punishments for negligence on 
the part of the occupier but order the requisition of the land for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining an increase of production and of providing for the re¬ 
quirements of the cultivators (2). 

the co-operative societies, and in regard to the fixing of eqnitable rents and the revision of 
the rents in the case of long leases. The Bill for the ratification of the Decree as now be¬ 
fore the Ch a m ber of Deputies, having been distributed at the sitting of 27 Januaiy 1931. 
{Cainsra dei DeputcUi : AUi Parlavmttarif No. 1,3:89.). 

(1) The provisions contained in the Decree I^ws mentioned were consolidated in the 
Royal Decree of 15 December 193X, No 2,0^7, published in the Gaszefia UfficlaU del Regno 
d*ItaJfa, No. 25, 31 Januaiy 1922. 

(2) The provisions contained in the Decree I^w of 2 S^tember 1919 No. 1,633, the object 
of which is to asstite the marimnm utHisalion of the national wealth and the fullest possible 
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The associations of which we have spoken must show that they are 
possessed of sufficient means and tech" ical capacity to cultivate the lands 
to be granted to them and, if they are already in occupation of land, they 
must show that they have cultivated it in a satisfactory manner 

The period of the occupation must not exceed four years. 

The bodies to which the lands are granted are obliged to commence, 
within the specified term, the work prepara toy to sowing over Jb& whole 
of the land occupied, which must not be sub-let or granted to other 
persons under any form of agreement whatever If these obliga-^ions are 
not fulfilled the grant is cancelled. 

The grant of the right to occupy the land implies the suspension of 
any previous agreement for the cultivation of the holding, subject to the 
payment of compensation for works in progress, for truit still on the 
trees and for any other legitimate claim, provision being made for the 
payment of such compensation in the grant itself. 

After the lapse of two 3^ears from the date of the decree authorizing 
the provisional occupation, the grantee can make application to have the 
right of occupation made definite, if the lands in question are " suscep¬ 
tible of important changes in the system of cultivation or are subject to 
obligations to reclaim '' and if it appears that the association or body to 
whom they were granted has put them under cultivation in a satisfactory 
manner and has completely fulfilled the obligations stipulated in the grant. 

yield from the land, are based on the legal principle in virtue of whidi Uie property of priv¬ 
ate individuals may be dibposed of for reasons of public uUUty provided this is duly proved 
and compensation is pdd. Moreover, historical precedents may be found for the Decree 
itsdf in earlier Ic^al rol^. In the exercize of the exceptional powets conferred upon it 
dtxring the Wax, the Government liad already by the Decree of 30 October 1915, No. 1,570, 
taken measures to facilitate requisitions in general, indudiug requisitions of land ordered by 
tte dvil and military authorities. With regard to requisitions made by the dvil author- 
ities the Prefect was instructed to take the necessary steps by the issue of a decree in whidi 
the reasons for the action taken were explained and the drawing up of an inventory of the 
property to be occupied in the cases in which the drcumstances arose which were contemplat¬ 
ed by Artide 7 of the I,aw of 20 March 18G5 on the settlement of claims involving 
administrative bodies ** hwen for serious reasons of public necessity the administrative author¬ 
ity must without delay dispose of private property. * But the first decree containing 
special rules for the occupation of lands was that of 14 February 1918, No. 147, by 
which provisions were laid down for the so-caUed ** agricultural mobilization. In this 
Decree the compulsory occupation of lands was contemplated not only in the case dealt 
with by Axtlde 7 of the Eaw on the settlement of claims involving administrative bodies, 
but also as the sanction for the failure on the part of landowners to carry out specific Im¬ 
provements or other works which they had been requested to carry out. Another Decree 
containing similar provisions is that of 16 January 1919, No. 55, which confirmed the re¬ 
gulations for the organization, powers and duUes of the Opera NaUomle per iComhaitenti with 
which we will presently deal. The decree authorizes that body, as we shall see, by means 
of a special expropriation procedure?, to enter definitdy into possession of lands belonging 
either to public bodies or to private individuals, with a view to granting to oo-opera- 
tive land-holding societies consisting in the main of ex-service men and to fedHtate the work 
of improvement and settiement by rendering tedmical and financial assistance. 
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Compensation is also pa3’'able to the owner of the laud and this must 
be fixed by the grant itself. 

Lands definitely assigned to agricultural associations are granted to 
farmers under an occupation licence or a renewable lease with obligation 
to make improvements or, in so far as it may be possible, under an occupa¬ 
tion licence with obligation to make improvements and with right to 
purchase. 

On the expiry of the period of the occupation licence or lease the par¬ 
cels of land return of right into the possession of the body or aasociation, 
which arranges to make fresh grants. / 

The occupier who has fulfilled the prescribed conditions has a pre¬ 
ferential right to the new grant of the holding he has occupied. 

It is the duty of the prefect of the province to arrange for the requisi¬ 
tion of land in view of temporary occupation, subject to the approval of 
a special consultative body — the Provincial Commission or the District 
Committee. The Provincial Commission is composed of the Chief Excise 
Officer (intendente di finanza), who acts as chairman ; the Director of Itin¬ 
erant Agricultural Instruction or another agricultural expert belonging 
to one of the agricultural institutions of the province; or an engineer 
belonging to the Cadastral Survey or the Corps of Civil Engineers; of two 
landowners who cultivate their own land or two farmers directly" cultivat¬ 
ing their holdings, and of two agricultural labourers, these being nomin¬ 
ated by the Prefect after consultation with the farmers* and labourers* 
organizations respectively. The District Committee, formed wherever the 
importance of the operations and the local conditions require it, fulfils, in 
respect to lands within the limits of the district [oircondario), the same 
ftmctions as those assigned to the Provincial Commissions. 

The definite right of occupation of whidi we have spoken is conferred 
by Royal Decree on the initiative of the Minister of Agriculture and subject 
to the approval of a special Central Commission which is formed b^^ Royal 
Decree on the proposal of the same Minister and is composed of a Coun¬ 
cillor of State, who acts as chairman ; of two Directors-General and of a 
Chief of Division of the Ministry of Agiicultuie ; of a magistrate of rank not 
inferior to that of Councillor of the Court of Appeal; of two agricultural 
experts chosen from among the ofiicials of the Ministrv^ of rank not lower 
than that of Senior Inspector or from among the instructors in agricultural 
schools. 

Against the orders made by the prefect appeal may be made to the 
Ministry of Agriculture within 15 days from receiving notice of them. 
The appeal does not have the effect of suspending the carrying out of 
the order; the Minister of Agriculture, however, may suspend it for seri¬ 
ous reasons on the advice of the Central Commission for the Granting of 
Lands. 

The results obtained by the application of the measures indicated 
were certainly remarkable. The principle of co-operation succeeded in 
finding a wider field of experiment and of application in the cultivation of 
land ; many fanners, hitherto ignorant of it, were brought to a knowledge 
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of co-operative organization ; they were compelled to study, to realize 
and to face difficulties and responsibilities in the management, cultivation, 
and working of land; the agricultural population became interested in 
the various problems of production with which they now found themselves 
more directly faced ; in a word, a great outburst of energy took place in 
individual and collective labour, with beneficial lesults as far as the ess¬ 
ential purpOvSe of increasing the cultivation of food-stuffs was concerned. 

Between September 1919 and April 1920, 27,252 hectares were grant¬ 
ed to agricultural associations and agricultural co-operative societies, 
particularly in the provinces of Rome, Caltanissetta, Catanzaro, Reggio 
Calabria, Cosenza, Roggia and Bari. Tens of thousands of hectares 
were subsequently granted to co-operative societies in Sicily and in 
Ivatium. 

But in order that the labourers' associations might be able to develop 
their activity to the advantage of their own members and of the national 
economy, it was indispensable that they should be provided with capital 
proportionate to the needs of their lands. For this purpose it was neces- 
sar3" that the credit institutions, should find, in their dealings with the 
associations, not less adequate security than that 'which the societies 
which undertake public contracts are able to oJffer. In regard to 
co-operative land-holding societies and to the univenM agraric, therefore, 
some modifications were made by the Decree of 8 October 1916, No. 336 
to the right of distraint for the enforcement of the repayment of agricultural 
loans {prwilegio agrario) regulated by the Law of 23 January 1887, 
No. 4,276. The object of these amendments was to give to this right of 
distraint that character of a charge upon the land which is indispensable 
if it is to ser\"e as the basis for a development of agricultural credit commen¬ 
surate with the importance of the new co-operative movement. The 1110di- 
fi^tions introduced are of various kinds. In the first place, the right of 
distraint is extended even to fruit still on the trees ; secondly, the landlord's 
right of distraint, if it comes into conflict "with the right of distraint in re¬ 
spect of agricultural loans, is reduced to tw'o 3’ears. But the most important 
modification consists in the prohibition, when a sale takes place, to consign 
to the purchaser the objects to w^hich the right of distraii\t is applicable < 
until the debt to the lending institution has been paid. Failure to ob¬ 
serve this prohibition is a misdemeanour on the part of the debtor who sells 
and gives the creditor the right to make good his claim against the pur¬ 
chaser. The purchaser, on the other hand, is put in a position readily 
to ascertain the existence of the right of distraint, as, instead of tliis being 
inscribed in the register of the Registrar of Mortgages, a copy of the loan 
agreement by which the right of distraint is brought into being is deposit¬ 
ed at the office of the secretary of the commune and an extract from the 
agreement is put up on the communal notice-board. 

To these provisions regarding the right of distraint the new decree 
added special reductions of the duty payable in respect of loans to co-oper¬ 
ative land-holding societies and universitA agmrie. The registration duty 
on the loan agreements was fixed at 12 centesimi per 100 liras of capital 
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lent, this being the same rate fixed in respect of loant* to co-operative soci¬ 
eties for production and labour. 

The Decree of 26 July 1917, No. 1,269, laid down other new provisions 
for making it easier for agricultural associations to obtain credit for the 
cultivation of cereals, extending to credit operations of this kind the right 
of distraint upon goods Ijdng in the dwelling-houses and other buildings 
belonging to the holding, as well as making reductions in the duty pa3"able. 

The Decree of 14 July 1918, No. 1,142, which laid down provisions 
for credit to the univcrsiia agrarie of Latium, is also important. It con¬ 
tains rules both for enabling these bodies to obtain loans for the provision 
of w'orldng capital more readily and in larger measure, and for placing them 
in a position to enfranchise, increase and improve the collective property, 
authorizing the National Insurance Institution, the National Fund for 
Woikmen’s Invalidity' and Old Age Pensions (now the National Social 
Insurance Fund), the savings-banks, the Monti di pietd and the ordinary 
and co-operative credit institutions to grant loans for the purposes mention¬ 
ed notwithstanding any provision to the contrary' in laws, regulations or 
rules. It may also be noted here that in these provisions is introduced 
the principle that the State shall provide guarantees to the lending insti¬ 
tutions for the payment of the annuity charges in respect of the loans 
granted to the univemtci agrarie. 

The object of t^e provisions of this Decree was not only' to ensure, 
by means of Ihe better and more effective working of the university agra¬ 
rie of lyatium, the carrying out of the local agricultural programme and the 
prosperity of the individual farmers, but also to do away with conflicts 
and differences between landowners, farmers and labourers, and to 
introduce into the Province of Rome a land system more in keeping with 
its centuries-old traditions arid with the requirements of up-to-date agri¬ 
culture. 

But the need of credit felt by the different types of society which we 
have so far described — co-operative*land-holding societies, university 
agrariej and the bodies and associations which ha\e arisen in virtue of 
the special legislation relating to the granting of land to agricultural lab¬ 
ourers — has in recent y'ears considerably increased, owing to the strong 
tendency to purchase land, to the high price of land and to the high 
rents, as well as to the increased prices of the stock and e(iuipment neces¬ 
sary for an up-to-date and inteusive cultivation. The necessity on the 
other hand, of organizing a system of credit adapted to the particular 
conditions and requirements of associations of this kind which, being com¬ 
posed of workers of small means, had to have recourse in large measure 
to credit to obtain the capital necessary for taking up and cultivating 
land, induced the Government to create a special section of the National 
Credit Institution for Co-operation (of which we will speak later) known 
as the Land and Agricultural Credit Section (Decree-Law of 22 April 1930, 
No. 516) for the purpose of making loans to university and associa¬ 

tions of agricultural labourers legally constituted in the form of co-opera- 
tive societies or otherwise which are owners or tenants of lands or occupy 
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land tinder voluntary agreement or in virtue of the orders made by the 
administrative authority in the cases contemplated by the Decrees of 
2 September 1919, No. 1,633, April 1920, No. 515. 

Tha Land and Agricultural Credit Section is authorized to carry on 
the foUovdng business: 

(d) loans for supplying working capital for the farming of land, its 
ordinary cultivation and the manipulation of the produce ; 

(J) loans for improvements and for changes in the s^'stem of cul¬ 
tivation ; 

(c) mortage loans for the purchase of land, its enfranchisement from 
dues and for land improvement, up to 80 per cent, of the purchase 
pru;e or of the estimated value of the land (i). 

The Section has at its disposal a foundation capital of 50,000,000 
liras, of which 25,000,000 liras was allocated to it by the State as a special 
contribution free from interest, while 15,000,000 liras were granted to 
it by the Opera Nazionale per i CombaUenti and 10,000,000 liras by the 
National Social Insurance Fund. The State has also furnished 50,000,000 
liras in the form of an advance for use in making loans for the provision of 
working capital and contributes to the extent of 2 % per cent, to the pa^’’- 
ment of the interest on the mortgage loans. When the Section has in¬ 
vested at least half its own capital in mortgage loans it nfey issue mortage 
bonds up to an amount equal to ten times the aggregate capital guaranteed 
by the mortgages held, according to rules similar to those in force for the 
mortage-bonds of the land credit institutions. 

The formation of this Section, representing the definite collaboration 
of the State in the fimancing of these societies, is certainly the most 
outstanding fact in connection with the facilities given to them. The 
Section is, in fact, a sort of bank for peasants* associations and is author¬ 
ized to furnish lliree kinds of credit •— land credit, credit for making 
improvements, and credit for the supply of working capital. 

In view of the sum fixed, if may be regarded as a first experiment 
which is being carried out, an experiment which is particularly import¬ 
ant at the present time when all initiatives are highly appreciated which 
tend to the better solution of the land prDblem in the general interest of 
production. 

Between 30 April and 31 December 1921 the Section issued to co-oper¬ 
ative land-holding societies, agricultural associations, universitd agrarie 
and other bodies 1,829 loans guaranteed by bills to the total amount of 
110,432,930 liras and mortgage loans to the amount of 6,500,000 liras. 

In general it may be said that the measures taken in favour of the 
co-operative land-holding societies and kindred organizations have fully 
achieved their object. In fact, even before the War they had attained 
a considerable devdopment and they are now giving indications of becom- 

(1) Similar powers were coaimed by the Decree-Eaw of 7 June 1920, No. 775, on the 
Agricoltmal Credit Section of the Bank of Sicily in relation to the cooperative land- 
holding societies in ^dly. 
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ing general and of spreading to all the regions of Italy, from Emilia and 
Romagna to lyombardy, Tuscany, the Roman Campagna, Apuha, Basili¬ 
cata, Sicily. The National Federation of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies (Bologna) has information relating to 369 co-operative societies, 
cultivating a total of 79,000 hectares of land, but in this number are not 
included many co-operative societies of Tatium, of Southern Italy, and 
of Sicily — about one hundred in all — also farming a considerable 
area of land. It is calculated that the co-operative land-holding societies 
directing farm undertakings are about 400, cultivating in all not less 
than 150,000 hectares of land (i). 

By the formation of federal bodies, such as the National Federation 
of which we have already spoken, the Consortium of Co-operative land¬ 
holding Societies of Bologna, the Technical Agricultural Office of the Bank 
of Labour and Co-operation, the Interprovincial Agricultural Federation of 
Milan, and the Federation of the University Agrarie of Latium, the co-oper¬ 
ative land-holding societies of all kinds of North and Central Italy, as well 
as the university agrarie, have secured, for their own benefit, that contin¬ 
uous and effective assistance in technical and administrative questions 
which is necessary for the ordinary cultivation of their lands. 

With regard to the results attained, it may be said that the land 
taken up is usually carefully cultivated and that the gross yield has 
generally increased in comparison with that obtained by the former occup¬ 
iers and sometimes even in comparison with the average yield in the 
locality. 

Speaking generally, it is dear, that, notwithstanding serious finandal 
and technical difficulties, the co-operative land-holding societies and kindred 
sodeties have now made good in Italy. It may be said that the experimental 
stage has been passed and that, thanks to the recent credit facilities 
systematically granted to them by the State, they are well on the way 
to becoming an important factor in the national economy whilst, b^^ ensur¬ 
ing the peaceful transfer of the ownership of the land to those who directly 
cultivate it, in accordance with the long-standing and keen desire of this 
class, they are removing the possibility of conflicts prejudicial to agricul¬ 
tural production. 

§ 2. Measures taken in favour of the co-operati\tb societies 
FOR production AND EABOUR. 

These sodeties, which were first formed by working men, particularly 
by workers belonging to the building trade, more than thirty years ago, 
and are one of the most striking manifestations of co-operative enter¬ 
prise in Italy, arose with the primary object of fredng labour from the 
37ofce of the ordinary contractors and of diiectly contracting for public 
works (construction and maintenance of roads, bridges and canals, carrying 

(i) See Gorot (Dr. OUndo): Ee "affittanze ooUettive”, la loio organizaaaone e i loio 
priocipali moventi. Ontica SocUde^ No. 4. Milan, i6-a8 February 1922. 
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out drainage, reclamation, irrigation and improvement works, etc.). 
Favoured hy the laws on public contracts, they spread rapidly, especially 
during the War and in the period immediately following the ccwssation 
of hostilities, when serious social and economic considerations made it 
clear to the Government that one of the most urgent needs of the moment 
was an extensive and vigorous policy of public works promptly to en¬ 
sure remunerative labour for the workers released from the Army and to 
contribute to the reconstruction and economic betterment of the country. 
In the execution of this vast programme of public works, for which sums 
amounting to several hundreds of millions of liras weie allocated, the 
co-operative labour societies were called upon to play a considerable part. 

Better to under.stand the rules which govern the giving of contracts 
to co-operative societies, it must be premised that in Italy there are three 
S3"stems of gi^dng contracts for public works: {a) by public competition; 
(&) by inviting particular persons to tender; (c) by private tieat3L 

The most usual method is b^" public competition. When contracts 
are to be given after being publicl3’put up to comi>etition, the office which 
has the contract in its gift must in the first place publish an announce¬ 
ment of the competition at least fifteen da3"s before the da3" on which 
it is to be held. This announcement must contain a statement of the fund¬ 
amental conditions of admission to the competition and of the contract. 
To be allowed to tender, when artistic work or works of new construction 
are in question, the applicant must prove his capacit3" b3" presenting a 
certificate signed b3" the prefect or sub-prefect not more than six months 
earlier than the date of the competition to the effect that he has given proof 
of skill and of suflicient practice in the exea^tion cr direction of other 
similar contracts for public or private works. As a guarantee of good 
faith, the person making the tender must deposit a provisional caution, the 
amount of which varies between the tenth the and thirtieth part of 
the amount of the contract. Minute regulations govern the holding of 
the competition. This is the most costh" and complicated S3"stem. 

Private tendering takes place w'hen those who are thought to be suit¬ 
able persons are in\dted b3’’ special letter to present themselves tit the 
place and time named and to make their tenders, or when a statement, de¬ 
scribing the work to be contracted for and the general and specitil conditions, 
is sent to the i)ersons thought to be suitable, with the request that ^163" 
will sign and return it, together with an indication of the price at which 
the3’ would be disposed to caTr3" out the work. 

I/astl3% the contract is said to be given b3* private treaty when the 
public authority negotiates with a particular person; thivS is the simplest 
of the three S3"stems. 

We will now describe the provisions relating to co-operative societies 
which were laid doi\ii prior to the War and in recent 3’-ears, and to which 
is no doubt largely due their great development. 

The first law which gave facilities to co-operative societies for taking 
up public contracts was that of ii July 1889, 6>2i6, introduced as an 

amendment to the rules relating to State expenditure. By this I^aw, in 
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fact, it was laid down that contracts for public works could be made with 
co-operative societies for production and labour formed by working men, 
either by tenderer by private treaty rendering it unnecessary for them to 
face free competition. The Law also favoured the co-operative societies 
in regard to pa^mient for the work and in regard to the deposit of caution- 
mone3". The payments had to be made b^" the State in instalments pro¬ 
portionate to the work already carried out and the caution-money was 
not paid at the time when the contract was signed, but was built up by 
retaining 10 per cent, of each instalment to be paid. This arrangement 
removed the difficulty which these organizations had felt in depositing 
the caution-money' required by^ public authorities as a guarantee for the 
fulfilment of the contract made with it. 

To these facilities the Law of 1889 placed two limits, one relating to 
the amount and the other to the nature of the contracts; it only^ 
allowed contracts to be given to co-operative societies which w'ere of 
less than 100,000 liras in amount and in which manual labour was the 
principal factor. As the first steps were being taken on an unknown 
and difficult i)ath, it was not then thought desirable to sacrifice the 
principle of free and open competition for contracts of an industrial 
nature. Indeed, at the time when the Law was passed co-operation was 
still in its initial stages in Italy and many doubted whether the working 
classes would be able to undertake to carry' out public works, which requir¬ 
ed the persistent and intelligent action of a single strong management. 
But expeiience did not confirm the doubts, and by the Law of 12 May 
1904, No. 178, State administrations and administrations imder the 
supervision of the State were authorized to give contracts for works of 
construction or maintenance, for supplies or for public services, by tender 
or by' private treaty' up to the value of 200,000 liras and without requir¬ 
ing the deposit of caution money, to legally constituted co-operative soci¬ 
eties of workmen for production and labour or to legally^ constituted 
co-ope 3 *ative agricultural productive societies formed by small holders. 
In regard to pay'ment for the work power was given to make instalments 
of payment in ad\ance. 

By' the Lavr of 19 April 1906, No. 126, the exemption from the deposit 
of caiitiou-money^ was extended also to co-operative societies for pro¬ 
duction and labour which comi^eted in the pxiblic competitions for cojitracts 
of a value not exceeding 200,000 liras. 

These laws were followed by that of 25 June 1909, No. 422, on the 
consortia of co-operative societies, which encouraged the tendency^' which 
had been noticeable for some time amongst the co-operative societies for 
production and labour to combine in consortia in order to compete for 
larger contracts. This law laid down the following principles : 

(r) that legally .constituted co-operative societies for production 
and labour may combine in a consortium in order to contract with the 
State or other authorities for the execution of public works in any part of 
the Kingdom; 

(2) that such works may be entrusted to consortia even by private 
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treaty, provided the value of the contract does not exceed twice the total 
amount of the contracts which might be entrusted to the separate co¬ 
operative societies forming the consortium and that the contract for any 
work should not exceed 2,000,000 liras. 

(3) that the rules which apply to the building up of the caution- 
money in the case of co-operative societies shall also apply to the con¬ 
sortia. 

The consortia are established by Royal Decree, enjoy complete in¬ 
dependence and are placed under the supervision of the Ministry; they 
are corporate bodies and are subject to the rules of the commercial code 
in regard to their commercial operations and to all the effects which re¬ 
sult from them. 

Regulations for canydng out the laws above mentioned were issued on 
12 February 1911 (No. 278). They enumerated as follows the kinds of 
co-operative society which were entitled to enjoy the benefit of the legis¬ 
lation relating to public contracts : (a:) Co-operative societies for produc¬ 
tion and labour; (6) co-operative agricultural societies, such as land- 
holding societies, co-operative dairies, co-operative vine-growers' societies, 
co-operative distilleries, co-operative agricultural trading societies, co-oper¬ 
ative societies for the sale of grain, and " any other co-operative under¬ 
taking having objects connected with agricultural production "; (c) mixed 
co-operative societies, which combine the objects and characteristics of 
some of the preceding kinds of society or set before themselves other co¬ 
operative aims. , 

All the prefectures of the Elingdom are obliged to ascertain the true 
nature and composition of the societies before they are permitted to enjoy 
the advantages which the law confers upon them. For this purpose there 
exists at each prefecture a register, known as the prefectural register of 
co-operative societies, in which are noted the most characteristic features 
of the societies which are considered to be entitled to compete for public 
contracts. 

The Regulations referred to also govern the supervision of the co¬ 
operative societies to which they relate. The supervision is in the hands 
of the State and is entrusted to Provincial Commissions of Supervision, 
which are composed of the prefect, who acts as chairman, ot public offi¬ 
cials and of members nominated by the co-operative societies inscribed in 
the prefectural registers, and to the Central Commission for Co-operative 
Societies, which is invested with ample powers in all matters relating to 
co-operation and has in relation to the consortia of co-operative societies 
the same attributions as the Provincial Commissions have in relation to 
the individual societies. 

Amongst the measures taken in recent 3^ars, the Decree of 6 February 
1919, No. 107 (modified by the Royal Decree of 12 February 1922, 
Xo. 214), is of great importance; it rrformed the system of public con¬ 
tracts in order to give it more rapidity and adapt it to the exigencies of 
the moment. It increased to 5*000,000 liras the maximum value of the 
works which could be entrusted to consortia of co-operative societies, and 
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authorized that even this Kmit might be exceeded when, on the advice of 
the Superior Council of Public Works, the administration was of opinion 
that the consortia offered sufficient technical and jSnancial guarantees. 

By the I^aw of 26 September 1920, No. 1,313, the maximum limit for 
the contracts for execution of public works which could be given to indi¬ 
vidual co-operative societies was increased to 1,000,000 liras. 

The Law of 26 September 1920, No 1,495 must also be mentioned; 
to give faciHties to co-operative societies for production and labour and 
to their consortia for obtaining the credit necessary tor the execution of 
works or supplies in respect of which they had entered into contracts 
with the State, it authorized the banks of emission to re-discount for the 
National Credit Institution for Co-operation bills up to the amount of 
100,000,000 liras, at a rate equal to the ordinary rate of discount. This 
Institution was thus put in a position to satisfy the numerous requests 
for credit addressed to it from all parts of Italy by co-operative building, 
manufacturing or agricultural societies, etc. 

For the same purpose of giving the co-operative societies for production 
and labour facilities for obtaining credit for the execution of public works, 
the Federal Credit Institution for the Revival of Venetia was authorized 
by the Royal Decree of 3 June 1920, No. 859, to make advances to the Nat¬ 
ional Credit Institution for Co-operation up to the amount of 30,000,000 
liras, to be applied to making loans in respect of works contracted for in 
the Venetian provinces, where it was necessary to provide for gixdng the 
greatest possible impulse to works of reconstiuction and for the repair 
of property damaged by the war (1), 

We shall see presently that the capital at the disposal of the National 
Credit Institution for Co-operation was considerably increased by other 
provisions. 

By the increase in the maximum amount of the contract on the one 
hand and the credit facilities on the other, the co-operative societies, which 
were also favoured by the provisions made in the Royal Decrees of 28 
November 1919, No. 2,405, and i February 1920, No. 189, to lessen 
unemplo3rment and to increase the nationaJi production, were enabled 
considerably to extend their operations. 

At the end of January 1922, there were in Italy 63 consortia of co-oper¬ 
ative societies, legally constituted within the terms of the Law of 23 
June 1909, No. 422, which grouped together the most important bodies 
in this field To these must be added some federal bodies not establish¬ 
ed in the form of consortia according to the rules of the law mentioned. 

For some of the consortia of co-operative societies we ^ve figures 
showing the value of the works carried out and the works in progress 

(1) To Hadlitate reconstruction in the districts devastated by the War Isy works of which 
the execution, was entrusted to co-operative societies or to the consortia contemplated by the 
Decree-Eaw of 28 November 1920, No. 1,766, the Federal Institate of Credit for the Reviv¬ 
al of Venetia was authorized by the Royal Decree-Eawof 3 April 1921, No. 573» to make 
advances to the National Credit Institution for Co-operation up to the aanount of 
10,000,000 liras. 
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in the 3’ears 1920 and 1921: Bologna Consortium of Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties for Production and Labour: works carried out in 1920, 17,000,000 
liras (including works directly carried out, 4,869,000 liras, and works 
carried out the affiliated co-operative societies, 12,500,000 liras); in 1921, 
works directly carried out, 5,368,000 liras, and works carried out by the 
affiliatea co-operative societies, 13,000,000 liras. Reggio Emilia Consor¬ 
tium of Co-operative Labour Societies; work carried out between 1919 
and 1921, 18,500,000 liras. Florence Consortium of Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties for Production and Labour; in 1920, works carried out, 5,980,000 
liras, and works in progress, 12,460,000 liras; in 1921, works carried 
out, 12,541,000 liras, and works in progress, 27,340,000 liras. Naples 
Consortium of Co-operative Societies for Production and Labour: 
works in progress in 1921 directly carried out, 10,092,418 liras and 
carried out b^’^ affiliated co-operative societies, 5,972,608 liras. Ra¬ 
venna Federation of Co-operative Societies for Production and Labour: 
works carried out in 1921, 11,237,627 liras. Genoa Federation of 
Co-operative Labour Societies, works directly carried out in 1920, 
7,829,000 liras, and works carried out by affiliated co-operative societies, 
1,229,000 liras ; in 1921, works in progress, about 8,000,000 liras. Arezzo 
Consortium of Co-operative Societies for Production and Labour: works in 
progress in 1921, 8,000,000 liras. Pisa Consortium of Co-operative 
Societies for Production and Labour: works in progress in 1921, 8,000,000 
liras. Venetia Co-operative Association: works directly carried out 
in 1921, 7,500,000 liras. Camia Consortium of Co-operative Societies 
for Production and Labour (Tolmezzo): works carried out between 1909 
and 1921, 41,566,000 liras. 

Other important organizations which, however, were not formed un¬ 
der the Law of 25 June 1909, No. 422, are the Milanese Federation of Co¬ 
operative Societies for Production and Labour which in the year 1920-21 
carried out directly works to the amount of 5,764,769 liras and to the 
amount of over io,ooo,ooq liras through the medium of the affiliated co¬ 
operative societies; the Latium Federation of Co-operative Societies for 
Production and Labour, which has works in progress to the amount of 
about 15.000,000 liras; the Pavia Federation of Co-operative Societies 
for Production and Labour, etc. 

From information collected it appears that at the end of 1920 the co¬ 
operative labour societies and their consortia which were directly obtain¬ 
ing credit from the National Credit Institution for Co-operation numbered 
^>034 if the affiliated bodies be included, 1,621), contained 286,000 
lumbers and possessed capital and reserves amounting to about 30,000,000 
liras; they had works in progress, under contract with the Slate, with 
communes, with provinces and with private individuals to the 
amount of over 670,000,000 liras; they possessed plant and materials to 
the value of about 230,000,000 liras, and they had paid wages amounting 
to more than 216,000,000 liras. 

The extent to which co-operation has been applied to the execution 
of works in Venetia is noteworthy. Up to 31 December 1920, out of 
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works to the amount of 500,000,000 liras for the reparation of war damages 
to the property of private individuals and of public bodies, works to the 
amount of fully 200,000,000 liras had been entrusted, with excellent re¬ 
sults, to co-operative societies and their consortia, and the figure has 
since been considerably increased. Before the War there were a hundred 
co-operative societies in that region ; at present there are more than 600 
and they include between 70,000 and 80,000 workers, with technical di¬ 
rection and administrative organization, grouped in federations and as¬ 
sisted by credit institutions. 

Figures such as these, wliile the^" show that the encouragement given 
to this characteristically Italian type of society has had the most bene¬ 
ficial results, prove also, at the same time, that co-operative organization 
is one of the s^^stems best adapted for solving, at any rate partially, the 
problems of labour. 

§ 3. Provisions in favour of co-operative societies 
FORIS^D OF EX-SERVICE MEN. 

The gradual return of the service men to the economic and social life 
of the country was from the beginning accompanied by a decided tendency 
on their part to adopt co-operative methods by which they hoped to be 
able to assure a profitable resumption of labour to all those who had been 
obliged to interrupt their normal work. This movement, which quickly 
became so general and persistent as to assume a quite special importance, 
received a strong impulse and supjlort from a series of measures taken 
by the Government in favour of the service men, conspicuous amongst 
which are those for the formation of the Opera Nazionale per i Combat- 
tenii, for the granting of fiee insurance policies to ex-service men and for 
authorizing loans for productive purposes on the security of these policies. 
In examining these provisions we shall see the manifold advantages 
which this new group of co-operative associations derived from them. 

The Opera Nazionale was formed by ihe I^ieutenanc3r Decree of 10 
December 1917, No. 1,970, for the purpose of making provisions for giv¬ 
ing economic, financial, technical and moral assistance lo ex-service 
men by methods which, while they afford the greatest possible benefit 
to individuals, will also sen^e to promote the technical, economic and 
civil conditions which will enable the labour forces of the nation to have 
the greatest possible productivity.'' It is a corporate body, under inde¬ 
pendent management, and has a capital composed of a foundation capital 
of 300,000,000 liras, the net returns on the working, and legacies and 
donations from individuals or corx>orations; it also has at its disposal 
all the funds which the State Treasury allocates to it for making loans on 
insurance policies. 

The Opera Nazionale is managed by a Council composed of nine mem- 
beis, nominated b^" Royal Decree, on the proposal of the ^nister of the 
Treasury, after consultation with the Council of Ministers. At least four 
members of the Council must he chosen from among citizens who are not 
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officials of public administrations and who have given proof of considerable 
technical and administrative capacity in the pursuit of agiiculture or of 
some branch of industry or commerce. The Opera is supervized by a 
group of three auditors nominated by the Mnistry of the Treasury. 

The organization and duties of the Opera Nazionale are laid down by 
regulations which were approved by the Lieutenancy Decree of 16 January 
1919, No. 55, and its work is carried out along three distinct lines: {a) agri¬ 
cultural, (6) social, and (c) financial. 

The work along agricultural lines, which is of special interest to us, 
is directed:— 

{a) to form a large landed property by means of the lands acquired 
by the Opera, the public lands belonging to the State, to the provinces, 
to the communes, to benevolent institutions, to pubHc bodies and to 
the ecclesiastical bodies which were not dissolved, and the lands belong¬ 
ing to privat - owners which are subject to the obligation of reclamation 
or which may be susceptible of important changes in the system of 
cultivation; 

(6) to develop this property by carr3dng out all the works which 
may be necessary for that purpose ; 

(c) to colonize it. 

As for the public lands belonging to the State or to the other bodies 
u^tioned when they are dedared by a Central Arbitration Board, sit¬ 
ting at Rome and composed of two superior magistrates, a Coundllor of 
State, the Director-General of Agriculture and the Director-General of 
Labour and of Thrift, to be susceptible of important changes in the 
system of cultivation, or when they are subject to the obligation of re¬ 
clamation, they are transferred, by an order of the Arbitration Board itself, 
to the Opera Nazionale. Other rural property belonging to the same bodies 
the Opera may apply to take in emphyteusis or on long lease. 

to the lands belonging to private owners and in the condition 
described, the Central Arbitration Board, following a special procedure 
which has been laid down with a view to safeguarding the interests of 
those hadng rights in them, authorizes their transfer to the Opera Nazionale 
and their immediate occupation by it. 

If it is possible to carry out important changes in the system of 
cultivation of these lands, the Opera Nazionale, having obtained the or¬ 
der transferring them, proceeds to execute the necessary work (i). 

For the pt^ose of bringing the land so acquired under cultivation, 
the Opera Nazionale may undertake or contract for the execution of pub¬ 
lic works, availing itself as far as possible of the labour of service men. 
It has a light of preference over any other body, or society or firm or 
consortium. 

In connection with our present inquiry, Article 25 of the Regulations 

(i) To the former owner is reserved the r^t of buying back the improved property 
by paying the price reedved, plus the increased value, on condition that he assumes certain 
obligations in respect of the future utillzatiou ot the land. 
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is of some importance. According to this article the Opera Nazionale 
may provide for the execution of the works above referred to and the works 
for the reclamation of the lands acquired as above described, in what¬ 
ever manner they may have become its pioperty, not only directly but by 
entering into contracts for the execution of all or pait of such works with 
co-operative labour societies, consortia, companies or firms which, besides 
offering the necessary technical and financial guarantees, pledge themselves 
to give preference in the execution of the works entrusted to them to 
workers who were formerly service men. The Opera Nazionale may also 
promote the formation of such bodies or take shares in them or supply 
them with capital and with the necessary technical means. 

Even more important is the principle laid down in Article 26 of the 
Regulations under which the lands which have become the property 
of the Opera Nazionale, if they can be immediately cultivated, even if it 
be only with the technical and financial assistance of the Opera Nazionale, 
must be granted to service men who will directly cultivate them or to 
co-operative societies of agriculturists who are mainly service men, either 
under a renewable lease with obligations to effect improvements or under 
an occupation licence with obligations to effect improvements and right 
to purchase. I^ands in respect of which important improvement works 
have had to be carried out or important changes in the system of cul¬ 
tivation have had to be made may also be granted, undei an occupation 
licence, to co-operative labour societies which have carried out works for 
bringing the property of the Opera Nazionale under cultivation, but 
preference must always be given to individual service men or to 
co-operative societies of agriculturists who are mainly service men. 

In the agricultural year 1920-21 lands containing i'/,i82,y62f hect- 
ares were granted to co-operative societies for ordinary cultivation. Of 
these 9177.7019 hectares were in Sicily; 4758.8467 h^tares in Eatium; 
1580.6890 hectares in Calabria; 640.2384 hectares in Basilicata; 590.6593 
hectares in ApuHa; 408.5484 hectares in Campania, and 26.0790 in Umbria. 
With these co-operative societies and with others which may apply for 
grants of land agreements will be entered into giving occupation lic¬ 
ences with obligations to effect improvements and with right to pur¬ 
chase as soon as they proceed to the division of the lands. 

The Opera Nazionale also promotes the cieation of agricultural col¬ 
onies and new villages settling in them mostly agriculturists who are 
ex-service men; it encourages the formation of co-operative societies and 
agricultural associations composed mainly of ex-service men; it directs 
and supervizes the cultivation of lands and the carrying out of land 
improvement works; it promotes ^ociations and institutions " which 
aim at securing the solidarity of the cultivators" in purchase, in sale, in 
insurance, in the manipulation of agricultural produce, and in the pur¬ 
suit of the small industries auxiliary to agriculture; it supplies credit, 
directly or through the medium of organizations to which it ddegates its 
powers, to occupiers of land for making agricultural improvements and 
changes in the system of cultivation, granting long term loans repayable 
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by instalmentb, and facilitates the granting of credit for the acquisition 
of machineiyL implements, li^^ stock, etc., by the institutions authoriz¬ 
ed to give such credit, to agriculturists who are ex-service men and to co¬ 
operative societies which it may have placed in occupation of lauds belonging 
to it; lastly, it gives financial and teclinical assistance in the exercize of the 
customary" rights [usi civici) and in the cultivation of the public lands 
{f)eni di dominio collettivo), for the enfranchisement of lands burdened by 
customary rights, for the settlement of lands formerly so burdened which 
have not been improved and which are susceptible of important changes 
in the system of cultivation, and in general for the utilization of the 
lands occupied by communities and agricultural associations. 

As ma3" be seen, the principle followed in the provisions which we 
have described concerning the agricultural section of the Oj)era Nazionale 
is clearly that of co-ordinating, for the benefit of the ex-ser\dce men and 
of the co-operative labour societies and co-operative land-holding socie¬ 
ties, the indispensable factors for the better cultivation of the land, 
namely labour, technical capacity and capital, in the interest both of the 
individual and of the community. 

• In October 1921 the landed property of the Opera Nazionale was of 
a total area of 37,457.7914 hectares, which was thus divided : lands 
assigned to it by orders of the Central Arbitration Board, 27,969.6343 
hectares; lands acquired by private treaty, 2,443 hectares; Crown lands, 
7045.1571 hectares. 

It m^y here be noted that the Committee of I^Ianagement of the Opera 
Nazionale, with the object of extending to the greatest possible number 
of peasants the benefits arising from the assigiiment ot the Crown lands 
to it by the Decree-Law of 3 October 1919, No. 1.792, has decided to sell 
such of these lands as are best adapted for sub-division into small holdings, 
and to appl^'' the proceeds, which it is estimated will amount to about 
3,000,000 liras, to provisions of a social character for the exclusive 
benefit ot ex-ser\uce men. 

The object of these provisions is to give them facilities for ac(]niring 
land, however it have come into the possession of the Opera Naziho- 
nale and to make it more advantageous for them to do so. 

• It has been decided, in tlie first place, that the grant to peasauts who 
are ex-service men of all tliese lands, which will normally take the form of 
agreements for occupation with obligation to effect improvements and 
with right to purchase, shall be made at cost price, without increase of 
an3’- kind for expropriation expenses or for general or administrative ex¬ 
penses, and without any charge in connection with the agreement itself. 

The period during which the holding is being improved must not 
exceed five 3’ears and during this period the rent payable will not exceed 
three per cent, of the selling price of the holding while the taxes will be 
paid directh' by the Opera Nazionale 

Apart from all other State-aid and facilities, special premiums are 
offered to encourage the erection of buildings on the holdings. The 
Opera Nazionale, moreover, besides assisting the peasants who are ex- 
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bcrvice men to take advantage of the provisions contained in the special 
laws relating to the erection of dwelling houses, will prepare designs of 
various t}i)es of such houses and will distribute them widely. 

When the improvements have been carried out, the holding will be 
definitel3’' transferred to the occupant, subject in certain cases to the right 
of the former o'v^’ner to buy it back. At least 25 per cent, of the price must 
be paid when the land is transferred. The remainder may be paid in 
five years, by annual instalments of capital together with interest at 3 
lier cent. Even the insurance policy uith which the es-ser\dce men 
are provided can, aftei the initial pa3"ment of 23 per cent., be assigned 
as security for a part of the price and in this case it will be taken at 
its full nominal value, and the purchaser will cnly be under the oblig¬ 
ation to pay interest at three per cent, until the policy matures. The 
lots sold will be mortgaged in favour of the Opera Xazionale as security 
for the exact fulfilment of the obligations assumed 

In the case of grants made to co-operative societies composed of 
ex-ser\dce men, the advantages described will be applicable only to peas¬ 
ant members who are ex-service men. 

As to the sale of the lands formerly belonging to the Crown from 
which, as we have mentioned, the means are to be derived for conferring 
the advantages above indicated, the Committee of Management of the 
Ofycra Nazionale has decided that such lands shall be sold only to peas¬ 
ants who are ex-sersdce men, either as individuals or as members of 
co-opeiative societies, at preferential prices fixed in advance on the basis 
of certain considerations, such as capacit3" for work, size of family, 
the fact of being alread3’' a cultivator of land, etc. 

The Opera Nazionale is thus catr3dng out one of the most important 
functions attributed to it b}" its Regulations, that of providing for the form¬ 
ation of a large landed propert3" for the ptiTj^ose of granting it to those 
who will directl3’’ work it, giving alwa3's an absolute preference to indi¬ 
vidual ex-service men or to co-operative societies maiiily consisting of 
ex-service men. 

A ver3^ effective ’iiipulse has also been giver by the Opera Nazionale 
to the co-operative movement amongst ex-serNuce men b3'' granting 
loans on the security of the insurance policies given to them by the 
Lieutenanc3’' Decree of 10 December 1917, No. 1,970, to which we have 
ulread3" referred. 

This Decree authorized the National Insurance Institution to issue 
the following policies, completely^free from an3' obligation to pay j)remiuins, 
in favour of soldiers and non-commissioned oflScers of combatant units: 

{a) for a capital of 500 liras in favour of soldiers and for a capital 
of 1,000 liras in favour of non-conmiissioned officers, pa3’able immediate^ 
after the death of the insured person if he were killed in action, or died of 
wounds received in action or from illness due to war sendee; 

(ft) for a capital sum of 1,000 liras in favour of all soldiers and non¬ 
commissioned officers belonging to combatant units, pa3’'abie: 11) immediate¬ 
ly after the death of the insured persons if this hapjiened during the War 
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and was due to causes wliicli did not give the right to the payment of a 
capital sum in lieu of the war pension: (2) immediately after the death 
of the in'^ured persons, if that occurred within 30 years from the date of 
the policy: (3) in any case, the capital sum was payable to the insured 
person at the end of 30 years from the date of the policy, if he were 
still alive. 

In Article 4 of the Decree it was laid down that after the conclusion 
of the War, the insured persons should have the right, not less than 
three months from the date of demobilization, to ask for the pa3mient 
in advance of the sum of r,ooo liras assured by the mixed policy, with 
the pro\dso that it should be invested in instruments of production 
and of labour and that adequate security should be given. 

This provision was intended to render it easier for the demobilized 
service men to resume their work, to bring about the re\dval of the small 
productive industries carried on by individuals, and to increase the nation¬ 
al production. 

As the policies in question were mixed policies, the sum assured being 
payable on the death of the insured person or at the end of thirty years, 
it is clear that by pa3mi.ent in advance the legislature intended a loan 
upon the security of the policy. 

By the Decree of 7 March 1920, No. 283, rules were laid down for the 
granting of such loans. They are given by the Opera Nazionale either 
directly or through the medium of credit institutions or savings banks 
authorized by it. The loans are granted on the following conditions: 

[а) that the policy shall be assigned to the Opera Nazionale or to 
the lending institution; 

(б) that the sum applied for shall be invested in instruments of 
production or of labour; 

(c) that the insured person shall undertake to repay the sum 
within a period to be determined according to the return which may be 
expected from the investment made. 

The amount of the advance may be as much as the nominal value of 
the policy; in that case that part of the sum which corresponds to the 
actual or surrender value of the policy (which in the current half-year 
is 345 liras) is fully covered, and for the balance, up to r,ooo liras, the 
operation is one of personal credit, specially guaranteed. 

The Opera Nazionale or the lending institution may for this purpose 
require that a promissory note shall be given and may provide that the in¬ 
struments of production or of labour in which the sum advanced is invested 
shall remain its own property, to the extent to which it is greater thAn the 
actual value of the policy, until such time as the loan is fully repaid. 

During the five years following the date on which the Decree entered 
into force, interest on the loans will be paid by the insured persons at a rate 
not exceeding 3 per cent Whatever interest may be payable beyond 
3 per cent, will be paid by the Opera Nazionale^ but towards this the 
Treasury will contribute not more than i per cent. 

But besides the system of advances made to individuals on the secur- 
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ity of the policies, there is that of advances on the security of policies 
assigned to co-operative societies as an addition to their share capital a 
system which has great economic utility. The policies may be assigned 
tb co-operative land-holding societies, co-operative societies for 
production and labour, co-operative credit societies or co-operative 
distributive societies. In doing so, the membeis transfer to the co-operative 
society those means of obtaining credit which they themselves have by 
reason of the policy; in return for this, the members are given shares of 
a value equal to the advances received by the society on their respective 
policies. These shares are subject to a lien until the member has paid 
for them. 

When the insured person fails to fulfil the obligations assumed in re¬ 
spect of the loan granted to him, the Opera Nazionale or the lending insti¬ 
tution will have the right to surrender the policy. In this way the lending 
institution has the certainty ot being able to recover the money lent, 
at any rate up to the amount of the surrender value of the policy, the risk 
being confined to the balance over and above that value. In cases in 
which the insured person dies before having completely repaid the ad¬ 
vance, the Opera Nazionale will be paid the balance due out of the capital 
sum payable at death. 

All documents relating to these loans are exempt from the pajnnent 
of duty. 

The want of suflBicient share capital and the diflSculty of obtaining 
credit are, for newly-formed co-operative societies, the obstacle most ser¬ 
ious and most difi&cult to overcome, but by means of the assignment of 
insurance policies by the members to the society and the advances made 
upon them, the obstacle may be in a large measure overcome, with the 
further advantage to the society of being able to obtain credit on prefer¬ 
ential terms as far as the rate of interest is concerned (3 per cent.); hence 
the great economic importance of the measure. 

In almost all cases the Opera Nazionale acts through organizations 
to which it delegates its powers, reserving to itself the functions of direc¬ 
tion and of supervision. In this manner, while an undesirable and cum¬ 
bersome centralization is avoided, it is possible to utilize for advances on 
the security of the policies the funds which the credit institutions and sav¬ 
ings banks will think fit to devote to that purpose in consideratiofi of 
the lofty social aims which it is sought to attain by these transactions, 
or of the special guarantees which they offer. 

Up to the end of December 1921 advances were made on the secur¬ 
ity of policies by the authorized institutions to the amount of about 
155,000,000 liras, of which more than 140,000,000 liras were granted to 
individuals and more than 15,000,000 liras to co-operative societies. 

The Opera Nazionale has, moreover, deemed it necessary to encourage 
the granting of credit to co-operative societies of ex-service men, even 
beyond the value of the policies, in all cases in which the advances 
proved to be insufficient. 

Now in view of the impossibility of aeating locally an adequate 
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financial organization of its own, it delegates this function to the insti¬ 
tutions which ordinarily carry on co-operative credit business, making 
suitable agreements uith them. And since it may happen that such insti¬ 
tutions do not alwa3"S have at their disposal the financial means required 
for compl3'mg with the numerous applications lor credit, it supplies the 
necessar3^ capital to them. 

Another wa3^ not less important, in which the Opera Nazionale 
gives ere .lit facilHies to co-operative societies of ex-ser\dce men is by 
contributing to the payment of the interest due by them upon advances 
obtained, otherwise than upon the security of policies, from other credit 
institutions. The co-operative societies for production and labour which 
are mainly composed ot ex-service men ma3" apply for this contribution, 
which must not exceed 3 per cent. 

Lastl3\ the Opera Nazioiiale directly supplies credit, otherwise than 
on the security of policies, to those co-operative societies which, though 
able to offer the necessary guarantees, do not succeed in obtaining credit 
from the institutions to which the Opera Nazionale has delegated its powers. 
In all such cases, the Opera Nazionale reserves the right to exercize, by 
means of representatives, the fullest supervision over the technicaL and 
administrative working of the societies financed. 

The many forms of encouragement given b3" the Opera Nazionale 
to co-operative societies which we have here briefly described and those 
which, for sake of brevity, we omit to mention are all based on the pro¬ 
visions of the regulations which govern its working, and it is accordingly 
to these proaisions that the development attained by the co-operative 
societies of ex-servfice men is largety due. 

From a recent inquiry made b3" the Opera Nazionale it appears that 
up to the end of September 1921 it gave assistance, through the medium of 
the local organizations to which it delegated its powers {TJ-ffici provinciali 
di assistenza), to 1,137 legally" constituted co-operative societies, containing 
178,967 members, of whom 147,431 were ex-service men. These 1,137 
co-operative societies may be classed os follows: 36:1 co-operative societies 
for production and labour, containing 27,132 members, of whom 22,136 
were ex-service men ; 113 co-operative land-holding societies, 80 of which 
contained 15,763 membeis, of whom 13,318 were ex-service men; 438 
co-operative distributive societies, containing 94,804 members, of whom 
78,736 were ex-service men ; 134 mixed co-operative societies, containing 
40,480 members, of whom 32,640 were ex-service men Of the co-operative 
land-holding societies almost all were for the purpose of cultivating land 
on the system of separate management; the most successful societies are 
those which have been formed in the provinces of Padua and Treviso, and 
in some districts in Emilia, Tuscana- and Eatium. 

The co-operative societies above enumerated are distributed accord¬ 
ing to regions as follow; 

Venetia, 183 societies. The movement is on the whole in a satisfactory 
condition. 
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Abruzzi and Molise, ii8 societies. The movement is developing in 
the provinces of Aquila and Chieti. 

Sicily, 118 societies. 

Apulia, 103 societies. The most successful societies are found in 
the province of Bari and in the district of Taranto. 

Calabria, 95 societies. 

Sardinia, 82 societies. The movement is fairly successful in regard 
to co-operative distributive societies and is making j^rogress in regard to 
co-operative societies for production and labour. 

I/ombardy, 81 societies. The movement is strongest in the provinces 
of Milan, Cremona and Mantua. 

Latium, 72 societies of varying strength. 

Toscany, 62 societies. The best societies are found in the provinces 
of Florence and Grosseto. 

Campania, 50 societies. 

Emilia-Romagna, 47 societies. The movement is soundest in the 
provinces of Bologna and Parma. 

Piedmont, 31 societies. The movement is strong in the province of 
Turin. 

The Marches, 28 societies. The movement has made most progress 
in the provinces of Ancona and Pesaro, 

Basilicata, 24 societies. 

Umbria, 20 societies. The movement is making progress. 

Liguria, 18 societies. The co-operative labour societies are well 
developed in the province of Genoa. 

Venetia Julia, 5 societies. The movement is only in its initial stages- 

Besides the 1,137 which, as we have said, the Opera Nazionale 
renders assistance, it is calculated that there are about 400 other societies 
of the kind, so that it may be estimated that there are approximately 
1,300 legally constituted co-operative societies in which the number 
of ex-service men is at least a bare majority of the total number of 
members. 

§ 4. Provisions relating to the national credit institution 

EOR CO-OPERATION 

The National Credit Institution for Co-operation (Rome) was founded 
by the Royal Decree of 15 August 1913, No. 1,140, for the purpose of 
providing credit for legally constituted co-operative societies of all kinds 
and their consortia, also legally constituted (3). The Bank of Italy, the Na¬ 
tional Fund for Workmen’s Old Age and InTOlidity Pensions (now called 
the National Social Insurance Fund), the Credit Institution for Co-opera- 

(i) The Institution is governed by the provisions of the Eaw of 7 Aptril 1921 ^ No. 1,073, 
and by rules approved by Royal Decree of 19 February 1922, No. 253, replacing those 
approved by the Royal Decree of 15 August 1913, No. 1,140, the I 4 euteaancy Decree of 
7 ivjardh 1918, and the Royal Decree of 4 March 1920. 
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same decree a sum of 20,000,000 liias was sd aside for lom-. u* <*cM)peia 
tive distribntive societies loi the pistallalion ol ])l{un foi tl)<‘ pnu' einui, 
manipulation and (Hstxibntion ol fi'od sltr(Ts,bnl tins luinl was not ♦ tnployed 
for its original puiposc and was afterwards, h3»’the l>*ctee of 7 Noxeinkn 
1920, No, x,599, likewise ullooaUd to the granting ol loans foi iJu pur¬ 
chase of articles of primiiry necessh^'. 

Speaking of the measures taken in favour of the co-operative soc¬ 
ieties for production ami labour, we have mentioned the IVciuMd j Jinn 
IQ20, No. 859, by which the Federal Credit Tnstitnliou Cot tlu^ Kevivid 
of Venetia was aulhorizc'd to eraiit to the National Credit TiiMilnlion loans 
up to a total of 30,000,000 liras to facitiiate in the Veuelian piovtnrcs Mu* 
work of xeconslrnc'ting and repairing the pio])eity <l{imagt‘tl b>- the War, 
as well as the baw of 36 Septeinbei 1920, No. r,l 95 . whieh au1lu>iized 
the bunks of emission to rcMliscoiint for the Natioiial Ciedit Instiliition, 
bills to a total amount of 100,000,000 liras tlrawn by co ojuMativt 'oide 
ties lor prf>c1nction and laltour and their consoilia and gnniaiit<ul I^y Ihe 
assignment of orders to pay issued by the public adminisltalion*. witli 
which they had entered into contracts, in accordance with llu‘ teuns of 
the I^aw of 25 June T909, No. q 32 . 

By the Law of 7 April 192X, No. 45b, the capital of the National 
Credit Institution wavS increased by 200,000,000 linis by i)ayim‘n1s l(» lx* 
made to it by the Stale. 

Other measures related to the constitution of the Institution. Thus 
by the Decree of 23 March 1919, No. 455, an independently managed section 
was established for supplying credit for building purposes, with a founda¬ 
tion capital of 30,500,000 liras. 

This Section finances the co-operative building societies and the in¬ 
dependent housing institutions in two ways — by means of loans which 
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lU; 

sti\< to , Juu ’ I he course of the cou^tiuction, the capital iiecc^isaij^ 

loi ^\o»h aj»#1 ui« all's of inoitva*>o loaas winch arc '^laiiLcd when Ihc 
woik I uutipMcc'. I ol Ihc 111 i k»in1 ai(^ imule out ol ih foiVKlalioii 
i.itpn«»l 1< Uii 1< in»kiu\liii' iiu)iti;am* loau'-, wlia'h arc i<‘- 

|M> I*1< 1'* VI \< i. i» mi si h.‘\c K‘c<mr.s<. lo Ihc issue of boiulh, of the 
\aiuf ot <500 Ilia- (, ('h ' mi 1>\ liivt laoilijri^c, which it is aioUor- 

i/cd to I to tit .upoiial ol ci«;*ht tnii**b its owned CiipiUil. 

^'in -Mifit aiK 1 \ the 1)<< Ko-Tavv of 22 A]nil 1920, No. 516, a uov 
iii(K|KiidM Ih iM.n i\i<j Si clan was ciMited ior land and at'ricuHural 
uidti, loi II1 iniiio'-v, 1^ we hive h d occasion to note when dealing 
with civ iiiMio u . ndj ’» ML ia\(tcr oi ^hc agtlcuHural lalKnirers' societies, 
ctf cacotira»(iiP the t< rdeuo; h am In llv societies not only lo rent 
1 ii (I, hii .d if piuch..* i1. Til! ten leiuy showed the utccsHly of more 
syst< iiu < cdloii on 1]i'‘ pait cd tin Nation il Credit InsLiliiiion to viid 
tlii ioiiu <u c (* taliihi, vvlip h had 4 *<>\\h «ts<‘1f lo 1>e an i ffcctiw inslm 
ment foi inloii h v\ picMhutiom 

IiicIimImi, tlu Iwo Miin * allociUd loi the lUiilding vsecHon and the 
Agiicuhiual S^i'ion, Ihc t ijiil.d ot the Natioiuil Credit Inslitulion now 
c.xcicds p»oo (>c>o,ooo lir.«s and this c.ii)i1a1 enahks it to cirryout a ]>ro- 
gtannin <»l hiMiKMal . s ct,nici‘ whitli t "-ponds niorc‘ fully to the growing 
lu^vis ol th » o ccpc hjini* movenu at, 

lU llie iKuci ol \i ]ul> i<)2j, ihc comi^>siHou of the Committee ot 
]\raiia'»c.nu'tu ol liv In^tduiiou was modilicd. It will include 15 member^, 
of wtioiu fiv'(‘ >\in 1 k‘ ncMianati'd fioin amongst their own ollicials by the 
Mnisttii's ol h,dwnn» oi Industn and Commerce, and of Agriculture (one 
Cor eacli Mini"ti\) ^lud by the lUinistiy of the 'I'leavsury ^Iwo membeTs), 
five* W'lll 1 h lunnmaUd bs the in^tituLioiis which have contributed to the 
CiipitaJ, and fne wmU be lepro-entativcs cd the co-oi>erativc societies. 

Tlu‘ luslituhoH in the* yeaisthatit lus lx?cuat woikhas steadily 
incTeas<<l it » huanc- . It has o]Hmod luanches and agencies in the prin- 
cii^d cMitns of the co op(»rad\i‘ movcnunl and has lielpcd to encourage 
the sjneatl <*1 <.cc operathm in Southern Italy. 

Cnslit is aippliid b\ the In'-litutiou to cveiy kind of co-o])emtive 
M)oiet>. bill i>adienltnlv lo co o]K‘rative ‘•ocieties for production mid lab- 
<uir, vHM)tKMatiee disliibiitivc MH'ietics and co-opetative land-holding 
societii's. 

To CO opiTiitivc^ 'ocietics for ]>ioductioii and lal)onr credit is gumted 
ptineipally in the fonn of advances si^cured by the assigumeut of orders 
to ])ny issued by tuiblic administnilions with the giiamntt^es and according 
to the rules laid down by th<‘ T^iws of 25 June 1909, No. 422, and 26 
ReptemT)er No. 1,495 

Credit is gmiiied to co-operative distributive societies by means of 
bills guaraiitcsiil by the right to levy distress on the goods belonging to 
them, in accordance with the provisions of the Decrees of 26 May I9i8> 
No. 72J, and 24 July igiq, No. 1,459. 

To co-operative societies for the construction of dxeap houses mortgage 
loaus are granted al preferential rates of interest, exempt from the tax 
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on personal property. The State also contributes towards the payment 
of the inteiest (Con'solidating I/iiw of 30 November 1919, No. 2,318). 

To co-operative land-holding societicvs loans seemed by the right to 
levy distress on iingatheicd fniil and on live and dead stock are granted 
for supplying woiking capital (Decrees of 8 October 1916, No. 1,336, 
and 26 July 1917, No. 1,269) nioitgage loans for thepuichase of land, 
for the entranchisement of land from dues and diaiges, and lor land 
improvement (Decrees of 22 April 1920, No. 516, and Kegnlatfons of 
^ 14 Noveml)er 1920, No. 1,793). 

Besides the transactions above described, the Institution rediscounts 
the bills discounted by other co-operative credit institutions or by other 
institutions which make advances to co-opeiativc societies, giantvS loans 
seemed by the dejicsit of securities and the assignment of ciedit*-, and, in 
exceptional cases may grant direct loans toco-operative societies for which 
bills have already b^n discounted and wliicli have woiked satisfactorily 
for at least three years. 

The National Credit Institution accepts deposit on current accoimt 
or in exchange for interest-bearing bonds. The deposits are not lusod for 
the ordinary transactions, but are invested in State secmities, in securities 
guaiantced by the State or in land bonds. 

Having thus indicated^the measures taken regarding tlu^ National 
Credit Institution, we give some statistics of its work between 1914 and 
1920. 

For all transactions vrith the Institution, the co-opcmtivc societies 
must draw bills which fall due at the time when the transaction is to be 
closed. The following table indicates the total number and aggregate 
amount of such bills discounted in each year. 

Tabus I. — Number and Amount of the Bills Discounted in each year 




from 1914 lo 1920. 




Nnmbci of bilh 

Amount 



discottittcd 

of hilH <llicotitttc<t 




hru 

1914 • 

* ■ « » 

• 1 5»O0t 

15. 177 .f'«x 

1915 • 


. . 12,582 j 

42 802,708 

1916 

• , • * . 

14,441 

56,885,256 

1917 • 


15,924 

89,084,564 

1918 

• « « 9 • • 

. • 18,643 

162,036,915 

1919 


1 25,583 ' 

1 3*0,070,993 

1920 . 

. » « * • « « 

51,271 

885,000,509 


The amount of bills discounted in 1920 (885,ooo„599 liras) was 
thus distributed amongst the different parts of Italy: Northern Italy, 
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627,614,894 liras; Centnl Italy, 192,701,773 liras; Soutliem Italy, 
64,683,932 liras. 

The bills in hand at the end of the year 1930 amounted to 357,175,156 
liras. 

The total amount of the bills discounted in the seven years w.is 
1,561,367,698 liras. 

The transactions of the Institution are distributed amongst the differ¬ 
ent kinds of co-operative society in the manner shown in the follow- 
table. 


Tabus TI. — Distribution oj the Transaitions amongst the Different Kinds 

of Co-operatiue Society. 


Ytdl 

Co’Opcralnc 

MJClCtlUb 

foi pioduction 
and 1 ibout <ind 
then consol tia 

1 Agiicullutal 
co-operative 
SOCK tics »ind 
thdr consol iu 

Co open,tiv< 
diistnbulave soc¬ 
ieties and lutlc- 
ipcndentlv m im¬ 
aged distnbulive 
1 associations 

Co operative 
credit banks 
and 

1 iuteimedur> 
iiiblitutions 

^ MiscUloaeoui 
co-opcsotiTe 

1 soacli« 

1914 

IO, 37 I |033 

338,220 

148,5*7 

^,5x0,722 

t) 8.992 

1915 

3 l,tOM 52 

1 , 3 X 4 , 7<^9 

1,256,737 

5,400,085 

3.128,695 

1916 . 

• 43»i50|X40 

2,263,8 f9 

1,811,416 

4,824,360 1 

4,805,400 

1917- • • 

<35,721.105 1 

43S0 296 

I2,8b<),022 

4.720,136 

1,387,704 

X9x8 

1 ‘J 9 , 158 . 7«>7 

15,45^3.402 

30.855,025 

5,932736 

1 366,935 

1919 * . * 

• 147.603,005 

41,369,527 

105,158,692 

3,1.02,292 

8,966,225 

1920 (x) . 

1 428,299,147 1 

132,228,600 

1 230,654,332 

46,820,090 

10,783,734 


(i) In xoso tiao&actious wccc ulso caniat oatvntlico-opcxativc building soaeties and 
Institutions tor the vonstnicUon ot cheap dtralhugs to a total oi 36,314,694 liras. 


At thi' end of 1920 the number oi societies which hud received loans 
wa.s 5,864 which wt're thtt.s classified: 3,180 co-operative distributive 
societies; 1,621 co-ojK>nitive societies lor production smd lalxntr; 843 
co-oiK*rative huid-Uoldiug societies, and 221 miscellaneous co-opciative 
societies. 

These figuie.s give an idea of the extent to wliich the Institution has 
developed in a few years and of the importance of the work accomplished. 

It may lx? aflimied that if the Italian co-operative movement has 
been able to pass safely through so dilBcult a period, this is due in large 
part to the work of the National Credit Institution which with foresight 
and courage supported the soundest of the co-operative institutions in 
their efforts to maintain themselves in working order. This is particularly 
the case in regard to the co-operative societies for production and labour 
which the Institution supported by raising the limit of the loans granted so 
as to emiblc them to face the increased cost of labour and of materials, 
by providing with technical direction and administrative aid those co-op- 
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X7i 


(1 \ ln <K i< i c vAKh li 1 ^ mi lui ^v lIk i \ ^ < ^ \ ‘ i ill 

mr )i1i/ j1u> 1 oi 0 11 i ii i id 1 i i f i ,, llic mi j > I > i d \u 
11 k WDik to Ik I ( (1 (i IK W i K lod 

Ihc lust ii I 111 d o (juk \ > 1 (I ) cil cl flu woikii tioin 

teclimcil ])<) ill oi Mcu I ICC) )pc u c oucIil ^llu c lloit^ whic^ 

ln.\c h ^11 nude ii ^»i s 1 i )ji li c. il ii \ ii»ous i<> i js siiru is lh< 
ai:>pomtnK3 I 0i a > ctois n Ihe (st ibli^lmiLrt cd o nee it i Uu uis|xeiu 
of CO ojicn-'n^ ov.le^le with \ ew U suppls 111*4 to ih oc ictus cii 
nicd a\ ce ml ssist iiiei j u Mid lo m 1 ijjvin iii aid Ixo^KeDiii 
tne f \x ) 1 < t i.oiiso3UJ uicl ledudlinns lot '‘he pmposc of eo 11 i n i 
nud iomplcuu*4 I'* c woik 01 Diiticnkit lissot eooiHi li ^ ‘■oecly i 
diiTc-Kiit teoions uu thc" or 11/i1ion ol eotu^e ot nisliiieuon loi impni 
mg to coo])en1oi^ 11i< lime’uu till uolious of book kccpuiv? uul ol 11 k 
laws lel lo coopciilioii W< m s msl nee lli( luspeelioii J )llicc 
for Co-operitive IvUuJ holcbii^ SoeielKs ol Bolo^^u wliieli n '-isImI IK 
societies 11 Ih ehoi e of 1 uul t> icul 11 lo oii\ in the pmclusc of ^ock 

ond ctjiupnieiu nicl in dcudin*^ j m h i^oslociihs ^ i id \ d li< d 

over the ciudIomticuI of the cicdil v, n tert h} l»x N lIu n 1 ( u bi lust - 

tut 01 ft A IS Ihis OUic 11 Uiin which foiiiicd ih ^ ilion 11 d i ilion 

of Agiiciillnial Co opei il3\e '^oeiv.tu h 1 < w c uiu s ( n Ih ^ ini woik 
Two othei AgiKiiHural lubpcction Ol iccs with suiuhi obpcls wcic 
foimed at Venice mid d Muilni and the Cilice foi the Inspection ot the 
Uni c^sita 1 uuiL of lyilinm v\is toAiiicd in Rome 

A sneei il obice was also estibhslicd n Rome toi the su]>ei\ision id 
conmeicutnc soe3ctic-> and dsliibn^ne i-^cocutions [tuh di comimo) 
Tlieie was also ioimcd, with heidcmartcis at Naple** an ollice ioi tin 
promotion ot co-opei ition in Soitlheni Ital\ Th is mien led lo eiiiy out 
a gicdt propagancU ui fiNoni < 1 th< pimciplcs aid piKiie’' <1 eo opi i- 
tion 

The Ninonnl Ciedit Iii^litiition i\Hi I cillilifl 111 i iinin out ol 
the piogi mine ol iW ^ •ft hi Na^nnaU f^ty i (ombtfk iti 


5 PioMbTONS 1% 1 \\i)xn ot im cooitiaum uuin soui ns 

Tilt eo-openlne datiy societies, \liuh t<pu cut out ol the mol 
inlcreslmg and most wideh dilfuscd loims of agiKiiltiiid co-opci ilioii 
in Itnlv suffered so\eiel'v dining the Wai in the nn idcd didiicls, when 
mau> ol them di&appeaiecl 

From mquaiies made it appeals, in fact, that bciore the inv mou Iheie 
were 614 co-opeiaUve dames in Venetia, of which 331 wcie 111 the piovinec 
of Udiite, 151 ni the pioNunce of BeUtmo, iiq in the ptoimneo of S^ieenzi 
and 13 m the province of I'lcviso In the piovince of TTdme only 22 dair¬ 
ies, all ot them belonging to the mountainous districts, weie woiking m 
1919, and those only on a gieatlv reduced scale In the piovmce ot Bdltino 
tery lew weie stJl woiking in tint yeai In the pioviucc ol Viceti/a }0 
co-operative da*iies were destroyed and of those which rcnuined some wcie 
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not ilk < ) CO Oil \ ui\i% Oi Uic o opeialivc ouut m <lip piovnuc of 
Trc\ s< am one is bk U uiii> on its work 

Jk 1 the stock biccclaai coucottia, formed to i aliLilc the Kconsti- 
tulioaioitlk li idsoi ciUk in the liKi itcd its (Liemeii me3 Ulcilc ol 

8 Mi\ )i9 No 8(k) w iv, ible to inucasc llie iituubci oi head ol < utl 
like in noi>. nnl nine u ^adly necessai} to piovicu iko ioi the. icoi- 
^cIUImL ) (I +lie eo opei cm duty soucties 

Til All 1 ^iiy Ol Liic T bent d D -.tiicls iccoiJiiie,^ ekcidcd to take 
suit line slcx>s f 1 this p iipo an oide** to sup])lcment the work that, m the 
cxeiea/e ot it tciki il tmicaoiis ind ni viii-iie of the Law of b July 1912, 
No S >2 he Mir stiv ot \ iicuittne v iscaiivugon In asjiccmcnt, therc- 
foie 'v\ th the littei Ministry i Dcerce was issued ou 2O ]aimaiy 1920 
whcielA 1 1 the in mei d 3e 1 IQ19 io the sum ot 206 000 luas (of winch 
150000 lias j< coniiibmeil by the Mini*'try of the Liberated Distiiclb 
and 50 000 1 a IS by tlie Miiiasli v of AenacUiUite) wcie alloeated loi subsid¬ 
ies to Ihf t ■)- pel nave diiay societies of the liberated Venetian piovmces 
to pul tivin an i position to lesiime then noiiud workinej, independently 
of the oivineiit of compensation lor the damage which the dunes them¬ 
selves hid sulleied The ^nbsidv which could not exceed 3,000 luas, 
was 4iinl<d loi th puiiioic oi leUptmg 01 ie»loiing pumiscs for use 
as eVt e-iieh)ries oi £01 providing ippaiatus and iniehii ivfoicheese- 
makm>^ at w^s ^iven to societies which (a) wcae ibic to stait woiking 
oil eeouojtiic Im and which could iJy foi the h'^ndling ol the milk tt]>on a 
sullineiP nucleus of niemliers wt^h an dequate nuinbci ol eUtry cattle, 
01 {0) wen ill nieh i posPion as to be ible, with the help of the subsidy and 
with then own means, to rcconstnict, adspt and icpaii thcar chccse- 
idctoiics lud sitppl} them with the appaa at us essential foa the inanufactuie 
of dniv ]>UHlucts 

To obt un the subsidy the <0 opeiilive diiiy society had lo present 
the foll( wing docunvaits {a) i copy ot the rules of the society, showing 
that at w IS oiguii/ed foiUic loinL mniupulation and sah ot the pioduce, 
except tieh j ill ol it is the' luemlxr-i needed toi Ihcii own fiimilacs, (&) a 
list oi tin iikuiIk IS showing the mimlaei oi a>ws which each meiubei pos¬ 
sessed 11(1 of winch the milk wa^- hiudled in th^ co-opeiative ehcese-fac- 
toiv, (c) Ml cstuuitc of the lust yeais woiknig, showing the quantity ot 
milk whn li could R h iiidled an tiie factoiy and of butte^r and cheese which 
could 1)( pioduecd , («/) i estimate of the wotk to be cairied out and a list, 
with puces oi the appnxtus and nLichmcry to be acfiuircd 

To decide ujxm the amount ol the subsidies to be given in each case 
a special committee was formed eonastmg ofthrccmembeis,of whom two 
wcie notumated by the Manistry of the Tvabei itcd Daslncts and one by 
the Mmi^iry oi Agncultnic 

Tible III (page 172) shows the dairy societies which had received 
grants fjom the fimds allocated for the puqxase by the Decree mentioned 
up to the end ot Febiuaiy 1921 

The mm allocated having been esdiausted and many dairy societies 
ttotlwvang been able to benefit by it, the Ministry for the Liberated Districts 
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Tablb m. — Co-operative Dairv '^ociUies ’^I'lnidvzetl 
undt,r the Duree of a 6 January 1920. 


Provinct 

Ntiinbcr 

of duty socwtic® 

iMSUUt' befuu 

the ipvasiou 

Numi t r oC d uiy 

aoucIk 

icniimm*; 1 

uoimdl wotkiug 

NiimlH r ( 1 cJ ui\ 

s 

r« ceivmp; 

1 grants 

Amount of giant 
conlubutcd 
by the MiiubUy 
of I^iberatcd 
Difatncii 

luc 

Amount of grant 

contributed 

byihe Ministxy 
of A^icultuu 

1 

hre 

Bcllmio 


100 

n8 

37,000 

44,450 

Trevifao 


6 1 

1 *1 

3,700 1 

, 500 

ITclmc 

331 

120 1 

138 

105,600 

5,050 

Venice . . . 

— 

- i 

— 

— 

— 

Vicenza 

no 

83 

4 

3,700 

— 

Total . . . 

614 

S09 

264 

1 150 000 

50,000 


by a Decree dated 3 February 1921 allocated a iurther hUm of 100,000 
liras to be granted as subsidies in the financial year 1920-21 to the co-oper¬ 
ative dairy societies formed prior to the war that had applied for help to 
resume their normal working. The same rules were followed in granting 
these subsidies as in granting the previous ones. The dairy societies subsid¬ 
ized are shown in the following table: 

Table IV. — Co-operative Dairy Societies Subsidized 
under the Decree of 3 February 1921. 


Province 


Number 

1 oi dairy •K)CictK‘ifectmut; Ktaiils 


Aiiiiinnt of iM lilt 


1 


lire 

Belluno 

84 

35.i"» 

Tievis<» 

X 

2,000 

CJdme*. * . . 

t6 

53,700 

Venice ... 

X 

1 2,000 

Vicen^ .... 

XI 

1 7,^00 

Total 

173 

j 100,000 


Thanks to the encouragement given by the Government and to the 
enterpiize of the interested persons themselves, as well to the active 
aid rendered by the local live stock and cheese-making oiSccs, the 
co-operative dairy societies are in a fair way to regain tlxeir former 
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173 


pro&peiity. It niay Ije added that 111 the process of rcoi^anization they 
have introduced considerable inipiovements in the plant and m the 
management, which gives giound for the hope that in these districts the 
milk industry will soon not only have been revived but will have become 
more productive and more profitable than before. 

§ 6. Muasuriss in favour of mutoal insurance soemm's- 

The working of mutual insurance societies in Italy was governed for 
a long time by the Lawol 7 July 1907, No. 526. This contained provisions 
in favour of “ small agricultural co-opeiative societies and small agri¬ 
cultural mutual insuiance socielies, " and was the earliest legislation on the 
subject. It was proposed to simplify some legal formalities which eiqier- 
ience had shown to be superfluous and troublesome for the smaller soc¬ 
ieties, to give them a more favourable fiscal treatment and to extend to 
the small mutual insurance societies the advantages conferred upon the 
small co-opcralivc societies The facilities granted consisted, in fact, 
in exemption from the twofold obligation, laid down by the Commercial 
Code, to publish notices relating to the iormatioti* of the society in 
newspapets specially named in the memorandum of association and in 
the Bollciitno Ufficialc delle Socielct per Aztom, and in exemption for ten 
years fiom the stamp and legisliation taxes fox societies which had 
assumed risks not exceeding joo,ooo liras. 

However this law did not fulfil all the purposes for which it was 
enacted, and, in view of the necessiiy, which has been strongly felt in lecent 
yeais, of aiding both directly and indirectly the national economy, it was 
thought desirable to tike fuithor steps for pioniotiiig and encouraging 
the fomnitiou of mnlunl insurance societies which by guaiauteeing the 
farmers against damage either to the property employed in production or 
to the resulting ])roduce might act as a powerful aid to national 
production. 

'riie measures taken in this matter, which arc of capital importance 
for the development of agricultriral iusurance, are contained in the 
Decre<*-r/jiw of 2 v^eptoinber 1919, No. 1,759,and iiillic Royal Deaee of 
26 Rebttrary 1920, No. 271, which lays down the legulations foi ils appli¬ 
cation. 

The agricultural mutual insumnee societies, to benefit by the facili¬ 
ties allorded by the Decree menti<»ncd and b> the legulations lor its ap¬ 
plication, must fulfil the following conditions: 

(rt) They must have as their object the giving of compensation 
for the damage revsulting from agricultural risks. The risks which are 
considered to be agnailtuial risks are the risks of any kind whatever 
affecting the land, buildings, fixtures, moveable property and stock 
employed in carrying on agriculture (including gardening and market 
gardening) smd forestry, and the industries auxiliary, complementary 
or accessory to agriculture or forestry, when they arc pursued on account 
of and in the interest of a farm or a forestry undertaking and on the land 
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Itself. Riskb o£ any kjicl 1o the friuls or piodiicls ol llio indxibtiies luimecl. 
ill s<> fill as they holoiij* l(» tlio owner oi iiiiinpv i or fon^slry 

uti(loil«ikiiu» ju«‘ al.o con nli^icd . p cuhmal 

{it) Thc> «m 1 within n stiictl} »k<i ol opoiatioiis, in 

area, that n, I’liutid It) ilie comnuiiio oi U .cli< i nl a comnuino in which 
the socitly lia^ its lie<nh[naiters, oi even to •^‘nvLil odiicenl ooniinimes 
liaviiv^ a popnhitlon ol not mon than 5,000 oiluihit nits, [n iho lareet 
comiiuuK :> tiiio sections {fnandanutUi) tlm aica of op^iatiiis 

ol the society mu*»t he. liinitocl to a ^ctirm. The limited aica 01 operations 
rendeis it |)Ossihle for the mcaihcrs to keep a watch 011 one ajiothin rnd 
avoids the necessity of cr'atiinj* a ouaihiocs and eostly vSystein ol nuii’- 
aejenieiit, 

(c) They must fix tlie tot<il <nnoiinl of tlic aminal eontiibulion. 
I'hl-. must not exceed 30,000 liras lor each branch of insurance nor 100,000 
liias in the ai^grogate lor aU the branches of insiiranoc carried on. Tlu‘ 
Minisliy may in special cases authorize a ^ockl}’* to exce^ccl the limit of 
jo,ooo liras for a paiticulai brajich of insurance, but the limit of 100,000 
liras for all branches c*inno1 be excec<led 

(d) They ijuist kive no paid oflieeis, except the secretaiy .ind 
cashier. 

(d) They must luivo no speculative objects in tlioii woik. 

The mutual insutauce societies must in their rules ineltuk aiiimigst 
their objects ever3d‘hing which may Ik? desirable to guard against or di 
minisli the risks insured. In pariicular, those which cairy on li\o stock 
insmance must lay down that their object is also the inspection and vet¬ 
erinary treatment of the animals and tlie sanitary improvement ol* 
btables and cowsheds and their surroundings 

The mutual insurance societies wliich fulfil the conditions indicated 
are incorporated by a Docixsi of the Prefect, issued after hearing the opin¬ 
ion of a Provincial Committee nominatoil by the comjKdeut MiiuMiy ; 
of this Committee the Director of Itinerant Agriciillnml lUbtnicHon 
a mcmixir. To obtain sudi a d^'cree, i1 is suliicient that the promotoi.s of 
the mutual insurance societies should make application to the piefect, 
attaching a copy of the draft inks igued by all the initial m<‘mlK'is. 

The advantage resulting from tliis simple and rapid pr<)c<‘duu‘ for the 
formation of the mutual insurance societ’cs is obvious, since tJiey ate 
societies with a strictly local area of operations and arc fonued for the most 
part by small proprietons or small Uniant fanners and in view of their 
unpretentious nature it is desirable that there should be as few fotmali- 
ties as possible to go through to obtain incorporation. 

The documents relating to the forrruition of the societies and to the 
admission and withdrawal of members are not subject to registration or 
stamp duty. Tlie same exemption applies to all documents relaltng to 
the transactions of the societies. AH the sums which the .societies allocate 
annually to their reserve funds are also exempt from Ihe tax on personal 
property. 

The provisions relating to the business organization of the mutual 
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iiisutancc ‘-ociotiLN me ])aiticnlarly jutorosliug. They mast kc<‘i» t^ach 
binuch ^>1 til aTriiice disliuei a^id lii<‘ rules 1)csidcs iixiug a ;>eneialoulianf\' 
foe, 1 luu ii\ a ^|)ocKli eiitiaiuo le(‘ Lor tacli brdUcU ui whirji iho mcin 1 )cr-» 
iu l*iLo oul ’ll aiuii!e<‘. Tlv roles must fi\ llie amoimt of tho-e 
tMituUKH l(‘ s, ir>(l j)r()VH'le for ihi loiuutioii of icstrve funds lot eaoh 
btcUTch and the ooadh on*- upon wliich sums may ])e v\ilh<lrc»wji from 
them io moke i>oo<l l(»ss(‘s oai the yearns working, 'i'lie general lescuvc 
fund is ker>l ciislincl ironi the special receive funds. The genera] roj^rve 
Kind ‘-01V0S If) provitle foi <lq)rt'ciatioiis and lo make good losses on the 
general work of the ujid on llie ('arrying out of objeds other than 

insnujicc a u 1 <‘nipljte<l by its iiths. II i*-' luadv up of Ihe goaicial entiauce 
fees and of to ])cr ceail. of the .iTecial ieser\’'e funds. The speeial resCT\v 
funds ate fottned by the sp(‘cijl entrance ices, by a peramtage of the pio- 
fits on i^ich Ivancli and by the mteiesl accniing on the funds themselves. 
To the special reseives of tlu Imil iiisnianco 1 )rancli <ind the live stock 
insuiauc'‘ biamdi j I h ''1 50 per cent, of the profits on thase branches must 
be pllocnted each vear. To other special leseivc fund.s, at least 20 jjer 
cent, of the profits ol the ies|)cctive branehe.s must Ix^ allocated The.se 
ixjicenlage.s ot the piofits must continue to be allocated to the reserve 
funds niitU the}^ h«ive icached three times the contributions of the pre¬ 
vious year in the case of the Tcservc.s of the hail and live stock branches 
and twice the contributions in the case of the other vS})ccial reserves. At 
least half the res<*rve iuuds must be invested in vState securities 01 securi¬ 
ties gatuantced l)y the {State and the remainder can be inve.sted iu the 
shares t>f local credit i institutions, preferably iuvstitiitions which supply 
credit for ugiicultmal pnrpu.'‘Cs 

The niemlK*rs must undertake to remain memlxiis for at least one 
yeai and insino all the property tliat they possess that is subject to the 
livsk lu <niestioii. The nvmibcn who has iastired hisli\e.stocknutstnotify 
(o the society every illness and every accident affecting an insured an¬ 
imal iiiid Jroni the moment ol the notification the animal is considered to 
lx? the piopcrly of llic .society, which decide*'? whether it is to be treated or 
slaughtoied, Th<‘ nuunlHU whose cu>]>s have Ixicu in.surod against hail 
luiLsl imuwsli.itolv notify to th<‘ society any damage which may havp oc¬ 
ean ed and suggest any tneiusurcs wliich can be taken to prevent an ag¬ 
gravation of tlu‘ (luniage. I/^tly, the mcmixir insured tigainst file must 
iminediately notify any lire which has occurred, its supiHxsed cause and 
the amount and iiutiue ot the damage, and must .show tliat he has 
us<‘<1 every mean,s at Jiis dlsxiosal to icdnce tlie damage, direct or 
indirect. 

Tlu' pieniinms are jiayable annuaHy in advance and arc proportion¬ 
ate to the values assured. In this connection it may l)e noted that ord¬ 
inarily mutual lUvSuranoe societies are not recognized which are based 
on a simple distribution oi the losses, without payment in advance of 
fixed xjrciuimits proxiortionate to the values asvsured. 

With regard to claims, tlie rules must fix the proportion in which 
comi>ensat5on is to be paid; but it must not exceed 80 per cent, of the 
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losses in the case of fire or live slock insurance or 90 per cent, in other 
forms oi insurance. 

Tlie mutual insuraiia^ scKieties provide for the rciiisuiiuice of their 
risks and for the* protection of their interCwSts by grouping themselves in 
provincial federations which, in their turn, reinsure with the Natiomil 
Insurance Institution or with private companies. Reinsurance is compul¬ 
sory in the case of hail insurance and in this branch the societies must 
themselves carry not less than 10 per cent, nor more than 40 per ccjit. t)f 
the risks assumed. 

In other branches reinsurance is optional but when it is effected, 
the society must itself carry at least 30 per cent, of the risks assumed in 
the case of live vStock insurance and at least 50 per cent, of the risk^ in other 
branches. However, in the case of live stock insurance, the societies may 
reinsure 90 per cent, of the risks of mortality clue to epidemics, themselves 
carrying the remaining 10 pei cent. The Natioiitil Insurance Institution 
has undertaken since 15 December 1921 the reinsurance of the agricultuiiil 
mutual insurance societies complying with the regulations describcnl, as¬ 
suming for the live stock insurance societies even risks from epidemics. 
It must be noted that tlie Institution itself was authorizx^d by the I/ieuteu- 
ancy Decree of 14 April 1918, No. 565, to undertake^ dixriiig the War, 
on account of and in the interest of the State, reiixsurancc of any kind, 
including the reinsurance of risks assumed by mutual live stock insurance 
societies. 

The Decree of 2 September 1919 regulatewS and ciicoiuages the lormatiou 
of federations. It provides that the mutual insurance societies which, fiu 
reasons dependent on their own will, do not become affiliated to a federaliou 
shall not enjoy the privileges conferred by the law nor be able to reinsure 
the risks they liave assumed with the National Insurance Itisliiution. 

To form a federation of mutual insurance societies or u reinsurance 
society at least ten mutual societies are reiiuijcd as initial nunulxns. Re¬ 
sides reinsurance, the federations Ixave the following r>bjeels: (</) to insi>ec‘t 
the affiliated mutual vsocieties with a view to ensuring tJie obsctvitiKV of 
all the rules laid down in laws, regulations, rulers and byc'-law.-i which gov¬ 
ern their working; (/;) to see tliat tljeir accounts are propeily ke])t and 
that no irregularities occur iu tlieir mmiagement; {c) hi oonM>li<late tlu‘. 
work of the societies by advice, instiuctions, and ndes for Uudr Regular 
working and for supplementing their work, ])articulaily in rcgaid to the 
treatment of mnimils for tire i)revenHon of disease. 

The federations aie under the supervision of the Ministry and il 
they work iu conformity mtix the Decree they enjoy the same ])iivileges 
as the agricultural mutual insurance scKiieties. 

The last part of the icgulations relates to the work of the Alinistiy 
and to the subsidies which it can grant. To facilitate tlie formation, 
equipment and working of agricultural mutual iixsurancc societies an in¬ 
itial sum of 200,000 liras has been set aside. The Ministry may bike action 
for the promotion of agricultural insurance in any of the following ways: 
(^) by directly promoting the formation of mutual insurance societies and 
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of federations or by Riving assistance in technical molters or in ciuestions 
ctmcerning the management of societies to local elToits to form societies 
when, or\'ing to the special cireninstances of the local agricultural economy, 
insurance (A this kind is consideicd nccessar^^ or desirable ; {h) by provid¬ 
ing the luuttuil insurance societies or federations with all that is required 
for their iiianagenjcnt or for keeping their accounts; {c) by piomoting 
competitions. 11 c<an provide for the carr^dng out of this programme 
either directly or through the National Agricultural Mutual Insurance 
Institution — the propagandist body ot this movement, to which are due 
most of the effoits wliich have been made in this field of action in Italy ~ 
or through the xiretects, the mayors, or the itinerant agricultural instruc¬ 
tors. In order to pnnnole the formation of mutual insurance societies or 
of federations the Ministry may send its own representatives to study 
OIL the spot the conditions of insurance and of agricultural risks and to 
stimulate local efTorts. It can also invite the interested parties or the pro¬ 
moters to attend conferences or meetings. The Miiiistiy ma}* also arrange 
for the compilation of siiedal propagandist publications to illustrate 
the methods of management and teclmical organization of agriadtural 
insurance s<H.'ietics accordin^g to the various local conditions and to the spe¬ 
cial nature of the risks to be iiisnrod. It nia} olso grant gratuitously 
to the mutual iusutunev scKieties and to the fedorotions, either at tlie b^ 
ginning of their work or subsequently, tlie books, registers and printed 
forms necessary fox canying on their businesvS. The Mnistry must also 
assist in the solution of technical problems or problems connected with 
the management of the societies or federations and express its opinion, 
if requested tf> do so, on all questions which may arise between the vSocie- 
ties and their memhers or between the federations and the societies in re¬ 
gard to the interpretation of the rules or the terms of insurance and the 
reinsurance cimtracts. 

The federations ma^' be given subsidies by tlie Ministry in any of the 
following circumstaucos : {a) wlicn tlxey have lost, for reasons not result¬ 
ing from bad maiiageinent, so large a part of the capital as to threaten 
the exibtciicv of the s* Jety; (b) when they have closed the accounts of the 
last year or years with a loss or have only been able to avoid loss by draw- 
ing upon the revS<Tvcs to m unusually large extent; (c) when the^’ have 
extended or pro]K)so to extend their work to other branches of insurance 
which are authorized by the Decree ; (r/) if they are just beginning bufsiness. 

In no case, however, can a subsidy be given xinless it is shown that 
the maniigiuucnt expenses of tlie society or federation, are kept xvithiu 
reasonable limits having regard to its size and the objects pursued. 

The rules above described evidently aim at orgaaizitig the societies 
in question on a somid technical basis and with proper methods of working. 
They have produced beneficial results, having brought about a marked 
revival in this field, as is evidenced by the growing number of new societies 
(about 300 together with 10 provincial federations) and by the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the societies previously existing in conformity with the principles 
laid down in the Decree-Daw. To a large extent, tlierefoxe, the general 
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aad syst(‘motic dev«-lopiiieiit oi agricultural mutual insurance wbich is 
now taking place in Ital3^ ivS due to this Decree. 

To complete our blatemcnt ol the measures taken in Italy dining th<‘ 
War peiiod to saIo;^uai'd the iiatioiial agiiciiltural wealth, we must also 
mention the Decrec-l^aw ol 15 April 1920, No. 577, which imposed a fixed 
tax of fiv-'c 1*3as tra eveiy^ head of c.tttle slaughtered, the sums collected 
being devoted to increasing and improving the live stock of the country. 
OI the nine tejiths 01 the stims collected w’hich is paid over to the State, 
one third is devoted to the promotion by suitable mcam ot mutual insu i .a cc 
against-mortality amongst live stock and against riaks in slaughtering, 
particularly" hy the formation of private mutual insurance sooioile*' o 
the municipal insinunce of butchers' beasts, as well as their grouplm'^ in 
rederatioiis for the pm pose of paydng compensation for the losses re^^uliinu 
from the total or partial sequestration of the meat foi -aintary reasons. 

§ 7. The OEVETOPlitENT OP CO-OPFR\TTON FROM I914 TO I92O. 

The State-aid of various kinds whicli we have described and the new 
economic necessities resulting from the War, which we ha’s'e also noted, 
expbin the great de^'elopment of the co-operati^’c movemont in Italy’’ in 
recent years. A few figitres may be given to illu‘«fcrate this (hvelo]>iiient. 

According to the Afiminrio Sfaiistico Italinno, the legally cofistituted 
co-operative societies, exclusive of these of which the principal biniiiess 
was to supply credit, numbered 7,429 on 30 ] unc 1914 Amongst these 
the agricultural societies and \ane-growers’ societies numbered 1,242 
in all. 

It also appears from the Annimrio that th.; legally constituted co¬ 
operative societies numbered 8,251 at the end of 1915, 8,431 at the end 
of 1916 and 8,764 at the end of 1917 and amongst these the agricultural 
societies and vine-growers’ societies numbered res])ectively 1,371, 1,386 
and 1,386. 

vStatistics have since been published by the Ministry’^ uf l/ubfuir and 
of Social Insurance (i) from which it appears that on 31 Match ic)2r Ihc 
legally constituted co-o])erative societies numbered 19,510. In the lew 
preceding months there had been a particularly rapid iiicretHC as on 15 
July 1920 such societies only numbered 15,099. In a little less than eight 
months no fewer than 4,411 new .societies had becnforuied, an increase of 
29 per cent. The societies are distributed amongst the different ckii-isef- 
as shown in Table V (page 179). 

The most numerous class is that of the co-operative societies for 
production and labour, which numbered 7,643, The co-operative distrib¬ 
utive societies had also greatly increased, the number having risen from 
4,633 to 6,481. The third place is occupied by the agricultural co-opera¬ 
tive societies, which numbered 2,2391 fourth place by the credit soc- 

(x) See the Bolleiiino del Lavoro e della Previdenza SochU, No. 5. Rome, May 
Mlxusilty of labour and Sodal Xasuxactce. 
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Tabi.c V. — Les’dlly Constitufcd Co-ofirativa Societies on 15 July 1020 
and OH 3 c March 1921 dirithd according to liceions tiid to Classes ol 
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18 
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1 
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1 , 53^1 
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1 
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(i) The T,avv oX 7 July 1007, N^o 5 2(>, contniii*? provibious iu ftivoiir of all oo-operaiivc 
midetic^ the busiucAs of which U a)!mccicd with agriculture, to whatever branch ol 
wotk they may <lcvoLe thewatslvos provided that the share capital docs not exceed 
so,000 lirris. 


ieties, nuraberin}» 1,534, followed closely by the mixed and miscellaneous 
societies, numbering 1,480. 

As regards their geographical distribution, the co-operative societies 
are most numerous iu the regions ot the North of Italy. Emilia stands 
first, followed by I/ombardy, Venetia, Tuscany. -These, in turn, are fol¬ 
low^ by Piedmont, lAtiuin and Sicily. The last-named contains the 
largest number of co-operative credit societies; Emilia the largest number 
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of agricultural co-operative societies and co-operative labour societies, 
and I/)mbardy the largest numljer of co-operative distributive socie¬ 
ties and miscellaneous societies. 

The figitres which we have jUvSt given are not complete, i>artly 
because they only relate to the legally constituted co-oi)erative socie¬ 
ties, partly Ixicause at the present time when the national economy is 
adjusting itself to the new conditions it is extremely difficult to compile 
accurate and complete statibtics. They will serve, however, to give an idea 
of the importance attained in Italy by this form of economic organiza¬ 
tion and to show that the many measures which have 1x>en taken during 
the War period to encourage it have not remained witliout effect. G. C. ‘ 


mSCELLANROUS TXFORIMATK »: 
RELATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 


ALGERIA. 

1. CO-OPERATIVE AGRICUTyXtJRAE CREDIT IN 1921. — GovvBjmmrm: o^n6ral db 
l’Alo^3rie: ViB BcoNOMif^trE de L^AiotKCE EN 1920 ET 1921. Algiers, 1921. 

The question of co-operative agricultural credit has frequently engaged 
the attention of the Governor-general and his council, on occasions when 
the3" liave been anxious to render assistance to the small farmers of the col¬ 
ony, who, in consequence of an exceptionally bad year, liavo been deprived 
of the necessary means for carrying on farming. More especially with a 
view to giving the farmers the opportunity of buying the seed wanted for 
the land under cultivation, the Government has deckled to lend its liuaucial 
support to the regional co-operative agricnltuml credit banks and an ad¬ 
vance of 12,226,800 francs has teen voted. 

This loan, which is taken out of the payments due from the Bank 
of Algeria, has been apportioned among the different regional banks of 
the colony under the following conditions: 

1. The advances are only to be employed for loans to fanners for 
the puichase of seed, and the banks must demand guarantees of repay¬ 
ment at the next harvest. 

2. The advances must be repaid to the colony at latest by 31 
December 1921, 

3. in accordance with Article 3 of the Law of 3 July 1901, the 
total of advances made to regional banks cannot exceed four times the 
total of the capital paid up in cash. 

The Law of 5 April 1921 relating to appropriation of tlie supplement¬ 
ary payments of the Bank of Algeria as provided in the Iaw of 29 Dec- 
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ember 1918 will assure to short term agricultural credit very important 
resources amounting to a total of 15,982,000 francs, which will ^ow of 
supplying needs that are rapidly on the increase. 

The same Law furtlicr assigns special resources to collective credit, 
to co-operative societies and to individual long term credit. 

Oil the other hand the central administration has approached the 
Bank of Algeria and the principal* iBnancial houses of the colony with a 
^dew to inducing them to discount agricultural bills more freely, and in 
particular bills of the regional co-operative agricultural credit banks. 
As a result of these negotiations, facilities have been granted, such 
as the opening of a credit of 4 million francs with a view to the harvesting, 
in favour of two regional banks of Algeria which have given mutual 
guarantees. Other facilities have been promised in a proportion compat¬ 
ible with the difficulties of the present situation. M. B* 


2. CO-OFERATIVE CREDIT FOR THE PURCHASE OF SEEDS IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF CONSTANT 1 N 15 . — Lai Votx des Colons Algiers, i January 1922, 

In consequence of the disastrous harvest of 1920, a number of farmers 
in the department of Constantine, which dex>ends almost entirely on the 
cereal crop, were confronted with the alarming prospect of being unable 
to sow, hiiving neither seeds nor credit. The situation was saved by the 
prompt action of a group of farmers who from the management of co-oper¬ 
ative institutions were thoroughly cohversant with the pmctical application 
of co-operative principles. 

Two problems presented thcniselws and had to be solved: to iBbad 
money, and to apportion it. 

To find money was no easy matter. There was a general crisis in 
credit business: bills usually luiquestioned were refused or only limited 
discount was given ; to ask banks for advances for the needy cultivators 
at vsuch a moment might well seem an absurdity. It was, however, to the 
banks tliat application was made, and with c<>mx>lete success because ib 
was XKissible to offer substantial guarantees. 

All banks with offices at CoiisUintine, namely, Crkhi Lyonnais, CrMit 
Fonder, SociM6 (xMralc, Compagnie Ali^erimne, were approached and their 
concurrence obtained. The requcvst made to them was that they should 
open a credit at the Regional Bank of Constantine for 3,500,000 francs, 
guaranteed by that bank and by individual promissory notes for an equi- 
TOlent sum, these to be given tmder the signature of the farmers of mOvSt 
standing in the department. The whole operation centred round the signing 
of these promissory notes. An appeal to the sense of joint responsibility 
felt by all farmers was issued by the Constantine General Federation of 
Agriculturists. This appeal met with a response, and in a few days 137 
ptominent farmers of the district signed 378 promissory notes of 10,000 
francs with date of e3q>iry 30 September 1921, representing a total guar- 
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antee of 3,780,000 fr^cs. Thebe notes were handed to the Regional 
Bank at Constantino, which thns had at its disposal a guarantee fund 
more than sufficient to guarantee its bank loans within the limits of 
anticipated requirements. 

The money was found. To apportion it fairly was the remaining task, 
while guarding the Regional Bank and the sureties against risk of loss. 
These objects were very readily attained by bringing into the field the guar¬ 
antee of the commmies, to whom the apportionment was entrusted wlnle 
making them liable. Ic was understood that in order to guarantee them¬ 
selves the commune would demand fioin each borrower a solvent siiiety. 
On the other hand, the General Council voted a sum of 900,000 
francs with a view to covering any possible losses. Finally, the Colony 
in its turn stepped in to take on itself the general expenses of the under¬ 
taking and a third of what loss there might be. 

The loans granted amounted to a total of 3,2.16,814.80 francs enabl¬ 
ing the farmers to obtain delivery of 33,000 tons of seed wheat and seed 
barley. 

This successful result was directly due to the action of the sureties 
in giving their signatures and their credit. Their satislaclion cannot be 
tinged with any regret, as the whole business has been put through as fiir 
as they aie concerned without their incurring the smallest Icks^. In fact 
on the falling due of the promissory notes on 30 September 1931, the 
communes liable for the loans were called on by the Prefect of the deiiart- 
ment to reimburse the total amount. They complied, and the Regional 
Bank after reimbursing in its turn the banks which had opened credits 
in its favour, released the sureties* from their guarantees, and they 
regained possession of the whole sum they had engaged to pay. The 
communes, on their side, have been reimbursed by the boirowers m 
respect of the larger part of the mnis lent. Post]X)uement of payments 
has been allowed in cases where there are justifiable reasons for the delay. 
If some loans are entered, when the accounts are finally made up, as inccov- 
emble, the loss will ]yt shared between the communes, the deparlnienl 
and the Colony. M. B. 


BUI^C^ARIA 

RECENT STATISTICS OP AGRICUXTUBAX, CO-OIERATION. — VBcho de Hulgarts. 

Sofia, 2 December X92Z. 

A recent law having conferred on the Agricultural Bonk of Bulgaria tlie 
right of directing, granting credit to and supervising the various eo-openi* 
tive agricnltuml societies of the coimtry, the Central Co-operative Baxxk 
has submitted to that establishment the accounts of all the co-operative 
societies in which three quarters of the members are engaged in agriculture 
or in one of its branches. Following on this, the Agricultural Bank of 
Bulgaria has had statistics drawn up of the co-operative societies in opera¬ 
tion on 30 June 1921, with the following results: 

On 30 June 1921, there were in the territory of Bulgaria, as delimited 
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by the recent treaty, about 1,862 co-operative associations established in 
1,471 different localities. According to the last census there are 4,634 
\iUages and towns in Bulgaria, so that it follows that 34 per cent of these 
centres of population possess co-operative vsocieties. The population of the 
kingdom l^ing 4,860,311 persons, there is one co-operative association for 
2,604 persons. More exactly, one co-operative credit society may be reck¬ 
oned to eveiy 4,520 persons, one co-operative distributive society to every 
9,500 persons, and one co-operative productive society to every 23,000 
persons. 

The 1,862 co-operative societies may be classified according to their 
aim as follows: 

Credit Societies and Popular Banks .... 1,077 

Co-operative Productive Societies .... 212 

Co-operative Distributive Societies .... 312 

Syndicates. 61 

Total .... 1,862 

x\s we see, the co-operative credit societies stand first by a considerable 
majority. We may note, however, that in view of the geneml shortage, 
these societies were obliged in nearly every ca>se to undertake the supply 
of articles of prime necessity: salt, petrol, sugar, soap, cereals, agricultural 
implements, etc. They have rendered very important services in the 
struggle agjunst the village usurers, whom they have practically rendered 
harmless. 

The following table shows the disastrous influence which first the 
Balkan war and riien the Europ^n war had on Bulgarian co-operation. 


Progress of Bulgarian Co-operation from 190O to 1921. 


1 

Class 

b<X.]Ciltib 

ioimcd 
before ' 

Sock, tics f 
formed 

to lt)X 2 j 

Societies 

toimeil 
X9X^ to 1918 

1 So< ietzes 
ionwHl be- 
1 twu‘ni Janu- 
i«iryxox9and 

1 30 Junt 

Total 

Credit soactu aj«l innmljt j 

Tioductivt* societies . . 1 

Dis>tributive societies * * * 

Syndicaleb . , 

Try j 

3 

5 

i 

35 

28 

4 

130 

25 

36 

1 

1 

1 267 

149 

445 1 

56 , 

1,077 

2 X 2 

1 512 

* 61 

Total . . . 

125 

630 

1 _ 

1 X 92 

1 

915 

1,864 


It follows from this table that from 1913 to the end of 1918, only 
192 co-operative societies were formed, the majority of which were constit¬ 
uted in the second half of 1918, tliat is to say after the crisis of production 
and supply had begun to make itself felt. On the other hand, the number 
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of the co-operative associatioHvS increased rapidly between i January 1919, 
and 30 June 1921; there were in fact 915 formed during that period, or an 
average of 370 a year, as against an average of 59 a year from 1913 to 1918. 

In about 1,304 of the co-operative societies, three quarters of the 
members carry on agriculture as their principal occupation. The mem¬ 
bers of the other 588 societies bdong to other occupations. On 30 June 
1921, 814 societies had contracted loans with the Central Co-operative 
Bank, which had opened credits in their favour amounting to 83,336,400 
leva. Out of these credits, 54,954,413 leva a had been utilized. The fact 
that a considerable balance remains tmutilized is to be attributed firstly 
to the fact that many societies have capital of their own and keep the cred¬ 
its opened in their favour by the Bank as a reserve, and secondly to the 
fact that in certain societies, the managing staff is not sufficiently exper¬ 
ienced to undertake more important operations and contents itself 
with small operations which do not require large capital. 

The Bank has rendered special assistance to the co-operative societies 
of tobacco planters, by advancing them fimds to enable them to improve 
tobacco cultivation and to render it more intensive, as well as to enable 
them to develop an export business On 30 June 1921, these societies 
had borrowed ii million leva, M. B. 


CZECHOSWVAKU. 

I. A RBI^ATING TO CO-OPERATlVie AORlCUIyTURAIy SOCIETIES AND CHAM¬ 
BERS OF AGRICUr.TURE. — Landwtftsclut^Uc}he Genossenschafts AeiUmg fur Oe- 
sUneich tind die Nackfolgestaafen, No. 13, Graz, i November 1921. 

The essential points of this Bill %te as follows. An agricultural co¬ 
operative society must, as a rule, be coterminous with the administrative 
area of a political authority of the first degree, that is to say with the terri¬ 
tory of a district captaincy. By the provisions of the bill (and therefore com¬ 
pulsorily) tlie following are memlxirs of the co-operative wKicty: (i) owners 
and tenants: all the owners, persons enjoying the usufruct or tenants 
of holdings imder cultivation and subject to payment of the land-tax, 
and one hectare or less in extent; (2) agricultural labourers: all wage- 
earners who do not come under insurance fox old age pensions, and the 
permanent labourers of both sexes, who have reached the age of lwent>- 
one and at the time of the forwarding of the list of members, have been 
employed on the same farm for a period of not less than .six mouths; 
(3) those in any way directing agriculture: members o* the teaching staff 
of the agricultural colleges, those employed on agricultural underhikiugs, 
veterinary surgeons, etc., ptovided they are fully twenty-one years of age. 

Two Chambers of A^culture are to be founded in the first instance, 
one at Prague for Bohemia, and one at Brmm for Moravia and for Silesia. 
The co-operative societies send their representatives to the general meeting 
and to the executive committee of the Chambers of Agriculture and these, 
in turn, send representatives to the general meeting and the executive 
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comniittee of the co-operative ^cietiCvS. The Minister of ^Agriculture is 
represented in the Chainters of Agriculture by hivS delegates. He is author¬ 
ized to dissolve the pre>sidency or the executive committee ot a Chamber 
of Agiiculture for any reasons of a seiiotis nature and by consent of the 
Regional Adniinistiative Council, 

The financial means necessary for the establishment of the co-o^>eia- 
tive agricultural societies and the Chamteis of Agriculture, as well as for 
•funiisliing them with credit, must be built up by the receipts of the insti¬ 
tutions themselves, by State and provincial contributions, and by the 
compulsory contributions of niemters of the co-oijerative societies. 

M. T. 

lit 

i« * 

2 . TIIK vSiTUATXON OF THK CKNTRAI FEDERATION OF THE GERMAN CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE AGRICXTI^TURAE SOCIETIES OK l^OUEJVITA ON 31 DECEMBER 1921. - 
Deutsches 7andtutrtsfihaftluaes Gcnossenschafiblattt No. 2. Prague, 20 January 1922. 

On 31 December 1921, the Central Federation of the Oennan Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Societies of tehemia included 790 co-operative credit 
societies, 47 co-operative societies for warehousing, purchase, sale and 
farming, 24 co-operative dairies, 21 co-openitive societies for the purchase 
of macliinciy and the distribution of electric power, 19 co-operative 
pasturage societies, 16 co-operative societies for the employment of agricul¬ 
tural machines, 14 societies for the working of mills, 7 flax-ailtivation 
societies, 7 stock-bieediug societies, and 24 miscellaneous co-operative 
societies. There were, too, afliliated to the Central Federation, as 
members, the German Central Agricultural and I'orestry Federation of 
Bohemia, and the Fedeiation of the German Dairies of Bohemia, Prague, 

M. T. 


DENMARK 

I. a HE DANISH CO OPERATrVE, EGG EXPORT SOCIETY SINCE THE WAR (DANSK 
ANwnt«* AUOnxpoRX). — Kock (\V. a.) : Daii&fc Andels Aegexports Virk^oinhed i 25 aar 
{Workint* 0/ flic Danish Co^-ofnrative Eftfi Ei/mt Society, during 25 years), Copenhagen, 
1920, — AuUelsbhulct [Jourml 0/ the Go-otfiratum)i Nos. 25 and 47. Aarhus, 24 
Tunc and 2*5 Novtiuber 1921. — Stattstisk .\arboo, 1921 {SiattHical Year-Book, 
1921), Coixuhdgcn, 1921 — KKruDsntf (H. M.): EaudokoiiDimsk A«ubog for t^zx 
[Waf'-JiooK of AgricuUntal Pconomv, 1921). - Hown (F. C.); Denmark, a Co-operative 
ConimonwealUi. New ^o^k, 1921. 

Duling the last five years, the organization of Ihe great Danish Co¬ 
operative Egg Export Society has not undergone any changes. It 
has remained exactly as descrited in onr issue of December 1916. 
We confine ourselves therefore to giving in this number some figures relat¬ 
ing to it, which have been obtained from the publications enumerated 
above. 

The figure of piimary imiKirtance is that of the number of poultry. 
Here there has been a marked diminution since during the war, While 
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up to iqi 4 the number increased steadily, in 1918 it was reduced to two 
thirds the pre-war figure. After the armistice there was a resumption of 
poultr3’'-breeding and the production soon came to exceed by a considerable 
amount that of 1914, as appears from the following table: 


1909. 

1914. 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 (15 July). 

1921 {15 Jul3’) .about 


11,815,78.’, 

15,140,072 

12,287,795 

9 . 783 .(’ 9 -^ 

12,134,521 

14,395,000 

17,100,000 


To the figures of 1920 and 1921 must be added the number of poultry 
in Schleswig, now a part of Denmark This number amounts to nearly 
600,000. 

The statistics for the exports of e^ show a similar curve; 

l^xGcss of exports 

Import a Eviiorts ove r imports 

in^SSuSti of <f>wsrf (ao^ijs) 


1909.2,800 20 , 2 JJ 1743.1 

1914.23,431 31,551 

1917 . — 22,190 23,190 

1918 . — 16,388 16,388 

1919 . I 16,923 16,192 

1920 . 57 21,314 27,357 

1921 . — about 16,400 ■— 


These jSgures however do not give an exact total as regards the expoit 
of eggs, as the share of the Dansk Andels AegexpoH is not quite easy to state 
with precision, from the fact that it is the practice of this st>ciet3^ to sell 
its eggs by weight and in consequence to supply tlic figures in kilogrammes. 
The average weight of an egg can however “te reckoned as 50 granuiies, 
and thus an idea can be formed of the relative imi)orlauce of the btiwSinOvSs. 

The statistics furnished by the Society to the years already shown are 
as follows; 

(1) Value (a) Average price per haU-kg. 


— crowns 6re 

1909.4.318,885 4.569.980 52.91 

1914.4.694.450 5.692,096 60.45 

1917.4.325.721 9,358,002 108,15 

igi8.2,774,069 9,581,021 172.70 

1919 .3,028,906 13,639,679 224.65 

1920 .4,122.466 20,700,596 236.50 


(1) Quaatiitles of eggs coming into the ’warehouses during the year, plus the quantity 
actually in store on the first day of the year. 

(2) Price received for eggs sold and estimated value of those remaining in store at the 
eud of the year. 
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In IQ30, the number of members of the Society was some 50,000 grouped 
in 540 circles called Kredse. The steady inciease of these two figures is 
itself an indication that the egg-producers find it an advantage to belong to 
the Dansk Andeh Ae^exporl, What this advantage amounts to becomes 
dear from a com])arisou between the priccvs offered by the independent 
exporters rind the prices paid by the Society, plus the bonuses that are 
distributed to the meml)ers at the end of the working 5"car. The 
producers who are members of the Dansk Andels AegexpoH make about 
.3 of a crown more per kilogramme of eggs. 

To give an idea of the piesent financial situation of this sodety, as 
compared with the situation in 1914, we are displacing the figures of the 
two years in one table (page 187). In judging of the sums employed, 
the general fall in the purchasing of monec' must be taken into account. 
In the Statistical Vear-book of Denmaik the price of exported eggs is 
shown as 7.95 crowns per hundred in 1914 and as 33.50 crowns in 1920. 

H, M. R. ly. 


2. DANISH CO-OX'URATION IN 1920-21 —AndehbladU (jovttwd of Co-operation). Aarhus, 
0 J*iiiuaty I9-2J. 

The considerable share of co-oi)eratiou in the bu.siue.s.s of the country 
continuch to iucrcawi. An chtiiiiiite of it may be formed from some fig¬ 
ures which follow, relating to the financial year 1920-21 except in the case 
of certain societies which make i Januar3' the starting point of their year 
when the figures of 1920 have been utilized. 

At the head of the list come the co-operative dairies with a turn¬ 
over of 750,000,000 crowns, of which aiiproximatety 195,000,000 crowns 
represent soles to butter-exporting societies. Next come the co-operative 
bacon-factories with a turn-over of 268,300,000 crowns, to which must 
be added 14,600,000 crowns reiuebcnting an egg export trade which comes 
under their direction. T<a.stly we Iiai’e the distributive co-operative soc¬ 
ieties, widely spread in the country districts (212,000,000 crowns). 

Co-operative pnrcliases amount to 163,600,000 crowns, of which 
i(>o,5oo,ooo have to do wholly with agriailture (cattle food, 116,900,000 
crowns; chemical fertilizers, 30,100,000 crowns ; dairy requisites, etc. 
7,400,000 crowns; seeds, 6,100,000 crowns). We have still to note the 
cattle exporting .societies (33,200,000 crowns) and the Danish Co-opera¬ 
tive Kgg lixixirt Society (20,700,000 crowns). 

In all, the turn-over of the Danish co-oi)erative societies amounted to 
1,470,300,000 crowns in 1920-21. In 1919-20 it was only 1,165,300,000 
crowns, in 1918-19, 758,900,000 crowns, and in 1913-14, 611,500,000 
crowns. H. M. R. D- 
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^ Average price per Mlogr an ua e . iociiidiiig the profit* 1.127 crown** for 1914 and 4.7^1 for icjo fo) Including cuat of maiutemince. — ^3) Average iwricc 
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FRANCE. 

I THE GUIDING PRINCIPLES ESSENTIAI, TO THE F 0 R 3 MAT 10 N OF CO-OPERATIVE 
AGRlCUIfTURAL CREDIT B.VNKS. — La Frame Paysannt, P*uits, November 
1921. 

M, Maurice Dufounuautelle, president of the Cmtrc fideratij dn credit 
popnlaire en France has recently made the attempt, in La France Pay- 
sanne, to define the three principles which should guide the action of the 
promoters of co-operative agricultural credit banks. 

The first principle relates to the recruiting of the original members* 
It is often su])p0wsed that an agricultural credit bank, in order to make 
its way, mtist from the first attract a fairly large number of members and 
build up a considerable share-capital This is a misconception. Ac¬ 
cording to M. Dufourmantelle, it is essential to in\dte to take part in the 
formation of the society only persons of unimpeachable character, pos¬ 
sessing sufficient resources, and commanding general esteem. The first 
management committee of the assodation will naturally be drawn from 
among these original members, and it is obvious that the degree of confid¬ 
ence the society will inspire will depend in large measure on the character 
and reputation of the men who direct it. Then, too, the recruiting 
of the right people in a commune or group of communes can only be 
effected by individual propaganda work, whereby the promoters use 
discenuneut in putting the idea before each person in turn. By thus 
influeudng and spreading conviction among fifteen or twenty of the 
best of their fellow-dtizens, they will have done a far more lasting piece 
of work than if they had appealed for subscriptions at a public meeting. 
T^ater when the af>sociation has been formed, there will be scope for a 
public meeting to explain its objects and to .spread interevSt. No risk will 
then be incurred, as nominations of new members will be submitted for 
the ap})roval of the management committee. But in M. Dufoumian- 
telle's ojunion it is essential at first to exerdze care in this respect. 

Admission to the society musi; not be open to the first comer. Co¬ 
operative credit <lei)en<ling us it does primarily on the moral qualities of 
indiviiluals, there ciui be no admission of unworthy persons into an assoc- 
ifition whcie the sum-total of the virtues counts for more than the sum- 
lota! of the capital. Such a selectiou however is only ]()0vssible if the recruit¬ 
ing of the origuial members is carried on quietly and without advertmng 
it in any way, among those who know each other well. It is from among 
this select drdc, small at first but widening as time goes on, that the 
credit bank is properly founded. 

From this first guiding principle, there naturally springs a second, 
that relating to the area served by the credit bank. This should not have 
too extended a radius; otherwise there is less chance of obtaminga satisfac¬ 
tory knowledge whether of the candidates for membership, or of the possible 
borrowers, and serious diffiailties are met with in estimating the credit¬ 
worthiness in either case. M. Dufounuautelle thinks that the communal 
bank best meets the case in a country like France. If the commune is 
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not important enough to ensure sufficient business to the bank, then, he 
would say, extend the area to the adjoining communes, but stop there. 

The third and last principle relates to the question of liability. Is 
the bank to be constituted on the basis of limited liability, that is to say, 
in the event of its liquidation, should the liability oi the uiembcrs 
be limited to the total of their subscribed shares, their loss not exceeding 
such subscription ? Or, on the other hand, is the basis of unlimited lia¬ 
bility to be adopted, a basis by the terms of which the members are liable 
to the full extent of their property for the society’s debts and not only 
in proportion to the subscribed capital ? Shall we stop, as a solution, at 
an intermediate type, according to which each member is bound by the 
society’s engagements not only up to the amount of the shares subscribed 
by him, but further, in case of need, for a certain multiple, provided for 
in the rules, of the total of his subscription ? According as one or 
other of these schemes is adopted, a larger or smaller guarantee will be 
offered by the society to non-members who are thinking of depositing 
money with it or of making loans to it, and consequently the society will 
have a more or less considerable capacity for obtaining credit. 

Clearly, the principle of limited liability is the one most satisfactory 
to the members. They know exactly how much they are lisking. But 
it is also the arrangemeuti which offers least attraction to outside capit¬ 
al, while at the same time limiting the resources of the bank. With 
the intermediate form, these resources are expanded, but still limited. 
With unlimited liability, they become consideiable and put the society 
in a position to render numerous ser\dces. Thus it is this type that 
M. Bufourmautelle advizes should be adopted. 

At first sight there seem to be certain alarming consequences entailecl 
by this system. To be liable for the society's debts in respect of all f)iie's 
goods in the event of a business failure seems excessive. However, in 
spite of the word, nothing is really more limited tlian the liability inairrcd 
in the long run under this system by members. As a matter of fact, 
in societies of this type, the annual general meeting is bound to fix the tot¬ 
al of the engagements the society may make, whether in ^^^fonn of loans, 
or in that of accepting deposits. It is thus stiictly the meml)crs tlwunselvt^ 
who fix the maximum of the liability they proi)ose to incur, and one 
may feel sure that they will take the whole position of the society into 
accotmt, that they will follow its working closely, tlial they will have 
the strengthening of the reserve funds much at heart, that they will expect 
the administrative body to exercize a thorough supervision of all opera¬ 
tions, and will require from borrowers adequate personal guarantees 
(such as joint and several promissory notes) as wefi as soun<l chattel 
or real security (such as warrants). 

Thus the risks of each individual are reduced by these various pre¬ 
cautions, without lowering the borrowing capacity of the society. 

I/Ct us at this point compare the borrowing capacity of a bank with 
limited liability and that of a bank with unlimited liability, assuming 
that each has a foimdation capital of 10,000 francs. The former will 
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find diflictdty in obtaining a loan for a larger sum tlian its share capital, 
because that capital, and what additional reserve there may be, will 
represent the maximum guarantee that can be offered to non-members : 
from the same cause the business wliicli it can do is limited. The second 
type will find itself on the coiitiary able to borrow all it needs, and in 
a position moreover to render all kinds of services, because in addition 
to its modest capital it can offer to its creditors the guarantee of many 
hundred thousand francs representing the aggregate amount of the pos¬ 
sessions of the members, while at the same time this guarantee docs not 
go beyond the h'jiiits fixed each year by the members themselves, M. B. 

S|* 

2. TWKIyVK YKARS OF CO-OPKRATXVK MILLING. — Peyssonerib (I,.) : I^es maga- 
sins k bl6 Coopeiatifs iu giam waiehousw, in the Amales de la nmtuaUti e£ dcla coopi- 
raltoiy a^moles, F.uis, November-Decembcr 1921. 

As the co-operative grain warehouse was originally only the first 
stage towards the co-operative mill, the example of the Condom (Gers) 
co-operative inilliiig society possesses an interCvSt in that it shows what 
can be achieved in that diieclioti. 

The promoters of the society, founded in 1908, made it a principle 
tliat in their co-operative organization, the grain warehouse was to 
act as it were as the threshold of the mill, and to the mill they attached a 
co-operative bakery, thus establishing a complete system of disposing 
of the wheat yield by co-operative methods. 

There i*s considerable variety in the terms offered for wheat deliveries 
at the Cotidom warehouses, and the society thus gains an elasticity of 
method which allows of meeting the requirements of 1,355 membeis. 

Delivery without cash advanced, — The co-operators put their wheat 
at the dispasal of the society from the date of harvest and do not ask 
for any advance payment. At the end ol the society's working year 
they have the right to: 

(a) the value of the wheat delivered at the average price of the year. 

{}}) a bonu.s reckoned for each member in proportion to the total 
quantity of wheat delivered. 

(0) interest at 4 per cent, of the value of the wheat received by the 
society, reckoned also on the basis of the average price of the year. 

Delivery with part cash advanced. — The co-operators place their 
wheat at the dispo.sal of the society from the date of harvest, and can have 
part payment in a week. The remainder is paid to them in accordance 
with the average price of the year and at the same time as the bonus out 
of the society’s profits, ^ 

If the wheat is delivered later, then the members concerned have 
only a claim for a bonus proportional to the time still to elapse before 
the dose of the season, and they cannot make any claim for the 4 per cent, 
interest which is available only on deliveries without cash payment. 
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Delivery n'Uh full cash 'payment. — The wheat is bought at market 
price and paid for on the spot. In this cuvse the co-operator has no claim 
to any bonus, seeing that he has fixed the conditions of sale hinivSelf. 

Wheat exchanged for value in bread. — In the Iasi iuvstaucc it is o])eTi 
to members to send wheat to the society for conversion into bread for 
household consumption. No bonus is payable on this transaction. Seventj^ 
kilogrammes of bread is delivered agauivst a hectolitre of wheat 

It may be added that the co-operative society undertakes to buy 
from its members, with a view to selling again what suri)lus there may 
be, the whole ^ield of the harvest. This gives members the opportiuiity 
of selling off all their produce on the most favourable terms. 

In 1920, 18,890 quintals of wheat came into the Condom warehouse, 
and 1,621,000 kilogrammes of bread were made in the baker}". 

The financial results of the undertaking are excellent. All middle¬ 
men's profits are done away with, and the charge for grinding, made in 
accordance with trade usage, is reduced to a minimum (13 to 15 francs 
per kilogramme), so that the following profits have been shared each year 
among the members, in proportion to the transactions each has had with 
the society. 

Number ol- icceiptb 

oi CO operators ovei tx|K.ndilui< 


francs 

1909 . 302 

1910 . 532 

1911 . 692 15,000 

1912 . 727 3:).40<| 

1913 . 89(5 43,400 

1914 . 92^ 31,600 

1915 . 904 i 5 ,f>oo 

1916 .1,079 44,700 

1917 .1,117 44-700 

1918 .1,197 137,500 

1919 .1,207 I21,00(t 

1920 . 1,355 123,300 


These figures afford proof of the prosperity of the society M'ciiig that 
the share capital does not exceed 50,000 francs. M. B. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

▲ COOPaSRATIVE DAIRY FARMING SOOBXY. — Journal of the Ministry of Agrienl- 
ture. Xflojlaai, December 1921. 

The North Seaton Co-operative Fanning Society, managed by a 
community of miners, vras founded in 187a, the colliery village having no 
milk supply. At the start the members numbered forty or fifty rndneis, 
each of whom paid £1. They started with three cows, increasing the number 
as the demand for milk increased. After a time the CoUieiy Company 
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btiilt a brick cow byre to stall 14 cows and let to the Society two fidds 
amounting to 34 acres, half being grazed and the other hah mown for 
hay. A larger byre was built about 15 years ago to accomodate 23 
cows, and the stock now usually includes 20 cows, one bull and a pony. 
Milk is sui)plied to anyone in the village, members and non-members. 

In 1914, the Society sold milk at a quart; ini 920 the price was 
(id ,; but wliile in 1914 the average cost of keeping each cow was £22 14s. 
in 1920 it was £70. In 1920 each cow produced over 800 gallons of milk. 
By showing in the balance sheet a nominal valuation of each cow (in 1920 
it was £27) the Society protects itself against any sudden and heavy 
fall in prices which may occur. There are now 165 shareholders in the 
Society. Five per cent, is paid on the share capital, and the balance, after 
proviihng for a reserve fund, is distributed amongvSt the members as a 
bonus on their milk purchases. As much as 4s. in the £ has been paid 
in this way. \V. E. H. L. 

HOLLAND. 

I. CO-OPLRATIVK DAIRIKS IN iQ20 (i). — Verslahben en Mcdedeelm^en vandc Directie 
van deti Landbouw 1920, No. 3, 1921, No. 3. — Algcmene Nedcrlandscke Zuivetbondf Ver^ 
over hct jaar 1920. 

The immlier of co-operative dairies and cheese-factories has varied in 
recent years as follows: 


Tabek 1. — Statistics of Dairies and Cheese Factories, 



1895 

1 1910 

1919 

X920 

Co-operative Dairies: 





Worked by steam. 

80 

1 379 

529 

531 

» M band . 

13^ 

301 

55 

22 

Total . . . 

1 216 

680 

5S4 

553 

Co-oi)etative cheese factories. 

Froprictory ilaiiies; 

1 

1 

20X 

230 

236 

Worked by steam. 

1 T48 

24 z 

2x6 

266 

» > hand . 

' no 

87 

57 

14 

Total . , . 

1 *67 

2^8 

m ! 

280 

Ptoptleior> cheese factories. 

1 

90 

^05 

1 _I 

lOX 


This table shows that between 1910 and 1920, the number of co-oper¬ 
ative dairies was considerably reduced, falling from 680 to 552, while in 
the same period the number of proprietary dairies was maintained, passing 
from 278 to 280. The facts, however really point rather to a process of 
development, the small dairies disappearing and being replaced by dairies 
worked by steam. It is, in short, the dairies worked by hand that are 

(x) IniernaiSonal Review of igfitultural Rco$tomicSt Jamiary 1918, page i, and Jaauaty- 
Februaty 19x9, page 35. 
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fewer, falling from 301 to 22, while the dairies worked by steam rose from 
379 to 531* 

This generalization is fully confirmed by the development of the Dutch 
General Association of Co-operative DairiCvS, wliich comprises most of the 
co-operative dairies ot the Nctheiltuds. The development of the as¬ 
sociation is shown in the following table. 

Tabdb II. — Development of the Dutch General Association 
of Co-operative Dairies to 1920. 


Yeats 1 

Number of affiliated 

dairies 

1 

1 Quantity of milk handled 

~ 


1 iiulUons ol kilogrammes 

X913 

383 

950 

1914 

454 

1,129 

1915 

465 

1,209 

1916 

495 

' 1.414 

1917 

518 

1.373 

1918 

538 

1,164 

19IQ 

302 

1 * 1^44 

1920 

485 

1*252 


It will be observed that from 1918 to 1920, the quantity of milk handled 
increased by 88,000,000 kilogrammes, although the number of affiliated 
dairies fell from 538 to 485. The quantity of milk handled is bevsides in 
1920 much above the pre-war figures, wliile all over the coiintiy the bnlter 
produced under the supervision of the ** Butter Control Stations '' has 
notably decreased. This production in thousands of kilogrammes was 
45>763 in ^912, 30,267 in 1913, 54,985 1914, 57.8i5 00,809 in 

1916, 54,094 in 1917, 39,657 in 1918, and 42,990 in 1919. 

These few figures, scanty as they are, are proof of the enconragiug re¬ 
sults obtained by co-ojK-ration. II. M. R. h. 


2. TUB RABFETSEN BANKS IN igic). — Baarcijpuks vooR itET KOi^iNKiiijT duk Niwr- 
LANDER {Statistical Year Book of the Km'doni of Holland) 1919. Th£i Hague, 1921. 

The increase in the tmnsactions of the Rafieisen batiks noted in our 
issue of April 1921 has been even more pronounced in 1919. The figures 
in brackets are those of 1918, 

In 1919, there were 1,159 Raffeisen banks in Holland. Out 

of these, 1,154 have supplied information. These banks have receiv¬ 

ed during the year 159,312 (162,335) deposits, amounting to 156,693,000 
(135*728,000) florins, and have effected 92,649 (84,626) repayments, which 
including interest, amounted to 132,624,000 (92,819,000) florins, so that 
at the end of the year the total of deposits amounted to 227,765,000 
(196,842,000) florins, divided among 222,520 {216,559) depositors. The 
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number of loans oiitstanding at the end of the year was 52,323 (46,330) 
amounting to 78,662,000 (53,000,000) florins; out of these, 11,006 (9,791) 
loans had been made in the cx)urse of the year, amounting to a total of 
49,760,000 (28,268,000) florins. The total assets of the banks amoimted^ 
to 249,307,001) (213,946,000) florins, and the profits of the year were 
539,000 ( 435 i^<>^^) florins). H. M. R. 1 ,. 

NORWAY. 

associations of forest owners. —AI/MB (Helgc): Kort ovcr^ikl over sfcogeiers- 
aimncushilnmgc& (.4 Bnef Account of the Associations of Forest-ois^ncfs). Christiania, 1921- 

Thirty years ago, the production of and trade in timber were not 
yet organized in Norway". It was only when the paper industry began to 
demand larger and larger quantities of cellulose that the owners succeed 
in forcing the shippers to take small timber as well as the large tree- 
trunks for sea-transport. This small timber was then reckoned by the 
volume of wt)od. This system which has been in force since 1917 
renders proper thinning of the forests possible, and even the sale of trees 
of undeveloped growth. 

In 1911, further progress was made by the foundation of the Skog- 
brand, a society for co-operative insurance against forest fires. 

A short time after the foundation of the Skogbrand, the owners 
actuated by a desire to safeguard their interests, formed a league which 
took the name of the Norsk Skogeicrforbnnd. This league includes local 
associations, of wliich the most important is that of the basin of 
Glommen. 

The Norsk Skogeierforbund makes it its especial business to stand¬ 
ardize processes employed in measuring timber, and prices, in the different 
provinces. 

To facilitate credit in 1917 a considerable number of forest owners, 
founded a bank at Cliristiami and paid up a capital of two million crowns, 
which ill 1918 they raised to five million ciowns. 

In addition, fore.st owners interested Ihcinsclves in improvements in 
sylviculture, founding a forestry society called Dct norske Skogsekkap, 
and a credit society for agriculture and sylviculture under the name of 
Norges Krai if forening /or Lapul-og SkogbruL In the granting of loans, 
this latter givCvS preference to forest owners who are insured in the Skog- 
brand, as the policy of that society constitutes for the credit society 
a security of high value. . H, M. R. Iv. 


POIvAND. 

THE FEDERATION OF FOWSTI CO-OPERATIVE vSOClETIES IN THE PROVINCES 
OF POSNANIA AND WEST PRUSSIA IN 1930. - Report op the pedbration por 
THK Y 33 ARS lOiS-iyig. Poscsi, 19«I. 

This Federation, of which we gave an account (i) in 1917 attained its 
fiftieth year in 1921. At the close of the preceding financial year, the 
affiliated vsodeties in its original area of operations, now incorporated in 

(i) See ow issue of Juue 1917, pa«e 
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Poland, comprised 201 credit societies, with ii8,99<S member? ; 64 co-oper¬ 
ative societies for the sale of produce and purchase of requisites with 
8,483 members; eight societies for the acquistion and sub-division of land, 
with 1,719 tneinlxrs; ten miscellanc'^ns societies with 5,427 members : 
making a total ol 283 societies with 134.627 members 

To these figures must be added, for the new territories to which the 
working of the Federation is now extended 27 credit .societies with 16,627 
members; one .society for the sale of produce and piiichase of loquisites 
with III members, one society for the accpiisition and .siib-division of land 
with 117 members ; making a total of 29 associations with 19,855 members. 

Among the 118,998 membeis of the ciedit societies of the original 
area of operations, 75,191 agriculturists are included, of whom 65,438 
are small proprietors : among the 16,627 members of the credit societies 
of the new area, 7,519 agriculturists are included ot whom 7,244 are small 
proprietors. 

The greater part of the working capital of the credit societies is built 
up of deposits. Tii 1920 there were no less than 403,506 depositors, 
355 iI 88 of whom belonged to the original area. The average sum dc]M>sit-* 
ed was 3,089 marks it was appreciably less in the new area. 

This high figure results in the pteponderance of bonowed capital ovei 
owned capital in the credit societies. The 201 credit societies belonging to 
the original area of operations had at their disposal 148,604,503 marks of 
owned capital as against 2,207,891,041 marks of borrowed caphal; that 
is for every 100 marks of owned capital they had 1,48b marks of Ixirrowed 
capital. In the two groups of credit societies in the new area, boirowed 
capital plays an even larger part; in the first, there were 937,8()b marks of 
owned capital and 16,111,500 marks of borrow^ed capital, tliat is for every 
100 marks of owned capital, theie were 1,717 maiks of borrow^ed capital* 
In the second group, there were 4,257,499 marks of owned capital, and 
98,629,741 marks of borrowed capital, that is 2,317 marks of borrowed 
capital for every 100 marks of owned capital. 

As regards the societies foi sale and purchase in the original area, 
their growing importance is proved b^” the table given on page 197. 

These figures must obviously be interpreted with some caie, in \aew 
of the fluctuations in the value of the mark during the last financial years ; 
if however attention is directed to the volume of transactions efTected dur¬ 
ing the same period, a remarkable progrevss is noticeable, es])ecia!ly in the 
last two financial years. The number of quintals of goods sold rises as 
a matter of fact from 6,448,529 in 1911-13, to 7,950,535 in 1912-13, to 
S,546>4i8 in 1913-14, to 5,883,566 in r9i4-x5, to 7 .^ 295,<>33 iii r 9 i 5 "^<>, 
to 7,731,681 in 1916-17, to 7,690,806 in 1917-18. It reaches 9,181,561 
quintals in 1918-19 and 10,681,170 in 1919-20. M. T. 
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PROTBCTORATIS OP SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 


XHB CO-OPBRATIVI 3 ) BANK OB WINDIItTK. — Daitscht LandwntiohaftluJu Lunossui- 
schaftspressc, No 23. Beilin, 15 December 1921 

The general meeting of the Co-operative Bank of Wiudhiik was held 
on 18 Ma}?- 1921, when the following matters were discussed. 

It was .stated that the German law of i May 1889 relating to co-oper¬ 
ative associations had been adopted in November 1920, miilalis mutandis, 
by the Administration of the Protectorate, so that the legal position 
of the Bank had thereby become confirmed afiesh. The danger of com¬ 
pulsory dissolution of the Bank was thus at an end. 

The difficulties accompanying the sale of all agricultural piodiicts 
had been a cause of serious embarrassment to the farming class, an embar¬ 
rassment the more acute from the international financial crisis and the 
extreme caution of the banks and capitalists. But as the trading area of 
Windhuk was affected only inconsiderably by the after effects of the War 
and as the Society had adopted a thoroughly practical attitude as regards 
the alteration of the currency of the country (from pai)er marks to shillings) 
the general position of the Bank was completely satisfactory. The bal¬ 
ance-sheets would appear as previously in shillings and in paper airrency, 
but during 1921 all trading accounts would be kept hi English currency. 
The total turnover in 1920 amounted to 10,450,489 shillings and marks, 
of which sum the turnover in paper marks only formed about a sixth. 
The Society's owned capital included: [a) share capital 50,000 sliillhigs; 
(6) reserve fund, 49,586.32 shillings and 125,413.68 marks ; {c) trading 
fund No. I, 65,000 shillhigs and {d) trading fund No. 2 (specially set 
aside during the war) 20,000 shillings; in all 184,586.32 sliillings and 
125,413,68 marks. The net profits amounted to 31,901.51 shillings and 
12,992.77 marks. The following division of the net profit was proposed: 
4,000 sliillings to be appropriated as 8 per cent, dividend on the shares; 
5,000 shillings to be transferred to the trading fund No. r; 20,000 shillings 
to the trading fund No, 2; and 2,901 51 shillings to be carried foiward to 
the following year. The whole of the profits in German paper money 
(12,992.77 marks) would have to be appropriated to the relief of the acute 
situatiou in regaid to the price of meat. 

The number of members was 133 and their lotal liability 665,<300 
shillings. 

It was proposed that retiring members should not be at once repaid 
the amount of their shares, but that the first payment should be made on 
I April 1924, in accordance with the moratorium laid down in the regula¬ 
tions concerning the currency. Further steps were to be taken to obtain 
credit from the Eand and Agricultural Bank on the ground that the Ger¬ 
man Agricultural Bank, of which this bank is the successor, always consid¬ 
ered the fostering of agricultural co-operation as among its principal 
functions. X. 
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SWITZERJWlND. 

THE PRESENT POSITION OP THE DAIRY FEDERATIONS. — Le Paysan Fnbour- 
geois. Eiilxnirg, so January igss. 

The Central ITiiion of vSwiss Milk Producers, founded in 1907, comprises 
25 federations with 98,066 members owning 516,927 cows. The oldest 
federation is the Agricultural Dairy {Laiterie Agricol^ of Dausanne, 
founded in 1895, which includes at the present time 875 members, 
owning 3,560 cows; the last to come into existence was the Valais Federa¬ 
tion of Milk Producers, founded in 1919, which already numbers 4,500 
members owning 12,270 cows. In order of importance come: the Federa¬ 
tion of the Berne Chee&emaking and Dairy Societies, founded in 1906 
with its 19,945 members owning 132,826 cows, and the Federation for the 
North of feistem Switzerland of Cheesemaking and Dairy Societies, found¬ 
ed in 1906, with its 15,178 members owning 59,649 cows: the Federation 
for the North of Western Switzerland of Cheesemaking and Dairy Socie¬ 
ties, fotuided in 1904, comes third with 8,118 members owning 31,735 cows. 
The smalle,st federation is the Federation of the Milk Producers of Nid- 
walden, founded in 1916, with 92 members owning 388 cows. M. T. 

UNITED STATES. 

I. THE PEORIDA aTRUS EXCHANGE IN 1920-si. Florida Grower, Yol. XXIY, No. 13. 
Tdjnpa (Floridi), 24 September, 1921. 

The annual report of the Florida Gtrus Exchange for the year ending 
31 August 1921 shows the year to have been the most successful in the hist¬ 
ory of the oiganization as regards the number of boxes of fniit handled, 
number of local associations affiliated, number of new members registered 
and the number of northern markets in wHch fruit was sold. The exchange 
handled 32 %. per cent, of the citrus crop of the .state, which was twelve 
million boxes, and figures show tliat the organization is growing faster 
than the increase in the citrus crop of the state. Sixty-four new northern 
markets were opened and carload sales effected, and deven new packing 
houses arc under construction; the volume of fruit which will be handled 
this season, exclusive of the additional tonnage of the Standard Growers’ 
Exchange, which amalgamated with the Florida Citrus Exchange during 
the year, is estimated at a very large increase over last season. 

It is estimated that the increased freight charges cost the growers 
$2,400,000 above the normal transportation costs. The Exchange has, 
however, obtained a reduction in freight charges of thirty-six cents per 
box on grai)efrait on the lines running to Montana, Oregon and Washing¬ 
ton, thus enabling those distant markets to be re-opened. 

Four precooling plants are now in operation and, it is estimated, will 
enable 500,000 boxes of precooled fruit to be handled per season, with a 
saving of forty-five dollars per car in tefrigemting cost, whilst reducing 
decay in transit very materially. 
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The report states that advertising was carried out during the year 
on a larger scale than hitherto and that the results were satisfactory. 

W. K. H. T. 


* 

* # 

2. CAWFORNIA GROWERS’ AND SIIIPFERS’ PROTECTIVE EEAOUE. — CaUfonia 
Ffuit News, Vol. 64, Nos. 1737 and 1738. San Fiandsco, 32 and 29 October 1931. 

Early in October 1931 the shippers and organized growing interests 
connected with the deciduous fruit industry of California formed a protec¬ 
tive league known as the CaHfomia Growers' and Shippers' Protective 
I^gue. The Teague wiU work on similar lines to the Citrus Protective 
Teague. Its objects are to protect the interests of the growers and shippers 
in secuiii^ just and equitable freight rates; to protect the industry against 
any unjust discrimination or exaction on the part of carriers; and to pro¬ 
mote the general welfare and to assist in building up the deciduous fruit, 
industry in California. 

In^viduals, firms, corporations or associations, in any part of Cali¬ 
fornia, undertaking a deciduous fruit shipping business are eligible for 
membership, the fees being quite nominal. 

, Already most of the parties interested are members of the league, 
the principal office of which is in San Erandsco. W. E. H, T. 
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FRANCE. 

AGRICITI/TURAI, CREDIT DURING THE WAR. 


OmClAI, SOURCES: 

D£CRET PORTANT RfeGLTMENT D’ADMINISTRATION PUBLIQUE RELATDP A LA CONSTATATION ET 
L’^VALUATION DBS DOM 3 SIA 0 ES lUfeStJLTANT DBS FAITS DE GUERRE (20 July I915). JOUT^ 

* ml Officiel de la Ripuhlique Frangake. l‘aris, 23 July 1915, 

Uoi RELAOaVE A LA WISE EN CULTC 7 RE DBS TERRES ABAlTOOJSOSlto (4 May 1918). Jourml 
Ofwicl tic la RSpublique Fran^aisc. Paris, 8 May 1918. 

DfiCRBX PORTANT RfeGLEBtENT D’ADMINISTRATION PUBLIQUE POUR L*APPLICATION DE LA LOI 
DU 4 MAX XQI8, RELATIVE A LA MISE BN CULTURE DES TERRES ARANDONNlto (X 2 JUly 

1918). Journal Oftcicl dc la Ripubliquc Franfaise, Paris, 13 July 1918. 

Chambre DBS Dlipuanfes : Rapport paxt au nom de la Commissxon charge® d'examiner lb 

PRO JET DE LA LOI PORTANT PDCATION DU BUDGET ORDINAIRE DES SERVICES DE L’E 33 BR - 

acE 1919 (agriculture;, par M. Adrxcn Dariac, DiiPtmC (Session de 19x9, stance 
DU 22 MAX 1919, ANNEXE N** 6164). 

Rapport du AIinistre de l’Agriculture sur l’appx^cation de la loi bu 4 mai 19x8 

RELATIVE A LA MISS EN C UI/T UB E DES TERRES ABANDONN^BS. PoxiS, I92O. 

Rapport PR 3 &sisNT 3 fc A la Commission PLfiNifcRB de l’Opiucb National du CrAdet agri¬ 
cole PAR LE CONSEXL D’ADMINISTRATION DE L’OPPICE. PoriS, I92I. 

There has been in France little developnient of agricultural credit 
other than co-operative. This is due to the fact that the needs of agri¬ 
culturists are effectively met by co-operative credit, for which capital has 
been provided on a large scale. Even in dealing with matters apparently in 
no way germane to co-operative credit, such as loans for the purchase of 
small holding granted to ex-service men in receipt of pensions or to civilian 
sufferers by the war, tlie State only grants credit through the medium of 
co-operative banks, with the aim of thus enrolling fresh support for the 
cause of co-operative credit. 

Non-co-operative credit has been employed in two directions only 
as an outcome of the war: 

I. Advances of compensation due for damage resulting from the war. 
2.1/>ans for reailtivation of abandoned lands. 

We proceed to consider these in order. 
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§ I, Advancids of compensation due for war damage. 

♦ 

As early as 1915, a Decree (dated 20 July of that year) provided 
(Article 34) for the payment of sunivS on accoirnt to piivate persons who 
had suffered material losses as a result of acts of war. In principle llicse 
payments could only be made after the damage had been vciified and 
its amount estimated by a Cantonal Commission, but it was laid down 
by instructions of the Agricultural Department of the Mmistry of Agri¬ 
culture, dated 30 June 1917, that immediate advances in kind, intended 
to facilitate recultivation or the gathering of crops, could be granted through 
the medium of the prefects of the department and their technical staff 
to agriculturists who had incurred losses in the regions where the Com¬ 
missions for estimation of damage had not yet been able to get to work. 
Such advances consisted of allocations of seeds, fertilizers, agricultural 
implements, draught animals and other live stock. In each department 
arrangements had been made for a purchasing commivssion to buy live 
stock, seeds and agricultural machinery. As the goods purchased were 
delivered, the applications of farmers who had incurred losses were met, 
such allowances being regarded as payment on accoimt of compensation 
for war damage. The allowances were granted only to those whose 
losses made such immediate advances necessary, to the exclusion of persons 
who were in a position, apart from the damage whatever might be its 
magnitude, to await the normal course of procedure. 

By the circular of the Ministry dated 21 October 1918, new provisions 
were added, of which the following is the substance : 

Advances which may amount to 1,000 francs and exceptionally to 
2,000 francs a hectare, but may not exceed the amount of the loss incurred 
(pre-war valuation) are made to farmers in the liberated districts who return 
to their former farms. Out of the sum awarded 400 francs a hectare may 
be set aside as a working fund to meet necessaries of life, small purchases, 
wages of labourers until the jBbrst harvest has been gathered. The remainder 
mttst be spent on purchases of live stock, supplies and seed. 

In or^r to obtain these advances the person concerned must ai>- 
ply to the prefect of the department, stating, as well as the amount of 
the advance for which he asks : (i) his urgent reason for having recourse 
to this advance in order to restore his fann to working condition ; (2) the 
kind and size of the farm he wishes to restore; (3) the resources he 
reckons on employing to this end; (4) the exact needs which the advance 
is to meet. 

To this application a detailed statement is annexed of the losses in¬ 
curred, attested by two witnesses who are well known in the farming 
world of the district, and certified by the mayor. 

A special departmental committee, which meets every week, fixes 
within a fortnight the amotmt of the advance to which the applicant 
is entitled. This bears no interest and is repayable out of war damages. 

The advances just described relate only to the restoration of culti- 
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vation. To the IVIinibtry of the Liberated Regions, there are also attached 
technical reconstruction departments to whom belong the work of repairing 
and rebuilding dwellings, OvM well as the construction and fitting up of 
temporary houses and shelters. The fanner who wishes to repair his 
buildings can obtain allowances in instalments, in kind or in cash, equal 
to three quarters of the value of the damage done, if he apply for such al¬ 
lowances for the purpose of works of construction urgently needed. Excep¬ 
tionally, the allowances may amount to 90 per cent, of the valuation in 
the case of urgent work entrusted for execution to a co-operative society 
for reconstruction. 

Stocks of temporary houses are, by the efforts of the administration, 
in course of manufacture. The person whose house has been destroyed 
can apply to the prefectorate and obtain the grant of a temporary house, 
either as a free loan, or for a rent amounting to 3 per cent, of the net cost, 
or by buying it for 50 per cent, of the net cost. 

Advances are also made for household refurnishing: these may amount 
to 1,000 francs for the head of a family, and 200 francs for each person 
dependent on liim who is not an earner, but they must not exceed the 
amount of liis loss. 


§ 2 Criodits ror recultivation oe land. 

The second class of loans which we are to describe emanates from the 
Law of 4 May 1918 relating to the cultivation of abandoned lands. This 
law as a matter of fact opened a credit of 100 million francs with the 
Mhiisti^’’ of Agriculture for the puri)ose of granting loans, without interest, 
to farmers and to agricultural associations who were ready to undertake 
the cultivation of the abandoned lands. 

A decree of 13 July 1918 charged the departmental agricultural com¬ 
mittees in each de])artment (i) to investigate the applications, to grant loans, 
and to see that the money advanced was properly used. Further this 
same decree charged the Office for the Inspection of Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions and Credit InstitutioUvS, at the Ministry of Agriculture, to supervise 
the use of the funds by the committees as well as by the borrowers. 

lyoans were granted to the departmental committees by the Minister 
of Agriculture, according to the advice of a distribution committee estab¬ 
lished by article i of the decree in question. 

The maximum loan was fixed at 250 francs per hectare of cultivable 
land, in the case of small x)arcels of deserted land, and up to 1,000 francs 
per hectare in the case of whole estates. When the beneficiaries were 

(i) TUe DejmrLmcatal agriculliual committees had been lonucd a little earlier by a 
Dcaee of 14 Janttaty 1918, They were composed of the prefect, who acted as Chairmaji, of 
the dired'ot of technical agricuUure and of one farmer for each district {arrondt^sement) 
dioscn by the prefect from a list of two names, drawn up by the agricaltuttU assodations 
of the department. 
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farmers natives of the liberated districts, the loan was increased to 500 
francs per hectare for uncultivated parcels of land and 2,000 francs per 
hectare for whole estates. 

The loans to farmers were granted at first for a period not ending 
later than 31 December of the year in which the agricultural year for 
which the loans were made came to an end, but the Decree of 12 July 
1918 accorded to the borrowers facilities for repayment by authorizing the 
agricultural committees to renew the loans on condition of the repayment 
on account of one fifth or one tenth of the loan according to whether 
the farmer belonged to the inland zone or was a native of the devastated 
districts. 

From 4 May 1918 to ii May 1919 the law was administered directly 
by the Commissioner for Agriculture. Since ii May 1919, the Commis¬ 
sioner for Agriculture having retired, the Office for the Inspection of Agri¬ 
cultural Associations, which was entrusted with the supervision, has been 
given also powers to direct the application of the law. 

At the outset it was of the utmost importance to act rapidly, owing 
to the enormous difficulties which the supply of cereals for the troops in 
the field and the civil population entailed. By constantly urging on the 
departmental committees the Commissioner for Agriculture greatly in¬ 
creased, in the shortest possible time, the amount of land under 
cereals. 

The rapidity with which it was necessary to act, joined to the lack 
of experience of new bodies such as the agricultural committees, brought 
about an interpretation of the law in a very wide sense and loans have 
been granted for the repayment of which the necessary securities have 
not always been given. 

‘ Up to II May 1919 the application of the law has produced the 
following results: 


Number of loans. 1,617 

Total amount of loans granted.57*204,58^ frs. 

Total number of hectares put under cultivation 101,044 


The average area of farms put into cultivation, during thivS period, 
was about 62 hectares, and the average amount of the loans granted was 
35*300 francs. 

After the Commissioner of Agriculture retired, the Office for the Inspec¬ 
tion of Agricultural Associations and of Credit Institutions, entrusted 
thenceforth with the application of the law, immediately initiated an in¬ 
vestigation into the transactions of the departmental agricultural com¬ 
mittees. 

Taking into consideration the facts disclosed and the new needs caus¬ 
ed by the termination of the war and the liberation of the invaded districts, 
the Minister of Agriculture was of opinion that important changes should 
be made in the way in which the Jaw was administered. 
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Some improvements were effected by simple instructions given to 
departmental committees in axrrent correspondence. Thus they were 
told to take advantage of applications for the renewal of loans to demand 
of all borrowers substantial security for repayment if such had not been 
given when the loan was grantea. The departmental committees were 
also instructed to leject applications for loans for the development of lands 
which had been merely “ neglected and were not lands to which the law 
was intended to apply. 

Finally a ministerial circular of 22 August 1919 defined the conditions 
on which loans were ^o be made in applying the law of 4 May 1918. 

I/)ans may only be granted: 

(a) in the liberated districts, to all farmers or co-operative agricul¬ 
tural societies who intend to cultivate lands which have been deserted ; 

(b) in the rest of France, to demobilized farmers and to co-operative 
agricultural societies who wish again to cultivate lands which have been 
deserted. 

In order to help the greatest possible number of farmers, the commit¬ 
tees were recommended to grant large loans only in quite exceptional 
cases. Further in many cases instructions were given to the committees 
that without respect of persons they should grant loans in priority to fathers 
of large families and to occupiers of medium-sized and small holdings. 
Borrowers were required to furnish special security for repa3rment in the 
shape of warrants, bonds, charges on compensation for war damages, 
mortgages, etc. Finally borrowers were required to be members of some 
agricultural association and to furnish references as to their cai^ability 
as farmers. 

So as to assist the revival of agricultural activity in the liberated re¬ 
gions, the Minister of Agriculture decided, in agreement with the prefects, 
to make important deductions from the credit apportioned to the inland 
departments so that they might be given to the departments which suf¬ 
fered invasion, the needs of which are continually increasing. 

The results thus obtained between 14 May 1919 and 31 December 1919 
were as follows: 


Number of loans.. 1,046 

Total amount of loans granted.27,379,568 frs 

Total number of hectares put under cultivation 37,128 


The average area of farms put under cultivation during this 
period was only 35 hectares, and the average loan granted was 26,100 
francs. 

From I January to 31 May 1920 nearly 10 millions of francs, the result 
of reducing the credits granted to inland departments, were put at the 
disposal of the agricultural committees of the liberated districts, which 
had received, when the law expired (agricultural season 1919-20) the follow¬ 
ing total loans: 
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Aibue. 

Ardennes .... 

Marne. 

Meiirthe-el-Moselle 

Meuse. 

Nord. 

Oise. 

Pas-de-Calais . . 
Haut-Rliin . . . 
Seine-et-Marne. . 
Somme .... 
Vosges .... 


11,500,000 francs 
6,500,000 
2,685,000 
1,050,000 
2,250,000 

2,055,999 

7,700,000 

2,220,000 

50,000 

7,500,000 

3,800,000 

50,000 


Total credits allocated to the invaded 

departments.47,360,999 francs 

To sum up, up to 31 December 1919, out of 99,190,000 francs credits 
opened in favour of the committees, these had granted 84,584,154 francs in 
oans to 2,663 farmers, for the cultivation of 138,863 hectares. Out of 
2,663 borrowers, 1,125 were refugees or farmers of the liberated regions to 
whom 54,890,148 francs were granted as loans. 

Up to 31 May 1920, out of lOO millions of francs credits opened in 
favour of the committees, these had granted 91,299,354 francs in loans to 
3,168 farmers, for the cultivation of 168,132 hectares. Out of 3,168 
borrowers 1,450 were refugees or farmers of the liberated regions, to whom 
had been granted 60,880,998' francs as loans. 

The law of 5 August 1920 relating to co-operative credit and agricul¬ 
tural co-operation has entrusted to the National Office of Agricultural 
Credit the administration of the credits voted in accordance with the Daw 
of 4 May 1918, relating to the recultivation of deserted lands. Those 
credits represent for the Office a debt to be recovered. In fact at the end 
of October 1921, 36,500,000 francs approximately had already been re¬ 
paid, but it is possible and indeed probable that the whole of the debt 
will not be recovered. Indeed, article 7 of the Law of 4 May 1918 stated 
explicitly tliat where deficits occurred in connection with farms to which 
loans had been granted no suit could be brought against those fanning it 
for recovery, except in case of fraud. However the fact that the total 
of repayments between i June 1920 and i November 1921 has exceeded 
4*395^5^2 francs is sufficient indication of the good faith of the borrowers 
and of the success of their efforts, M. B. 
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AI^GFRIA. 

A CRKDIT OF TICN MITJ,ION FRANCS FOR VINK-GROWRRS — La Votv de% Colons. 

Algiers, 5 Fcb^ticiiy 1922. 

A crisis of some severity is just now affecting vine-growing in the 
department of Algiers. It has arisen in consequence of the restriction 
of banking credit, together with the total failiixe of the 1931 crop in cer¬ 
tain districts, a failure which appreciably affected the attitude of the finan¬ 
cial houses. 

As a means of relieving the situation, the Agriailturists' Confedera¬ 
tion of Algiers, after numerous preliminaries, vsucceeded in concluding 
an agreement with the Bank of Algeria and with the Credit Fonder et 
Agricole d'Algeria, which through the medium of the Regional Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Credit Bank of Algiers and the Central Credit Bank 
agreed to the opening of a credit of ten million francs in favour of vine- 
growers who had sxiffered losses, and who were members of the Agri¬ 
culturists' Confederation of the department of Algiers. 

The Regional Agricultural Co-operative Credit Bank of Algiers and 
the Central Credit Bank laid down the following conditions for the appor¬ 
tionment of this credit. 

It was decided that the transactions should be effected under the 
auspices of either bank at the borrowers' choice, but that there should be 
unity of action, in so far as that the two banks constitute one discount¬ 
ing body, whose business it is to examine all applications for credit and 
to give them such furtherance as is admissible in each case. 

The vinegrowers of each commtme are to fonu one or more groups 
and to be jointly and severally liable for the repayment of the advances 
which may be made to their group. 

For tins puri)osc, they will draw up a collective application for loans, 
in which they will fix by mutual agreement the credits that are actually 
necessary at the moment. Printed forms of application will be available. 
These will distinguish between credits required for equipment, and credits 
required for labour. 

In the case of isolated applications, either their affiliation to a group 
will be considered, or the establishing of a satisfactory ^tarantee. 

Payments for equipment will be arranged by the regional agricultural 
co-operative credit banks, on the presentation of invoices by the firms 
supplying the goods, and in accordance with instructions given by the 
borrowers. ^ 

Credits required for payment of wages will be arranged on a graduated 
scale up to the time of the vintage, according to information supplied by 
the communal groups. 
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The discounting body formed by the two banks will reserve to 
itwself the discussion of the total of the credits applied for by the communal 
bodies and of the securities offered. 

Each borrower must consent to pay into a sj^cial guarantee fund ten 
per cent, of the total of credit applied for. Tliis ten per cent, is employed 
in the current and ordinary operations of the Credit Agricoh for subscribing 
to the share capital of the local banks. 

On occasion, when the transactions to be tmderlaken with the vine- 
growers seem to be of a special character, this lo per cent, will not 
be converted into shares until after the completion of the transactions 
and if the borrowers then desire to remain clients of the co-oi)erative 
agricultural credit bank; if not, it will be returned to them. 

Up to then the guarantee payments will be carried forward to a wait¬ 
ing account and will serve to cover losses which might arise from loans 
before the coming into force of the joint and several guarantee of the com¬ 
munal groups. The sums thus built up as a guarantee fund will produce 
up to 6 per cent, interest. * This interest will be paid as soon as repayments 
are made to the guarantee fund and in proportion to them. 


EGYPT, 


THEnAND BANK OF EGYPT IN’ ipao-ffi. — Peports of the Administrative CouNrciL 
AND OF THE CENSORS FiNANaAL YEAR 1920-21. Alexandria, 1921 

The Land Bank from its foundation in 1905 up to the close of the 
financial year 1920-21, granted 3,182 loans repayable by instalments, and 
effected 390 sales of property of -which the price was payable by instalments, 
making a total of 10,368,219 l^yptian pounds, or 268,780,802.52 francs 
advanced. Of these 90 loans were granted and seven sales were effected 
during the financial year 1920-21, the amount advanced being 3.14,418 
Egyptian pounds, or 8,928,329.15 francs. The instalments of rcjKiyment 
and interest amounted to 4,249,854 Egyptian pounds, or 110,171,148.99 
francs, of which 209,245 Egyptian pounds, or 5,424,380.06 fnuics were 
received in the financial year. As, on the other hand, that t)ortion of tlie 
annual charges which represents the instalment of caiMtal repaid was 
2.456.79a l^yptian pounds or 63,688,724.28 francs of which 223,836 
Egyptian pounds or 5,802,623.85 francs belong to the year 1920-21, the 
balance outstanding on 30 September 1921 was 3,661,571 Egyptian 
pounds, or 94,920,864.91 francs. 

Fifty-six current accounts guaranteed by mortgages were oiiened from 
1905 to 1921, representing a capital of 609,522 Egyptian pounds, or 
15,800,963.32 francs. In the course of the financial year four credi-tsof 
this kind were opened, representing 14,300 Egyptian pomids or 360,706.41 
francs. As on the other hand, expired loans, repayments and unutilized 
credits amounted to 314.434 E^OTPtiaii ;^unds, or 13,335,957.25 francs the 
balance outstanding -was 95,087 %yptian pomids, or 2,465,006.27 francs. 

Adding together the mort^ige loans repayable by instalments and the 
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current accounts guaranteed by mortgage still open on 30 September 1921, 
a total of 3,750,659 Kg3?ptian pounds is obtained, or 97,385,871.19 francs, 
to which should be added 84,203 Egyptian potinds or 2,182,841.68 fnincs, 
due in rc.si)ect of the sale of lands upon which the Bank foreclosed. The 
total of mortgage operations thus comes to 3,840,863 Egyptian jxntnds, 
or 99,568,712.87 francs. 

It is interesting to note that nearly all the current loans have been 
granted on rural properl}'. This is clear from the following table. 


Nature ol loans 

Number 

Amount oul&taading 
(bjgyptiau pounds) 

Euml loans. 

■ • 1.995 

3,463,927 

Urban loans. 

89 

256,452 

I/oans of a mixed character . , 

. . 6 

37.380 


3,090 

3,756,659 


We may add that the Band Bank makes short-terms loans for agri¬ 
cultural pur^Mses and within the limits of the yield from their land under 
cultivation to borrowers whose lands are already mortgaged. These 
advances amounted for the financial year to 36,777 Egyptian pounds, 
or 953,407.15 francs. M, B. 


HOBBAND 

MORTGAGI5 CREDIT IN 1940. — jA.\iianfi5SS vooR het KoNnucRijic nnu Nedkrlasden 
{Siahsltcal Vm-book of ilw Kmgdmn of Holland), Year 1930. Tlie Hague, 1931, 

During the year 192c there was a still more marked increase in mort¬ 
gage iudebtednc.ss in Holland as compared with the figures of the previous 
year (1). The follow’ing table will make this clear. 


(1) S»> till' Inkrnalionai Rtvliw of AsneuUural Economist, Mutch 1931, page 124. 





TabIiB I. — Amount {in thousands of florins) ofNew Mortgages, 
classified according to the Nature of the Debt. 
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Total .... 981,333 737,645 557.180 557,180 335,162 192,891 256.770 
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The follo'^ing table shows the mortgages classified accoiding to the 
amount of the debt for which they form the security: 

TABnii II. — Classification of Mortgages Registered in 1920 
according to the Amount of the Debt. 


Debt 






Number 

Amount 






lloTms 

Of 

1 to 

200 florins .... 

II7 

15,114 

» 

200 to 

300 

9 • . • • 

396 

88,518 

» 

300 to 

1,000 

9 .... 

7,437 

4.585,590 

» 

1,000 to 

5,000 

9 ^. 

46,268 

112,288,362 

9 

5,000 to 

10,000 

9 .... 

19.134 

125,620,383 

9 

10,000 to 

20,000 

9 .... 

13,061 

168,063,297 

9 

20,000 to 

30,000 

» .... 

4.297 

97,892,227 

9 

30,000 to 

50,000 

9 .... 

2,816 

100,023,571 

9 

50,000 to 100,000 

9 .... 

1,647 

io 4 , 37 X, 3 X 9 

9 

100,000 florins and over . . . 

1,021 

267,484,481 




Total • . . 

96,194 

981,332,862 


Classified according to the rate of interest, the mortages registered 
in 1930 are as follows : 

TabI/E III. — Classification of the Mortgagee registered in 1920 
according to the Rate of Interest. 


Without interest. 

I,ess than 3 % . 

From 3 to 3 % % . 

» 3 % » 4 %. 

» 4 » A V%% . 

=» 4 » 5 %. 

» 5 » 5y2%.. • • • 

» 5 « 6 %. 

» 6 >.7 %. 

* 7% upwards. 

Rate not asc<srtained. 

Total . 


Number 


888 

22 

103 

165 

4.®43 

7.559 

28,374 

16,097 

24,041 

2,283 

X 2 , 5 I 9 

96,194 


Amount 

ftorms 

13,850,331 

125,100 

580,063 

702,703 

22,182,349 

44,686,578 

155.263,197 
146,976,356 
343,074.316 
27,419.155 

327,462,785 

981,332,863 


The mortgages outstanding on 31 December 1919 and 31 December 
1920 were dassihed as shown in Table IV (page 212). 

The amount of the mortgage loan.s granted by the 52 mortage banks 
carrying on business in Holland reached 594,113,000 florins at the end of 
1920. To these figures must be added 1,614,000 florins lent by two co¬ 
lonial mortgage banks (l). 

(i) "Sot oae of these banks the total for 1919 was not entered, as the rejiart for 1920 
had not been reedred. 
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Tabt^E tv. — Mortgages Ouhlanding on 31 Dec, 1919 ard 31 Dec, 1920. 



On 31 Docciuber 1919 | 

On 31 December 1920 

lUte 

1 


Amount 

Amount 


Amount 

Amount 

of Intel c>t j 

Numlici 

in 

thoiisind<» 
of floiins 

as % 
of total 

Kiimbci 

thuiisands 
of floruib 

% 

of tot*d 

Without interefat 

3,535 

28,413 

0.93 

3,325 

33,093 

0.91 

Less than 3% . 

335 

1,878 

0.06 

314 

1,867 

0.05 

From 3 to 3 % % 

1.856 

11,910 

0.39 

1.765 

11,813 

0.34 

» 3 »/2 » 4 % 

4,524 

24.367 

0 80 

4,089 

20,681 

0.59 

» 4 ’ 4 h % 

111,694 

519,422 

17.07* 

99.516 

443,907 

12.63 

• 4/2 - 5 % 

160,112 

973,533 i 

32 00 

144.156 

882,690 

25.11 

» 5 ‘ 5 V2 % ■ 

147.176 

709,418 

23.32 

154.833 

760,374 

21,63 

» 5 Vi » 6 % 

8,735 

100,739 

3-31 

27.877 

228,633 

6.50 

• 6 . 7 % • 

8.518 

73,402 

2.41 

39,676 

292,289 

8.31 

7 % upmirds . . . 

53 ^ 

6,101 

0 20 

2,555 

30 895 

0.88 

Rate not ascertained 

39.947 

593,576 

19 51 

45,341 

809,532 

23.02 

Total . . . 

496,966 

3,042,760 

TOO 00 

508,457 

3,515,773 

100.00 


The following table showb the loans granted np to the end of 1914 
and of 1920 by the more important mortgage banks. 


Table V. — Loans Granted up to the end of 1914 and of 1920 
__ by t he Principal Mortgage Batiks^ _ _ _ ^ 

I 1914 1920 

Nome of bauk (in Ibou&ands (in thousands 

of florins) of florins 


Algemeeae Fxiebdxe Hypotheekbank . 

Algemeene Hsrpotlieekbajxk. 

Amsterdamsche HypoUieekbaiik.. 

Ambemsche Hypotheekbank. 

Bataafsche Hypotheekbank. 

Dordrecht&che Hypotheekbank. 

Eerste Nederlandsche Hypolheekbrlefbauk. 

Friesch-Gioningschc Hypotheekbank. 

s’GxaveohaagsUie H3rpoiheekbank. . . 

Haarlemsbhe Hypotheekbank. 

Hollan( 3 sdie Hypotheekbank. 

Hypotheekbank voor Nederland (Algemeeue Waarborg 

Maatschappijj. . 

Maastridfcitsche Hypotheekbank. 

Maatschappij voor Hypothecair CredJet. 

Nationale Hyix>theekhank.. . 

Nederlandsche Hypotheekbank. 

Rotterdamsche Hypotheekbank.. 

XTtreditsche Hypotheekbank. 

Veendammer Hypotheekbank. 

Westlandsche Hypotheekbank. 

Zuider Hypothedkbank. 


5 , 5*17 

16,080 

20,035 

10,075 

9,842 

(>,525 

14,006 

27,042 

18,788 

17,002 

17,340 

15.839 

10.153 

12,500 

46.*55 

28,999 

.48,666 

25.996 

4,327 

27,827 

7,802 


Zoid-HjoUandsche Hypotheekbank. 


20,963 


9,902 

17,642 

19,792 

11,703 

TO,380 

14.575 

14,709 

39.159 

18,563 

21,484 

20,909 

19,326 

11,979 

18,885 

44.547 

38,535 

42,601 

31,280 

12 ,8X1 

32,105 

12,471 

20,333 


H. M. R. I4. 
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UNITED STATEvS 

I. THE IOWA FARM CREDIT CORPORATION — Andrkw (E. A ): Iowa’s Farm Credit 
Plau. The JHanket-Fanner. Vol. VtlX, No h Chcimpaicpi (Illinois), July 1921 

In order to improve the marketing of farm products and to relieve 
the financial stringency which periodicaEy disturbs Iowa fanning and 
banking business, the Iowa Farni Bureau and the Iowa Bankers* Asso¬ 
ciation formed, early in 1921, the Iowa Farm Credit Corporation. The 
Corporation has an authorized capital of five million dollars, and at the 
last Legislature the banking laws were amended to enable state and 
savings banks and trust companies to invest in the stock of the Corpora¬ 
tion up to 10 per cent, of their capital and surplus. 

The working of this scheme may be illustrated as follows : the farmer, 
having stored his produce in a properly licensed elevator or warehouse, 
takes the receipt to hivS local bank, who will advance him up to 75 per cent, 
of the market value of his produce. The bank may then endorse the 
note and rediscount it with the Corporation, thus getting its money to 
lend to other farmers under siiiiilar conditions. Or if the fanner desires, 
he can go straight to the Corporation for his loan, or the bank may 
act as the agent for 1he Corporation. In any case the note signed will 
be the regular collateral note which will provide that the margin of 
safety in regard to the value of the produce will be kept at all times, 
or the produce sold. The Corporation may then put up these notes 
with an approved trustee and issue debentures, up to the maximum 
value of the notes, and sell them in any part of the country. It 
thus receives its money back and may reloan its capital to the farmer as 
often as it can sell its debentures. Such debentures have four forms 
of security, the capital stock of the Corporation; the farmer’s personal 
obligation ; the warehouse receipt and the produce represented by it; 
anr] the bank's endorsement and complete responsibilily. • 

W. E. H. L. 


2. THE AMimiCAN 1,1 VI^ STOCK I,OAN POOI,. — NorthwrsUm NatiofUtl Bank Rrt'irr, 
Vol. Kin, No. 6, Minnc^ipolib, September 1921, 

The pressing need of the American live stock loan pool (i), which 
amounts to ^550,000,000 was demonstrated by the flood of requests which 
poured in immediately the fund was established. Within the first week, 
before a settled oflSce system could be established, applications for loans 
were accepted for a sum amoimting to 8 per cent, of the total amount of 
the pool. By 23 August 1921, about six million dollars had been lent 
or promised. The head-quarters of the enterprise, the Stock Growers' 
Finance Corporation, have been established in Chicago, and advisory 

(i) See our Issttc of December X92X. 
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committees have been fonned in the states where the demands for such 
loans chiefly orij^inate, lot the puipose of eftecling greater speed and safely 
in making advances. 

Ivoans are made to stock growers only through local hanks or cattle 
loan compajiies which are familiar with their credit vstanding. lixeept 
as specified below, these loans are made Cor sums not less than S5,oo(), 
on a basis not to exceed 75 per cent, of the vedue of the live slock (cattle 
or sheep), and must be accompanied by a detailed report of a compe^mt 
inspector as to the animals offered for .security. The one exception to 
the rule of l>5,ooo as the minimum loan is tliat advances made on cattle 
for fattening will be accepted for amounts as low as ,^2,000. The 
borrower's note, endorsed by the bank or loan company submitting it, 
must be accompanied by a certified copy of the original chattel mortgage 
securing it, a financial ^atement of the maker of the note, and an abstract 
of the chattd mortgage records showing that there are no conflicting 
mortgages on file. All loans must be eligible for rediscount with the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Banks. Maturities are stipulated to be six months or less, 
but these will be extended or renewed for periods of six months, the entire 
period not to exceed thirty months from the date of the loan, fatale banks 
must not submit loans of a size exceeding 10 per cent, of their i^aid- 
in capital and surplus, though in some cases where the capital stock of a 
bank has not been sufficiently large, guarantees by oiBcers, directors and 
stockholders will be accepted in lien of the endorsement of the bank. 
Applications must be submitted to the advi.sory committee in the state 
where the application for the loan originates. 

A great many loans on stock cattle for amounts below have 

been submitted but have not been considered. The placing of the miniimini 
at this amount has caused some adverse comment. The reason given is 
the need of extending the greatest possible relief in the shortest time, and 
the inability of the organization, which is being conducted as economically 
as possible, to deal with the flood of small applications. The amount 
of the pool is not sufiident to rehabilitate the industry, but the presstire 
is being relieved where it is greatest. Many banks which have never be¬ 
fore handled live stock loans are joining the movement. It is said that 
the organization has already prevented many stock cattle needed for 
breeding purposes from going to market. W. H. H. Iv. 

URUGUAY. 

THB APPWCATIOXr OP THU I^AW PPI^ATING TO AORICUT^TURAT, — 

DRCRET9 : ISSTAB^fiCESP ENT LA iNSPBaON NAaONAX DC OaNADERU Y AGRICUl^TUitA 

UNA SnCCl6N DJDWOMINADA ** PCONOMfA Y CRKDITO RURAL DtatlO O/tCialf No. ^, 295 - 

Montevideo, i8 June 1930 — La Pfopaga*ida Rural, Year XIX, No-.. i + 5 ^, 15 < 5 . 

Montevideo, 1921. 

In earlier issues (i) mention has been made of the I^aw of 21 March 
1918, establishing a s37Btem of loans to farmers in Uruguay granted on 

(1) In the IniematmuU Review of Agricalhml iSconoftuc^, Augu^jl 1918, p. 66and 
anaty-February X9X9, p. 81. 
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pledge of piodiice or goods, and arranging the appropiiale form of agree¬ 
ment. This law had foi some lime past been the subject of many anticip¬ 
ations on Ihe pait of farmcis and stock-breeders, and we have already 
drawn attention to its iiupoitance as a credit system with paiticnlarly 
smooth working, and one that facilitates the obtaining of credit needed 
for agricultuial mdustries, and renders possible the drcnlalion of a mass of 
capital that would otherwise remain stagnant and unproductive. The 
Bureau of Kconomy and Rural Credit, instituted by the I^aw of 18 June 
1920, as a vsection of the National Inspectorate of Stock-bieediug and 
Agriculture, supplies data as to the working of the law of agricul¬ 
tural pledges. This Bureau collaborated with the Bank of the Republic 
by giving teclmical advice in regard to the putting in force of this Law 
and of the Regulations for its application, and offered its ser^dees in the 
matter to other credit uivStitutions, the rural banks, etc. In virtue of 
one of the powers conferred on it by the law that constituted it, the Bureau 
is moreover engaged in the organization of the loan system, in the study 
of agricultural credit in general, and more especially in credit on the 
security of rural movable ptopeity. 

As we have already stated in our earlier articles, the Law of 
21 March 1918 conferred the power of making loans on the Bank of the 
Republic, on other credit institutions, on business establishments keeping 
their books on a regular system, and on the rural banks. 

The same year a new Decree dated 18 June arranged for the gradual 
application of the system and limited the number of the lending institu¬ 
tions to the credit hivStitutions only, and to private business houses with 
books registered in the department of Canelones. 

The Bank of the Republic, in agreement with the Section of Economy 
and Rural Credit, next decided to classify the credit eperations according 
to the kind of goods pledged. In conformity with Article 3 of the Law 
of 21 March 1918, these may be as follows; 

(a) Live stock ^aud animal produce. 

{b) Movable proi>erty employed in ntral operations; 

{c) Emit of any kind, provided it is of the same agriailtural year 
as that in which the agreement is made, whether ungathered or picked, 
as well as timber, mineral i)roducts or any products of the national 
industry. 

(d) Macliines and implements for agricultural work. 

{e) Impleanents for manual or factory work. 

As regards live stock, a further classification has been made : 

(а) Live stock in general. 

(б) Heifens of 18 months or over. 

(c) Pure bred bulls of 18 months or over. 

{d) Breeding ewes. 

(5) Dairy cattle including calves and bulls of 18 months and more. 

(/) Show breeding stock. 
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The maximum amount of loans on pledge of live stock is fixed at 
30,000 pesos for fattening stock, 5,000 pesos for milk-cattle, and 50 i)er 
cent, of the insured value for i>ure bred breeding stock. 

This kind of loan immensely facilitates the ])urcliase of cattle by the 
farmers; in fact the xjurchaser in want of animals for his farm can obtain 
them at once, giving as security for Ids debt a pledge on the animals them¬ 
selves. If young animals are purchased the debtor can sell them as soon 
as the3" are fattened and discharge his debt, capital and interCwSt, to the cred¬ 
itor, for whom the animals have been suflScient guarantee in themselves 
during the lime. 

As regards loans exclusively agricultural, the directing body of the 
Bank up to now only grants them on cereals, fruit in store, and 
ungathered fruit: they are designed to facilitate harvest operations, 
threshing, etc. 

The First Loans Granted. — The first loan on the security of an 
agricultural pledge, regivStered in Uruguay, was granted by the Bank of 
the Republic to the rural colony of San Javier. During the last few 
months of 1920 loans on agriailtural pledge were granted to various 
official institutions. 

On 13 December 1920 the first loan secured by the pledge of live 
stock was granted to private persons, sot hat loan operations involving 
live stock may be said to have begitn to develop at the beginning of 1921: 
they have noticeably increased in extent in proportion as this vsystem of 
credit has become known and appreciated in the Republic. 

Interest at 7 per cent, was stipulated in the registered agreemetit for 
loans on the security of agricultxiral pledges. In one agreement only 
was a rate of 6 per cent, stipulated, and in another 6 ^2 cent, but 
in others cases the rate was 7 per cent. 

A New Bill to Provide jor a Larger Extension of Loans. — The Section 
of Economy and Rural Credit, which has taken a most active share in the 
work of developing this new form of credit, lias made a study of the question 
of extending it further in connection witli stock-breeding and more espe¬ 
cially with the dairy industry, an industry of capital importance in the 
Republic, where live stock still forms the main source of wealth. 

It is thus proposed to grant credit to small vStock-breeders and culti¬ 
vators, not only for the purcliase of dairy cattle, but also for their upkeep 
in suitable localities. As far back as igxr, at the Dairy IiidUvStry Congress 
held at Montevideo, attention was called to the importance that would 
attach to the establishment of a form of credit designed to suit dairy 
farmers for construction of milking-pens or sheds, for purchase of the uten¬ 
sils required for butter making, etc. We may note that dairy cattle and 
their calves represent a special foim of security, equally for the creditor, 
who knows that these animals represent permanent capital in rural economy, 
as for the debtor, who can rely on being able in due course to repay the 
borrowed capital out of the profits on the sale of the milk as well as to pay 
the interest on it. Here may be specially noted a Bill put forward 
by the Section of Economy and Rural Credit, in accordance with which 
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the Executive would be authorized to guarantee up to 500,000 pesos in 
loans on pledge granted by the Bank of the Republic and by the other 
credit ins^titutions, in view of the construction of granjas, or sheds where 
where the cattle can be collected, and of rural dairies. 

In tliis Bill it is proposed that the loans should not ordinarily exceed 
5,000 pesos. They might however amount to 10,000 pesos in the event 
of the borrower being an agricultural engineer holding a diploma recogn¬ 
ized by the State. 

The Bill also proposes: 

(a) That the banks should be authorized to make advances on the 
security of an agricultural pledge up to 90 per cent, of the value of the 
pledge, if it is represented by breeding animals, and up to 50 per cent, 
if the security is agricultural machinery or implements. 

(b) That it should be made possible to grant loans of this kind 
even at the actual time of the purchase or sale of the animals or other 
goods. 

(c) That the lending bodies other than credit institutions should 
be enabled to increase the loans by 50 per cent, when the borrower is 
recognized as solvent by the lender and by the office on which it devolves 
ro give the necessary information. In this case the guarantee given by 
the State would be proportionately increased. 

On the interested parties there would only fall the obligation of 
guaranteeing the appropriation of the loans to the objects specified by 
the law. 

The bill contemplates finally the extension of the same regulations 
to loans granted to every other kind or rural industry. 

Agricultural Pledges and Insurance. — An important innovation 
that has been introduced into the system of loans on agricultitral pledge 
has reference to the case where the goods constituting the security are 
insured 

The Bank of the Republic has in fact decided that where loans are 
seaired on breeding animals insured in the State Insurance Bund, a loan 
may be granted on the security of the policy equal to 80 per cent, of the 
value of the animal. 

In its tuni, the State Insurance Fund has requested the Rural Sections 
undertaking cattle insurance to look into the possibility of reducing the 
premiums. It is true that the conjunction of insurance and loan results 
in the banks having a much larger field of credit operations better 
guaranteed, and as a result a wider area of insurance: but it is also 
true that insurance premiums are at the present time so high, that in ad¬ 
dition to the interest of the loan, and the charges for inspection, etc., 
very heavy annual charges fall on the debtor. 

^ We may note as to this that the current premium varies from 
8 % per cent, to 10 per cent, of the insured animal, and though this may 
be considered equitable for certain animals, it becomes on the contrary 
almost prohibitive for others of much le^ss value, so that the owner is 
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obliged to limit insurance to the animals intended to be shown or sold 
at a high price. 

A vei}’ opportune proposal has been made to draw up statistics of 
puie bled stock, and theieby to set up a scale of insurance coi responding 
to the different classes of animal. 

Once cattle insurance is re-organized on a more equitable basis, farm¬ 
ers will be able to take fuller advantage of the recent concession made 
by the Bank of the Republic. 

. This institution has moreover taken steps to facilitate the warelioits- 
ing of grain. In view of the fact that the greater number of farmers have 
no suitable places for storing produce and that at some leading stations 
there is only a Mercado de Frietos or a co-operative depot, the Bank decid¬ 
ed to grant loans up to the amount of looo pesos to farmers who would 
store their wheat in a private waxchouse approved by the Bank, all the 
obligations as to the pledge then falling on the custodian instead of the 
debtor. 

To complete the working of the system of loans on agricultural pledge, 
the system of warrants on fruit in store will also be developed: this is a form 
of credit that has been long desired by the agriculturists of Uruguay. 

B. B. 
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KCONOMIC AND SOCIAD CONDITIONS 
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AUSTRIA. 

MEASTJRli^S TAKEN DURING THE WAR TO MAINTAIN 
THE SUPPLY OF AGRICUDTURAI/ DABOUR. 

By Dr. Hermann Kaxi^brunner 

When the Austrian army was mobilized in August 1914, on the small 
farms the men called up were replaced by the wives and children of the 
famrers and even in some cases by their old parents. On the whole, owing 
to the extraordinary devotion with which these threw themselves into the 
work, the replacement was sirccessful. Difficulty however was e::q)er- 
ienced in regard to the heavier kinds of work, usually performed exclus¬ 
ively by men, such as reaping, and also as to the work of certain seasons 
when it is customary to engage extra hdp. Hence it was necessary to 
have at command, at least for certain times of the year, some further re¬ 
sources in tlie way of labour. 

The large farm, depending essentially upon hired labour, was in a 
much more seriotis position than the small farm at the outbreak of war. 
Owner, manager, farm-servants, day-labourers were often all withdrawn. 
Moreover many women whose services had previously been available 
could no longer give them as they had to work on their own land. Far¬ 
ther as they weie in receipt of the government allowances (i) paid to 
the wives and families of all the men called up there was no stroi^ induce¬ 
ment to find other means of subsistence. 

At first the large farms benefited, though only in a measure, by one 
special circumstance; the immense surplus of labour jn the East was 
unable to emigrate, while the refugees from the Russian invasion 
of PXstern Galicia found their way into We.stem Austria and were 


(1) In accordftiicc witli the I^w of 26 Deceiubcr 1912, RuMsscutzblatt^ No 237. 
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induced to take up agricultural occupf^tions, so far as they were not called 
up for military service. 


§ I. The iiarx^kst commissions. 

With the view of meeting so far as possible the difficult situation in 
which agriculture was placed, the Government issued a series of enact¬ 
ments. 

By a Decree of the Ministry of Agriculture of 5 AugUvSti9i4 [Bciclis- 
geseizblatt, No*. 200), all the communes of Austria in which fanning is 
carried on were directed to setup Harvest Commissions (Erntekomissioncn). 
These were to consist of three to seven persons, resident inj the commune 
and of proved integrity, among them ministers ol religion, teacliers, and 
officials of the organizations representative of agricultural interests, 
meeting under the chairmanship of the burgomaster, to take all the mea¬ 
sures necessary for securing the normal course of agriculture. An import¬ 
ant share in the provision of the labour necessary was to devolve on these 
commissions. They were expected to organize mutual assistance amongst 
the owners or occupiers of land, and to direct along such lines as wodd 
lead to their fullest utilization, both the labour and the materials available 
in a commune or obtainable from without, so as to concentrate both lab¬ 
our and materials where the need was greatest or most urgent, always 
giving preference to those farms which in consequence of the calling 
up of the owner or manager required special consideration or assistance. 
In short the commissions, in the interest of the execution of all kinds of 
agricultural work, had the duty of ascertaining, on the one hand, the 
labour and materials available within the area of the commune, and 
on the other, the farms standing in need of help, and of assigning to these 
latter so far as their requirements were not met from voluntary sourcevS, 
the labour, the draught animals and the implements necessary. All i)er- 
sons of either sex resident in the commune, except a few exempted for special 
reasons, were obliged to lend their services. The right to take remunera¬ 
tion for work so given was recognized only in the case of i)en>ons who de¬ 
pended for subsistence on receiving a daily wage or remuneration in some 
form or other. 

As has already been mentioned, a certain number of women refused 
to do agricultural work, though their refusal was not justified by any consid¬ 
erations of healtli or household duties. As this involved a reduction 
in the supply of labour and as their refusal was calculated to 
encourage others similarly to object to work, the provincial author¬ 
ities were directed to take the strongest possible measures, acting 
through the Harvest Commissions and in accordance with the Minist¬ 
erial Decrees of 5 August 1914 and 15 February 1915 {ReieJugesetz-^ 
hlattf No. 200 and No. 38) to ensure that all persons, so far as health and 
family reasons permitted, should be made available for agricultural 
work. 
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§ 2 . Labour rxgh.angks. 

Ininiediately after the outbreak of war, the Government began to 
take an active part in the placing of labour. The Decree of the Ministry 
of Agriculture of 7 August 1914, Z. 37,165, enacted that District Labour 
Exchanges should be set up in all administrative districts, and Provincial 
Labour Exchanges in all the provinces of the Pmipire. At first tlie plac¬ 
ing of labour was entrusted to voluntary unpaid workers. The Prorincial 
Plxchanges were recommended to delegate their functions as far as possible 
to institutions already existing in the principal toTOs of each province for 
the placing of labour. At Vienna, as the result of the common action of 
the Government offices concerned, all the institutions of the sort were 
co-ordinated under a central office and placed under tlie Commission for 
Social Welfare {Kommission fur sozial Filrsorge). The Labour Bureau of 
the Agricultural Society was affiliated to this central office. Thus the 
closest possible co-ordination was ensured between all these offices, the 
District Labour P^xchanges and the Harvest Commissions. In order to 
facilitate the arrangements for the placing of labour, persons proceeding to 
distant centres were enabled to travel at reduced rates. 

Comparatively little use was however made by agriculturists of these 
organizations, which were also intended for the supply of industrial labour. 
This was, on the one hand, in accordance with the traditions of agriculture 
where labour is always engaged personally and without intermediary, and, 
on the other hand, was the natural result of the utter impossibility of creating 
as it were by the stroke of a pen an organization of so ‘comprehensive a 
nature. 

According to the Austrian Statistical Year-book, tliere were in 1916 
the following results: 
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A larger measure of success attended the administrative efforts in 
respect to the employment of refugees, disabled service-men and prisoners 
of war, of which we shall shortly have occasion to speak. 

§ 3. AORiCUrTURArv work or SOI^DIERS TEMPORARXJ.Y DETACIIEU. 

It very .soon became clear that no great benefit could accrue to agri¬ 
culture from the mere provision of labour in the absence of those capable 
of directing it. In order to meet at least partially these pressing require¬ 
ments and to give those responsible the opportunity of attending to the 
more urgent and important farm-business, farmers were granted from the 
spring of 1915 short periods of leave coinciding so far as possible with the 
seasons in which the farm-work most needed their oversight (spring culti¬ 
vation leave, harvest leave, hay-niaking leave, etc.). Naturally the grant¬ 
ing or not of this leave was decided by the military situation as it affected 
the commands or units to which the agriculturists were attached. Thus 
soldiers and even officers of the reserve belonging to units holding positions 
or bridge-heads not threatened by the enemy obtained leave in large num¬ 
ber, and so also did workmen, drivers, etc., called up in accordance with 
the Military Service Law and rendering territorial service. 

Those serving in the line seldom obtained leave. Those undergoing 
hospital treatment did not usually obtain leave, and harvest leave was 
granted to farmers and farm-labourers only if they were at the time physic¬ 
ally fit for agricultural work — or in the case of farmers to supervize 
it — and alwaj’s conditionally on there being no risk of endangering 
recovery of complete fitness for military service. 

Efforts were made so to arrange the grants of leave that all soldiers 
had it in turn. Leave was granted first to farmers, in accordance with 
their special circumstances, and then to members of their families ordin¬ 
arily engaged in agriculture, and lastly to agricultural labourers. Ac¬ 
count was also taken, so far as pOvSsible, of local circumstances, in such as 
way tliat leave was ffist given to those coming from districts where the 
harvest was earlier and afterwards to those coming from districts where 
the crops ripened later. 

Applications for leave could be nnide directly by soldiers to the milit¬ 
ary authorities or by their relatives through the medium of the political 
authorities. The granting of leave was done by the commandants of the 
division, in accordance with definite instructions. The period for which 
leave was granted to farmers was originally, as for other classes of soldiers, 
usually two weeks. Later on they were granted leave for a period of three 
or four weeks and from 1916 even five weeks. From March to April 1916, 
898,969 men went on leave specially granted for agricultural work. 

In some reserve centres and rest camps it happened that after leave 
had been granted to all who had a right to it, there still remained soldiers 
capable of doing agricultural work. At the request of the political author¬ 
ities of the neighbouring centres, these men were detailed in gangs of about 
20 to partiatlar coinniunes or to particular farmers (naturally with the provi- 
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sion of immediate return to their unit in the case of emergency). These 
gangs, always under the command of a non-commissioned officer, remained 
as might be required but for a maximum of two or three weeks on a farm, 
and received from the fanner in addition to board, a remuneration cor¬ 
responding to the daily wage obtaining in the locality. 

The labour depots near the military commands (reserves consisting 
of voluntary workers, territorials and refugees, intended to meet the lab¬ 
our requirements of the combatant army) could also furnish supplies of 
labour for agriculture. From March to August 1916, 161,015 men in all 
from these depots were put at the disposal of the communes to render as¬ 
sistance in agricultural work. 

Finally in individual cases meriting special consideration, on appli¬ 
cation being made to the political authority, temporary exemptions from 
military service were also granted to farmers and to individuals qualified 
to undertake agricultural work as employees or wage-earners. 

Requests for exemption had to be made by the relatives. They had 
then to be confirmed by the conmumal offices, examined by the Lani- 
welirevidenzbeamte of tlie district command, then checked by the pol¬ 
ice, approved by the head of the district command and presented to the 
State Mobilization Bepartment. From this the application was passed 
through the medium of the Ministry of Agriculture to the Ministry of 
War, and finally after approval, which was usually given in cases meriting 
special consideration, to the army corps. Exemptions could not be granted 
to those at the front, not to those for any reason indispensable. The per¬ 
iod of exemption was fixed by the Ministry of War. Requests for exten¬ 
sions of exemption were generally agreed to. Police supervision was exer¬ 
cized in resj^ct to the work done by the exempted persons as by those 
simply on leave, and tliose who did not work were immediately recalled. 
In the granting of these exemptions special regard was had for skilled 
labour of an indisjKinsablc kind, such as attendants or mechanics in chaige 
of agricultural luachineiy, especially threvshing machines, steam-ploughs, 
etc., drivers of motor-ploughs, and in certain cases smiths and Cartwrights. 
The length of the exemptions was x>Toportionate to the local needs. 

Where it was not possible to release the responsible farmer or man¬ 
ager of a farm, such faiiii was given i>rccedence in the assignment of 
other supplies of labour. 


§ 4. Tnic uTmizATioN or thk wmx of woundrd men in agricui^ture. 

Of special importance to the agricultural labour supply were the mea¬ 
sures talin by the Government for restoring to their original occupations, 
under tlie most favourable conditions possible, wounded and disabled men. 
Efforts to bring this about were regarded as among the most important and 
uigent tasks of the rehabilitation and liad the more significance for agri¬ 
culture from the fact that it had been the occupation of the majority of ^ 
disabled men; a natural consequence of tlie high percentage of enlist* 
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ments among agriculturists and of the heavy losses of the infantry, in wliich 
most of the farming class were enrolled. 

The guiding i>rinciples of the treatment of the disabled were first laid 
down by the Decree of the Ministry of the Interior of 15 h'cbmary IQ15, 
Z. 3,501, then in the Order of 29 August 1915 {Reiclis^eseizblalt, No. 2O0), 
relating to the after treatment and ]>ractical instruction of tlie vsick and 
mounded (i). 

As a preliminary step, by the decrees of the Ministry of the Interior 
of 23 February 1915, Z. 411, and 27 June 1915, Z. 12,641, there were instit¬ 
uted “ Pro\dncial Committees for the AssivStance of Discharged v^oldiers ” 
{Landeskommissionen zuy Fiirsorge der heimkehrenden Kricger) witli a sphere 
of work falling under three divisions: [a) special treatment of the disabled ; 
{b) provision for needs and instruction; (c) finding of employment. 

(i?) As far back as 1914 the systematic treatment of the disabled 
engaged serious attention and was in particular the subject of profound 
professional interest. On the proposal of Dr. Spitzy, whose reputation in 
the matter of such treatment stood high, the military administration even 
ill November 1914 conceived the idea of founding a large orthopaedic hos¬ 
pital specially designed for the purpose and workshops in connection with 
it. On 20 January a hospital was opened at Vienna with 1,000 beds, and 
in a very short time its capacity was so increased as to provide accommoda¬ 
tion for 3,600 men. Other hospitals in the principal towns of the pro¬ 
vinces were successively established. In these (2) tlie disabled were 
subjected to a systematic orthopaedic after-treatment with the aim of 
regaining the full use of their limbs; ortliopaedic apparatus was prepared, 
artificial limbs were tested and given out, and operations were undertaken 
in cases where the wounds had been wrongly treated and a jirejudicial 
condition had arisen which it was thought possible to remove. Special 
account was naturally taken of the bearing of all this on agriculture. Thus 
a special belt for farm workers {BauerngUrtet) was invented and turned 
out in large numbers at one of the special workshops for tlie nianul’acture 
of artificial limbs, I^ater on were devised the farmers’ arm {Bmivrnam) 
and the so called ** Kcllerhand 

The mechanical aids supplied to agriculturivSts were always very strong 
so that they would be of real use to them, and would be seiviccable in all 
circumstances, places and positions. They were never given artificial limbs 
of complicated and delicate construction, uiif^uitable for the rctiiiirements 
of farm work. 

[h) The medical treatment of the disabled was closely associated 
with their re-education. This in the first stages of the cure consisted only 
in making slight movements of the affected pait (the lines of this xe-educa- 

(1) See MlLlT\RVBRSORGUlSrO msfl> Ii^VAUDENPURSOROE fur MAlSfNSCHXFTSPrRhOtfrEK, 
reprinted from Slattern fio das Armenwesen der Siadi U Vienna, 1915, and Milioilunqen 
des k.k, Mimsteriums des Innern uber F^tsorqe fkr Kriegsbechdditfte^ published July 1915 
l>y the Government Printing Ofllce. 

(2) See SpmY: Uneere Kriejesinvaliden. I^Uurirhtungeu zur llcihmg uiul lUi^orge. 
Vienna, X915. 
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tiou are embodied in the Decree of the 3 \Cni&try of the Interior of 15 June 
1915, Z. 9,3 ‘^q). Continued activity of this kind led on to more effective 
movements. 

At a more advanced stage of the cure, the disabled men belonging to the 
agricultural classes were given once more the opportunity of handling 
agricultural implements (i). A philanthropic large landowner, Baron 
Drasche, made available for re-education in farm work a part of his estate, 
Ebreichsdorf, near Vienna : work was done there by disabled men for four 
hours each day while for the remainder of the day they rested or under¬ 
went treatment. In return for their services, they received prizes in money. 

Those who had lost one aim at once obtained instruction in writing 
with the left hand (2). 

Pvudeavours were always made to restore the disabled to their own 
occupation. 

It was soiuelinies po.ssible to compensate for the loss of certain ph3"S- 
ic^ powers by improving the education. Persons of sufficient intelligence 
and possessing a certain groimdwork of knowledge were thus sent to agricul¬ 
tural .schools, many .such schools being established for that very purpose (3). 

As a nile ohly a few disabled were admitted at one time to the courses 
at these schools, so as to give opportunity for individual and intensive 
instruction, adapted to tlie special requirements of the students. Among 
other courses were tlie following which were repeated at intervals: in 
Vienna, a course for disabled officers at the Agricultural College and a 
course in bee-keeping; at Rdelhof, a .six weeks' course in agriculture; 
at Retz, a course of hoiiiculture and viticulture lasting five months; at 
Mistelbach, Rcldsberg and Krems, similar courses lasting six months; at 
Oberhollabninn and Obersiebenbrunn, courses in general farm-work lasting 
five njontlas; at Oberhollabrunn, a two months' course in dairying: at 
Tullen, courses in agriculture and forestry lasting six months ; at Phyra, 
a three montlis course in alpine agriculture; at Waidhofen and Hollenstein, 
counses in forestry’; at Traisniauer, five month courses in pisciculture; at 
Komeuhurg, one month courses in growing of forage crops and in stock- 
breeding, and at Mddling three month courses in fruit and vegetable growing. 

In tiic Tyrol coxirscs were held at Rotholz and at Plattcn on .the Adige. 
In Bohemia courses were held at 17 German and 22 Czecli schools, among 
the.se IxJing courses of special instruction in land-improvement, in flax 
and hop cultivation, in treatment of meadow land, in milling and distil¬ 
ling, fitc. Courses were also held in Moravia and Galicia. 

(t) See Maikr rook: Per Arm un<i Beitibc8Clm«ligle m <ler I,andwirlscbal. 1917. 

(s) See SxiiicrR: Kiaanui^eiu der I^anclwirtsdiaft. Mitteilungen der Dcutsclien LmdmH^ 
schaftsgesdhchaft^ Ko. x, May 1015. — Kunssbcro : Hnarmfiebel, ein I^hr- Ircse- und Bilder- 
biidi fflr JuJy 19x5. 

(3) Sec: X/ANnwrRTSCHAFTMCilSft UNXERRISCBT-JWE^^EN XJND iNVALIDENPURSOROn VOM 
I^Am^KSAtJSSCHUSS DBS KRZnERZOOWMS OESTERREICH tJNTKR DBR ENXS. VieiUlA, I9T6. — 
Dn; IHjRSOROE DISIS X, Q l^DESAUSCXItJSSns RtTR DIE Kriegsvbrxlicxztbn lAndwirtschatt- 
ticircN- Rpatups. Viemul, 19x8, -MvrscbWbr: Ffirsotge filr Kjriegsbeschadigtc to 
l^roguc, X016. 
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0£ the greatest importance to the farmers were the courses for instruc¬ 
tion and training of men in the use of agricultural macliines. 'L'hiis at the 
State School of Industry at Pragtic a course was held in the training of 
drivers of motor-ploitghs ; at Clayton and Shuttleworth's factory in Vienna 
one for the training of mechanics in the UvSeof the most modem and com¬ 
plicated agricultural machinery. As opportmiity ofiered, disabled men 
received instmctioii at these courses who for some reason or other were 
no longer fit to carry on their former occupation, and who were anxious 
for agricultural employment. Vot these men the way was made easy 
to remunerative occupation, but naturally only when there was ample 
guarantee of their being ph>"sically fit for the occupation and when there 
was reason to suppose that they would be able to find a suitable pOvSition (i). 

Many cases occurred in which it was not possible for disabled men 
who had formerly been engaged in agriculture to return to it. Such men 
were as far as possible given a training in kindred occupations in one of 
the workshop schools for the disabled where 31 trades were thaughf. 

(c) With a view to establishing the most complete system ix>ssible 
of finding employment for those disabled men who were unable to return 
to their original occupations, an official organization was created by 
Decrees of the Ministry of the Interior dated 15 May 1915, Z. 22.924, 
and 28 June 1915, Z. 33,547. This conformed to the general plan of Govern¬ 
ment Labour Exchange offices, but differed in that it undertook the spe¬ 
cial task of finding suitable openings for disabled men. It aimed at prevent¬ 
ing soldiers who returned to civil life with diminished earning capacity 
from being reduced to ask for charity — an aim in which it had the sup¬ 
port of the various aid societies. Every effort was made to pa.ss them as 
quickly and as effectively as possible into the different occupations. 
Under its auspices a periodical was published in Vienna, appearing once or 
twice monthly, entitled Der Oesterreichische Arheitnaclwcis fUr Knegs- 
invalide. Branch organizations existed at the different provincial Labour 
Exchanges of the principal provincial towns and at the district lA^bour 
Exchanges. Duriug the period 12 June 1915 to 31 Deceml)er 1917 the 
Vienna office notified 25,947 vacant situations and effected engagements 
in 6,6 9 cases. 

By these many and various measures, the Government on the whole 
succeeded, partly even during the war, in restoring to agriculture the labour 
of many wlio, thanks to suitable mechanical aids, and to a fuller technical 
training, could in spite of their disabilities render sendees of equal value 
with their former ones. Without the trouble that had been taken in the 
matter, this labour would have been, at least in great measure, lovst to 
agriculture. 

In connection with the after-care of disabled men who had been for¬ 
merly employed in agriculture, mention should also be take of the extens¬ 
ive plans for home colonization undertaken by the Government, with a 

(1) Bs&utsck: AerztUche Bt^rufsberatung: Ktieg'.beschaiUgt**r im nahiu^'u cler Arboit'- 
vermittiung. Vienna, 1917. 
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view to" a permanent and satisfactory regulation of the agricultural labour 
question. Chi the basivS of detailed enquiries (i), the project was formed of 
establishing small homesteads [Heimstaticn) for disabled vsei*vice men and 
for the families of men who had fallen in the war. The colonists were to 
have a cottage and a piece of land annexed to it, and could acquire owner- 
.ship by payments on exceedingly favourable terms. The farms were to 
remain under the advisory control of agricultural colleges and were to be 
managed in such a way that the owner could undertake work for a daily 
wage and so eke out the produce of the farm which would not suffice for 
his maintenance. The intention was at one and the same time to improve 
the social position of the disabled service men and in some measure at 
least to remedy the shortage of houses and of labour on the land (2). The 
economic crisis of the last years of the war and the issue of the war itself 
have however prevented the carrying into execution of any of these pro¬ 
jects. ♦ 

Among the measures intended to attract highly skilled labour even 
from the urban centres, there must be mentioned the preliminaries, which 
received cordial support from the Government for the organization of farm 
apprenticeship already earlier advocated by Mischler (3), the well known 
pioneer of Labour Exchanges. In this field the Deutsche Landuirischajts- 
gesellschaft fUr OesierreicJi did good service with the ** apprentice centres 
[Lehrlingsstellen) established imder its auspices (4). 

§ 3. Prisoners* i^abour. 

Even before the war the labour of prisoners from the Austrian prisons 
had been made available for agricultural undertakings, under certain de¬ 
finite conditions. 

As soon as the war broke out, the Government endeavoured to de¬ 
tail for agricultural labour a larger mrmber of prisoners. With this in 
view two methods were adopted. On the one hand by the Order of 7 
August 1914 IJieichsgcsctzUaUf No. 207) it was enacted that witli cer¬ 
tain provisos^ a shortening of the term of imprisonment might be permitted 
if the prisoners* labcnir was of urgent national importance, and if the xe- 

ix) S<*c VoOkl: Dio AgmwldiisUsclicn Onm<lla^»eu cincr Inllenlcol^«l^^«lUou und Erholiimg 
dcr landwirtscliaftlichen Pro<luktivitai in Ocsterrcich ntich dem Krlcgc, in StaitsUschc xMonat- 
schriflt 1917. (iutiiditon fiir Vortxinsitung, einef Wirtecbafslicinafitattenorgimisalion. 

(2) KAtrcHBERO: Kriegerbeimstatten, Vienna, 1916. - Si'W.ci,: Die Brzidiimg cler 
laadlichcn kriegerwaisen. Pmgne, T917. — MutCHCX: Die Vers^orgung der Kticgsinvalidcu 
und ihrer lliiitcrbliebenen. Wams<iorf, 1915- — RinDL; Kricgsinvalidendedelung. Tn : 
Ver Af’beiisn(io'hwe%Sf 1918 — Kastxcr : Die landwirischaftUchen Schnlea und die Xnva- 
lideufiiisorge. tn : Land- und forstwirtschafthche Unterrichtsmtuns. Vienna, 1915, Parts IIX 
and IV. — VooTX: Innerc Kolonisation und lyandarbeiterfrage in Oesterreich nach dem 
Kriege. Berlin 1918. 

(3) See Dcr AfheitsnactmeiSt^xooci and 1912, 

(ij) PROGRAaiM tTND I/ElTSiiXiOl UER I/ANDWIHTSCHArXLlCJJRX I#EirRLINGSSTfiLT.nN IN 
WiBN. — Oessmann ; Zaruch zxlv ScUdle. Vienna, 1919, 
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mainder of the sentence still to be undergone was less Ilian six? weeks. 
On the other hand measures were also taken with a view to utilizing in 
a larger proportion for faim work prisoners who could not 1)e so released. 
By Decree of the Ministry of Justice of 8 August iQig Z. 26,889, the tri¬ 
bunals were recpiested to put through on every occasion when jHissible 
reqirests for prisoner’s lalx)ur coming from agricultural districts, that is 
to sa3" within the limits allowed by the number of prisoners and warders 
available. They were further authorized for the remainder of 1914 to agree 
to the formation, within their own jurisdiction, of small squads (from 
10 to 15 men) who might spend the night away from the prison or penal 
institution. These powers were later extended for the following years. 
In consideration of the exceptional situation, the Ministry of Justice ruled 
that in cases meriting special consideration, prisoners’ labour would 
be supplied in leturn for the mere reimbursement of the expenses incur¬ 
red in the matter by the State. 

Since there were fre(|^uently not enough warders for these labour- 
squads, thus rendering their utilization in agriculture impossible, by the 
Decree of 19 August 1914, Z. 28,053, the tribunals were requested to de¬ 
tail for prison warder service men from the Landsturm and tliis was allowed 
in very urgent cases on the basis of an agreement between the Ministries 
concerned. By Decree of 31 March 1915, Z. 9,413, the powers of the tribun¬ 
als in respect to prisoners’ labour were extended : in particular greater 
regard was paid to the agricultural status of the prisoner, whether he had 
been a farmer or an ordinary labourer. 

By Order of 16 Jime 1916 {Reichsgesetzblatt,l^o, 183) the penitentia¬ 
ries were authorized to allow a shortening of the sentence in the case of 
prisoners serving a sentence of two years or less if their work was of national 
importance. By Decree of the Ministry of Justice of 28 April, Z. 13,915, 
the conditions for granting remission of sentences were rendered still less 
stringent. In particular they admitted of tlie ix3ssihility of remission 
in the case of those serving .sentences of more than two years, subject 
however to an act of grace on the part of the ICniperor. Of course this 
could only 1^ given in the case of prisoners who were not likely to attempt 
to escape, and it was also made a condition that the prisoner w£is not under¬ 
going a sentence longer than three years. Statistics are not available as 
to the nirmber of persons who in accordance with these arrangements be¬ 
came available for agricultural work. But it cannot have been very laige 
in proportion to the number of farms seeing that prisoners’ labour could 
only be quite exceptionally utilized by individual farmers* 

§ 6 . EmPWVMENT op SCHOOECHmDKEN IN AGRICUWTRAE WORK. 

In Austria school boys and girls between the ages of ii and 14, and 
even younger, are frequently employed in agricultural work. It was nat¬ 
ural that during the war their work would be even more generally employed 
as a means of meeting the serious shortage of labour: this however could 
not come about except by a marked infraction of the law relating to the 
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legular instruction of all children between the ages of 6 and 14 years. To 
meet the wishes of the rural i^opulation the Ministry of Public worship and 
of Education requested all the provincial education authorities to allow the 
greatc>st ]x)ssible latitude to requests for leave of absence from school and 
temporarily to recognize the employment of children in farm work as suf¬ 
ficient exctise for non-cittendance at school, giving special consideration to 
families, members of which were on active military service. 

In 1915 these instnictions, which at first applied only to 1914, were 
again put into force and amplified. In purely rural districts, instruction 
could be much curtailed particularly in the upper classes, and the school 
year could be closed in advance of the proper date for doing so. The 
principle was laid down that the interests of the school instruction must 
give way to those of the cultivation of the land. Authority to excuse 
from school attendance children required for farm work, at first only 
granted in regard to schools of the distinctly rural type, was extended to 
elementary schools in cities and market-towns, and then to the high schools. 
Similar instructions were issued to the managing bodies of the intermediate 
schools. Recommendiitions were also is.sued to these latter, to make spe¬ 
cial allowance in examinations of all kinds for this employment of the schol¬ 
ars in farm work. A Decree of the Ministry of Public Worship and of 
Education of 10 March igi6, Z. 6,158, granted fresh facilities. 

The scholars in nearly all cases worked on their parents* farms, or 
on those of tiear relatives, rarely on those of strangers. It came however to 
this last for them in the latter years of the war, chiefly vso as to obtain food, 
which was agreed on as payment in lieu of money and was much more 
acceptable in conserpieuce of the prevailing scarcity of ever5rthing. 

Bands of juvenile workers were also formed, chiefly in the earlier 
years of the war, by local education authorities, and put at the disposal 
of communes for agricultural purposes, the scholars being distributed as 
the work required. 

§ 7. Tiiic vShare taki^n in AORicur/ruRAE work by refugees. 

Military oveiits fre(|uc‘utly necessitated the evacuation of Austrian 
territory, By the Imperial Or<leTo{Augu,sti9i4(i?4’icfeg/j^?e?/z6/<3:if/,!No.213), 
arrangeitients were made for the care of persons who in wSuch circumstances 
might be removed from their homes, and lor the regular utilization of their 
labour, in so far as they wore capable of engaging in productive work. 
In order to find employment for them use was made of the Labour Ex¬ 
changes already mentioned, and by means of these organizations refugees 
fit for agricultural work were in the first place drafted, some to specially 
prepared barrack centres, some after being duly classified as to nationality 
and religion, into various communes at the State expense. Thence 
they were distributed among the different farms. In April 1915 about 
600,000 refugees were being maintained by the State (i). All this admin- 

(i) TxxioxBitsHMxacnTR nna fCr nia FttJcHXLmoB. 
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istratioTi was rendered considerably more easy by the fact that the ])erson$ 
dealt with were chiefly agricnlturisls or tiaincd to agiictillural work. iVLuong 
them were a number who had been in the habit for many years of going 
as seasonal laboniers to one of the western provinces and so were com¬ 
paratively familiar with the conditions of life in llnir new ^ urroundingvS. 

Among the institutions tor supplying labour, the agricultural organ¬ 
izations were the most active and in thi.s work they received the fiille'^t 
possible support from the Government. 

The Lanc^wirtschafsgcsellschaji of Vienna should be especially mention¬ 
ed. This society not only undertook the necessary quarantine measures 
but also made it its special business to replace in their former situations 
those labourers who had previously been in the service of an Austrian em¬ 
ployer. The utilization of these seasonal liibotuers was effected on a con¬ 
siderable scale (i) but almost exclusively on the large estates where ^Ihe 
employment of labourers speaking other languages had pieviously been not 
imusual. 

But the number of refugees absorbed by the agricultuie of western 
Austria diminished in the course of the war, on the one liaiid as a conse¬ 
quence of the constant raising of the age for military sendee, on the other 
hand from the fact of the rc-occupation of Galicia. The refugees were 
gradually recalled to their own homes to repair the damage wrought by war 
in their own flields. This also practically put an end to the emigration 
of agricultural labour from Galicia, to the great benefit of agriculture. 
Thus in the season of 1915-16 only 26,000 passports were i&vSued by the 
DeiikcJie FeldarheiterzentraU to Austrian citizens as compared with 291,708 
in the period 1910-11. The remainder, nine-tenths (not including persons 
liable for military service) were retained to play their part in Ihe economic 
life of the country. 

To meet certain inconveniences that arose, the employment of Gal¬ 
ician labour was regulated in 1917. Those making ap])licaHon for vsucli 
labour liad to obtain authorization, make proper hiring agr(‘emenls and 
submit them for inspection by the Govennneiit authorities, and to take 
strict quarantine measures in regard to transport. 

The hiring agreements, in the interests of both parties, were to include: 

(1) A wages scale, showing the rates of wages for men engaged in 
ploughing and cultivation, for reapers and for other labourers, for women, for 
youths not fully grown and for girls, differentiating also between the wages 
to be paid in the period preceding the harvest, during the harvest, and 
in the period following the han^est. 

(2) The proportion of remuneration in kind: this could not be kept 
at the pre-war level owing to the shortage of many kinds of food, but it 
had to be sufficient in all cases. 

(3) The declaration of the employer that he was prepared to take 
for every ten labourers, one person who was unable to work (child); this 

{1) The Landwirfschafls^escllschaft of Vienna and the Jjindeszontrale fur Arbettsverm?tthm^ 
of Prague found employment for about 135,000 refugees; of these 60,000 ctuw from the large 
concentration camp near Gmiind, Der Arbettsnachwei&t 1918, Part II, 
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on account of the nnwillingness of the refugees to leave the children alone 
in the camps. 

The distribution of the refugees in the commune was as a rule left 
to the local La 1 x)ur HxchaugCvS, to the Harvest Commissions, etc. 

§ 8. Distribution and employment op prisoners of war. 

Somewhat different counsels prevailed at different periods of the host¬ 
ilities as to the right mode of distributing and utilizing prisoners of war. 

In the first in.stance, the Govemment arranged for their labour to be 
available only in those districts where there was no unemployment. At 
the beginning of the war owing to the stoppage of many industrial enter¬ 
prises there was very marked want of employnKiit for certain kinds of 
labour. In consequence the prisoners had to be put to work for which no 
special qualifications were leqiiircd, such as construction of roads, railways 
and canals, re-afforcstation, improvement of alpine pastures and the like 
and finally haivcsting. 

The conditions under which the Ministry of War placed prisoners at 
the disposal of employers were as follows 

1. Prisoners of war could onl3" be supplied in gangs of 200 men, with 
a view to facilitating proper guarding and the finding of suitable board and 
lodging. P'urther, in order to ensxtre the full utilization of this supply of 
labour, the minimum number of prisoners of war allotted to a centre might 
be reduced from 200 to 30 if: (a) the employer would himself provide for 
guarding them; [b) lake 1he responsibility that they would be adequately 
guarded; (c) undertake any expenses arising out of the recapture of 
escaped prisoners. 

2. For guarding prisoners of war there might be utilized, besides 
members of cmlian cori)s armed and sworn and members of corps of veter¬ 
ans who were not fitted for other service, also sworn forest rangers and vswom 
watchmen (^f fields, woods and vineyards. 'Vl’hen persons of this type were 
not available the so-called Bcvi'achungmamcr were provided, who had 
to be swoni in before the political authorities, 

3. lioard was furnished in accordance with local usage at the cost 
of the emifioyer. Similar^" fuel for prisoners of war and their guards had 
to be provided free b^’ the employer. 

4. As regards work for private individuals, the employer of pri¬ 
soners of war had to pay to the military administration six hellers per day 
per person, the payment being made to the military commandant at the 
place of internment. The employer was also expected to find the remunera¬ 
tion for the work done by the prisoners of war. Two scales were fixed: one 
of 20 hellers and one of 30 hellers. Further, except when the work was of 
a military kind, the employer had the option of giving extra pay or extra 
rations of food, if he thought fit, in return for overtime work, for example 
during harvesting of crops. When found convenient, for example during 
hay-making or the spring cultivation, a remuneration on a piece work 
basis was recommended. 
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5. If the prisoners of war conld not be accommodated at neigh¬ 
bouring prisoners' camps they were to be lodged in guarded premises. 

6 . Occasional medical attendance was to be provided by the doctors 
of the commune or others belonging to the district at the expense of the 
employer; the same arrangement to hold for sanitary inspection of the 
prisoners. 

7. The military commandant, that is to say the commandant of 
the camps of prisoners of war, was empowered to arrange for their move¬ 
ment in gangs of 30 to 200 men. 

8. Applications for the supply of more than 200 prisoners were 
dealt with by the Ministry of War. 

Towards the middle of 1915 about 80,000 prisoners of war were being 
employed in agricultural work. With the aim of making possible a general 
utilization of prisoners of war on the small farms also, where by this time 
they were often treated on the same footing as the labourers who had been 
called up, the regulations for the supply of prisoners of war gradually be¬ 
came considerably relaxed. To avoid any unfairness arising out of the 
S3^em of direct applications, whereby one farmer might obbiiu a large 
number while another had none, the Agricultural I/abour Exchanges 
undertook the business of distribution of the prisoners {Decree of 6 Novem¬ 
ber igi6, Z. 5,790). For this work a special contribution was made by the 
employers to the exchanges to cover working expenses so far as possible. 

The supreme direction of the distribution of the prisoners of war, 
equally with that of the gangs of soldiers detached for work an 1 of army 
horses, was now placed in the hands of the Ministry of Agriculture, one of the 
higher officials acting as Haison officer between the Ministry and the Minis¬ 
try of War. Applications for prisoners of war on the part of communes, 
estates, sugar factories, etc., were to be made direct to Agricultural Lab¬ 
our Exchanges. 

The distribution was arranged in accordance with the nec^d for labour, 
the work to be done, and the likelihood of the farmer himself l)eeing able 
to put in more or less time on the farm either with exemption or with leave. 

The prisoners left the concentration camps as a rule in gangs and under 
the direction of a prisoner non-commissioned officer, who usually also acted 
as interpreter. Sni>erintendenc€ of the party was entrusted to an Aus¬ 
trian non commissioned officer with a detachment us guard. Oversight 
of the prisoners distributed over a district was the business of an oQicer. 
This latter was also especially to exercise oversight astothex>rovisioniug, 
which had to correspond as closely as possible with the food to which 
the prisoners were accustomed in their own country, as well as to the 
general treatment and lodging and finally as to the proper utilization of the 
labour. As a role there were no complaints. The prisoners of war became 
an indispensable element in agriculture during the war; in fact along with 
the women and children of those called up it was they who kept the land 
in a proper state of cultivation. 

Besides their employment in purely agricultuial work, the prisoners 
of war weie also turned to account on other works of pixblic utility that 
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could be undertake at a low cost: for example by their assistance improve¬ 
ments of various kinds were carried out, alpine pasture improvements, 
embanking of rivers, etc. In the summer of 1915 the authorities in charge 
of such kinds of work were eniplojiing 4,800 prisoners of war in round 
figures. 


aje 

It ^ 


In spite of all the eJIorts, whether of the State or of those who remained 
or the farms, it was impossible in the circumstances and with the means 
available to maintain agriculture at the pre-war level. Hence came 
about a series of measures calculated to relieve the shortage of labour in 
agriculture. Tliis was partly brought about by definite efforts to procure 
draught-animals for field work, and also by placing labour-saving nrachinery 
at the disposal of farms. The army had in fact absorbed the majority not 
only of the men, but of the draught-animals. But subsequently the short¬ 
age of raw materials of nearly every kind rendered impossible the production 
and repair of machines and the want of fuel and of lubricants materially 
interfered with the use of tho.sc existing. 

Thus the normal rotation of the crops was altered: the cultivation of 
products requiring inten.sive labour, especially that of sugar beet, was 
reduced, and more extcn.sive cultivation was substituted. The area of potato 
cultivation for example fell from 93,206 hectares in 1913 to 68,619 in 1918; 
the cultivation of the sugar beet from 17,957 to 8,452 hectares. The num¬ 
ber of quintals produced per hectare fell respectively from 81.3 and 224.8 
to 41.0 and 196.7 (i). * 

Notwithstanding the many provisions made aird the efforts of all 
concerned the problem of the substitution of the agricultural workers called 
up could only Ik* partially solved in Austria. 

(i) Awu\Trn.\orri'Nr und im <>rnn:rD i>i;r RrmTnLiK OJ.*»jrcRiu:ica 

IM jAHRis VK'uiki, n)X<^ Sp\prsnouns jAURRnt.u K k A.ctcnun\TrMiNi'>TnRt0MS 

rWRDAS JAHR vi<‘nua, lori. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE MAINTENANCE OF THE SUPPLY OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR IN ENGLAND AND WAIVES DURING TIIIC WAR. 

{Continued) 


§ 2. Soldier iabour. 

A. General Arrangements for the Release of Soldiers for Work on the Land, 

For the hay harvest of 1913 arraiigenieuts were made tliat furlough 
should be given to a limited number of soldiers (i). The furlough granted 
to each soldier was not to exceed fourteen clays and was to lasst only for 
such time as he was actually required for haymaking. The employment 
of soldiers was suT)ject to the condition tliat suitable labour could not be 
found in the locality. Every endeavour would be made to ciLsure that the 
men released had been accustomed to farm work, but no guarantee to 
this effect could be given. 

Similar arrangemeuts were made for the autumn cultivation in 1915 (2). 
In this case furlough was given up to a maximum of four weeks. 

General arrangements for the employment of soldiers on farm work 
at any season of the year were made for the first time early in 1916 (3). 

Under these arrangements furlough was given, at the discretion of 
the Military Authorities and as circumstances permitted, to a limited 
number of soldiers serving at home who had been accustomed to work 
on farms. The furlough granted to each soldier lasted only for such 
number of days, not exceeding four weeks, as he was actually required 
for the work. 

Soldier labourers were not supplied unless it was imix>ssible to obtain 
suitable labour in the locality. Applications from farmers who desired 
to employ soldier labour were made to the Board of Trade I/abour Ex¬ 
changes by whom they were transmitted to the Military Authorities. 
Farmers might apply for men for any class of farm work and when the 
nature of the work was specified in the form of application, Commanding 
Officers endeavoured to select suitable men so far as was possible. When 
a farmer applied for his son or one of his former labourers who was serv¬ 
ing at home, efforts were made to release him. 

(1) Journal of the Board of AgricuUure^ July 1915. 

(2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, October 1915. 

(3) Notice to Farmers as to Soldier Labour, issued by the Board of Agriculture early 
in 1916 {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, February 1916). 
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A farmer living in the neighhotiihood oC a military vStation could apply 
direct to a Commmdiiig Oilicer for military labottr which he required 
at shoit notice and for a period not exceeding six working days. This 
arrangement was mad.e to enable the farmer to take advantage of fine 
days or short ititcrvals of fine weather vsuitable for his work. 

The arrangements made at this time contemplated also the temporary 
employment oi convalescent soldiers on agricultural work within easy 
reach of where they were stationed. For the purpose of such employment, 
convalescent soldiers were granted sick furlough, which was liable to be 
cancelled forthwith if at any time a man's health so improved that he was 
fit for discliaige from the depot or hospital or if his health was suffering 
from the work. 

Applications from farmers desiring to employ convalescent soldiers 
were usually made to the Board of Trade I/abour Exchanges, but a farmer 
living in the neighbourhood of the man's military station who requited 
a man at short notice, could apply direct to the Officer Commanding the 
depot or hospital. Tn making application, the farmer was required to state 
clearly the exact nature of the employment in order that the Military 
Authorities might be in a position to decide whether a soldier was capable 
of luidertaking the work he would be called upon to do. 

There was as yet no arrangement for releasing soldiers to work con¬ 
tinuously on the land. The provision of soldiers for agricultural work 
was solely intended as a temporary expedient (i). Soldiers serving abroad 
could uot be brought home, not could men under trainiug be allowed awpy, 
nor those requited for necessary military duty, nor men who had recently 
been called up. It was to be undertood that any soldier was liable to 
instant recall if required. 

In July 1916, the Army Council gave their approval to arrangements 
under which squads of soldiers would be detached from their headquarters, 
supplied with tents and allowed to camp out in districts where their 
services were required for the harvest, but subject to recall to their head¬ 
quarters at short notice (2). 

For the harvest of 1916 the Army Council decided to release some 
27,000 soldiers (3). The terms and conditions of employment were the 
same as those already in force. 

New applications for soldiers had to be made through the local Eabour 
Excliange mid no application was entertained unless it had been received 
at the Labour Exchange before noon on Wednesday, 9 August 1916. 

Applications already made, if they asked for soldiers to be sent on 
dates between 14 and 21 August inclusive were met as far as possible 
and no new application was necessary. In all other cases new applications 
had to be made. 

(1) Notice on the Employment of Soldiers on Agricultural Work issued by the War 
Office (Journal of the Board of Agriculture^ June 1916). 

(2) Circular better, dated 7 July 19x6, from the Board of Agriculture to County 
War Agricultural Committees (Journal of the Board of Agriculture, July 1916). 

(3) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, August 19x6. 
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The number of soldiers to be released represented only a small fine- 
tion of the niimber of men normally employed in the harvest, and many 
of the soldiers were unskilled in agriculture. It was also necessary, for 
military reasons, to retain in the Eastern counties a large proportion of 
the men released for harvest work. 

For the spring cultivation of 1917 an arrangement was made belween 
the War Office and the Board of Agriculluie for placing a further supply 
of military labour at the service of farmers (i). In addition to the allot¬ 
ment of 15,000 men attached to home defence forces, whose labour would 
be made available to farmers under the arrangements hitherto in. force, 
a further body of 15,000 men would be detached and quartered in different 
parts of the country. 

The men would be quartered at infantry depots selected by General 
Headquarters. Each company would have an establishment of 250, with 
a due proportion of warrant officers and non-commissioned officers and 
would include men for clerical work to deal with applications from com¬ 
mittees and fanners. A major, captain, and two subalterns would be 
appointed to each company. 

Th^ Board of Agriculture, in consultation with the War Agricultural 
Committees prepared a scheme for the distribution of this army of military 
labour between the various counties according to their requirements* 
I/iberal allotments were made to the more important wheat-growing counties 
such as Norfolk. 

A revised scheme for providing soldiers to assist in agricultural 
operations was drawn up about the same time (2). Some of the soldiers 
were to be provided from the Home Defence Force and others from the 
Army Class W Reserve. 

The Home Defence Force men, 12,500 in number, were intended 
for the work of spring cultivation and would .be subject to recall on 
15 April, While the War Office could not guanmtee theit all these men 
would possess a knowledge of agriculture, they undertook to select, as 
far as possible, fit and able-bodied men with such knowledge. The 
demand for these men was to be ascertained by the War Agricultural 
Committee of each county, and the Board of Agriculture notified 
of the number likely to be required. Certain military depots were 
selected to be used as Distributing Centres and the War Office would 
move men to these depots as soon as the numbers needed were made known 
to them by the Board. 

An arrangement had also been come to by which 4,000 able-bodied 
soldiers belonging to Infantry Works Battalions would be transferred 
to the Class W Reserve, and placed at the disposal of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture in lieu of 4,000 combatant prisoners of war who had been allocated 


(1) Journal of the Board of AgricuUufC^ February 1917. 

(2) Circular Eetter, dated 2 mxch 1917, addressed by the Food PtoducUou Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to War Agricultural Committees [Journal of the Board of 
AgricuUurc^ April 1917). 
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for agriculture in January 1917, These soldiers would, subject to unex¬ 
pected military exigencies, remain in agriculture until the end of the war. 

In addition to these 4,000 soldiers, at least another 6,000 men of lower 
medical categories, making 10,000 in all, would be provided from classes 
of enlisted men not reserved for Home Defence, and would also be avail¬ 
able for farm labour until the end of the war, unless they were recalled 
for urgent military reasons. These men, until allotted to individual farm¬ 
ers, would be stationed at the selected military depots. 

Any farmer who wished to em|jJoy men belonging to either of these 
two classes was to make application to the County War Agricultural Com¬ 
mittee. 

The War Office were of opinion that the most desirable method of 
reinforcing labour on farms was by means of a system of sending detach¬ 
ments of soldiers to selected localities, but they were prepared to consider 
applications for the release of individual men to return to particular farms, 
provided the circumstances were really exceptional (i). 

The following were illustrations of what might be described as excep¬ 
tional circumstances 

(а) Where the soldier was the farmer himself and was required 
to manage the farm ; 

(б) Where a son, owing to his father’s recent decease, had become 
the virtual tenant and was required to manage the farm ; or 

(c) Where the wife and family of the soldier were living in one of 
the farmer’s cottages, and the soldier was of low medical category. 

As regards men serving overseas, an even greater degree of urgency 
was required to be shown before there was any likelihood of their release 
being favourably considered. 

In May 1917, at the request of the Board of Agriculture, the Military 
Authorities instructed Commanding Officers that skilled sheep-shearers 
not in Category A, for whose services application was made, were to 
be granted one month’s agricultural furlough, if they could possibly be 
spared from their units (2). Applications were to be forwarded through 
County Agricultuml Executive Conmiittees. 

Special arrangements were made by the Army Authorities to provide 
soldiers to assist wiih the hay and coni harv'est of 1917 (3). The men 
were, however, to be available only until the end of the com harvest. 

The soldiers whom it was proposed to supply were to be sent to Mil¬ 
itary Distribution Centres. A farmer requiring the assistance of such 

(1) Ciiculur letter, tlatetl 28 March 1917, addressed by the Director-General of Food 
Production to County War Agiicultuiul Executive Committees {Joutml of the Board of AgH- 
cuUuret April 1917) 

(2) Memorandum, dated 14 May 1917, issued by the Food Production Department of 
the Board of AfpicuUure to County War Agnoiltural Executive Committees {Jowml 0} 
the Board of AgrtcuUurCf June 1917) 

(3) Circular Letter, dated 19 June 1917, addres^sed by the Foofl Production Department 
of the Board ol Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal 
of the Board of AgricuUare^ July 1917). 
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men was to apply to the Agricultural Executive Committee of his coimt^- 
by whom the application was to be passed to the Sub-Commissioner for 
the county of the National Servnee Departuiout. It was tins ollicial who 
was responsible for seeing that 1 he labour required was supplied. 

In connection with the foregoing scheme for the sup])l3" of soldier 
labour for the hay and corn harx^esLs, re])resentatious were made that in 
many districts the men would not be wholly employed on harvest work, 
inasmuch as a few weeks’ interval would occur between the liay and com 
harvests, during which time farmers eaigagiiig these soldiers would desire 
to employ them on general farm work (i). Authority was accordii gly given 
so to e up oy th m. 

The military authorities agreed, a few weeks later, that no soldiers 
who were then engaged on agricultural work were to be withdrawn from 
the land until further notice (2). This instruction applied to all classes 
of soldiers who had been made available for agricultural work. The sol¬ 
diers due to return to their imits on 25 July were, therefore, to be allowed 
to remain on the famil where they were emplo3’'ed until the Executive 
Committees found it necessary to make use of their services elsewhere. 

About the same time arrangements were made by which a large num¬ 
ber of soldiers were to be made available for work on the laud in connection 
with the programme for increased cultivation for the 1918 harvest (3). 
These men were to be made available gradually and were to be sent tx> 
Agricultural Distribution Centres (with which the existing Agricultural 
Depots would be incorporated) conveniently situated for each coimty. 

The arrangements contemplated included a scheme for the supply 
of horses with soldier ploughmen, to which we shall have occasion to refer 
later, and the supply of unskilled labourers to fanners requiring such men 
for work in connection with the 1918 harvest. 

Farmers who were entitled to the services of these men but were un¬ 
able to commence operations before the liarvest and were in need of addi¬ 
tional men for harvest, were to be allowed to have the men forthwith at 
the rates of wages laid down for harvest work. These soldiers were to 
be allotted, subject to military exigencies, for permanent employment 
in connection with the 1918 programme, but as regards the men out on 
harvest work re-allocation amongst the various counties might be neces¬ 
sary after harvest. 

In December 1917 a simplification was introduced into the method 


(i) Circular fetter, dated 29 June 1917, addressed by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to Cotmly War Agricultural Executive Committees [foumal 
of the Board of AgricuUuref July 1917). 

(i) Memorandum, dated 10 July 1917, issued by the Food Production Department of 
the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal of 
the Board of Agriculture, July 1917). 

(3) Circular Eetter, dated 19 July 1917, and Memorandum, dated 23 July 1917 » issued 
by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agrieulluial 
Executive C ommi ttees {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, August 1917). 
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of releasing for agriculture men of low category serving at home \i). It 
was arranged llvd lUc* local represculatives of the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment should bring to tlie notice of the Agricultural Commandants at Dis¬ 
tribution Centres the names and addresses of such men whom thoy had 
asked to he made available for agriculture. The Commandants would 
forward Ihe names direct to the headquarters of the Command in which 
the men were serving, indicating to which Agricultural Company the men 
should be posted if they could be made available. The ordinary proced¬ 
ure would then be followed as to transferring and posting the men as 
between Comnniuds. 

The arrangement did not appty to men in Category A nor to men serv¬ 
ing abroad ; ap]ilications in respect of such men were to be dealt with 
by the Food Production Department as pre\riously. As regards men 
serving overseas, applications could only be considered respecting men in 
medical categories below A. Men in Category A and in the Mechanical 
Transi)ort Section of the Army Service Corps were not available for trans¬ 
fer to agricultural companies. 

In the same month a large number of unskilled soldiers was made 
available for agricultural work, and the Food Production Department asked 
the Agricultural I<"xeciitive Committees to arrange for their emplojnnent 
at once on drainage work, ditching, etc., as much work of this kind was 
urgently required to be done in every county (2). The Executive Com¬ 
mittees were informed that in any case in which they considered that 
compulsory orders should be made to carry out vsuch work, they need not 
be deterred from making such orders by fear of lack of labour for the 
purpose as this source of labour could readily be drawn upon. If the 
number of soldiers required was not available at the Distribution Centre 
serving the coimty, immediate application was to be made to the Depart¬ 
ment, stating the additional number of men required, when arrangements 
would be made for their transfer from another centre. 

A further provision whereby the number of soldiers at work on the 
land wUvS .slightly increased was an arrangement made at the end of 1917 
between the War Office and the Food Production Department whereby 
in exceptional circumstances and on the recommendation of the Agri- 
cultttml Executive Committee concerned, an extension of leave not ex¬ 
ceeding one month would be granted to a any serving soldier wbo at the 
time of the application was on leave and whose services were urgently 
required on the particular farm (3). 

(1) Memonmcluiu, dated 11 Deceiubcr 1917, iswedby the Food Production Department 
ol the Board of AflriculUure to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Joutnal 
of ihe Board of Agriculture^ December 1917)* 

(2) Memorandum, dated 19 December 1917, issued by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal of 
the Board of AgricuUuret January 1918). 

(3) Memorandum, dated 28 December 191 7 * issued by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal 
of the Board of AgncuUwre, January 1918). 
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There was now a fully developed system for the employment of soldiers 
on the land and the arrangements made in 1918 related for the most part 
to questions of detail. 

Thus in June 1918, in view of the need for increased supervision 
over the work which the soldier labourers were called upon to j^erform, 
the Agricultural Executive Committees were asked by the Food Production 
Department to arrange for periodical inquiries to be made (i). This 
could be done either by a personal visit by an officer or member of the 
District Committee or by reference to the police as to whether the soldiers 
were employed at the place and on the work to which they were sent out. 
In this matter committees were urged to seek the co-operation of the Com¬ 
mandant of the Distribution Centre and in any cases where inquiry showed 
that the soldier should be withdrawn, to ask the Commandant to take 
the necessary action at once. 

For harvest work in 1918 the Army Council decided to release several 
thousand soldiers on agricultural furlough (2). These men were to be dis¬ 
tributed among the counties where labour asvsistance for the harvest was 
most needed. Application for soldier labourers for the harvest was to 
be made to the Agricultural Executive Committees, vho would arrange 
with the Commandants of the Distribution Centres. 

Amongst the soldiers who on this occasion were made available for 
agriculture was a small number of men from Command Depots (3). The 
employment of suitable convalescent soldiers on liarvest work was also 
authorized on condition that they returned to hospital each night or once 
every three days for medical examination. Men belonging to the Royal 
Air Force were also encouraged to volunteer for harvest work in the 
neighbourhood of their camps when they could be spared from their 
ordinary duties. 

In an Army Council Instniction issued by the War Office on 7 Septem¬ 
ber 1918 it was stated that recent medical inspections had shown that 
there was a number of Categorj^" A men serving in Agricultural Companies 
and it had been decided to withdraw^ them after 15 vSeptemboi 1918 for 
military duly whenever they could be replaced by soldiers of a lower 
category (4). Exceptions were made in the cases of those employed in 
certain kinds of work. 

Soldiers who were eligible would continue to be posted to agricultural 
companies, but those sent out for farm work on or after i August 1918 
would be withdrawn after 15 September. 

The arrangements for withdrawing the A men would be c«a tried out 

(x) Memorandum, dated 3 June 1918, issued by the Food Production Department of the 
Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal of ihe Board 
of Agriculture^ June 1918). 

{2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, August 1918. 

(3) Memorandum, dated 5 July 1918, issued by the Food Production Dei)artmcnt of 
the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal of Ote 
Board of Agriculture, July 1918). 

(4) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, October 1918, 
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between the County Agricultural Executive Committees and the Command¬ 
ants of Agricultural Distribution Centres. 

As far as possible trained or partly-trained soldiers would be selected 
for withdrawal in priority to others, but due consideration would be 
given to the inconvenience which might be occasioned if certain men were 
taken away from their employment sooner than was absolutely necessary. 

The Agricultural Executive Committee might decide that, in some 
cases, it was not necessary to replace a Category A man withdrawn from a 
farm, in which case they would be free to allot the lower category man, 
supplied as a substitute, to any other farm which was in need of labour. 

If at any time there were no further A men on the strength of the 
companies at a centre, a report was to be made to the War Office, so that 
instructions might be issued for the disposal of the substitutes who would 
be sent there. 

As A men could only be withdrawn as lower category men became 
available it was important that all experienced farm labourers serving 
in units at home in a lower category than A should be transferred to the 
Labour* Corps and posted to Agricultural Companies. The only exceptions 
were Bi men who were fully-trained infantry men and men in technical 
corps more usefully employed at a trade from which they could not be 
relieved, and which would be of no value to agriculture. 

The cessation of hostilities on ii November 1918 could not, of course, 
be followed by immediate demobilization, but men of low medical category 
who were experienced farm workers and were serving at home were at 
once sent to Agricultural Companies and made available for agricultural 
work (i). This provision was extended by an Army Council Instruction 
issued in January 1919, which allowed any agriculturist serving at home, 
whatever his medical category, to be attached to an Agricultural Company, 
pending his demobilization (s). Over 12,000 men were sent out to their 
former employers on furlough imder this procedure. 

On the other hand, many of the soldiers employed on the land were 
not, in normal times, agricultural labourers and would on demobilization 
have been lost to agriculture. Consequently it was decided in May 1919 
temporarily to retain for agriculture up to 30 per cent, of the soldiers 
employed oti the land, in and attached to Agricultural Companies, in ad¬ 
dition to the men whose application for demobilization as pivotal" 
men had been sanctioned by the Ministry of Labour before i February 
1919 (3). These men were to be selected by War Agricultural Committees 
in conjunction with Agricultural Commandants and would be nominated 
from those considered to be indispensable. All other soldiers employed 
on agriculture were to be withdrawn, a fortnight's notice being given to 
farmers before their withdrawal. 

(1) Rei>ly by the Under Secretary for War to a Qiiestion in the House ol Commons, 19 
November 1918 {Journal of the Board of AgricuVure, December 1918). 

(2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, February 1919. 

(3) Journal of the Board of AgHeultufe,liSay 1919. 
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Eventually, as the demobilization of agricultural workers proceeded, 
even this reduced supply- of soldier labourers was withdrawn. 

n. The Condilions of hmploymait. 

Under the arrangements made for the release ol soldieis for the hay 
liarvc^-'t and for the aiilumn cultivation in 1915 and under thovse made 
early in 1916 for the employment of soldiers on farm work at any season 
of the year, each soldier labourer was to be paid 45. a day if he provided 
his own board and lodging or 2s. 6 d. a day if board and lodging were pro¬ 
vided by the farmer (i). 

These rates were to be inclusive of all allowances and were to be paid 
in respect of wet as well as of iBnc days. I'hc houis worked were to be 
those customary in the district. 

No chaige was made to the farmer for the railway travelling expenses 
of the soldier labourers assigned to him, but he was expected to provide 
conveyance from and to the nearest railway station. 

A convalescent soldier might either live away from the depot or hos¬ 
pital, or go to his work daily from his military quaiteis. The cost, if any, 
of moving the man to or from his work was borne by the farmer, except 
that no charge was made to the farmer for railw^ay travelling expenses, 
if the man was employed for a week or more at a distaaice of 20 miles 
or over by rail, or if the man was away at least 3 clays at a distance 
by rail of less than 20 miles. 

If the convalescent soldier went away from his military station he 
was to be paid 3s. 6 d. a day if he provided his own board and lodging 
and 25 . a day if board and lodging was provided by the faimer. One 
rest day in every seven days was to be allowed to him and in respect of 
that day he received Army pay. 

In cases in which the convalescent soldier rctunied each (lay to his 
depot or hospital, he was to be paid at the rate of 3</. per hour, including 
hours for meals. At least one good meal was to he piovidcd by th(‘ faimcr, 
if the hours of work were such as to i)icvcnt the soldier returning to his 
unit for his midday meal. 

The rates of pay for soldier labourers employed for the corn harvest 
of 1916 were fixed as follows fz) 

((e) In Cambridgeshire, Essex, Huntingdonshire, the Isle of Ely, 
Ltncolnhiie, the Soke of Peterborough, the East and West Ridings of 
Yorkshire and Rutland, 6s. a day for 10 working hours if the soldier provid¬ 
ed his own board and lodging or 4s. 6 d. if board and lodging were provided 
by the farmer, with 6 d, an hour overtime. 

( 6 ) In the remaining counties of England and Wales,’55. for a day 
of 10 working hours if the soldier provided his own board and lodging, 

(1) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, July and October 1915, and Notice indicated in 
note (3), page 234. 

(2) Notice cited in note (i), page 335. 
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or 3s. 6t^ if board and lodging were provided by the farmer, with 5^. 
an hour overtime. 

These rales were to be inclusive of all allowances and were to be paid 
in res])ecl of wet days as well as of fine days. 

The soldier's aniiy pay during the days on which’ he received civil 
pay from the farmer were regarded as included in the civil pay. He 
was creililcd with his Army pay for any Sunday included in the furlough, 
if he were not given civil pay on that day. He received no lodging al¬ 
lowance, rations, 01 ration allowance from Arm}' fimds, nor was he to be 
billeted. If separation 01 famih'' allowance liad been issued before the 
soldier's employment on farm work it continued to be issued during 
his absence. 

Soldiers injured while in the farmers' employ had no claim to Army 
pension, but would be dealt with under the Workmen's Compensation Act, 
the farmer insuring as for the rest of his labour. They continued as sol¬ 
diers for health insurance, and the farmer paid no contribution* for this. 

The farmer was at liberty to dismiss a man upon giving one day's 
notice or one day’s wages in lieu thereof; the man's furlough was 
thereupon considered as cancelled and he returned at once to his unit. 

Under the arrangements made for the release of soldiers for work 
in connection with the spring cultivation of 1917 the wages to be paid 
to the soldier labourers were to be at local mtes as determined by the 
War Agricnltural Committees (i). 

Under the revised scheme for releasing .soldiers for work on the land 
issued in March 1917, it was provided that, when the farmer boarded 
and lodged the men, he woubl pay the rate of wages current for agricul¬ 
tural labourers who lived in ; otherwise, he would be required to pay 
the rate currejit for agricultural labourers who lived out (2). When 
the Officer Commanding Agricultural Company desired information as 
to what the current rate was or what were fair wages for ov’ertime work, 
he was to refer to the War Agricultural Committee whose decision would 
be final. 

With regard to the paymenl of men belonging to Agricultural Com- 
paniCvS who were lx)ardod and lodged by their employers some misunder¬ 
standing arose and in many cases the employers, instead of paying the 
“ living-in " rale, were allowed to pay the ** living-oxit " rate and to have 
the soldiers billeted on them under Army conditions. The effect of this 
was tlmt the employer liad paid less than the living-in " rate. Command¬ 
ing Officers were, therefoie, instructed to take care that where men were 
provided with food and accommodation by their employers billeting money 
was not to be paid, but the full amount of the '' living-in " rate was to be 
charged to the employers (3). 

(i) Journal of the Board of AgncuUure, February 1917. 

{i) Circular I^etter ated ia note (j), page 

(3) Army Council Instruction, No. 5 s 5 of 1917. — Memorandum, dated 31 March 1917, 
issued by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agri¬ 
cultural Executive Ooinmittces iJournal of the Board of AgrieuHure, May 19x7)* 
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When the employer provided lodging, cooking facilities (including 
fuel) and light, but not food, he would be required to pay the “ living- 
out rate of wages for the men, but against this chaige he would be cred¬ 
ited with a sum equivalent to tluit which he would have received if 
the men had been ‘formally billeted upon him tmder the Array Act, i. e. 
gd, per day for the first soldier and for each additional soldier. 
The effect of this Regulation is shown by the following examples : 

1. Assuming the “ living-out ” rate in the district was 25s. and the 
“ living-in rate los. per week, the farmer who boarded and lodged a 
soldier might have been previously permitted to deduct the billeting al¬ 
lowance of 19s. 3d. per week from the 25s. living-out rate, or in other 
words, he had secured the services of the soldier for 5s. 91/. per week, plus 
the cost of keeping him, whereas the " living-in rate for the district 
was known to be los. per week. He would now have to pay the local 
“ living-in rate, viz., los, per week. 

2. Assuming the district rate of wages was 25s. and a farmer had 
hired two soldiers to whom he supplied lodging, cooking facilities (including 
fuel) and light, but no food, 

S. tl. 

for the first man.he might deduct 9^?. per day . , . • 5 3 

for the second man he might deduct 6 d. per day ... 3 6 

8 9 

so that the weekly sum due from him was 50s., less 8s. gd. — 41s. 3^. 

In regard to the soldier labourers released in 1917 to assist with the 
hay and com harvest, it was laid down that when the fanner boarded 
and lodged the men they were to be paid the rate of wage current in the 
district for liarvest work for agricultunil labourers who lived in,stibject 
to the minimum rates mentioned below (4). Otherwise he was to pay 
the rate current for harvest work for agricultural lal)oiirers who lived 
out, subject to the ininiiiium rates mentioned below. In the event of any 
dispute as to what the current rate was, whether for men living in or out, 
the decision of the Comity Agricultural Executive Connnittoc was to be 
final. 

For the hay harvest the minimum rates of wages would 1)0 as follows, 
but the local rale of wages was to be paid if it were iu excess of these 
minimum rates 

{a) 5$. od. for each week-day while the soldier was employed 
(and each Sunday on which he worked), if the soldier provided Hs own 
board and lodging. Overtime at the rate of 6d. per hour, after to working 
hours. 

(6) 2s. 6d. for each week-day while the soldier was employed 
(and each Sunday on which he worked), if board and lodging were provided 
by the farmer. Overtime at the rate of 6d. per hour after 10 working 
hours. 


( 4 ) Circular I^ter dted in note 237. 
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For the com harvest the miuimtim rates were to be as follows, but the 
local rate of wage was to be paid if in excess of these minimum rates 

{a) Cambridgeshire, Essex, Huntingdonshire, Isle of Ely, I/incohi- 
shire, Soke of Peterborough, Suffolk, the East and West Ridings of 
Yorkshire and Rutland : 7s. od. per day of 10 working hours, if the 
soldier provided his own board and lodging, or 4s. 6d, if board and 
lodging was provided by the farmer, with 6 d, per hour overtime. 

{b) For the remaining coimties of England and Wales : 6s. for a 
day of 10 working hours, if the soldier provided his own board and lodging, 
or 3s. CxL if board and lodging were provided by the farmer, with 6d, an 
hour overtime. 

When the men were not actually engaged in harvest work, the fol¬ 
lowing minimum rates of wages would apply (1) : — 

{a) 4s. 2d, for each week-day while the soldier was employed {and 
each Sunday on which he worked), if the soldier provided his own board 
and lodging. 

(/;) IS. 8d. for each week-day while the soldier was employed 
(and each Sunday on which he worked), if board and lodging were provided 
by the farmer. 

The local rate of wages was however to be paid if in excess of the 
minimum rates. 

The number of soldiers engaged on agricultural work made it neces¬ 
sary at the end of 1917 to modify the arrangement by which farmers had 
been at liberty to send soldiers back at a day’s notice (2). This arrange¬ 
ment had originally been intended to apply to men only sent out for a 
short time, such as harvest time, and was likely to entail considerable 
congestion at Distribution Centres if farmers started sending men back 
whenever there was a spell of bad weather which intemipted outdoor 
work. 

It was therefore decided that in the case of men who had been accept¬ 
ed by a fanner and retained more than six days, a fortnight's notice was 
to be given in writing to the Agricultuml Commandant of the Distribution 
Ciiixtre from which the man was sent indicating when it was wished 
tliat the man should be withdrawn and the grounds for doing so. This 
was aiot to apply to men who were sent out for definite periods of under 
or up to one month. 

Excq)tional cases might arise which made it desirable to withdraw 
the man at short notice, and the Agricultural Commandants were, so far 
as ix5ssible, to accejrt such men if due notice were given. 

In the same way a fortnight's notice was, if possible, to be given to 
a fanner before a man was withdrawn for militar}’- reasons. 

In April 1918 it was laid down by the Army Council that thenceforth 

(1) Circular I<ct+er cited iu note (r), page 2 

(2) drciilar tetter, dated 31 December 1917* addressed by ike Bood Production Depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Agricullufe to County War Agncidtuial Executive Committees 
{Journal of the Board of Agrioulture, January 1918). 
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farmers would bo required to punide board aud lodging for soldiers em¬ 
ployed iu aji;DCtillure end to pay tor Iheir service^ at the local liviiu;-in 
rate, with a minimum of los. j)cr week (i). 

These conditions weie nmeude<l in v^e])1enil)or 1918 in view of the (le- 
cisions of the Aj>ricultural Wa^es Bonn! (2). It was decided tliai a luiu- 
nimum cash payment of T2 s. 6 d, i)er week was to bo ji^iveii and that 
overtime was to be paid for at the new rates 

C. 27 n^ Supply and Training of Tractor Drivers and Steam Plough 
or Threshing Tackle Men. 

It was found that man^’^ of the so-called skilled men who were being 
sent to Distribution Centres in 1917 had little or no pre\’ious experience 
of farm work, but that a considerable proix>rliou of llunii ])ossessed other 
exjierience which would enable them to be quickly trained for vaiious 
branches of work connected with the new ])rogramme. The h'ood Pro¬ 
duction Department of the Board of Aj>;riculture accordingly preprired 
schemes for the training of (rt') tractor drivers, and ih) steam i>1ough or 
thresliing tackle men (3). 

It was arranged that a careful examination of each man should be 
made on bis arrival at the Distribution Centre, with a \iew to selecting 
those who by a short course of training could be made of value for some 
branch of farm work. As far as possible non-commissioned ofl'cers were 
to be selected for tractor or steam-plough work as witli the higher wages 
paid for this class of work they would not lose by their transfer to agri¬ 
culture. 

The men most suitable for training for tractor work would, as a rule, 
be men of the Mechanical Transport »Seclion of the Aimy Service Corps, 
or men engaged in the motoring or engineering trades previous to enlist¬ 
ment. From these and other suitable candidates alv)u 1 12 men were to 
be selected for each county for training as tmetor drivers. 

The tractor reprcvsentative of Ihe Pood Production JK.'pariment was 
to be asked to prepare a list of the tractor drivers nndef his clinige in the 
county who were sufllcieutly skilled to lx* capable of training oilier men 
in both driving and ploughing, and to submit the list to the Dabour Branch 
of the Food Production Department. The Department would subse¬ 
quently arrange for the tractor reprcsentfitive to fake over the men se¬ 
lected, who were to be trained in Ixitli ploughing and tractor driving, 

(1) Memorandum, dated 3 April igtS, Ksued by the I^ockI Production DeiMrimcul of 
the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Conimittcos {Journal of ihe 
Board of Agricaliure, May 1918). 

(2) Memorandum, dated 23 September 1918, iiddressed by the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees 
{Journal of the Board of AgricnUnre, October 1918), 

(^) Memorandum, dated 17 September 1917, issued by tlie Food Pnxluctloxi Dciiortment 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Ommiittccs {Journal 
of Ike Board of Agriculture, October 1917). 
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Under normal conditions the course of training was not to extend beyond 
a fortnight. 

The men most suitable for employmeni as steam plough and tliresh- 
ing tackle men uld be those who had had previous experience in agricul¬ 
tural woik, or who were intelligeni, »strong, active and willing to work 
long hours (if necessary), or any men w^ho had been accustomed to agri- 
ciillural engines, steam road rolling engines or hauling engines. In the 
first instance the men w’oiild receive a wage of 25s., wHch, if they made 
proper progress, would be increased at the end of the first month, and again 
when the man had become thoroughly proficient. For a commencement, 
the six most suHable men w^oiild l>c selected from among the soldiers 
sent to each Distribution Centre and the Department would arrange 
through the Steam CnlTivation Development Association and threshing 
tackle owneis, for the training of these men, so that all steam ploughing 
and thresluiig tackle might be kept fully manned. 

In asking llie owners of threshing tackle to undertake the training 
of soldier labourers, the Food Production Department informed them that 
it was prepared to ai)proach the War Office for leave to be granted to skilled 
men then on militniy’ service who were not in Category A nor employed 
in the Mechanical Transport Section of the Army Ser\ice Corps (i). No 
guarantee could be given, however, that any men could be granted fur¬ 
lough, and owners of threshing tackle were urged to apply for men suit¬ 
able to be trained, and to arrange to employ «i gang of four or five sol¬ 
diers to travel with each threshing machine from farm to farm in order 
to avoid the serious dislocation which otherwise occurred owing to so many 
farm hands iDeing taken from their ordinary work on the arrival of the 
threshing machine. 

By the end of iqiy the supply of tractors was largely increased, and 
it was decided to send a considerable number of vsoldiers from the Distri¬ 
bution Centres direct to tractor representatives to undergo their entire 
training on the land (2). It was expected that the training of thesTmen 
w^otild not take more than six weeks. Tractor representatives were asked 
to arrange to take immediately soldiers for training in this way with 50 
per cent, of the tractors then in the count}'-; this departure was not how¬ 
ever to interfore- with the training of such men as became available 
from the training schools. 

A statement was sent by the Food Production Department to tractor 
representatives of the number of men whom the Department had instruct¬ 
ed the Distribution Centres to place at their disposal. When these men 
had completed their training they were to l^e retained by the tractor repre¬ 
sentative as ** third max ” pending the arrival of ftirtlier tractois. 

lx) Circular Letter, Oatod 18 September 1917, addressed by tbe Food Productiou De¬ 
partment of the Board of Agriculture to owners of threshing tackle {Journal of ihe Board 
of Agriculture^ October 1917), 

(:j) arctOar T^etter, dated 15 December 1917, addressed by the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Agriculture to tractor representatives (Journal of the Board of Agricuk 
ture, January 1918). 
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v^oldiers trained entirely by tractor representatives were to be paid 
at the rate of 25s. a week for a month, without a proficiency bonus, but 
men from a training school were to bo paid at this rate for tw^o weeks 
only. At the end of either period the iiieii, if ]irofidcnt, were to be paid 
30$. a week for the next two week^ without bonus and thereafter 30.S. 
per week and a bonus of is. ])ei acre ploughed, the bonus on other operations 
being based on is. for eveiy^ pound sterling charged to the farmei. The 
payment of bonus* was limited to 2s. an acre (or 2s. in tlie pound for oper¬ 
ations other than ploughiiig) for any one tractor and plotigh. The di¬ 
vision of this sum, if there were more than two persons employed, was 
to be determined by the tractor representative. Trained men instructing 
others were to be paid los. for each learner who was passed as efficient. 

In the schools e.stablished for the training of soldiers as tractor drivers 
and ploughmen, 4,093 soldiers were trained. About 200 soldiers were also 
sent out for training with steam plough and Ihrcsliiiig sets (i). 

In August 1918, owing to the issue of revivsed regulations in regard to 
the pay of soldiers and owring to the fixing of local rates of wages by the 
Agricultural Wages Board, it became necessar3' to alter the rates of payment 
to soldiers engaged on tractor work {2). 

For the future, in each county where the Agricultural Wages Board 
had fixed rates, all soldier labourers engaged on tractor work were to be 
paid the minimum rate fixed for the number of weekly hours specified 
by such Board. This entailed the abolition of the existii^g 30s. rate and 
60 hours per w^eek in these counties. 

Overtime in excess of the hours specified by the Wages Board and 
Sunday work were to be paid for at the rate fixed by the Wages Board, 
and Stuiday pay at the overtime rates, if no other rate had been fixed. 

In addition a bonus not exceeding 8^/. in the pound charged to the 
farmer in respect of any one tractor and implement might, at the dis¬ 
cretion of the Agricultural Executive Committee, be ])aid to persons 
engaged on tractor work, i. e,, if the bonus were fixed at in the pound 
and the team consisted (a) of one person, the boims puyabl<‘ would be 
3<i. in the pound, (b) of two persons, the total bonus pajmble would be 
6 cL in the pound, and (c) of tliree i^ersons, the total bonus payable would 
not exceed 8t/. in the pound. 

In the unlikely event of the above rates (including bonus) fidling 
short of th^ minimum for soldiers, namely 12s. &/. per week, ])lus boanl 
and lodging, soldiers were to be paid such minimum. 

If no Agricultural Wages Board rate had been fixed, the exi>sting 
scale would obtain until such rate was fixed, namely 30s. per week without 
overtime for a 60 hours week, plus bonus of is, per acre ploughed, etc., 
and 6(i. per hour for Sunday work up to a maximum of 55. for any day. 


(1) Journal of the Board of AgricuMure, December 1918. 

(2) M^omndum, dated 17 Auguist 1918, addressed by the Food Froduclioa Deportment 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Commilloes {Journal of 
the Board of Agrieulture, September 1918), 
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Should it become necessary to dismiss labour owing to the shortage 
of work reference should jEirst be made to the Department with a view 
to the surplus labour being transferred elsewhere. If this were not possible 
soldiers could then be returned to their Agricultural Companies. 

Individual applications by soldiers for tranvsfer to other counties 
in which they ordinarily resided would in future be arranged between 
the Committees of tho counties concerned, but authority was to be obtain¬ 
ed from the Officer Commanding the men's Agricultural Company before 
transfers were effected. 

Soldier labourers were entitled to such leave as was laid down in Army 
Regulations. During leave they would receive Army pay from their 
Agricultural Companies and they would not therefore receive any payment 
from the Agricultural Executive Committee during such absence. Leave 
was onl3'' to be granted when, in the opinion of the Committee, the labour 
could be reasonably spared. 

It was found in practice that the ti*aining of men did not interfere 
with the output of the tractor and the bonus of los. for each man passed 
as competent was cancelled. 

Payment for soldier learners was to l)e the Agricultural Wages Board 
minimum rate without bonus until they were considered comi)etent. If 
no such rates had been fixed they were to be paid 25s. a week for two 
weeks, 305. a week for two weeks, and then wben competent 30s. a week 
and acreage bonus. Soldier learners might also be paid subsistence and 
travelling allowances on the same terms as competent labour. 

When, in accordance with the decision of the War Office in September 
1918 men of Category A were withdrawn from Agricultural Compauies, 
special exception was made in the cases of those who were employed as 
tractor-drivers, steam-plough drivers and thre-jh'ug-engine drivers (i). 

Immediately after the armistice it was announced that all threshing- 
machine drivers, irrespective of category, who ware then serving with 
the Home Forces would be released immediately on agricultural furlough (2). 
This provision affected some 250 to 300 mm, who ware to be distributed 
from the Centres serving their counties of origin. 

1 ). Tlir Supply an>l Training of Horse Ploughmen. 

Si)ocia 1 arrangements were made at various times for the supply 
and training of horse ploughmen. 

Thus, in March 1917, in view of the dearth not only of agricultural 
labour, but in some districts of horses suitable for farm work, the Army 
Council directed commanders of imits in possession of draught horses or 
mules to arrange for the temporary loan of horses and drivers to farmers 
in the vicinity’ of their stations who might require such help (3). Payment 


(i) Journal of the Board of Agriculiure, October 1918. 
{2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, November 1918. 
(3) Journal of Hhe Board of Agriculture, Harcb iqi;. 
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would be required at the rale of qs. per day for each house for a working 
day of eight hours, farmers stipplynng without charge forage and where 
necessary stabling, Driveis were to be paid by the farmer at the rates 
already laid down by the Aniiy CounciL 

The arrangements made in July 1917 (i) in connection with the 
programme for iiicieascd cullh^atioii lor the 1918 liar\"est included the 
supply of: — 

{a) Horses with soldier ploughmen to be let out for fixed periods 
(according to scale) to farmers w'ho were materially increasing their com 
area for 1918, but were unable to carry' out the work without this assistance ; 

{h) Horses with soldier ploughmen working in gangs equipped 
with necessary implements who would deal with snull areas (less than 
eight acres) of com land which farmers could not undertake without 
such assistance ; 

(c) A limited number of experienced men to fanners who had im- 
dertaken or would undertake to increase materially their acreage of com 
land, but who could not do so without the help of experienced men, bnt 
had both horses and implements available for the purpose, 

(d) A limited number of experienced men to farmers who without 
such assistance would have farm horses idle entailing a less area of their 
arable land being cultivated for the 1918 harvest. 

The details of the schemes for the supply of teams of horses do not 
here concern ns, but it may be noted that a soldier or other ploughman 
was to be aUotted to take charge of each team. When a team was lent 
to a farmer he was to find board and lodging for the ploughman and to pay 
him the local rate of wage for a skilled ploughman, deducting i6s. a week 
for his board and lodging. 

Assistance to the smaller farmeis was to be given b^" means of travel¬ 
ling gangs, consisting of a nuniberof teams vaiyring according to the amoimt 
of work to be done. Small gangs of three or four teams were to form a 
working unit and were to lie placed in charge of a senior ploughman, who 
was to be paid 3s. a week more than the others. As far as possible a non¬ 
commissioned officer was to be selecte<l as vsenior plouglmum, if jHisscssed 
of the necessary ([ualificalioiis. 

When in September 1917 schemes were pre])ured for the tininingof 
tractor drivers and steam plough or threshing tackle men, a scheme was 
prepared at the same time for the training of horse ploughmen (2). It 
was pointed out that amongst the soldiers sent to the Distribution Centres 
would be found many who had had long experience of horses in towns, 
but who lacked agricultural knowledge. These men, after being taught 
to plough, etc., could be entrusted with the working of a team of horses. 
In some cases skilled ploughmen in charge of Government horses could 
be selected to give the course of training, but it would also be open to 
the Agricultural Executive Committees to make arrangements some 

(1) Circular lyCtter cited ia note (3), page 33S. 

(2) Memorandum dted in note (3), page 24O. 
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of the bebt farmers who had ploughing work in progress to have men taught 
by their own ploughmen. Under normal conditions the period of training 
was not to extend beyond 14 days. 

An alternative arrangement that had already been adopted by several 
Committees was to ssecure suitable land within easy reach of the Distri¬ 
bution Centre to be ploughed free of cost to the farmer. In this case 
one or two competent ploughmen would be required to act as instructors 
and the requivsite number of horses could be obtained for the purpose 
by the Committee under the Horse Scheme already referred to (i), as well 
as ploughs, if these could not be borrowed. 

Where a man was being trained with one of the gang-ploughmen, 
or by a ploughman employed directly by the Committee, the ploughman 
might be paid a bonus of 5s. for each man taught. When the training 
was given by a farmer, he might be allowed the free services of the men 
undergoing training for ordinary farm work when ploughing could not 
be done. 

It was obviously an advantage to the unskilled man to be trained 
in order that he might subsequently secure a higher rate of wages and it 
was also advisable to offer some further monetary inducement to become 
proficient in the shortest possible time. The Food Production Department 
had therefore arranged that whilst any man was undergoing training 
in horse ploughing or tractor driving, and had to live away from his mil¬ 
itary depot, he should be paid only 21s. per week (living-out rate), but 
when he was able to show proficiency in the work he should be paid a bonus 
of los. and thereafter be secured employment at the full rate of wages. 

Where soldiers were being trained in the vicinity of the Distribution 
Centre, returning to barracks each night and still remaining under military 
control, they would receive only their military pay during the period of 
training, but wotxld be entitled to the los. bonus on passing the profici¬ 
ency test. 

The men were to be examined at the end of 14 days’ training and if 
a man was suiHciently advanced to enable him to be employed forthwith 
in the paTticulur broaich of work for which he had been trained, the Agri¬ 
cultural Executive Committee was to grant him a certificate of proficiency. 
If it was considered that a further week’s training was essential before 
the soldier could become proficient arrangements were to be made for 
this to be giv^^n. On tlie other hand, if it were thought that the man 
was not likely to prove satisfactory even with this additional traming, 
he was to be returned to the Distribution Centre, no bonus being payable 
in these circumstances. 

Schools for the training of horse ploughmen were quickly established 
in many counties and other counties sent out men to be trained by farm¬ 
ers (2). The former method was, however, considered the most satisfac- 

(1) See above, page 25». 

(2) Memotandiun, dated 8 November 1917, issued by the Food Productioai Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture, December 1917) 
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tory as at the training schools the men cotald be trained with Ihe horses 
with which the3*' would he sent out under tlie horse scheme, and a closer 
control could be kept over the subsequent movements of the men. 

4pait from the soldiers trained as ploughmen on selected farms, about 
4,000 men were taught to plough at the 30 training schools esUiblished 
in the neighbourhood of Distribution Centres (i). 

When the War Office decided in September 1918 to withdraw men 
of Category A from Agricultural Companies the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Agriculture was able to arrange with them that 
soldier ploughmen who had recently been graded A'' should not be 
withdrawn from the farms, even though substitutes had already been pro¬ 
vided by the Military Authorities (2). The War Office further agreed 
to make every effort to find an additional number of skilled ploughmen 
to assist in the autumn work. Ploughmen serving in the Army at home 
were to be sent out on two months' agricultural furlough, if they could 
be made available. 


E* The Number of Soldier Labourers Employed. 

It was not until 1916 that soldier labourers were employed in large 
numbers. Towards the end of August of that year it was stated in Parlia¬ 
ment that under the new arrangement which had been advertized in 
the Press on 5 August (3) applications had been received up to midday 
on 9 August for 3,244 soldiers required to start work in the com harvest (4). 
The number of men required for general purposes applied for under the 
previous arrangement, which stiU continued, was laigely in excess of that 
number and was increasing from day to day (5). IXiring the period 
3 June to 28 July, 33,089 soldiers were applied for through the Labour 
Exchanges; these includ^ many personal applications which could not 
possibly be granted, and 14,227 were supplied by the military authorities. 

In the Spring of 1917,18,000 Category A " ploughmen were released 
on furlough for two months to assist with spring cultivation, and in the 
autumn of the same year, 1,500 ploughmen were given furlough for three 
months. For the harvest of 1917 leave was given to 17,000 soldiers (6). 

In the first half of 1918 an inquiry was made into the wages and 
conditions of emplo5"ment in agiictdture and some of the investigators 
stated in their reports the number of soldiers employed at that time in 


(1) Jourml of the Board of AgriotOtiere, Decetaber 1918, 

(2) Notice issued by the Pood Production Department of the Board of AgrlciUture on 
x 5 October 1918 (Journal of ihe Board of Agriculture, November 1918). 

(3) See above, page 235. 

(4) R^ly by the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Agriculture to a Question in 
the House of C omm ons, 21 August 1916 (Journal of the Board of Agriculture, S^tember X9x6)* 

(5) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, S^tember 1916. 

(6) Journal of ihe Board of Agriculture, December 1918. 
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different counties (i). Thus the number of soldiers employed in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire was reported to be 1,183 > "tbe Eindsey Division of 
Lincolnshire, 1,049 »* “tbe Kesteven Division of Lincolnshire, 384; in 
Iveicestershire, 1,149 I i^ Rutland, 205; in Nottinghamshire, 843; in 
Derbyshire, 650 , in Somersetshire, 1,580; in Cornwall, 977; in Gloucester¬ 
shire, 1,170; in Worcestershire, 950; in Shropshire, 888; in Warwick¬ 
shire, 1,156; in Staffordshire, about 1,000; in Cheshire, 1,350; in 
Lancashire, 1,541; in Cumberland, about 900 ; in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, 941. 

At the beginning of August 1918 the number of men in Agricultural 
Companies was about 70,000 (2) and shortly after the armistice it 
was stated in Parliament that there were over 79,000 men in Agricultural 
Companies and that 5,000 ploughmen who were in medical category A 
had just been sent out on two months’ furlough (3). During the harvest 
20,000 >soldiers had been supplied, of whom about 3,000 were still engaged 
on potato lifting. 

In December 1918 it was stated that apart from the men in Agricul¬ 
tural Companies there were 10,500 men temporarily engaged on seasonal 
work. There was one soldier employed on farm work to every nine civil¬ 
ian male workers (4). 

In spite of the fact that the majority of men available had no previous 
experience of agriculture, the employment of soldiers proved a success. 
Under the training given to them by their employers the unskilled men 
quickly became useful farm hands (5). The Report on the Wages and 
Conditions of Employment of Agricultural Labourers stated that though 
unfavourable opinions had been expressed by individual farmers whose 
experiences had been unfortunate, there could be no doubt that the soldiers 
had as a whole afforded most valuable assistance to agriculture (6). 

§ 3. Prisoners op war. 

An important source of labour during the last two years of the War 
was found in the military prisoners of war. Arrangements were first 
made for their employment early in 1917 (7). A scheme was prepared 
by the Board of Agriculture, in conjunction with the Anny Council, 
tender which aU suitable prisoners of war, both military and civilian, 
who had any experience of agriculttxral woik were to be allotted to 

(1) W'AO»:S AWO CO\OIT£ON^ OP BvtPLOYMSITr IIT AORICTrLTURE. VOL. I; GENERAL REPORT 

VoL. ft: Reports op Invtjstioators. London, 1919. 

(2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, August 1918. 

(3) Reply by the Under Sccrctaiy lor War to a Question in the House of Commons> 

19 November 1918 {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December 1918). 

(4) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December 1918. 

(5) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December 19x8. 

(6) VoL I, page 48. 

(7) Circular Letter, dated x6 January 19x7, addressed by the Board of Agrictaiture to 
County War Agricultural Committees (Journal of the Board of Agriculture, February 19^7)^ 
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the Board of Agriculture, at, well a number of civilian prisoners of 
suitable physique who did not posses*- any previous agricultural exper¬ 
ience. 

The number available for England were to be distributed for agricul¬ 
tural work in the several counties in such numbers as the l^oard of Agri¬ 
culture considered desirable. In the finst place the Board would place 
75 prisoners at the disposal of each County War Agricultural Committee, 
and any prisoners beyond this number would also be furnished in batches 
of 75. This was done with a view to economizing military guards. Ar¬ 
rangements were to be made for housing the prisoners in depots from 
whicli they could be sent in small working parties, consisting as a rule of 
not less than five men. Prisoners thus employed would remain under 
military control, guards being provided both at the depot where they 
were housed and for each working party. 

In selecting the district in which the prisoners allotted to any county 
could best be used, the Agricultural Committees were urged to bear in 
mind — 

(a) The necessity of some suitable building being available for use 
as a depot, in a central position, and capable of accommodating the pris¬ 
oners, and with other accommodation near by for housing the guard, 
about 35 in number. 

(b) That the prisoners could be employed only within a radius 
of about three miles from the depot, except in cases where special facil¬ 
ities were provided by employers or by the Government for the transit 
of prisoners and their guards l^yond that distance. 

(c) That it was necessary that there should be sufficient work 
within the radius to keep at least 65 of the prisoners employed for a period 
of not less than two months. 

Application for prisoners of war was to be made to the Secretary 
of the War Agricultural Committee for the County. 

The prisoners were to be fed and boarded b^’’ the military authorities. 
Employers would not be recruited to provide any food for them. 

The rates of pay for day or piece work were to be fixed by the Exec¬ 
utive Committee of the War Agriadtural Committee with due regard 
to the rates of wage current in the locality for ordinary agricultural 
labourers. Two scales of pay were to be prepared, one for men having 
a previous knowledge of agriculture, and the other for the men lacking 
such experience. The scale when prepared was to be submitted to the 
Board of Agriculture for consideration. 

The prisoners were only to be employed during the hours of labom 
customary for agricultural labourers in the district and no work was to 
be performed by them on Sundays, except the milking or tending of live 
stock, or attention to produce grown under glass, and this only provided 
the prisoner were not engaged for more than two hours in all. 

Employers were required to pay the sum due for the hire of prisoners 
of war to the officer, or other authorized person, at the depot on the Mon¬ 
day or Tuesday following the week of employment. 
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Employers were not to be liable to pay compensation under the 
Workmen's Compensation Act. 

In addition to ordinary work of cultivation, prisoners niii»lit be em- 
plo3"ed in C(')nnection with the scouring or clearing of water-courses and 
ditches where neglect of vsuch work was likely to prove detrimental to 
adjoining agricultural land, or other useful work which liad a direct 
bearing on the increased production of food vStuffs in the immediate future. 

Owing to the very large demands which were made by Government 
departments for the eniplo3aiient of combatant prisoners of war on work 
of urgent national importance, it was not found possible immediately" 
to allocate prisoners for agricultural work under this scheme. Permission 
was, however, accorded to employ in agriculture a few prisoners who had 
been allocated to various forms of work, but could not for the moment 
be employed thereon (i). 

Ill June 1917,. however, arrangements were made whereby a consider¬ 
able number of militaiy prisoners was rendered available for agricul¬ 
tural work or for carr5dng out drainage schemes which were likely to in¬ 
crease production for the 1918 harvest(2). In special cases the size of the 
batches of prisoners could be reduced to not less than 40 men and the 
guard was calculated at one third of the number of prisoners sent. 

Early in 1918 the (Tovemment decided that a large number of Ger¬ 
man prisoners, selected as being skilled ploughmen, should be sent to 
England to assist in the ploughing and subsequent cultivation of the ad¬ 
ditional land to be cropped in time for the 1918 harvest and a scheme was 
prepared by the Pood Production Department of the Board of Agriculture (3). 
Groups of from 30 to 40 men were to be sent to four or five selected places 
in each county to assist with idougMng and other tillage operations within 
a radius of about five miles from each centre. 

The group of prisoners wiis to be housed in suitable depots selected 
by the Food Production Department, after consultation with the Agri¬ 
cultural PX^ecutive Committees, and approved by the War Ofiice. As 
far as ]|)ossible centres were to be formed near a market town and railway 
station. The premises lor housing the prisoners were to be acquired 
and adapted by the War Office, who would be responsible for the control, 
feeding, etc., of the prisoners. 

The prisoners were to be guarded whilst at the depot, but during 
the day they would be sent out without guards in gangs of four or five 
to work imdct the supervision of an English soldier ploughman or police¬ 
man ploughman (who would take part in the work and be known as 

(i) Jourml of tlie Hoard of AftricuUure, February 1917. 

(3) Circular Letter, date<l 20 June igi7, addreb&cd by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Acfrltullure to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal of 
the Board of A^ricuUurej Jvly 1917). 

(3) Notice issued by the Food I^roduction Department of the Board of Agriculture, and 
Memoranda, dated 2? Jamiaty iqtS £ind sb January 1918, issued by the Food Production 
Department to County War Agricultural Executive Comnuttces. War Office Letter, dated 
ry January 19^8 (Journal of the Board of Agricuiiure, February 1918). 
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" gang foreman ") with teams of horses supplied by the Food Production 
Department, or singly to farmers in the locality who were short of plough¬ 
men. The necessary farm implements were to be supplied by the Food 
Production Department and forage for the horses by the Army Service 
Corps. 

While the Country Agricultural Executive Committee would be re¬ 
sponsible for organizing the work to be undertaken by gang teams (mak¬ 
ing contracts with farmers, collecting dues, etc.) they were recommended 
to delegate the work to the District Committee in whose area the depot 
was situated, or, if more than one rural district was served from the centre, 
to allocate the teams between the District Committees interested, making 
each responsible for keeping the teams allotted fully employed. 

In order to give more time to the Executive or District Committees 
to organize the work, it was arranged to supply only half the number 
of horses in the jfirst instance. This gave an opportunity of testing the 
proficiency of all the prisoners as ploughmen and of arranging for the 
exchange of any proved to be unskiUed, before the remainder of the horses 
were despatched. 

For work within easy reach of the depot the horses were to be stabled 
near at hand, but for work on land situated further away teams were to 
be stabled as near as possible to their work, and a soldier would be bil¬ 
leted near by to take charge of them. 

The prisoners required to man the teams in outlying districts were 
to be transferred to and from the depot each* day in some suitable vehicle 
or when possible by train. Whilst away from the depot they were to be 
in charge of the gang foreman and to be supplied with suitable rations for 
their midday meal. 

For each depot a non-commissioned ofidcer, not above the rank of 
corporal, was to be employed to supervize the despatch of gangs each 
day in accordance with the instructions received from the District Com¬ 
mittee. He was also to be charged with the keeping of weekly’’ records 
of the work done by each gang and of the forage issued, and with the care 
of implements, was to report cases of sickness among the horses and to be 
generally responsible for the discipline of the gang foremen. Any slaclr- 
ness or nnsbehaviour of prisoners wliile out at work was to be n^ijortcd 
to the non-commissioned oflicer in charge of prisoners of war. 

For ploughing undertaken at piece-rates the farmers were to be 
charged according to the scale already fixed for team ploughing, and for 
subsequent tillage operations according to a scale to be drawn tip by the 
Agricultural Executive Committee and approved by the Food Produc¬ 
tion Department 

A farmer in the vicinity of a depot who devsired the services of one 
or two prisoner ploughmen for a few days to work teams which would 
otherwise be standing idle was to be supplied with such men piovided 
convenient arrangements could be made for handing over the prisoners 
each day to the farmer and for their return to the depot before dark. 
In such cases the farmer was to be made responsible for the safe custody 
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of the priboners during the day, and was to pay the Executive Comnaittee 
for their labour at the rale ot per hour. 

Prisoners for whom horses had not been supplied could be employed 
in gangs of four or five on ordinary agricultural wcrk, such as hedging, 
ditching, etc, within u five-mile radius of the depot. The farmer em¬ 
ploying them was to be cliarged at the current rates payable locally for 
oidSnary civilian labour, with a minimum of per hoar. 

Farmers desiring to employ prisoner of war ploughmen or agricultural 
labourers as whole-time workers, boarding and lodging them on the farm, 
were allowed to do so subject to the approval of General Officer Commanding 
in Chief of the Command. Not more than three prisoners of war could 
be allotted to any one employer without special sanction. 

Under this scheme the fanner was required to employ the prisoners 
of war for at least a fortnight. He was to be responsible for their safe 
custody and was to take due precaution to prevent them from being in- 
terfeied with by the inhabitants. He was to house them in healthy, 
comfortable and warm premises and to supply straw to fill palliasses as 
well as the necessary cooking utensils, crockery, artificial light, facilities 
for washing, etc. Clothing and bedding would be supplied by the Govern¬ 
ment. Three meals were to be provided per day and in no case on a less 
generous scale than that of an ordinary civilian farm labourer. In case 
of medical absistance being required the employer was to call in the local 
practitionci and the fees would be paid to the doctor direct by the State. 

For the men's services the employei was to pay to the Commandant 
of the prisoners of war camp from which they were drawn at the minimum 
rate of 25s. per week, subject to deductions of {ci) 15s. per week in respect 
of board and lodging, and (6) such further sum as the Commandant might 
direct to hQ paid each week by the farmer to the prisoner of war. The 
rate of payment to the State for overtime work was to be assessed by the 
Commandant aRcr consultation with the Agricultural Executive Committee 
and would not be less than the local overtime rate for civilian labour. 

The normal rate ot pay for a prisoner of war was to be id. per hour. 
For those who had shown proficiency and industry the Agricultural Exec¬ 
utive Committee could recommend payment at the rate of i per 
hour. Non-commissioned officers who volunteered for such work were 
to be given 2d. per hour. For overtime prisoners were to be paid at 
the usual homly rate of working pay. No extra remuneration could 
be^given to prisoners of war by their employers. 

For the hay and com harvests of 1918 special arrangements were 
made for the employment of prisoners of wax (i). All prisoners in agri¬ 
cultural camps and at least 50 per cent, of the prisoners employed on l^d 
reclamation work were to be made available for harvest work. After 
the requirements of the neighbourhood had been supplied, the surplus 
were to be sent out in migratory gangs. 

(ac) Notice ifa‘>ut*d by tlw* Food Production Department of the Board of Agticul- 
tme* 19 June 191b {Journal of the Board of Agficulture, July 1918). 
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Govcinuient Departments employing prisoners were also asked to 
release as inan^’ as possible for har\^est work. Sncli piisoners were to be 
emplo3^ed as fat as i)ossible in the neiglibouihood of their working camps, 
but any surplus would bo available for eniidoymciit in niigrtiloiy gangs. 
Other prisoners, sent directly from parent camps, were to be temporarily 
placed by the War Office at the disposal of the Agricultural ICxecutive 
Committees for the formation of additional gangs. 

Uach migratory gang was to consist of ten prisoners and two guards. 
The Executive Committee was to decide where each gang was to be located 
for harvest work, but gangs were not to be worked within live miles of the 
coast without the express sanction of the Area Commandant, nor in the 
vicinity" of an aerodrome, munition works or other im])orlant military 
or naval station. Nor could they be worked in a neighbourhood serv^ed 
b3" a schoolboy camp or women's agriculltnal camp. 

The Executive Committee was to select and secure accommodation 
for each gang consisting of not more than 12 (10 piisoners and two guards) 
in a suitable lock-up building with a sufficient supply of good water at 
a fixed price of per head per night. Where such accommodation 
could not be secured a suitable site for the erection of one or two tents 
was to be obtained at a cost not exceeding id, per head per night. 
Where gangs greater than 12 were required the local Quartering Committee 
was to be consulted as to their housing. The militaT3’’ authorities would 
provide the necessary tents and stoves and the prisoners would be pro¬ 
vided with palliasses, blankets, mess-tins and cooking utensils. 

Each farmer employing prisoners was to be recjtiired to provide a 
suitable mid-day meal at his own expense. Tea, coffee, cocoa or milk 
might be given, but not intoxicants. Apart from this meal, rations for 
the prisoners and guard were to be supplied by the military authorities. 

The following charges were fixed for prisoner labour 

{a) Whilst employed on lia3’- harvesting: 4s, (nl. per da3 of 10 
hours (excluding meal times). 

{h) Wliilst emp1o3’ed on com or potato liarvTsting: 5,<f. M, to 65. td. 
per da3’’ of 10 hours (excluding nietil times). 

(c) WTiilsl employed on ordinary agricultural work owbig to har\'e$l 
work being stopped in the locality: The existing rate of pa3'' for prisoners 
employed on agricultural work in the county, less one halfi^enny per hour 
to meet part of the cost incurred b3^ the fanner in providing the mid-* 
day meal and refreshments. 

[d) "WHien employed overtime on haysel or com hanj-OvSt: 8d, per hour 

These charges were to be paid to a representative of the Agricultural 
Executive Committee, who handed o%’er the amorints to the Commandants 
of the prisoners of war camps concerned after deducting the sums paid 
for the accommodation of prisoners and guard, and is, in the pound 
on the full amount received for the prisoners' work. The latter deduc¬ 
tion was mtended to meet the costs to which the Committee would be put 
in connection with the scheme. 
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Some modifications were made in lliis scheme a month later (i). 
The War <')ltice were not able to agree to the mid-clay meal being ]>rovided 
by the farmer and it was arranged that rations to include the mid-day 
meal vshoiilcl be ]>rovidcd by the Militaiy Authorities. The Food Produc¬ 
tion Department of the Board of Agricnltnre requested tliat the ordinary 
scale of rations laid down for prisoners should be increased for men em¬ 
ployed for long lunirs daily on harx^est work. 

The following rex’ised scale ot charges was fixed for prisoners when 
employed on coni or potato harx^est work: 7s. for a day' of 10 honrs» ex¬ 
cluding meal-times, in the counties- of Oaiiibridge, Essex, Huntingdonsliire, 
Isle of Ely, Lincolnsliire, Ncnfolk, Soke of Peterborough, Suffolk, the 
East and West Ridings ot Yoikshire and Rutland, and 6s. for a day of 10 
hours in the remaining counties of England and Wales. 

In October 1918 there xx’ere 330 depots in various parts of the country 
from which prisoners of war were sent out daily for agncnltural woik (2). 
Each of these depots contained 30 or more prisoners of war. Many pris¬ 
oners at the depots claimed to be skilled threshing machine drivers and 
feeders. It xx’as, therefore, possible that threshing sets could be worked 
wholly by ])ri‘''onor labour within a three to fix^e-mile radius of the depots. 
If in any particular depot the skilled men recpiired were not ax'ailable, men 
of the reejuired type could be transferred from another depot where there 
was a suri)las. In the event of owners of idle machines being unwilling 
to employ prisoners as drivers or feeders, the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment urged the Agricultural Executive Committees to consider whether 
the macliine should be taken ox^er and worked by prisoner labour under 
their control. 

Provision was also made for the formation of migratory’^ gangs for 
threshing work. At the conclusion of the com harvest the prisoners of 
war belonging to non-agricullurnl camps w’^ere withdrawn, but arrangements 
were made to replace them by prisoners from parent camps, and the gangs 
were allow^cd to remain out for any urgent agricultural >vork such as 
threshing (3). 

PVjr the employment of prisoners of war in migratory gangs a slightly 
rexdsed scheme was issued in Decemher 1918 (4). Hostilities having 
ceased, Brilish cixnlian kibour was heccmiing available by reason of the 
closing of the munition factories, aerodromes, etc., and care required to be 

(1) Mc'moniiidimi, datod 17 July, iqiH, issued by the FckkI X*roduction Department of 
the Hoard oJ ApriaiUure to Comity XVat Agricultural ICxwutive Committees {Journal of the 
Board of A^ricultme, Aniuisi loiii). 

(2) N’otice issued by the Food Iheduction Dei>artmcnt of the Board of Agriculture, 
I ^ October kjiS {Journal of the Board of JgricullurVf November 

(3) Memorandum, dated 25 October X91S, issued by the Food Froduction Department 
of the Board of Aipriculture to Coimty War Agricultural I'/Xecutive Committees {Jownuxl 
of thi Board of AgriculUtrc^ November 1918). 

(9 Memtmmdmn, dated 6 December 1018, issued by the Food l^nxluctlon Depfirtment 
of the Board of Agriailture to 0 )mity War Agricultuttd Executive Cottunittecs {Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture, Janumy lyio). 
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taken that prisoner labour should not interfere with the einplo3anent of 
British cudlians who desired to take up or return to farm work. Commit¬ 
tees were accordingly urged to dispense with prisoners in any district 
where available civilian labour could be placed. 

In the re\dsion of the scheme which was made at this time, the prin¬ 
cipal modification was that payment for accommodation, fuel and lighting 
and an3^ expenses incurred in the conveyance of the equipment and rations 
were to be made by the Agricultural Executive Committees, which could 
deduct these expenses from the moneys received in payment for the serv¬ 
ices of the prisoners before handing them over to the Commandants. In 
no case was more than li. per head per night to be paid for accommodation. 

A further slight modification in the scheme was made in February 
1919, when it was laid down that where the farmer was responsible 
for guarding the prisoners of war during the* hours of work, the rate 
payable by the farmer for their services might be reduced by 4^?. per 
day per prisoner and that a similar abatement might be allowed where 
prisoners of war were fetched over one mile by tlie farmer or by soldiers 
of agricultural companies in his employment (i). 

The total number of prisoners of war employed on agricultural work 
in January 1919 was 30,679 (2). At the beginning of September 1919, 
when repatriation was decided upon, there were employed 19,319 prisoners 
going out daily to work from 321 agricultural camps, 1,735 prisoners 
boarded out with farmers, 1,008 prisoners sent out from parent camps, 
and 3,041 prisoners worlriag in migratory gangs. The total number 
employed at that date was 25,103. 

The general repatriation of prisoners was arranged to riike place at 
the rate of 400 daily, but was seriously delayed by the railway strike^ 
By December, however, aU prisoners boarded out with farmers, or working 
in migratory gangs or from parent camps had been repatriated, as well 
as about 15,000 of the men working from tlxe agricultural camps, of which 
over 200 had been closed. The remainder were repatriated as rapidly 
as circumstances perniitted. 

Though the Enc|uiry into Wages and Conditions of 3 -imi)loymeut in 
Agriculture revealed some difference of opinion amongst the farmers as 
to the value of prisoner labour, on the whole it appears to have given 
satisfaction As was pointed out by the Investigator for Sussex, they 
were young, strong and efficient workers, many of whom had been accus¬ 
tomed to work on the land (3). The help given by the prisoners of war 
during the 1919 harvest went far to overcome the difficulties which arose 
through the withdrawal of the soldier labourers {4), 


(i) Army Cotinal Instruction, dated 25 February 1919 [Jomnal of the Board of AgrtcuU 
ittrCf March 1919) 

(3) Journal of the Board of AgricuUure, D^csitJih&r igig* 

{^) Wages ani> Conditions op Employment in Agiucultuiie. Vol I: GeneralRjsporx, 
page 50. Vol n: Reports op Investigators, page 341. 

(4) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, December 1919. 
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§ 4, InTKRNI^D CIVII.IANS. 

A small number of inteme<I civiUaus {or, as they were officially called’ 
civilian prisoners of war) were a^o employed on the land. A scheme for 
their employment was prepared by the Home ()ffice as early as June 19x6 (r) 0 
It was proposed to choose certain civilian prisoners of war from the iiitem- 
ment camps, who had good records and were trustworthy men as far as 
was known, to releavse them on parole and to send them on suitable condi¬ 
tions to such employers of agricultural labour in non-prohibited areas as 
might apply for them. The men chosen would not be German; they 
would be subjects of Austria-Hungary or of Turkey. They would be able 
to speak at any rate a little KngHsh, or if there were men otherwise suitable 
who could not speak linglish, it might be possible to arrange to send a 
small group of three of four with an interpreter. It would be possible 
in many, if not iai most, cases to send men already accustomed to farm 
work. Where they were not accustomed the men would at any rate he 
able-bodied and used to manual labour. 

The employer was to lodge the prisoner on his premises, to feed him, 
and to pay him at the usual rate paid in the district to English agricultural 
labourers, deducting the cost of his board and lodging at the rate of los, 
a week. 

On receipt of an application a selected man would be despatched as 
quickly as possible to the applicant's address, free of cost to the applicant. 
Should the man in any way misconduct liimself, or should the employer 
have other reasonable ground for wishing to terminate the employment, 
he was to inform the police, who would take the man back to camp, also 
free of cost to the em])loyer. 

The conditions of payment were slightly modified before the end of 
the year, the employer being allowed to deduct from the wages paid the 
cost of the man's board and lodging at the rate of 12$. 3^. per week (2). 
They were further modified in July 1917, when the Home Office agreed 
that when a man was paid a wage of 25s. a week or over, the amount to 
be deducted in respect of the cost of board and lodging might be increased 
to 15s. a week (3). 

The provision whereby civilian prisoners could not be employed in 
prohibited areas was modified in May 1917 to the extent that, although 
they could not be released for work in proffibited areas in counties on lie 
East Coast, their employment in prohibited areas dsewhere would be con- 

(1) Memoraadum prepared by tbe Home OflSce and sen! on 26 June 1916 by the Board 
of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Committees (Journal of the Board of AgricuUure, 
Jtdy 1916). 

(2) Notice issued by the Board of Agriculture, 12 December 1916 (Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture, January 1917). 

(3) Memorandum, dated 25 July 1917, issued by the Pood Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees (Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture, August 19 ^ 7 )- 
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sidered. provided certain special conditions were observed (i). At this 
time it was stated that there were over 500 civilian prisoners employed 
in agriculture. 

The interned civilians gave every satisfaction to their employers. 
The farmers stated that the meu were invariably willing and useful and 
gave no trouble whatever (2), 

J, K. M. 


{To he continued). 


(1) Jomnal of the Board of Agriculiure^ May 1917 

(2) Notice issued by the Board of Agiicultnre, 13 December I9r6 {Jomnal of the B(\ard 
of AgricuUurCf January 1917I* 


Alfredo Hugokri, gerente responsabile 



THE IN'mRNATlONAIi INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin of ths Ristitutb and Summary of th« [NtaRNATioNAi, Trraty 

The Intemational Institute of Agriculture was established oudet the 
Interoational Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Nineteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute, 

It is a Government institution in which each country is rqnesented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
l^rmanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the intemationa] 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(«) collect, study and pubfish as promptly os possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning tarming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants whicli may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if po&sible, any effective remedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit from every point of view; collect and pubHsh information 
wUch might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agrictiltural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures tor the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
mprovement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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PORTUGAL. 

MEASURERS relating TO AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 
DUREsG THE WAR AND THE FIRST YEARS AFTER IT. * 


DBCRGTO N. S.SBo (20 AUuniiSt I9T6), 1 N.SCRINX >0 VARIAS DXSPOSlf^^BS DBSXINADAS A PROMOVBR 
O DnSI 5 NV 01 .Via!n'.NT 0 DA AGRICOLTURA NA PROVINCIA DB CABO VbRDE. — ViaHo do Go- 
i 4 rii 0 f bCTie, No. 167. l^jsbon, 18 Au«^tst 1916, 

DECRETO N. 2.63-1 (’O Sepleuiber 1916), APUOVANDO O RBCtTLAMENTO PAPA A FCrNDA9AO DOS 
SENDTCATos DE pkcuAria — Dtar^ do Govimo, I* s6rie 19x6. lAsbon, 20 September 1916. 
DECRETO N. 3 47 L TORNANDO X^TENSIVAS As ideas ADJACBNTES as DXSPOSI95eSX>A lei n. 215 
DE 30 JUNTIO 1 )E 1914, QUE REORGANIZOtT 0 CREDETO AOPfCOLA. — Diofio do Govimo, 

X* sOric, No, 182, 22 October 191:7. 

PECRXrn) N. 4.022 INSl^RZNDO vARIAS DLSPOSX^ES REIATXVAS A CONSTITUX^AO DAS SOCIBDADBS* 
COOPBRATIVAS ACPfCOLAS D DD SEGURO MI^TITO AORfCOLA B PECDARXO B AO DESENVOLVI- ^ 

MCNTO im TODos OS Muios DtJ iNrTBNsn?iCA9Ao DA pRODu^Ao aorXcola, — Diafto do Go- 

limOf X* s6ric, No. O5. 14-bon, 1 April 1Q19, 

Decri^ton. 4.5i.3 (3 May 19x8) ai^rovandoo reouiambwxo dos servx^os da BirbqAo do 

Cr^SDITO D das TNSXITOI9&BS SOCIAIS AGRfeOLAS, AJSTBEO AO MBSMO DBCRBXO. Dtorio 

do Goiimot 1* s 6 :ie» No 145. lAsbon, i July 1918. 

Becreto w. 5.2T9 aprovando as partita I b II do regulamento do catfeorco b das xNSxmn- 

95 DS SOCXAIS AGRfCOIAS^ KCFERX^NTBS AO CRl^IXO AGAtCOLA Sll^O B AOS 3 IMDXCAXQ 8 
AGRfeOLAS B DD PBCUARIA B SUAS UNISES. — X>im *0 dO GovimO. X» S^C, NO. 47 . Lis¬ 
bon, 9 Jamiaty i9i9- 

PoRXARiA. N. 1.729 (26 February 1919), mandando pdbucar as iNSXRU^dBS B modelos de 
BSXAX 0 TOS PARA A OROANJBAQ&O DAS CAXEAS DO CRBDIXO AGRfCOLA AXtoxOi AKBEAS A 
MESMA PORXARXA — Diario do Govimo, i» s6rie, No, 67. 14 &bon, 3 April 19x9. 

Bbcrbio n. 7.032 (16 October 1920), coitvbrxbndo a Associa^Ao Cbnxral da Aqrxcdlxdra 
FORXUGUESA m « UNIOI^ CbNXRAL I> 0 S AGAICOLXORES PORXUGUBSES » E ATJTORIZANDO 
A REUODBLA^O DOS SEUS ESXAXCTXOS. — Didfio dO Govk^, NO. 208. I^lsbon, X 7 QC** 
tober, 1920. 
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Drcrexo n. 6.925 (7 September 1920) inserutdo vajrias DisPOSigoES &6err coNCESsor:s di: 
Ce£dITO as CAECAS DE CIU&DITO AGKiCOLA MtS^TCrO E CRIANDO UN FONDO DE 5 000 CUN'CUS 
PARA AS OPERA96ES DE CR^DITO AORfCOLA A EFECTUAR COM AS RESPIX PIVAS CADCAS — 
Diart0 do GovSrtiOj i» serie, No. 178. 1 /isbon, 10 September 1920. 

Boletm do Ministeno dc AKficoUhta, publicailo pela Dire?^ Gcral da luslruCAo Viiricola, 
AuoII, Nos. 7 to 12, January to July 1930—Imprensa Nacioiial, TJsbon, iqci. 
Bolehm da Associagdo Ceniral da A^ricuUura Portu uesa, Vols. XXI and XXII 3 Js 1 x>ii, 
November and December 1920. 

Annuaise International de l6gislation agricole, from 1915 to 1930. — Intciimlional 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 

The aim of the present enquiry is the exaniinalion of the various 
measures that have been adopted in Portugal, during the European war 
and in the first years after the war, in respect to agricultural co-opernlion, 
with the object of encouraging the spirit of association in the rural classes 
and thus of rendering more intensive the national agricultural 2 > 3 oduotion. 

Before proceeding to this enquiry it will not be out of place to say a 
few words about the origin and development of agriciilhiral co-ojoeration 
in Portugal and about aU those forms of similar associations lliat ate engag¬ 
ed in the task of increasing cultivation, among which the co-o2">erative 
agricultural credit banks and the agricultural syndicates occupy the first 
place. 

The first forms of co-operation in Portugal date back to very early 
times, and had as objective labour of one kind or another. Of these rudi¬ 
mentary co-operative societies there are still some examples 111 the pro¬ 
vinces of Douro and !NEnho, consisting of associations of a limited number 
of persons who have at their disposal enough capital to make it 3X)ssible 
for them to buy the necessary raw xnaterial for the manufacture of a cer¬ 
tain product, and also to hire a small piece of land on wliich to carry on 
their industry. Once the goods are finished, they are divided between 
the members and the association is dissolved. 

In addition to these early forms of co-operative societies, which are 
■* so in the full sense of the word, we find, on pushing our enquity back into 
history, other organizations and associations, whicli though not co-oi)emtive 
in the strict sense of the term have neverthelesvS mutual aid in view in 
respect to the rural population and to agriculturists. The influence of these 
orgrinizations on rural economy has been most valuable, as they have 
formed as it were a bridge between the primitive forms of 
and the more modem forms represented by the co-operative agricultural 
credit banks already mentioned. 

The associations to which we have just referred are the Misericonlias 
and the Cdleiros, 

The Misericordias, a loyal foundation, date from 1498. Their 
aim was the succouring of the poor, the sick and prisoners. By a decree 
of 22 June 1778 the Misericordia of Lisbon was empowered to grant loans 
to any person who should be prepared to undertake the clearing land. 
These powers were afterwards extended to all the Miscricordias of the 
Kingdom by the laws of 22 Jtme 1866 and of 27 July 1877. Tliey were 
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autliorized to open acliml credit banks which had power to grant loans, 
guaranteed either by a pledge, or by securities, or by a mortgage. 

The Ccllciros, founded some years later, were (diaritable institutions 
of the regular kind, established for the object of advancing the fanners a 
certain qtianlity of cereals which was to be repaid at the end of the year 
v^ith a fixed cj[uautity more as interest. The decrees of 14 October 1852 
and 20 July t 85-| reorganized them and altered their constitution. They 
acquired the character of true agricultural Monts-de-Pidte and transform¬ 
ed their loans in kind into loans in cash. Their operations were further 
extended by the decree of 30 September 1892 to the sale of fertilizers to 
fanners. 

It was enacted by another law of 7 July 1898, that the Administration 
of the Cellciros was to pass into the hands of societies devoting their capit¬ 
al to the benefit of agriculture. The same law authorized loans for per¬ 
iods of eleven months for purchase, sale and hire of agricultural imple¬ 
ments. 

The societies were also authorized to set up General Agricultural 
WarehoUvses. 

The law of 1898 granted to municipalities and to parish councils, 
administering the Cellciros Commitns, special pri\dleges such as perman¬ 
ent exemption from duties of every ]^d, transport facilities, free analy¬ 
sis in the State laboratories of produce stored, etc. 

Among the first forms of co-operative societies ate the savings banks 
ond credit .Imiiks, which might be real co-operative societies with limi¬ 
ted or unlimited liability, a fixed or variable number of members and 
an initial capital built up by the shaie subscriptions of members. They 
took charge of the deposits of their members and of other persons, and paid 
a fixed interest on such deposits, and in their turn they granted loans 
but only lo their members. On these loans the^- charged an interest a 
little above wliat they allowed on deposits. Usually there was no dividend 
for the memlxits, for in the majority of cases the profits wont to benevolent 
schemes and to builduig up reserves. 

The first of these banks was founded in 1856 at Augra do Heroismo 
in the Azores, and is still in existence, as is tliat of Aveiro, also an old founda- 
dalion. 

Among the oilier form^ of associations, we will mention the co-opera¬ 
tive vinegrowers* societies (Caries socfaes), esteblished by decrees of 14 June 
and 27 September 1901, with the aim of improving the making of wine, 
and the Co-oi^emtive Union of Portuguese \TnegroweTs, originating from 
the laws of 18 September, i October and i December 1908. 

There has been no great development of any of these different forms 
of agricultural co-oi^eration but they have given rise to two great systems 
of agricultural co-opetation and association, represented by the co-opera¬ 
tive agricultural credit banks and by the agricultural syndicates. The 
first are properly speaking co-operative societies operating exclusively in 
the sphere o£ agricultural creffit. The second, though not constituted 
in co-operative form, are agricultural mutual aid associations, which 
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tindeit<akc extorsive and valtuiblc co-operative business, in conjunction with 
the banks, wHh winch, as we shall see, they have a c\o^ connection. 

We will now examine separately the ori»aniz5ition of these inslittittc»ns, 
as based on the laws tkit bronchi them into bcin«, and as affected by the 
measiiics adopted by the Portuguese goveminent during the war. 

$ I. C(M)PERA 1 'IV ]3 AGRlCUI/rURAl. CRPUUT liANKS: 

THDIK ORGANIZATION AND TIIKIR WORKING. 

The institutions of a co-operative t^^e and the asvsociations we 
have mentioned were obviously inadequate to meet the needs of agricul¬ 
ture and although measures were constantly passed for their better organ¬ 
ization, it was generally realized that new organiziitions were needed, 
likely to promote extended cultivation and the employment of more 
modem methods of tilling the soil. 

The law of i8 September 1908, article 49, was framed to meet these 
needs. It was there laid down that an agreement was to be made between 
the Government and the Bank of Portugal, with a view to the cteation in 
the latter of a special department for agricultural credit operations. With 
this object, the law in question increased the total amount of notes in 
circulation, allowing the Bank to issue 385,000,00x5 instead of 360,000,000, 
it being understood that the additional amoimt was to be kept for agri¬ 
cultural credit operations. 

This same law also fixed the rate of interest on the loans, as not to 
exceed five per cent., and it was also laid down tliat the period of the loans was 
not to be more than six months. This term could be renewed for a period 
of six or three months, when special circumstances called for such extension. 

The power conferred by the articles of tliis law was exactly wlmt was 
needed to bring the most competent persons in Portugal to the i)oint of 
finding a speedy solution to the problem of agricultural credit, a problem 
which ctmeemed the economy of the whole country. In feict after various 
proposals wliich for special icasons did not become Iormulatc<l as law, 
the decree of 2 March 1911, drawn up by the Minister ot {Signor 

Brito Camacho, and MM. I). IvUis de Castro, the yoimgcr Moroim, and 
Joato H. Ullich, was well received and passed. But many diinculties 
ensued when this decree, thoroughly modern in coiicei)tion, was put into 
application. This was due to the distrust with wliich the rural classes 
regarded the innovations it introduced. Another decree, therefore, 
dated 30 June 1914, while not discarding the principles that informed the 
earlier decree, brought in new provisions, intended to facilitate the develop¬ 
ment of agricultural credit,'through the medium of the banks of which 
we have already q>okeii. 

The co-operative agricultural credit banks were founded by the 
decree of 2 March 1911, already mentioned, amended by the law No. 215 
of 30 June 1914, in accordance with the suggestions made by the competent 
authorities to the Government in consequence of the results of the appli¬ 
cation of the first decree. 
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The}' are of the nature and character of co-operative societies with 
unlimited membership, and they can be constituted mider any of the fol¬ 
lowing forms : 

I. Banks with liability limited to members' capital. 

3 . Banks with unlimited joint and several liability of all the 
members. 

j. Bunks with mixed liability limited for some of the menibeis and 
tuilimited for the other members! 

Membership of these banks is open to : 

1. Agriciilturists genuinely working on land within the same 
administrative area as the bank and eligible for membership of an agri¬ 
cultural syndicate in operation in the same district. 

2. The agricultural syndicates in operation in the locality of the 
headquarters of the bank. 

3. All the agricultural associations whose sphere of action lies within 
that of the bank, eligible for membership of the local agricultural syndicate, 
and not receudng nor having the right to receive special subsidies fromi:he 
State, and unable to apply more than 50 per cent, of their profits to their 
funds. 

The objects of these banks are : 

1. To lend members the capital they require, strictly for agricultural 
purposes; 

2. To receive as loans from the State, from members cy^from other 
persons, capital for eniplo3mient in agricultural credit opera^ous; 

3. To receive money on deposit, for withdrawal on^potice or at 
sight, equally from members or from other persons, as against payment of 
interest at an agreed rate, not exceeding four per cent, per annum. 

r apifaL — In conformity with the two constituting laws, the capital 
of the co-operath^e agricultural credit banks is represented : 

I. For the banks with unlimited liability, by the contributions and 
entrance fees paid by members, by profits accruing from loans made to 
members, by becjuesls, gifts, grants or subsidies, which they receive 
gratiiitotisly, 

3. For the banks with limited liability, by the society's capital as 
represented by the share certificates issued by the banks, by half the 
profits accruing from the loans made to members, by bequests, by gifts, 
by grants and subsidies, received gratuitously. 

3. For the banks of a mixed type, the capital is made up of contri¬ 
butions and ciatrance fees paid by the members whose liability is unli¬ 
mited, of the capitiil represented by the share certificates issued, lialf 
of the profits accruing from loans made to the members, and of bequests, 
gifts, grants or subsidies received gratuitously. 

Whatever its form of constitution, no bank may ask for or accept 
capital of which the total exceeds the amount of the society's credit. 

Credit Basis, — The basis of credit of the co-operative agricultu¬ 
ral credil l)>inks varies according to the form of constitution: 

I. For banks with luilimited liability, the basis of the society's ere- 
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dit is the sum of llie ciipilal of the f>ank in question aiul h^ilf the val¬ 
ue of the Tunil and urbtiii property of tlie luembeis, offciod by them 
in occonLuice with the special rules laid down by the law; 

2 . h'oi CO operative nt*iicultiual ciedit banks with liuiiled liability, 
the Kisis of the society’s credit is double amount (d its c^qutal, 

3. !Poi banks of a mixed type the bisis of the society’s credit is 
double the capital of the bank, the contribution axtd eutiancc fees paid 
by the members whose liability is unlimited, half the value of the rural 
and urban property belonging to the members with unlimited liability 
and offered by them in accordance with the pro\dsions of the law; 

Loans to ISFemhcn. — Sums lent by the banks to their nicmbcrs 
can only be apjdied as follows: 

1. Puichase cd seed, of plants, of insecticides, of fertilizers, of fodder, 
of implements, of carting lequisites, of vaccines, serums and other mater¬ 
ials required in the care of livestock ; 

2. Payment of wages of farm hands, whether by the day or 
otherwise; 

3. Payment of dues, rent and other charges falling on agricultural 
undertakings, payment of duties and land-taxes on cultivated lands: 

4. Payment of mortgage debts, not exceeding 1000 8 in amomit, 
the interest on which is more tlian six per cent, encumberiug rural piopeity 
and also the redemption of rents on land held in emphyteusis provided 
that, including the percentage payable to the head-landlord when the 
emphyteuMs is sold and other dues, they do not exceed 400$. 

5. Discounting of warrants issued on farm produce, stored in the 
General''Agricultural Warehouses. 

6. ‘The carrying out of work that by increasing the value of the pro¬ 
perty makes the farming of it more profitable. 

Loans to Associations. — Sums lent by banks to affiliated associalidUvS 
can only b^ applied as follows : 

1. To production, manipulation, preservation, im})rovemenl and sale 
of agricultural produce, to the insurance of agricultuml iiuulunery, plant, 
produce, live-stock, or to the payment of losses incurrc<l in cases when the 
associations are exclusively agricultural insurance societies; 

2. To the purchase, upkeep, use and improvement of j>lant for agri¬ 
cultural industries warehouses, work-shops and carting requirements; 

3. To the purchase of implements and machinery necessary for 
farming operations carried on collectively. 

Duration of the Loans. — By the terms of the law No, 215, 1914, the 
duration of the loans is one year for loans made to agriculturists under 
heads i, 2, 3, 5, and for those granted to associations under h<*ads i and 3, 
renewable for another year when circumstances demand: the period is 
fifteen years for loans made to agriculturists under heads 4 and 6, and for 
loans to associations under head 2. 

Rate of Interest on the Loans. — The rate of interest on the loons made 
by the co-operative agricultural credit banks to their members cannot 
exceed five per cent. pexamium» No interest is paid on loatis for the i>ay^aent 
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of mortgage debts, for the carrying out of operations calculated to increabe 
the value of the property, or for the purchase, upkeep, and improvement 
of plant for ngricultuial industries, warehouses, etc. The interest and 
sinking fund, taken together, must not exceed six per cent, per annum, 
in the case ot loans made for a period of 15 years. 

Sfafe Ftmh for AgriciilfHral CrediL — By the terms of the laws estab¬ 
lishing agricultural credit, the Government puts at the disposal of this 
credit a v^pecial Fund consistingof the credit opened by the Bank of Portugal 
for the Coiuicil of Agricultural Credit with the guarantee of the State, and 
up to a certain sum fixed by agreement with the Government. This sum 
must be divided among the banks and devoted exclusively^ to agricultural 
credit operations. 

There is besides a Reserve Fund, created by the law No. 215 dated 30 
June 1914, aaid modified, as we shall see later, by another decree. 

This reserve fluid is intended to cover losses that may have been in¬ 
curred by the State over credit operations undertaken in pursuance of the 
law. The said fund is built up from the profits accruing from the opera¬ 
tions cariied out by the co-operative agricultural credit banks, with a 
deduction for the chaiges and commission by the provisions of the law 
due to the Bank of Portugal. 

The co-operative agricultural credit banks are under liability to repay 
the State in full the capital sums lent to them. The guarantee as regards 
the State is the society's capital. 

State Insj>cction and Control. — By the terms of the two laws of 1913 
and 19x4, a special commission called Junta de Cridito agrkola has the 
task of dividing the special agricultural credit funds among the banks, 
of supendzing the application of the grant, and of overlooking all agri- 
culltiral credit institutions organized and regulated by the law. This 
commission is composed of a member of the Upper Council of Agriculture, a 
member of the Central Association of Portuguese Agriculture, a member of 
the Society of the Agricitltura] Sciences, a member of the Portuguese Society 
of Veterinary Medicine, and of three managers of co-operative agricultural 
credit banks. 

Area of Operations of the Banks. — The co-operative agricultural credit 
banks have a local cliaracter and their sphere of action cannot go beyond 
the limits of the commune. However, the constituting law authorizes 
the federation of banks of several communes of the same district, the es¬ 
tablishment of district banks and the federation of these latter, so as to 
form u central agriailtunil credit bank with a Lisbon office and working 
in close connection with the Central Association of Portuguese Agriculture. 

§ 3. MtiASUKfiS TAKHN DURING TUD WAR ON BSH*U.F 
OF THE CO-OPERATIVE AORICUETURAD CREDIT BANKS. 

After this brief description of the organization and working of the 
co-operative agricultural credit banks, and of the statutory regulations 
governing them in accordance with the pre-war legislation, we shall now 
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examine the measures adopted duiing llic wir and imniediaiely after 
to meet the special needs of agricnltuie created hy the cxee]Mional 
emergency. 

Measures in res pa L to State F unds hr . ip icuUurat ( n 4 it - lixjK^iience 
had shown that the capital put at the dis]x>sal of the Ixuihs bv the SUte 
was insufficient to meet the increased demands for money, on the ]>*ut of 
the banks, for the loans they luid to negotiate with the agriculturists, 
who found it imperative to resort to credit on account of the use in the 
price of certain indispensable adjuncts to agriculture. Thus by the law of 
30 June 1917, No. 719, the Special Fund for Agricultuial Credit, which 
by the terms of the decree of 2 March 1911 cime to 1,500,000^, was raised 
to 2,000,000$. This increase, however, was not enough to meet the credit 
demands of the banks, and so by another decree of 35 May 1918 this fund 
had to be raised to 5,000,000$. 

The regular working of the agricultural credit banks, and the punctual 
repayments made by the banks to the v'slate, pointed to the reduction of 
the Reserve Fund, which, as we have said, liad been cicaied the decree 
of 3 March 1911, at the rate of 300,000$, and then kept ut thfit level by 
the amending law No. 215 of 30 June 1914. As a matter of fact, during 
a period of more than eight years, and with a tuni-over of 3,615,981.86$, 
there had never been any loss affecting the State, oitlrT as regarded 
capital or interest. 

This reduction was provided for by the decree No. 4,033 of 29 Marcli 
1918 fixing this fund at 30 , 000 $. Simultaneously with the reduction of 
the Reserve Fund and by the law we liave just mentioned, a new fund was 
created called the Auxiliary Fund for Agricultural Credit, intended to be 
used in the same way and with the same objects as the Special Fmul, except 
that preference was to be gh-en to loans applied fot by menilxus and co¬ 
operative societies intending to carry out land improvement works. 

The AuxiHary Fund is built up as follows: the ini crest paid from State 
capital by the co-operalm agriciiltural banks on the loans made to them 
by the Directorate of Credit and Social A,giiculUiTal Institutions, this after 
first paying the incidenbil charges and the commission that is legally due 
to the !^nk of Portugal: then the interest accruing on 1 he capital forming 
the Reserve Ihmd lying at the Portuguese Savings ikink. In .spite of tlic 
increase of the Spedal Fund and the institution of the Auxiliary F\ind, the 
agricultural credit needs became more and tuorc uig(ml, and the Oovcni- 
ment thought it advisable to create a third fluid of a supplementary 
nature. 

Provision for this was made by the law No. 0,933 of 30 Bepteinlier 
1930, putting at the disposal of the Directorate of Credit a fund not 
exceeding 5,000,000$, for making loans to thfe Ixinks and at their request. 
This fund was placed on deposit in the Bank of Poriugi'l and the Di¬ 
rectorate can only make use of it when the Special Fund is depleted below 
250,000$. 

The profits from the investment of the capitiil of this fund, after de-\ 
ducting the bank commission, are placed to the ciedit of the yState. 
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FcicilHies and Ad(UHonal Concessions male to tVe Co-operatioe Banks. — 
One of Ihe first nieabiircb passed by the Government for the benefit of 
the agricnltural credit banks takes into account the event in which the 
banks cannot meet their payments to the State, because their members 
have not repatrl their debts punctually, in which case the bank concerned 
should enii)l<)y force in lespect to the said members. It is understood 
that the bank is directly responsible to the State for the payment of the 
capital sums lent from the Aoricultural Credit Fund, and that they are 
expected to make the payment whether or not they have had the money 
from the member who owes it. 

In the face of this undeniable moral and legal obligation, for the ful¬ 
filment of which the society is liable, it is the dut3’’ "the management, in 
the event of a member not paying his debt when it falls due and in view 
of the joint liability of the members of the association, to proceed to the 
division of the total amount of the debt among the remaining members, 
so as to pay the sum due to the State or any other creditor, and after that 
to enforce full repayment on the defaulting member. 

To avoid these consequences the decree already mentioned, No. 4,022, 
article 18, enacted tliat on the filing of the application of the bank con- 
cenied, addressed to the Council of Credit and of Social Agricultural Institu¬ 
tions, in the case wlien there might have to be forced recovery of the debt 
from the members, or even court intervention, the payment of the debt 
to the Government shall only take place after the ruling of the court 
has been put into execution, or after the lapse of a certain time to be fixed 
by the Cotmpil. 

In making this conces.sion, the State capital is not involved in any 
risk for by the terms of the law not only is the liability of the association 
and the members continued together with the securities and the privileges 
which the same law lays down in respect of debts to the State, but the 
solvency of the association is further secured, since the Directorate con¬ 
tinues to exercize control, and, at any moment, subject to the moratorium 
agreed on by the Coiuicil, the tecowry of the capital in question can be 
enforced. 

Tlu>s coiicessiou also coveis the cases in which, owing to the death of 
the debtor, -[xiymeiit luis to dei)end on the results of legal probate. 

Another measure passed during the war deals with the augmenting 
of the funds advjinced by the Shite to the bmiks. 

The development of co-opemtive agrioitltural credit and the exten¬ 
sive loans granted dmiug the war resulted ui a depletion of the funds at 
the dis])Osal of tlic l>auks for loans to agiicultniists. Hence it became ne¬ 
cessary for the Slate to make provision for advancing funds on a larger 
scale, so that tire banks might be enabled to continue their valuable work 
for agriculture, of even more imiK>rtance during the first years after the 
war. With this object, provision was made as follows by the decree al¬ 
ready mentioned of 10 Sei)tember 1020, No. 6,925; 

T, That the concessions made to the co-operative agricultural 
banks with luilimited liability, whether from State funds or from 
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other funds placed for this purpose at the disposal of the Diiectorate of 
Credit and of Social Agricultural Institutions, should be limited to the 
capital ol the bank concerned fixed as before, that capital however, being 
increased by the total value of the rural and urban property, not encumber¬ 
ed with mortgages, belonging to the members, insteiid of, as in previous 
measures by 50 per cent, of the value only : this value however not to be 
more than fifteen times the land tax on the said property after deducting 
the dues atUching to the emphyteusis, sub-emphyteusis, the quit rents, etc. 

2. That the credit concessions to co-operative agricultural banks, 
organized on a mixed basis as to liability, when made by means of the above 
mentioned funds, may as before amount to double the capital of the bank, 
with the addition of the value of the rural and urban property not en¬ 
cumbered with mortages, belonging to the members who have accepted 
unlimited liability. 

Revised Provisions in regard io Loans to Agriculturists. ■— The excep¬ 
tional conditions brought about in agriculture in consequence of the war 
decided the Government to allow loans to be granted for longer terms. 
Such provision was made by the decree No. 4,022,29 ]\larcli 1918 and by 
another decree No. 4,902, ii October 1918. The term of one year allowed 
for loans by the constituting laws, was extended to two yean-^, with 
the option of renewal for another year. The same provisions apply 
to the credit granted to the co-operative agricultural credit hanks by 
the Directorate of Credit and of Social Agricultural Institutions. Anoth¬ 
er measure of importance deals with the increase of the sum that the 
bank can grant as a loan for the extinction of mortgage debts the in¬ 
terest of which exceeds six per cent. This sum, which could not exceed 
1,000$ by the terms of the law No. 215 (1912), may by the provisions of 
the decree No. 4,022 (29 March 1918) be as much as 3,000$. 

The rate of interest on loans to co-operative agricultural banks, the 
dates of repayment, renewals, repayment and recovery of debts, rerakin 
as before. 

Security for Loans and Insurance of Goods Given in Pledge. ■— As 
we have already said, the guarantee required by the bfink from mem¬ 
bers may consist of securities, a pledge, a mortgage, the deposit of securi¬ 
ties, or the discount of warrants. It is to be remembered too that the 
law No. 215 required that no member should obtain from the co-opera¬ 
tive bank in which he was enrolled, the loan of a sum exceeding 50 per 
cent, of the value of the personal security, the pledge, the mortgaged 
lajids or the securities deposited, or exceeding 25 per cent, of property 
whether freehold or allodial belonging to him or to his sureties. These 
provisions have been further defined by another decree, No, 5,219, dat¬ 
ed 8 January 1919. It was in fact laid down that no member could 
apply to the co-operative bank in which he was enrolled, on the guaran¬ 
tee of securities, for a loan of a sum exceeding the quarter of the value 
of property free of mortgage and belonging to him or to his sureties, the 
value of the property being fixed by the directing body of the bank in 
accordance with rules laid down by the law, As regards loans juade 
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against the security of a pledge, no member can obtain a loan from the 
co-operative agricultural credit bank to which he belongs of more than 
50 per cent, of the value of the pledge offered. The bank has power 
to fix the valtie of the movables and live stock serving as pledge. 

As regards loaais guaranteed by the deposit of securities or by a mort¬ 
gage the n<‘w law re-enacts that no member can obtain from the co¬ 
operative agricultural credit l>ank in which he is enrolled more than 50 
per cent, of the volne of the securities deposited, or of the lands mort¬ 
gaged, or of any such securities or lands as may have been offered on his 
behalf by a third party, in accordance with the provisions laid down. 

Other modifications, introduced by the decree No. i, 4,022 and the 
law No. 215 of 1914, deal with the compulsory insurance of the goods 
and of the valuables which serve as guarantee for loans. 

The above mentioned law rigidly required that the insurance should 
come into force at the +ime the loan agreement was made, without taking 
into consideratioji the nature, the circumstances of these goods or the riste 
attaching to them. 

In order to obviate the possible results of the strict application of this 
law, the Agricultural Credit Council as long ago as 1916 had explained to 
the Ministry of Fomenio of that time the necessity for a modification, 
whereby the expense of insuring in such circumstances should not be out of 
proportion to the advantage derived from the insurance, according to the 
kind of damage likely to occur. A proposal was then made on these lines to 
Parliament, dated 27 April 1916: it had the unanimous support of the 
Commission of Agriculture, but although it was discussed on i February 
1917 no vote was taken. 

It was remarked in coimection with this that the compulsory insurance 
usua^ involved useless expense and trouble, often putting obstacles 
and difficulties in the way of loans on pledge or on deposit of secuiities. 

In fact, there was no insurance company that would undertake to 
insure against the more serious or more frequently occurring risks and 
accidents affecting crops and agricultural produce already warehoused. 
In consequence the agriculturist had to confine himseli to effecting insurance 
against &e, the foim of disaster which is least likely and, indeed, is 
hardly probable at all, considering the nature of the goods and the 
protection usually afforded them. 

The most probable and most freqirent losses, those resulting from 
plant parasites, theft, stomas, etc. were not covered in any way. However 
the decree No. 4,022 of 29 March 1918 very properly enacted that insurance 
of the pledges and valuables guaranteeing agricultural credit loans is 
only compulsory in respect of risks to which the objects forming the 
pledge are liable and which are specifically undertaken by the insurance 
.companies or mutual insurance societies. 

The law does not do away with the character ot the insurance, but 
establishes conditions by which insurance becomes an effective guarantee, 
not invoUnng the borrower in tisdess expense. 

Compulsory insurance, as established by the decree No 4,022 and in the 
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circumstfuices explained, does not imply any obligation on the part of the 
borrower to insure at the time of the loan agreement, provided Ikat the 
goods offered as security arc not at the time incurring any risks considered 
as such by any insumiice comixinies or mutual insurance societies. 

If, however, they aie at the time of the agreement already sttbject 
to insurable risks, or if they become subject to such risks while the agree¬ 
ment is in force, then such insurance as may be required by the nature, 
circumstances and actual condition of the pledgCvS or valuables will Ixi obli- 
gatoiyT' from the commencement of the loan, or from the date fixed by 
sjxjcia] clause of the contract. 

Extension and Development of Co-operati% e Instituiiuns. — Of speciail 
importance are the provisions in the decree mentioned, No. 4,032, of 39 
March 1918, wliich, partially modif5ring as they do the law No. 315 of 1914, 
are intended to promote the establishment of tnie co-opcrtitive sorielies 
by means of the transformation of associations already in existence. The 
decree, in fact, empowers all agricultural associations already existing to 
lake on the character of co-operative societies and of agricultural and 
stock-breeding insurance societies. To ensure this, the associations must 
not be limited in membership, and mUvSt aim not only at agricultural 
co-operation in labour, in the production, manipulation and disi)os4il of the 
produce of their members, but also at the institution of mutual insurance 
for agriculture and stock-breeding. 

The law, quoted above, lays down the general lines of working of the 
proposed co-opemtive societies,while modifying some of the provisions 
of the Ijw No. 315, of 30 June 1914 and more closely defining others. 

Once the co-operative agricultural credit banks were established in the 
mainland of Portugal it was soon felt that there was an equal need for them 
in the i.^^laiids. It is true that at tides 78 and 81 of the hw of 1 March 1911 
and of the law No. 3i5.o{ 30 June T914 gave authority for extending to the 
adjacent islands the legislation in force as to co-operative agricultural 
credit, but this authority was not applied. On the rcpieseiilations of agricul¬ 
turists there was published in 1917 the decree No. 3,474 of 22 Octol)et to 
the same effect but for various reasons it was not put into execution* The 
question was re-opened in 1918, and another decree with the force of a 
law was published, No. 4,1240! 8 April of thatyciir, by which the legts- 
latioii ill force on co-operative agricultural credit was extended to the a<l- 
jaceut islands, with other provisions referring to theco-o])erative movement. 

The decree No. 5,319, of 8 January 1919 consolidates all the legislation 
referring to co-operative agricultural credit, to agricultural and stock- 
breeding syndicates, as well as to their unions and federations, and two 
new decrees, those of 27 February 1919, No. 1,729, and 9 June 1919, 
No. 1,833, approve the registration and model statutes for such organiza¬ 
tions. 

Bodies Exercizing State Control and Inspection* -- PiiuiKy we note that 
the legislation on co-operative agricultuial credit, complex as it is, has 
made cleiir the necessity for a direction and an insiiection more complete 
and more enlightened, and for a better organization of the public oflices 
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in cloarge of this important service. To meet this need a Ministry of Agri- 
ciilluro was organized by the decree No. 1,349 of 8 May 1918 and the Coun¬ 
cil of Agricultural Credit, created by the decree-law of 1 iMarch 1911, was 
done away with. All the duties and i)owers conferred on the latter passed 
by the provisions of the law No. 5,787 P of 10 May 1919 to the Directorate 
of Credit and of Social Agricultural Institutions, which now bears the 
name of the (rciierul Directorate. 

By the lernis of the legislation in force, therefore the General Direc¬ 
torate of Credit and of Social Agricultural Institutions has under its charge 
not only all the agricultural credit institutions of the mainlands and the 
adjacent ivslands, but also everything relating to the organization, the 
working and the oversight of vsyiidicate.<i whether agricultural or stock- 
breeding, co-^)perative mutual insurance societies for agriculture or 
stock-breeding, and their unions and federations, alike on the mainland 
and in the adjacent islands. It has also to undertake the oversight of 
agriculluial societies engaged in administering Stale grants or those of local 
goveniment bodies. The decree No. 4,523, of 30 May 1918, consolidates 
the measures relating to the ftuictions oi the Directorate of Credit and 
the Social Agricultural Institutions. 

§ 3. OnCRAt'lONS OP YHie CO-OPKRAtWK AGRiCUI/rURAI. CRKDtC BAm:S. 

following on the account of the legislative measures taken by the 
Govemnient between 1915 and 1920111 regard to the co-operative agricul¬ 
tural credit Ixinks we shall iiroceed to furnish some figures as to their 
working. 

On 30 June 1920 there wore on the mainland 93 co-operative agricul¬ 
tural credit banks and in the islands only one. They were distributed as 
to the years of theii foundation us follows : 


Kuinbcr of banks 

1915.48 

i<)i(>.13 

Tyi7.21 

19:8. 7 

19^9 . I 

1020. ^ 


As rcfiurds ilieir form of constitution, 89 are societies with nnliruited 
liability, three with limited liability and two with both kinds. In actual 
working order there are 60 banks with unlimited liability, but only one 
with limited liability. Up to 1920, no banks with liability of both kinds 
had begun operations. 

We will now examine what has been the business done by these banks 
with the aid of the capital granted them by the State up to 30 
July 1920. 

The grants made by tlie State to the banks in the form of loans, from 
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the begiiming of operations up to 1920, amotuited to 5,615,981 86$. With 
this sum the banks made 8,730 loans to agncidturisl s. Other loans to 
the number of 1,973 luive been made by the banks from theii own capital, 
to a total of 4,330,184.53$. Thus the number of lo<ins made by the Ixiiiks 
to agricrdture is 10,703 for a total of 9,946,166.39$ 

Out of the 8,730 loans made by the banks with the State funds, up 
to 30 June 1930, 6,779 amoimting to 3,930,324 98$ had been repaid. 
There remained therefore 1,951 loans amoimting to 1,685,453 88$ to be 
repaid in the financial year 1930-21. 

Out of these loans, 8,566 were granted, for short tenns and for long 
terms. They were secured as shown in Table, I, which also shows the 
security upon which loans were granted by the banks out of their own 
capital. 

TabdQ I. — Loans made by the Banks with State Capital, and Loam made by 
the Banks with their own Capital up to 30 June 1920. 


Security 


( persf.nal security .. . • 

Short; mortage. 

term ) pledge. 

I sccuUitics. 

I^oug term. 


Totals . . . 


r«o‘uis made witli 

I^oms made wiUi 

St ite capita! 

btunk capital 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

of loans 

1 

1 of lo«ms 

1 $ 


3 ^ 082 , 629.66 

1 

1 

3 , 036,012 68 


546 , 624.96 

105 

i t> 4 , 34 Qoo 

2,627 

. 1 , 7211 , 447.82 

369 

329 , 097.85 

171 

107 , 728.00 

7 

725 00 

164 

137,551 4-2 


— 

8,730 

5 , 615,98186 

i 

i»9;3 

4.35o.x8|-5a 


The addition of the figures in Table I gives the total already stated, of 
10,073 loans to the amount of 9,Q46,i66.3g$. I/oans for long terms api^ear, 
in relation to the total, in the ratio of 1.5 per cent,, as regards nunilier 
and in the ratio of 1.3 per cent, as regards amount. 

In Table II (page 277) aie shown the loans gianted witliSt*ito capital 
by the co-operative agricultural credit banks to the agricultiual syndicates 
up to 30 June 1920. 

These loans were made for the purpose of purchase of land for the 
offi<^ of the association in question, for the purchase of warehouses, of 
fertilizers, of sulphate of copper, of sulphur, of seeds, of potatoes, of agri¬ 
cultural machinery or implements, for the payment of wages, for the pur¬ 
chase of meals and cattle food of various kinds, etc. 

Application of Loans, — The loans granted by the banks have been 
widely applied to all branches of agriculture, in accordance with varying 
economic cdicumstances. 
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Tabi,K II. — Loam made xoith State Capital, by the Agricultural Credit 
Banks LO Agricultural Syndicates 


Years 


1915 • • 

1915- 1916 

1916- 1917 

i8i7-i9Jl3 
1918-1920 
1919 .1920 


Total 


Number 1 

Amouut 

1 

1 

1 

S 

32 

64,593,18 


93 , 529.25 

68 

244,287.09 

62 

187,162 44 

35 

251,148 97 

42 

310,986,40 

280 

I,t5t,717.33 


Table III (pages 278 and 279) shows the various applications of the 
loans. As may be seen from this table, the largest number of loans 
have been effected for the purchase of fertilizers and for buying live 
stock. 

Taking the figures of each financial year into account the loans for 
the purchase of fertilizers increased up to 1917-18, and then diminished 
in the course of the two following years. Thus in the financial 3’ear 1917-18 
there were 332 loans granted: in 1919-20 they only came to no, that 
is to say than less one third of what they had been in the preceding. 
3'ear. Up to 1915-16, the purchase of live stock as a way of using borrowed 
caintal holds the third place in the scale of numbers, the number of loans 
made for vine growing exceeding it, but in 1916-17 it takes the second 
place. In the course of the financial years 1917-18 and 1918-19 a fall in this 
number is noticeable, but during the financial year 1919-30, it only fell 
short by one of the highest number previoUvsly reached, that of 1916-17. 

Vine growing takes the tlurd place. There is an increase in the loans 
up to 1916-17, then a fall during the financial year 1917-18, to rise a little 
in 1918-19. then perceptibly dropping in 1919-20. Harvest expenses, 
which up to 1918-19 occupied the fifth place, rose to the fourth during the 
last financial year, on account of a sudden rise in wages at the beginning of 
harvest operations. This brought about a larger number of applications 
for capital on the part of growers of cereal crops and agriculturists. 
Ivoans for harvesting fell off in the course of 1916-17 and 1917-18, rising 
again in 1918-19 and remaining nearly the same in 1919-20. 

The payment of wages to farm hands figures in the fifth place, but the 
number of loans of this kind is nearly equal to that of loans made 
for harvesting. It should, however, be noted that this mimber, having 
increased up to the financial year 1916-17, then diminished down to the 
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Yeais 



1' 

1 ' 
VI 

i 

1 

I 

Millet 

Up to 1015 . 1 

1 1 

1 

317 

35 

Fiom 1915 to 1916 

1 iro 

216 

10 

3» 191G to 1917 


231 

31- 

» 1917 to 1918 

^75 

1^7 

21 

» 1918 to 1910 

ii3 

152 

17 

1 1019 to 1920 

1 i 

jr2i 

T2 

Totals 

1 822 

|I|20| 

3 It 


T\hJh HI - Pzn/^osd's for li/iich Short Tj 


CiilU\ itioii an<l ctops 


i 

1 

S 

- i g 

s 

1 

1 

CiA 4 

2 1 t 

t t 

1 


i 

1 

i 

1 


j a 

0 1 Pi 

1 

^ 1 

1 

s 

H 

ji 



73 

07^ — 

8l> 

113 1 

U 6 

181 

lyo 

553 


13 

30 1 3 


112 

141 

77 

43 

232 

1 


43 \ 2 

13 Q 

81 

117 

JOl 

G 7 

301 

1 

42 

58 2 

96 

53 ‘ 

tt 5 

01 j 

57 

332 


22 

30 > — 

82 

Gil 

x86 

37T 

34 

207 


5 ' 

22 3 

79 

1 

at 1 187 

190 

49 

110 


lOt 

1 

258 , ro 

1 1 

1 

1 57 <> 

4 ^G 'r,oG2 

820 

1 

1 420 

'1 

x, 7 _ 3 ^t 


last financial year. The loars gmiited in this "seat iepie‘-ent a nunimuxn, 
being les« than halE the auunbea leachccl in igir)-i7. 

The purchases oi spraynig niateiials after iiicionsing up to 1917-18 
show a consicleiabk deciease in the last two financial yeais. 

The loans giantcd for seeds and cereals beginning tnnu 1917-18 have 
fallen off, so that they ie|)rosenl little more than half the highest number 
reached in 19x6-17. Finalb’- the loans granted foi the put pose of bieaking 
up fallow lands fell off in 39x8-19 and rose again slightly in 1919-20 

Limit of Loans, -- As to the \’axiatioiis of the loans as legduls their 
amount, we note Ihit during the last financuil year the huger munlierof 
the loans arc for sums valuing fioin 100$ up to 250$: then come those of 
from 500.01$ to 750$. ?mt it we take as the maximum limit the sum 
of 1000$ we find that the l(>ans not Teaching tluit figuie are 87.7 per 
cent, of the total. This .shows Hut it not the large proprietors tlut 
chiefly have locourse to the tanks but the owners of small and medium- 
sized farms and all the class of fanners not included among the ]>roi)etty 
owners. 

Period of the Loans mid FAienswm, — As we liave indicated, the period 
for repayment of loans was extended temporarily in the finan cial year 1918-19 
in virtue of the law No, 4,902 of ii October 1919. The period was ex¬ 
tended to two years, and the privilege came to an end in 1920. In all 
the years the usual period was one year with an extension for a farther 
year. The difficulties and accidents of agriailtuml life very often prevent 
repayments being made within the time fixed at first, such time having 
been calculated to allow of the coming in of receipts that should accrue 
from the agricultural operations in xesiiect of which the application was 
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made for capital. And as the law allows these extensions, there are a 
great many of them. 

The percentage of extaisions on the total number of loans in each 
financial year was as follows; 


1915- 16.58.7 per cent. 

1916- 17.53.3 » » 

1917- 18.73.9 » » 

1918- 19.97.5 > » 

1919- 30.67.6 » » 


As we see, number of extensions noticeably increased in 1917-18 
and continued to do so in 1918-19. 


§ 4. ACKICULTimAI, SYNDICATES. 

As we have already remarked at the beginning of this article, in speak¬ 
ing of co-operation in Portugal and of the organizations promoting the 
devdopmoit of agriculture a description must be given of the agricultural 
syndicates as being institutions which though not true co-operative soci¬ 
eties have all their characteristic features, seeing that they promote 
every kind of mutual assistance among the agriculturists, with the aim 
of bringing about a more extended, a more scientific, anda fhoreprofitable 
cultivation of the soil. 

The syndicates owe their institution to the laws of 5 and 7 July, 
1894, and to that of 4 December of the same year, laying down their rules. 
Difficulties of various kinds, however, prevented their actually coming 
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into being, and it proved necesbar>^ to take steps to reform the constituting 
laws. Tliis was effected by the law of 3 April i8c)6, which is to be looked 
uxx)n as the law really constituting the syndicates, for up to that time 
they had not taken actual sliape. 

By the terms of this law, the Portuguese agricultunil syndicates are, 
like all organizations of the kind, associations numbering both agricultur¬ 
ists and persons carrying on industries cognate to agriculture, and formed 
with the object of contributing to agricultural development or that of 
cognate industries whether by collective purchase of machines, implements, 
seeds, etc, or by offering credit facilities. 

Apart from these fundamental and essential objects, there are other 
special aims which the syndicates may follow out, such as growing of 
new kinds of crops at experimental stations, trials of new agricul¬ 
tural machinery, opening up of new niarkets, etc. 

The constituting law goes on to declare that the syndicates have power 
to set up within themselves co-operative agricultural banks, or to give 
facilities for their institution. Thus the syn^cates have beyond question 
a most important place in the national economy, not only on account of 
the general functions that the law confers on them in relation to the 
development of agriculture, but also on account of the assistance they 
render along the same lines in conjunction with the co-operative banks. 

Here it will be well to recall that this united action between the agri¬ 
cultural syndicates and the co-operative agricultural credit banks had the 
express sanction of a provision of the law. The fifth paragraph of article 
12 of the law of 2 March 1911, and paragraph 5 of article 14 of the law 
No. 215 of 1914, lay it down in fact that no co-operative agricultural 
bank may be organized, unless there is a corresponding syndicate working 
alongside of H. This is a provision of especial importance from which 
it results that the syndicates are the organization tmderlying the credit 
operations carried out by the co-operative banks. 

To this examination of the essential functions of the syndicates, we 
will add that by an explicit legal provision, they are forbidden to under¬ 
take industrial and commercial busineas on their own account, or to employ 
their capital in banking or other operations. These measures make quite 
clear the nature and character of these institutions, which are exactly 
those of agricultural mutual aid associations. The syndicates in fact have 
power to encourage and promote the establishment of mutual benefit 
societies, of co-opemtive associations, of mutual insurance societies, and of 
co-operative agricultural banks. 

As regards their constitution and working, we may note that the agri¬ 
cultural S3mdicates have a capital built up from entrance fees, subscrip¬ 
tions, commis^ons paid by the members for operations carried out with 
the help of the syndicate, State subsidies, grants from administrative 
councils, gifts and bequests. To meet expenses incurred on behalf of 
their members when arranging sales, purchase, transport or any other 
business for them, they can charge a comniission of two per cent. They 
are exempt from commercial taxation, from stamp and registration duties, 
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and have the right to use unstamped paper for all their documents 
and certificates, including the deeds by which their rules are drawn up or 
modified. They liave as well rebates on railway transport and large dis¬ 
counts on their purchases of serums and vaccines. 

The area of each agricultural syndicate is deterjmined by the needs 
and the usages of the locality in which the office is situated, by the character 
of the existing communications, b^^ the type of cultivation best suited to 
the district, etc. In the case of stockbreeding s^mdicates a centre must 
be included in the area suitable for impro\nng the breeds and developing 
the stockbreeding industry. 

In spite of the marked advantages offered by the law to these insti¬ 
tutions, the first attempts at establishing credit institutions were failures, 
and the greater number preferred to engage in the purchase of fertilizers, and 
the chemical analysis of soils for their members. It was not till later on that 
the syndicates set up the first savings and credit banks, which we men¬ 
tioned at the beginning of this article. 

In 1908 there were already 33 s3mdicates of which a fair number were 
linked up with the Caves Regionaes. Some years after the Federation 
of Portuguese Agricultural Syndicates was formed, and the Central 
Association of Portuguese Agriculture became the central syndicate. We 
may recall the fact that the Portuguese Central Association formed in i860 
is the oldest association in Portugal. From its first institution it has 
tendered inestimable services to agriculture by improving the system of 
culti\ntion ; by opening at its own expense laboratories for the chemical 
analysis of produce, of fertilizers, etc., and by working at the solution of the 
important economic and technical problems that concern production. When 
the Association transformed itself into the central S3aidicate, its rules were 
altered by decree of 23 June 1910 and it united in one federation all the 
associations and all the syndicates that agreed to combine. 

The Central Syndicate devotes itself to the assistance of its affiliated 
associations and agricultural banks, the carrying out of propaganda 
work, the encouragement of agricultural instruction, the organization of 
competitions, the facilitating of members’ purchases of fertilizers, seeds 
and plants ; to arranging sales of produce and to encouraging the develop¬ 
ment of syndicates, agricultural insurance societies, agricultural credit 
banks, etc. 

The work of the association is divided into different sections, each of 
which undertakes a special department, as for example, agricultural in¬ 
struction, agriculture in general, viticulture, wine-making, stockbteeding 
agriculture in the idands and in the colonies, etc. 

5, Measures adopted by the government. 

Now that we have briefly examined the constitution and character 
of agricultural syndicates, we will draw attention to the principal measures 
affecting them passed by the Government during the war and in the course 
of the first few years after the war. 
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What espedally deserves notice is the fact that agriculturists were 
empowered by the decree No. 2,633 20 Scjitcmber 1916 to form local 

associations designated Sindacnios de Pecuarta. These syndicates are asso¬ 
ciations consisting of agriculturists and persons following cognate occupa¬ 
tions, formed with the object of promoting stockbreeding, and in parti¬ 
cular of improving one of the breeds of the district. 

With this in view it is their business to establish the type of the breed 
sdected, to buy breeding cattle and to keep them when bought; to direct 
all the work of preparation for competitions, and for exhibitions intended 
to act as propaganda; to facilitate members' purchases of animals, forage, 
implements and machines; to find markets for the products of stock- 
breeding; to arrange for transqjort of stock whether by land or sea; 
and to encourage in every way the formation of live stock insurance 
societies. 

Where the formation of a simdicate on the lines of this decree is 
likely to be of advantage to the local stockbreeding industry, a subsidy for 
installation is granted, to be 500$ for the first year, then 100$ less for each 
succeeding year. If at the end of the fifth j^r the S3mdicate proves that 
its working has been of value, and that it cannot do without the State 
subsidy, the law allows a fresh annual subsidy to be granted which will be 
continued as long as is judged advisable. 

Every year a competition is to be held between the stockbreeding 
syndicates of every district on the mainland, and there is to be a distribu¬ 
tion of prizes to those whose services have been of the most value. These 
prizes vary from 100$ to 50$ and zo$ for each district. 

By another decree. No. 2,580, dated 18 June 1916, these syndicates are 
also to be formed in the province of Cape Verde, in accordance with the 
constituting law. 

The decree No. 5,219 of 8 January 1919 consolidating the regulations 
made by previous decrees as to the establishment of co-operative agricul¬ 
tural cre(Ht banks, also regulates on broad lines everything relating to 
agricultural and stockbrecding syndicates. 

iKnally by the decree No. 7,032, of 16 October 1920, the Central Assoda- 
tion of Portuguese Agriculture was converted into the Central Union of 
Portuguese A^culture, with the object of centralizing the whole move- 
mait for agricultural co-operalion in Portugal. 

To the initiative of this Association, in concert with the Federation 
of Syndicates, the agricultural syndicates, the co-operative credit banks 
of tte respective legions, the co-operative societies and all the other agri¬ 
cultural associations existing in the Republic, is due the iustittttion 
of a new credit organization called the National Agricultural Bank of 
Portugal. 

In 1920, there were 189 agricultural syndicates in existence on the 
mai n la n d, and 36 in the adjacent islands. The former were divided as 
follows among the districts: 
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Number 

Districts of Syndicates 

Aveiio. II 

Beja. 15 

Biaga. 9 

Braganza. 7 

Gastello Bianco. 6 

Coimbia. 15 

Evoia. 16 

Faro. 8 

Guarda . 8 

I^eiria. 12 

Lisbon. 17 

Oporto. 15 

Portalegie . 5 

Santarem. ii 

Vianna do Gastello. 8 

Villa Real . ii 

Viaeu. 5 


It appears from a recent enquiry that only 41.2 per cent, of the 189 
syndicates on the mainland are in regular working order; 33.8 per coit. 
give evidence of a certain activity, and 24.8 per cent, do not fulfil any 
useful function. 

The greater number of the non-functioning syndicates are to be found 
in the northern region, in the districts of Goimbra and Gastdlo Bianco and 
north of these. In this region there are 105 associations, of which 75 are 
in working order, that is, 71.4 per cent, of the total: in the centre and 
south there are 84 of which only 66 are in working order, that is 78.5 per 
cent. 

The total number of agriculturists who were members of agricultural 
syndicates in June 1920 was 28,784 or 551 more than in the previous year; 
a very small number, compared with the whole rural population of the 
mainland of Portugal. 

But in spite of the restricted activity of the agiicultuial syndicates and 
their inadequate organization, considering the area and the agricultural po¬ 
pulation of the comtry, the sums represented whether by the capital owned 
the syndicates themselves or by the operations carried out, do nevertheless 
give an idea of the valuable services that these bodies would ren^ 
to agriculture, if they could be extended over the whole country. 

Figures are not available about the activity of most of the 36 agri¬ 
cultural syndicates in the inlands. 


The measures in force on co-operation and particularly on agricultural 
credit, together with the successive changes and modifications introduced 
by the various laws alrsidy quoted to meet the real needs of agriculture. 
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are proof of the care devoted by the Goveniiiient to the encoiirageinent 
and iniprovenient of the agricultural industry of Portugal. Much better 
results would have followed, if the supi)ort had been forthconiing of a 
truer spirit of co-operation, to wliich indeed an appeal hi\d been made by 
those yery laws. The mesasures we liave examined have nevertheless 
had important results. And it is beyond dispute that it was largely due 
to the facilities given, during the war, to agricultural co-oi)eratiou that 
it was possible, in Portugal as elsewhere, to remedy the food shortage 
and to surmount tlie difficulties in the way of a profitable cultivation of 
the land. K. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
relating to CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 

BULGARIA. 

STATE AID TO AGRICXJETITRAI, CO-OPERATION — I,aw rdiaUng to the improvement 
of agricultural producliou and the prcservatiou of rural estates, ratified by decree No. i, 
of 3 January 1922, and published in the Derjdvcn Vestnik, No. 231, of 13 January 1922. 

Among the measures taken for the improvement of agricultural pro¬ 
duction by the new law of 3 January 1922, there may be convenientty 
noted here a whole series of provisions in favour of co-operation. 

In the first place the Ministry of Agriculture can grant, for the benefit 
of co-operative societies for seed production, subsidies consisting in a 
s^PPb” the necessary material and seeds at a reduction in price which 
may amount to 50 per cent. * 

If these societies set up and maintain seed selecting stations and place 
themselves under the Ministry of Agriculttire as to agricultural taxation, 
tliey have the right to import the necessary materia] free of duty, to send 
it by rail at reduced rates, and can earn a grant up to 30 i^er cent, of the 
expenses of construction and management of the stations. 

Other subsidies are granted to co-operative societies for land improve¬ 
ment or irrigation: these latter benefit by a reduction of the water- 
rart:e up to 50 per cent. 

The co-operative societies’of tobacco growers, besides profiting by the 
technical advice of Ministry officials, can obtain grants for the construc¬ 
tion of storehouses and drying-sheds, up to 29 and 30 per cent, respectively 
of .the cost of building; in addition the A^cultural Bank of Bulgaria 
insures up to 70 per cent, all tobacco warehoused in co-operative depots. 

The provisions in favour of co-operative stockbreeding societies are 
quite as important. The law gives these encoumgeruent by assistance 
in the foUowing ways: 
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I* Purchase of breeding stock in Bulgaria or abroad, to be resold 
at cost price ; 

2. Grants for the maintenance and regular use of sendee stations ; 

3. Prizes for pedigree breeding stock: 

4. Grants up to 30 per cent, of outlay to societies for the breeding 
of cattle suitable for rough grazing : this grant rises to 50 per cent, in the 
case of young horses, buffaloes, or cattle, intended for breeding purposes ; 

5. Grants for the establishment and upkeep of depots for rearing 
breeding stock (horses, buffaloes and cattle of special local breeds); 

6. Permission to import breeding cattle duty-free and to send 
by rail at reduced rates ; 

7. Grants for the organization of shows, competitions, and public 
sales of breeding-stock. 

Similar measures are provided for the benefit of poultiy- societies. 

As regards vine growing and orchard cultivation, grants will be al¬ 
located to co-operative societies for the establishment of nurseries at least 
two hectares in extent for American vines, or for nurseries of not less than 
2000 fruit-trees: other grants are intended to encourage the erection of 
buildings for the preparation of dried or bottled fruit; these grants may 
amount to 50 per cent, of the value of such buildings. In the same 
way, the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria opens credits to co-operative 
sericulture societies for the construction of cocoon drying rooms, up to 
80 per cent, of the value of such rooms. 

In r^rd to apiculture, the Ministry will subsidize co-operative 
workshops for the preparation of artificial comb, sectional hives and other 
bee-keeping appliances, up to 50 per cent, of the value of the lathes and 
other tools, etc. 

Co-operative production and sale in respect to dairying; refrigera¬ 
tion of animal or vegetable products; preparation of vegetable oils for 
the table and for industrial purposes ; preparation of cotton, flax and hemp 
fibre; manufacture of attar of roses, of preserved fruits and vegetables, 
of chemical manures ; basket-work ; supply of the electric power required 
in agriculture, etc.: are encouraged by grants that may amount to 50 
per cent, of the cost of organization. 

I?mally, co-operative societies organizing agricultural courses, itin¬ 
erant or otherwise, can obtain^ recoupment of expenses incurred for this 
purpose, up to 50 per cent. 

These measures should undoubtedly result in a marked and rapid 
further development of agricultural co-operation. M. B. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OB A CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY POR THE PURCHASE 
AND 8AI«E OF LAND. — Deuischs U^ndwifischafliiches Genossenschaftsblait, No. 3. 

‘Prague, 5 Fdbaruaty 1922, 

On 25 June 1921 the Geiman Co-opetative Society for the Pur¬ 
chase and Sale of !Land was founded in Prague on the initiative of the 
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Central Federation of German Agricnltural Co-operative Societies of 
Bohemia, the Central Federation of German Co-operative Societies of 
Moravia and Silesia, the German Bank of Agiicnltiire and Industry at 
Prague, the German Popular Bank in Bohemia and other bodies. 

The aims of this co-operative society are as follows: (i) to assist 
members in the acquisition, equipinent and management of their land: 
this last more especially by means of joint purchases of agricultural requi¬ 
sites without division of any profits accruing from such transactions among 
the members; (2) to act as intermediary in the letting and in the 
administration of estates ; (3) to carry out rectification of boundaries and 
improvements; {4) to grant loans to members with a view to their 
participation in co-operative schemes and to render assistance to them 
in the Tepa3nnent of mortgage debts ; (5) to co-operate in measures intro¬ 
duced by public authorities for the re-distribution of holdings or for land 
reform in general. 

Membership is open to individuals or corporations resident in 
the area of the Republic of Czecho-Slovakia. The value of the shares is 
fixed at 500 crowns, and the liability io limited to the value of the shares 
eubscribed. The full assembly of members has the right of raising the 
value of the shares to 1000 crowns. The number of shares which can be 
taken up by members is unlimited. The federations above mentioned 
propose to take up a large number of shares, so that the society begins 
operations with an adequate working capital. M. T. 


GERMAIN. 


AGRICXJI^TURAI, CO-OPERATION IN i9i9-«o — Jahrbuch de$ Reichsverhandes der 
detftschen landwirtschaftUchen Genossenschaftm fUr 1920. 27tii year. BetUn, 1921. 

The General Position of A^ricitiiural Co-operation. — In the financial 
year 1919-20 there wasan unprecedented development in the number of new 
agricultural co-operative societies, a total of 3,421 being reached; 427 
societies were dissolved and 2,318 were removed from German soil by the 
cession, in accordance with the Treaty of Versailles, of the regions in which 
their activities had been carried on (65 societies in East Prussia, 412 in 
West Prussia, 939 in Posnania, 139 in Schleswig-Holstein and 763 in 
Alsace-Torraine), The net increase was thus 676 scxdeties, about half of 
that reported for the previous year when a total increase of 1,293 had 
been shown. On i July 1920 the total number of agricultural co-operative 
societies reached 31,521, that is to. say 81 .per cent, of the total of 
registered co-operative societies (38,900). More than four-fifths of the 
German co-operative societies are thus agiidtiltural co-operative societies. 
The membership numbers may be estimated on the basis of the averages 
supplied by the statistics of the National Federation as at least 3,000,000. 
Agricultural co-operation thus represents a form of agricultural organ¬ 
ization far superior to any other in importance. As compared with 
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the total population (taking as the basis the census of i December 1910) 
there is one agricultural co-operative society for every 1,868 inhabitants, 
and as compared with the total productive area one co-operative society 
for every 867 hectares of land. 

Of the existing 31,521 agricultural co-operative societies registered, 
30,704, that is to say, 97.4 per cent., were affiliated to federations. Of 
these 20,883, that is 66.3 per cart., belonged to the National Federation 
of German Co-operative Societies {Reichsverbandderdeutschenlandwirtschnft- 
Uchen Genossenschafien), and 6,987 to the General Federation of Raiffeisen 
Co-operative Societies {Generalverband der dettischen Raiffeisensgmossen- 
schapen). The other 2,884 co-operative registered societies are divided 
among eleven federations. 

Centred Co-operative Societies. — The number of central co-operative 
societies (central banks and central co-operative societies for purchase 
and sale) was 86. 

(a) Centred Banks. — The membership of the 24 central banks 
supplying information amounted at the end of 1919 to 14,842, thus 
distributed: 


Co-operative societies.13,617 

Other corporate bodies. 240 

Individual members. 985 


The total business done by these banks amounted to 79 thousand 
millions of marks, as against 44 in the preceding year. In judging of these 
figures the depreciation of the mark must be borne in mind. The deposits 
of the co-operative societies with the central banks amounted to 
2,925,449,856 marks (against 202,988,267 rnarks in 1913): their debts to 
the central banks to 476,802,619 marks (against 213,495,428 marks). The 
difference between the deposits and the debt of the co-operative societies 
was thus 2,449 trillion marks at the end of 19x9 as compared with 10.5 mil¬ 
lion marks at the end of 1913. In their relations with the ordinary banks 
the credits of the central co-operativ? banks have gone up from 12,841,184 
marks in 1913 to 597,051,164 marls in 1919; within the same time the 
credits of the ordinary bsmks with the central co-operative banks have 
gone down from 33,916,527 marks to 8,229,743 marks. These figures 
show very clearly the extraordinary cnanges whidt have taker place in 
the affairs of the central co-operative banks since the last year before the 
war. Of the 24 central co-operative banks, 21 dosed the financial year with 
a prDfi.t, three with a loss to be ascribed to the reduction in the value of 
the war loans. The total profit amounted to 2,634,172 marks. 

(6) Central Co-operaUve SoaeUes for Purchase ami Sale. — The mem¬ 
bership of the 23 leading sodeties supplying kifoimation readied 15,076, 
induding 10,591 co-operative sodeties, 26a other near-co-operative bodies, 
and 4,223 ii^vidual members. The purchases of agricultural requisites 
(fertilizers, feeding stuffs, seeds, machines, etc.) amounted to 40,487,959 
quintals as against 64,512,141 quintals hr 1913. The total value of the 
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purchases was 446,2 million marks as against 191.8 million marks in 1913. 
The drop in the purchasing of goods wliich could be observed in the 
financial year 1918-19 was even more strongly marked in 1919-20. The 
reasons for this must be looked for in the state of the exchange and the 
consequent difficulties of commercial relations with other countries, trading 
restrictions, strikes, transport difficulties and so on. The sales of agricul¬ 
tural produce (cereals, potatoes, etc.) amounted to 17,373,199 quintals 
as‘ against 8,125,198 in 1913, at a total value of 333.7 ihdlion marks as 
against 73.8 million. A marked impetus was given to co-operative 
selling hy the economic situation during the war and in the years after 
the war in comparison with the pre-war period. The total profit was 
3.333.167 marks. 

R^tral Credit Banks. — In the financial year under consideration, 
1,233 rural banks were formed: 69 were dissolved, and 1,621 were 
alienated as a consequence of the treaty. The number of banks thus 
fell by 457, passing from 18,788 in 1919 to 18,331 in 1920. 

Of the total number, 16,750 banks, i. e. 90.4 per cent, were on the 
basis of unlimited liabilit^^: 1,740, L e. 9.5 i)er cent., limited liability, 
and 21, i. e. o.i per cent., liability to make unlimited supplementary 
payments. 

As regards local distribution, there were 9,541 in Prussia, 4,563 in 
Ba^ria, 1,402 in Wurtemberg, and the rest in other provinces. 17,427 
banks were affiliated to the National Federation, of which 10,853 supplied 
information as to their business. The membership of the banks supplying 
information was 1,088,080, with an average of 100 members to each 
bank. 

The working capital of the banks — the liabilities •— amounted at 
the end of 1919 to 5,481,147,754 marks. The actual increase relatively 
to the pre\ious year amount<^ to 850 million marks, and was mainly 
due to the increase of borrowed capital and of savings deposits. The 
owned capital has risen from 136,721,399 marks in the year 1918-19, 
to 140,801,608 marks in the year under consideration. This was made up 
of 49,860,640 marks, equal to 0.9 per cent, of the liabilities (as against 
41,296,108 marks in the preceding year) of share capital; and of 
90,940,968 marks, equal to 1.7 pet cent, of the liabilities (as against 
95,425,238 marks in 1918-19) ffom reserve funds and the surplus of the 
year's working. Although the snare capital has considerably increased, 
its amount cannot be considered as important in view of the fall of the 
mark which means that the necessity of increasing this capital in the 
banks is a problem always becoming more and more pressing. 

The fall of 4.5 million marks in the reserve funds and year's surplus 
is due primarily to the fact that many banks, having effected considerable 
investments in war loan, were obliged to make considerable reductions 
in calculating the value of their reserves to allow for the fall in the current 
value of these bonds. Borrowed capital represented 5,340,^6,146 marks 
in the banks, constituting 97.4 per cent, of the total working capital. 

Tte employment of the working capital, as represented by the assets, 
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was in all 5,471,536,834 marks and the difference between the avssets and 
the liabilities thus showed a loss of 9,610,920 marks; 271 banks closed 
their balance sheet without either losses or profits, 8,230 with profits of 
9,278,124 marks and 2,352 with losses of 18,889,044 marks. These losses 
are to be ascribed to the j^reat fall in the value of the securities held 
resulting from the fall in the war loan quotations. 

Co-operative Societies for Purchase and Sate, — 588 new co-operative 
societies of this kind were fomaed in the financial ^’ear under consideration, 
27 were wound up, and 164 remained in territories alienated from Germany. 
The effective increase was thus of 397 societies, practically double of the 
increase in the preceding year. The total number of co-operative societies 
of this class amounted to 3,717, of which there were 1,468 (39.5 per 
cent.) with unlimited liability, 2,246 {60.4 per cent.) with limited liability 
and 3 (o.i per cent.) with liability to make milimited supplementary 
pa^nnents. 2,623 co-operative societies were affiliated to the National 
Federation and 2,490 of these supplied information as to their activity. 
Their membership amounted to 302,494, their total working capital to 
165,012,525 marks, of which 11,483,115 marks was share capital. The 
ratio between the owned and the borrowed capital was that of one to 
2.8. As regards the collective purchases a decrease was reported, for the 
financial year under consideration, of 2.1 million quintals for fertilizers 
and an increase of 0.2 millions for fodder. Purchases of seed rose from 
0.58 million quintals in 1918-19 to 1.81 million quintals in the financial 
yeariuider consideration. The total value of the purchases amounted to 
252.3 million marks, as compared with 182.5 million marks in the preced¬ 
ing year. 

In collective sales there was an increase in 1919-20, while in 1918-19 
there had been reported, for the first time since the beginning of the war, 
a decrease in this field of co-operative activity. 

The quantity of cereals sold was 9 miflion quintals, against 7.5 
million quintals in the preceding year. On the other hand no change has 
taken place in the sales of potatoes: as in 1918-19, they reached 4.8 mil¬ 
lion quintals. The value of agricultural produce sold reached 205.9 million 
marks as against 163.9 niillion marks in 1918-19. 

Financially the results were as follows : 84 co-operative societies had 
neither profit nor loss, 2,166 registered profits of 4,776,992 marks and 240 
a loss of 410,452 marks. The net profits were equal to 4,366,540 marks. 

Co-operative Dairies. — 79 new co-operative dairies were formed, 
88 were closed : thus in this year there was a total decrease of nine socie¬ 
ties. Besides, in consequence of alienation of territories, the number 
of co-operative dairies was reduced by 249. Thus a total diminution of 
258 societies is registered, while there is a total of 3,304 co-operative dair¬ 
ies in the financial year under consideration as compared with 3,562 in 
the preceding. The causes of this decrease are to be found in the 
the economic situation both during and subsequently to the war. Of the 
3*304 co-operative dairies, 2,177 {65.9 per cent.) wer^ on the basis of un- 
limit^ liability, 1,063 (3^.2 per cent.) on that of limited liability, and 64 (1*9 
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per cent.) on that of liability to make unlimited supplementaiy payments. 
2,223 societies were affiliated to National Federation, of which 1,848 
wee able to supply information as to their activity. The membership of these 
latter amounted to 205,122, that is on an average iii members to a dairy. 
As regards other milk suppliers, taking 16 federations, their numbers 
have risen from 72,004 in 1918-19 to 98,074 in the last financial year. 510 
dairies supplied information as to the number of cows; they possessed — a 
total of 375,919 head, an average of 737 each. 

The working capital consisted, in the case of 1,848 co-operative 
dailies, of a total of 100,545,878 marks (as against 96,375,904 marks 
in the case of 1,932 dairies in the preceding year). This sum was made 
up of 7,618,988 marks of share capital, 25,706,201 marks of reserve 
funds and 67,220,689 marks of borrowed capital. The greater part of 
the capital bdonged to the societies of the former kingdom of Saxony, 
where large dairies were the rule: on the other hand the smallest s ums 
were those forming the capital of the federations of Southern Germany 
where there are only small buanesses. 

The volume of milk supplied was, in respect to 1,574 dailies, 
1,055,911,321 litres, an average of 670,846 litres per society, as against 
745,494 litres in the previous year, and 1,139,120 litres in 1913. Of this 
total quantity of milk supplied, 850.7 million litres were converted into 
butter, 196.9 were sold, 7 milhon litres were converted into cheese, and 1.3 
million litres were used in other ways. The corresponding fibres for 
1914 were as follows: milk supplied to the dailies, 2,234.7 niillion 
litres: made into butter 1,984.5 million litres; sold, 243 million litres; 
made into cheese, 5.5 million litres; used in other ways 1.7 million litres. 

At the present time as before the war the greater part of the nulk 
supplied to the dailies is converted into.butter. The proportion of fresh 
milk sold rose from 14.9 per cent, in the year 1918-19 to 18.6 per cent, 
in the financial under consideration, which means that the federations 
and the co-operative dairies have taken a much larger share of the busi¬ 
ness of supplying milk to the urban centres. 

The total receipts from the sale of milk and milk-products were, 
in respect to 1,489 co-operative dairies 426,633,777 marks, an average of 
43.8 pfennings per Htie or kilogramme of milk. 1,672 dairies furnished 
information as to the financial results. Of these, 292 had neither profits 
nor losses, 1,189 Profits to the total amount of 2,861,042 marks, and 191 
losses amounting in ah to 946,783 marks. 

Other Co-operative Societies. — In respect to co-operative societies of 
miscellaneous types, 1,521 new societies were register^, 243 were wound 
up and 284 lost by alienation of territory. The net increase is thus 994 
societies, virtmlly double of that of the preceding year (510). The total 
number of these societies thus comes out at 6,169, whidi 1,035 (16.8 
per cent.) are on the basis of unlimited liability, 5,119 (83 per cent.) on that 
of limited liability, and 15 (0.2 per cent.) have liability to make unlimited 
supplementary payments. limited liaMty has here a much greater im- 
■ portance than in any other type of co-operative society. 
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The total working capital in respect to 2,068 co-operative societies 
amotinted to 224,808,803 marks, of which 56,374,495 marks, that is 25.1 
per cent., is owned capital. The ratio between owned capital and working 
capital is especially favourable in the case of co-operative mills, where the 
percentage of owned capital is 52.3 (for 29 societies the working capital 
amotinted to 6,000,000 marks and owned capital to 3,100,000 marks), in 
the case of sugar factories where the percentage is 51.9 (for two socie¬ 
ties working capital amounted to 860,000 marks, and owned capital 
to 446,000 marks), and in the case of co-operative societies for the sale 
*of honey where the percentage is 44.6 (for four societies total capital 
amounted to 59.443 marks, and owned capital to 26,513 marks). The 
lowest percentage is found among co-operative warehousing societies, 
standing at ii.i (for 26 societies total capital amounted to 20,214,745 
marks and owned capital to 2,240,589 marks), and among the co-opera¬ 
tive societies for the removal of rubbish where it stands at 7.4 (for four 
societies about 300,000 marks of total capital and 22,000 marks of 
owned capital)* Capital, both total and owned, has increased in an e^c- 
ially marked way with the co-operative societies for supply of electric 
power: 746 societies have nearly 60 million marks of total capital and 18 
million marks in round figures of owned capital. Next to these come the 
vinegrowers* co-operative societies: 119 with 53 million marks of total 
capital, and a little mote than 7 million marks of owned capital. 

The financial position of the different co-operative societies may be 
thus summed up : on the whole losses have occurred in the case of the co¬ 
operative societies for distilling, for the removal of rubbish, for automobile 
services, brick-making and the manufacture of acetylene gas; the socie¬ 
ties for potato-drying, sale of cattle, sale of fish, for ploughing and threshing, 
for supply of water, for colonization of land, and for co-operative building 
show varying results: a favourable issue is reported in the case of so¬ 
cieties for the sale of poultry and eggs, for the cultivation of flax, for the 
sale of preserved fruitsrand vegetables, for the sale of honey, the sale of 
^irit, and in the case of the co-operative sugar factories. The societies of 
this last group either have realized profits or have kept their losses within 
narrow limits. M. T. 


GRIBAT BRITAIN AND IREI/AND. 

AGRICXmTURAn CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND AND WAIVES IN 1920-21.—Thb 
Report op the AGRictmTOR&x. Organization SodBiT for teds Year ended 31ST March; 
1921. X921. 

In reviewing the work of the Agricultural Organization Society for 
the yeat ended 31 March 1921, the Report opens by stating that propa¬ 
ganda work for the formation of farmers' societies is now practically finish¬ 
ed, societies having been established in almost every part of the country. 
The Society can, therefore, give its whole time to general services on beh^ 
of the movement as a whole and special assistance to any particular 
society* 
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Hitherto the Society’s main source of income has been a grant from 
the Development Fund, the amount of which is dependent on the sum 
raised in voluntary income, e. g , affiliation fees and subscriptions. For 
the year i April 1921 to 31 March 1922, the grant provisionally promised 
was equal to twice the voluntary’ income raised in 1920-1921, with a max¬ 
imum of £22,000. The voluntary income for 1920-21 amounted to £5,793 
and, therefore, the Society was entitled to a grant of £11,586. In view 
of this the Governors could not anticipate a total income in 1921-22 of 
more than £22,000, and they decided to reduce their expenditure by re¬ 
organizing the Society, reducing the headquarters staff and abolishing the 
Branch Organization. For 1922-23 the Development Fund Grant will 
only be equal to the voluntary income in 1921-22, and it will then cease 
altogether. The Governors accordingly suggest a scale of subscription 
for each society of 2s. 6rf. per member for the first 500 members ; is. 6 d, 
per member thereafter up to 1,000 members; and is. oi. per member 
over 1,000 members. This should produce an income of between £8,000 and 
£9,000, a year which would increase with the membership of the societies. 

General Statistics. — The taljle on page 293 contains statistics for 
the year ended 31 March 1921 of the societies affiliated to the Agricultural 
Organization Society. 

Co-operative Dairying. — The difficulties of the co-operative dairy 
societies have very greatly increased since the Government control of 
prices has been removed. The urgent demand for whole milk during the 
war brought into the market many districts which previously had made 
butter and cheese only, with the result that when the war time scarcity 
of milk had passed these districts were left in the market as additional com¬ 
petitors for the existing outlets. Moreover during the war the large non¬ 
co-operative milk companies were consolidating their position in such a 
way that, wh^eas the dairy societies had to meet the post-war difficulties 
as so many struggling units, the trade had to a large extent consolidated 
its control, and could meet difficulties and business opposition with the 
strength of unified command. The trade's advantages were increased by 
the fact that they had seaired a practical monopoly of the retail outlet in 
lyondon, and also were able to c^ on a great amount of capital. Farm¬ 
ers' societies, on the other hand, were competing against each other for 
the same outlet with the inevitable result of price undercutting and 
serious loss all round. 

As a result of these conditions, the position was considered by the 
Associated Milk Producers' Council, and an enquiry put to the United 
Dairies, Ltd., as to whether they were prepared to discuss an arrange¬ 
ment which would give to the producers an effective share of control, 
and would preserve the co-operative principle. A scheme was proposed 
which would have combined the business management and distributing 
arrangements of United Dairies Ltd., with the collecting organization of 
the co-operative movement. The main features of the proposal were; — 

Producers to hold half the capital and to pool their interests for 
purposes of a block vote. 



Statistics oj Affricuttural Co-operative Societies Affiliated to the Agricultural 
Organization Society^ for ihe year 1920. 



(i) Kiimber of tenants, 45,010. Area hdd from public autboilties, 12,790 acres; fiom other landlords, 5,439 acres; total, 18,229 
acres. — (2) This figure represents the sales of such societies bdonging to iiiis group as supply requirements or sell produce. — (3) I/cans 
granted during the year. 
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Prices to be fixed by a joint committee — half producers and half 
distributers — with an independent chairman. 

Interest on share capital to be limited. 

After payment of fixed interest on the capital, 75 per cent, of the 
balance of profits to be distributed to milk producers through the 
co-operative movement. 

The Agricultural Organization Society was unable to take part in the 
negotiations, owing to the conditions attached to the grant from the Devel¬ 
opment Commissioners, and these, therefore, had to be conducted by re¬ 
presentatives appointed by the societies themselves. The difficulties were 
increased by the fact that the Council of the National Farmers' Union 
could not see their way to endorse the scheme as drafted. Reference back 
at almost every stage, by the co-operative representatives to local commit¬ 
tees, who themselves found it difficult to arrive at any definite decisions 
made progress impossible and finally the scheme had to be abandoned, the 
co-operative movement suffering through not being able to make decisions 
as readily as could the Directors of United Dairies, Dtd. 

The Co-operative Sale of Wool, — During the year the co-operative 
sale of wool on a large scale was tmdertaken by the Society and a very large 
number of fleeces were offered on the London Wool Market. Unfortun¬ 
ately this initial experiment coincided with a serious slump in prices. 

Co-operative SlaughterJiouses. — With regard to co-operative slaugh¬ 
terhouses, the Report states that this branch of co-operative work has 
not made the progress anticipated (i). It is thought that in view of the 
objection prevailing in some districts to slaughterhouses which purchase 
beasts on the dead weight system it might be desirable to establish 
co-operative auction marts in those districts. Auction marts have been 
operated with marked success by some societies; the Kent and Sussex 
Farmers, Ltd., with six marts, is a case in point. 

Co-operative Marketing of Tniit and Vegetables, — Various methods 
of diqiosing co-operatively of fruit and vegetables have been success¬ 
fully tried in different districts. In the fruit districts of the West the co¬ 
operative auction in the growers’ district has found much favour. Other 
societies btflk their members’ produce and send it away to the consuming 
centres for sale, A third system is now being started, namely, thd 
establishment by the growers of their own salesmen in the markets. 

Co-operative Sale of Eggs, — Interest has been taken in the co-oper¬ 
ative marketing of e^ for many years,,but comparatively little progress 
has been made, except in a few districts, owing to difficulties with regard to 
outlets. At a meeting of the National Utility Poultry Society in February 
1921, a sub-committee was appointed to investigate the question in con¬ 
sultation with the Agricultural Organization Society. This committee 
drafted a scheme providing for only one selling organization in which the 
collectmg societies will be partners, and which they will finance and control 
The scheme also makes an interesting departure in providing for the direct 

(1) See oat issae of Matdi-Aptil xgat, page 28. 
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indusion of the large commerdal poultry farmers who are situated in dis¬ 
tricts where there are no depots. 

The Agricultural Wholesale Society, — The campaign for additional 
capital, which was opened in the summer of 1920, met with an organized 
attack from interested quarters, and the total sum of £250,000 aimed at 
was not reached. Fresh capital, however, was subscribed for new trad¬ 
ing operations throtigh the Agricultural Wholesale Sodety Development 
Company, Ltd., which was formed for the purpose. Rigid economy being 
necessary, the activities of the Agricultural Wholesale Sodety were 
restricted for the time being to the supply of feeding stuffs, fertilizers, 
seeds, dairy machinery and to the sale of eggs on a brokerage basis. 

Allotments and Small Holdings. — During the year under review 
there was no falling off in the demand for allotments. A question which 
always confronts the allotment-holder is that of security of tenure. 
Direct ownership is not possible in the majority of cases, but co-operative 
land purchase has met with great success in parts of the country. 
Generally speaking the plan adopted provides for the purchase of the 
land by the allotment society, the members becoming holders of plots 
varying in size according to the number of shares held by each in his 
sodety, such shares being of the value of £i each, of which 5s. is paid 
on application, 5s. three months later and the balance in two instalments 
of 5s., each payable six and twelve months after application respectively. 
The land is let by the sodety to the members at a rent that will produce 
suffident to pay interest on paid-up capital, rates and taxes and other 
charges. 

The practice of federating societies into a group, and of forming 
branches of the same sodety was extended during the year under review 
with good results. There were two outstanding examples of the prindple 
of central organization or federation. The Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire 
and District Smallholdings and Allotments Federation, Ltd., which has as 
members both allotment-holders and small holders, indudes twenty se¬ 
parate sodeties and has twenty-two branches. The Sutton Bridge and 
District Agricultural Co-operative Sodety only had individual small 
holders as members, but it comprised seven branches and others were in 
course of formation, Intertrading between allotment sodeties and the 
larger trading sodeties was encouraged and several farmers" sodeties 
offered trading facilities to small holders’ and allotment holders’ soci¬ 
eties. The movement towards a wider co-opeiation was also shown in 
the growing practice of holding District Conferences periodically. 

Civilian small holders have not greatly increased in number during the 
year, chiefly owing to the fact that Local Authorities are preduded from 
entertaining any applicants for land other than ex-service men. However, 
organization amongst this class is proceeding steadily, but somewhat slowly. 
On the other hand progress in the organization of ex-service men has 
been marked. Owing to lack of funds the Sodety was unable to organ¬ 
ize every district simultaneously, and work was first concentrated on the 
Eastenx Counties. Here the organization aimed at was the formation of 
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societies and branches of societies in localities where small holders are set¬ 
tled, with three central organizations at Wisbech, Cambridge and Bedford. 
In carr5dag out the organization the Society has employed three 
methods, {a) the acceptance of the facilities now being offered by farmers* 
societies to small holders to become members ; (i) formation of new socie¬ 
ties ; (c) formation of branches of existing societies. The choice of method 
is determined by the circumstance of the locality concerned. 

The work among the ex-servicemen has resulted in the discover^^ 
that there is a considerable difference between the civilian and ex-service 
small holders in their grasp of co-operative principles. On the whole the 
latter are keener, quicker to see opportunities and to grasp them. The 
former are conservative and more averse from new methods, as is natmal 
amongst men who aU their lives have had to rely on their own efforts to 
obtain a living from the land. W E H. T. 


HUNGARY. 

THE CHARACTER OE HUNGARIAN CO-OPERATION. — HorvAt (Johann V.): Das 
Genossenschaitswcsen in Ungam — Ungarische Jahibuther, Vol i, Part 4. Berlin 
and Wpzig, December 1921. 

Among the characteristic features of Hungarian co-operation are 
its centralization and its strict regulation by legislative measures. Up 
to 1875, the year in which the codification of commercial law took place, 
the co-operative society did not yet correspond to a fixed legal conception. 
Definite regulation followed with the law of 1898, which laid down the 
legal bases for the constitution of co-operati\’e societies. Centralization 
does not mean in Hungary the establishment of central co-operative 
societies by means of the union of separate societies, but the founding 
of small co-operative societies by the agency of the central federation. 
This system corresponds to the spirit of the small Hungarian cultivator, 
who is lacking in initiative and joins an independent credit institution if 
that is in a position to give him immediate assistance. The liability of 
the members is fixed at a low figure. The central co-operative societies 
rely for their finance essentially on State support. 

Apart from State intervention both private individuals and co-oper¬ 
ative societies have power to co-operate for the building up of capital. 
With this view the shares of the central co-operative credit banks are di¬ 
vided into two groups; foundation shares and ordinary shares. The first 
have as a rule the nominal value of 1000 crowns and are subscribed for 
by bodies and individual members who do not intend to make use of the 
credit of the society. The ordinary shares, whose nominal value is 200 
crowns, are taken up by the several societies obHgatoiily in the proportion 
of oneshaieforevery 3000 crowns of capital they hold. 

The most important central co-operative society is the Central Co-oper¬ 
ative Society of National Credit {Grszdgos Kdzponii HUdrzdveikereij^ 
which came into existence in 1898. Its owned capital amounts to about 
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150 million crcwns. The State subsidy has been recently increased Irom 
one million to 25 million crowns. This co-operative society grants to its 
membeis — small cullivatois — besides personal loans, mortgage long term 
credit, for a period of 50 years. An important function was delegated to it 
by the law of 1920 relating to land reform and to the establishment of small 
family holdings. The admmislrative duties that fall to the society, as also 
to the National Federation of Hungarian Credit Banks, consist in the parcel¬ 
ling out of the estates, arranging for the assignment of the portions, the 
aeation of small holdings to be purchased by instalments, and generally the 
carrying oul of all the revenue and banking operations contemplated by 
the measures of reform. The C^tral Co-operative Society is authorized 
to issue certificales of deposit and of pledge, to open depositories, in short 
to exercize the right of control over the co-operative credit banks, 
whether affiliated to it or not. More than 2,500 co-operative credit 
banks were formerly affiliated to this Central Society, but the number 
has been reduced since the revolution to q8o. 

Next in importance comes the Hangya,\h& central co-operative dis¬ 
tributive society of the Federation of Hungarian Farmers. Founded in 
1898, on a purely co-operative basis and as the creation of the Count 
Alexander Kdroly, it has not up the present made any application for 
State aid. 

Among these central co-operative federations should be mentioned 
the Federation of Co-operative Societies of Hungary, an institution whose 
aim is the promotion and development of co-operation generally, and the 
Futura-Warm erhehrs Aktim Gesellschaft der Ungarischen Genossensclmps- 
zentralen, which organizes trade in agricultural and industrial products, 
both in Hmigary and abroad. 

During the war there were in Hungary 9,000 co-operative societies, 
of which 8,000 were incorporated in the central federations of co-operative 
societies. Subsequently to the loss of two-thirds of its territory, there 
were in igig in Hungary not more than 2,500; but a year later these were 
increased by 1,116, so that at the eud of 1920 there were m existence alto¬ 
gether 3,616 co-operative societies. While the population has fallen to 
28 per cent, of the former figure 42.9 per cent, of the cultivable area has 
remained Htmgatian, with the effect that the agricultural character of 
tte country has become stiH more acceutirated: correspondingly a tendency 
is evinced to place co-operative organizations more and more at the disposal 
of agriculture. 
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UNITED STATES. 

THE WORK OF THE WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 
IN AID OF agriculture. 

SOURCES (OERICIAI,): 

The War Finance Corporahon Acs (Apr. 5,1918, 40 Stat, 506). 

Tsb Victory IvIBerty I,oan Act (Mar. 3,1919, 40 Stat., 1309)- 

The Aorictjlturai, Credits Act (Aug. 24, 1921, Public No. 60 — 67tli Congress), 

CmCDIAR No. I OF THE WAR FINANCE CORPORATION .* ADVANCES TO EXPORTERS, DEALERS, 

AND Banes, Baneders and Trust Comp*inie3 under Sections 21 and 22 of the War 
Finance Corporation Act to Assist in Exporting Domestic Products or Carrying 
Domestic Products for Export. Issued i October 1921. 

Circular No. 2 of the War Finance Corporation : Part I. — Information for Banks, 
Bankers or Trust Companies Applying for Advances under Section 21 of the War 
Finance Corporation Act, Part II. —Information for Banks, Bankers or Trust 
C oMPAioBS Desiring to Sell to the War Finance Corporation Notes or Other In¬ 
struments OF Indebtedness Secured by agricultural Products, including I^ive 
Stock, in accordance with the Second Paragraph of Section 24 of the War 
Finance Corporation Act. issued t September 1921. 

Circular No. 3 op the War Finance Corporation: Information for Co-operative 
Associations of Producers jVpplying for Advances under Section 24 of the War 
Finance Corporation Act, Ts-ued i October 1931. 

Fourth Annual Report of the War Finance Corporation for the Year ended 
November 31, 1921.— Washington, i02'». 


Origmally created as a war agency under an Act dated 5 April 1918, 
the War Finance Corporation was empowered by the American Congress 
in March 1919 to assist in the task of reconstruction. It was author¬ 
ized, in order to promote commerce withforeignnationsthrough the exten¬ 
sion of credits and to aid in the transition from the conditions of war 
to those of peace, to make advances not exceeding $1,000,000,000 to Amer¬ 
ican exporters and American banking institutions for the purpose of fir 
nancing the exportation of domestic products. This authority was exercized 
until May 1920, when the activities of the Corporation were suspended, 
in the Autumn of 1920 when the collapse in commodity markets became 
acute, the question of exports again became a matter of general interest; 
and the Congress, in January 1921, directed that the activities of the Cor¬ 
poration be resumed. 
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§ I. The work op the corporation in pinancino exports. 

As taw cotton is America's greatest agricultural export product, at¬ 
tention was directed first to this important factor in the problem, and a 
committee, consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Managing Director of the War Finance Corporation, 
was appointed by the President to study the banking fadlities available 
in the South for the financing of cotton. It became increasingly dear, 
however, that the situation im Europe had changed. Sound business 
men there were no longer willing or anxious to buy on credit because of 
the risk involved in exchange fluctuations. To meet this situation special 
action was necessary. The Corporation, as a first step, offered to make 
advances to finance the carrying of stocks of American cotton in foreign 
warehouses, and some advances were made for this purpose. But it was 
soon found that this did not solve the problem. It was then suggested 
that it would be desirable to make advances on cotton stored in America 
which was under contract for sale to foreigners, and the Corporation con¬ 
sented to render such assistance. Applications for advances of this kind, 
however, were not filed on a sufficiently large scale to become an import¬ 
ant factor, and a fitrther step became necessary. 

Earlyin July the Corporation agreed to make an advance of $5,000,000 
to a co-operative association in Mississippi to finance the carrying of 100,000 
bales of long-staple cotton until it could be exported conveniently. Under 
the terms of this advance the association agreed that out of the cotton pled¬ 
ged as security for the loan it would export within a year a sufficient quan¬ 
tity to repay the full amount of the advance — the cotton to be hdd in 
American warehouses until the time was opportune for export. The an¬ 
nouncement of this loan stimulated considerable interest, and within a 
short time the Corporation authorized advances to other co-operative asso¬ 
ciations in Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona, as well as to banking institutions 
in the South, to assist in financing large quantities of cotton for export in a 
similar manner. In all these transactions care was taken to insure the use 
of the funds advanced by the Corporation solely for the purpose of orderly 
marketing, without encouraging holding for ^culative puposes. In all, the 
Corporation agreed to finance approximately a million bales of cotton, and 
it was not long before there was a marked improvement in the cotton 
situation. But it was not merely the agreement to finance a million bales, 
or even the ^ibility to do so, that changed the situation in the South. A 
more important factor was the general realization that if the Corporation 
could develop satisfactory methods of financing for 1,000,000 bales it could 
do so for such additional amounts as might be necessary. As soon as there 
was assurance that the industry would be adequately financed buyers 
both at home and abroad began to resume purchases, with considerable 
effect on the market for cotton and cotton goods. 

It should be pointed out that it is not within the province of the War 
Finance Corporation to conduct its business with the view of affecting 
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prices. It is its diit^’, however, to offer adequate financing on a sound 
business basis, and if markets and prices are demoralized because of in¬ 
adequate financing, it would be natural for prices to be affected when the 
financial difficulty has been met. 

The activities of the War Finance Corporation under its export powers 
were not confined to cotton. The Corporation indicated its readiness 
to finance other agricultural commodities intended for export in accordance 
with the methods that had been devised for financing cotton, which may 
be summarized as follows: 

(i) For prompt shipment against deferred payments. 

^ (2) For future shipment within a reasonable time against either 
prompt or deferred pa3nnents, where the products are under a definite 
contract of sale. 

(3) For prompt shipment to warehouses in foreign distributing 
points, to be held there for account of American exporters and bankers 
for marketing out of warehouses. 

(4) For shipment within a definite period, the products to be held 
in warehouses in America until they can be marketed abroad in an orderly 
manner, the applicant to give definite assurance that the agricultural pro¬ 
ducts pledged as security for the advance will be exported, before the 
maturity of the advance, to an aggregate amount (including insumnee and 
freight if paid by the exporter to domestic insurers and carriers) not less 
than the amount of the advance. 

Large advances were authorized to co-operative associations on wheat, 
dried fruits, earned fruits and vegetables, and to exporters or banking insti¬ 
tutions on tobacco, condensed milk and meat products. A limited number 
of applications involving the exportation of manufactured products, such 
as railway equipment, copper and sugar-mill machinery, also were approved. 

§ 2, Extension of the powers of the corporation. 

With the development of the activities of the Corporation, it was in¬ 
creasingly clear that export financing alone would not be sufficient to meet 
the needs of agriculture. On account of the changed situation in Europe 
and of the conditions at home, the Americans were confronted with the 
necessity of selling their staple products more gradually than in former 
years. Not only was the market abroad slow,' but American merchants 
and manufacturers were operating on the basis of the lowest possible stocks, 
and were buying only to meet current demands. This naturally result¬ 
ed in forcirg large quantities of raw materials, which normally are carried 
by mills, wholesalers, jobbers and retailers, back upon the original pro¬ 
ducers and the banks which do their financing. A condition of acute 
distress developed in the agricultural sections of the country, and if 
disaster was to be averted extraordinary action was needed to meet 
the situation. 

After a careful study of the whole problem, certain amendments to the 
War Finance Corporation Act were proposed, considered by the Congress, 
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and embodied in the Agricultural Credits Act of 24 August 1921. The 
Act broadened the powers of the Corporation and gave it authority to make 
advances not only to exporters and banking institutions, but also to deal¬ 
ers in, and handlers of, agricultural products, including co-operative asso¬ 
ciations, for the purpose of financing the carrying of such products until 
they could be exported or sold for export. The Corporation also was au¬ 
thorized to make advances to persons, firms or corporations outside the 
United States purcliasing agricultural products in the United States on condi¬ 
tion that all notes or other instruments evidencing such advances were 
in terms payable in the United States in currency of United States and were 
secured by adequate guarantees or indorsements in the United States, or 
by warehouse receipts, acceptable collateral, or other instruments in writing 
conveying or securing marketable title to agricultural products in the United 
States. The Act further empowered the Corporation to make advances 
to any bank, banker or trust company in the United States, or to co-oper¬ 
ative associations of producers, which had made advances for agricultu¬ 
ral purposes or had discounted or rediscounted notes, drafts, bills of ex¬ 
change or other negotiable instruments issued for such puiposes. 

Shortly after the passage of the Agricultural Credits Act the attention 
of the Corporation was directed to the seriousness of the live-stock situation. 
Immature stock was being forced on the market, and in many cases breed¬ 
ing herds were being sacrificed. On account of the condition of many of 
the small banks in the West and Southwest and the limitations or restric¬ 
tions imposed upon them by State laws it was clearly apparent that addi¬ 
tional financing machinery should be provided to meet the needs of the 
live-stock industry. The matter wavS considered and the Corporation sug¬ 
gested to the local bankers and business men the advisability of establish¬ 
ing new financing organizations for the purpose of bringing new capital into 
the field of live-stock finance. New agricultural and live-stock loan com¬ 
panies have been formed in the cattle country and the Corporation has made 
advances to them. These cojnpanies are in no sense agencies of the Corpor¬ 
ation, and stand in exactly the same position as any other financing organ¬ 
ization that the Corpomtion deals with. 

With the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secret¬ 
ary of Agriculture the Corporation, early in November 1921, took special 
action to deal with the situation in the com belt where, as the result of two 
bumper crops and reduced feeding operations, there accumiilated a large 
surplus of com. It appointed a committee, known as the Com Belt Ad¬ 
visory Committee, to aid in devising methods for meeting the situation. 
Following a meeting of the Committee with the directors of the Corpora¬ 
tion in Washington on 16 November 1921, it was announced Chat the Com¬ 
mittee wonld endeavour to obtain the help of banking oiganizations and 
institutions generally throughout the com belt with the view of providing 
adequate fiboandng for the more orderly marketing of the com crop and the 
•feeding of live-stock. It was stated at the same time that, if local insti¬ 
tutions should find themselves unable for one reason or another to take 
care of the situation, the Committee would find ways and means to create 
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additional facilities for iBnancing tlie farmers. The advances made by the 
Corporation in the com belt resulted in a noticeable improvement in the 
com situation. 


§ 3. The ntjsiNT^.bS organization. 

The management of the War Finance Corporation is vested in a board 
of directors consisting of the Secretary to the Treasury, who acts as chair¬ 
man, and four others appointed by the President of the United States. 

The capital stock of the Corporation was fixed at 8500,000,000, 
all of which was subscribed by the United States of America. This capi¬ 
tal could be called up at such time or times as might be deemed advisable 
upon a vote of three-fiftlis of the Board of directors, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Further capital could be obtained by the 
issue of notes or bonds up to three times the amount of the paid-in capital. 
These notes or bonds were to mature not less than six months or more 
than five years from the respective dates of issue ; they were to be a first 
charge on all the assets of the Corporation and the Corporation may not 
at any time mortgage or pledge any of its assets. The Corporation may is¬ 
sue notes or bonds up to i January i925butno notesor bonds shall mature 
later than i July 1925. Upon terms as may be determined by the board 
of directors, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, bonds 
may be issued pa3^able in any foreign money or with the option of paying 
in foreign money. The United States is not liable for the payment of 
any bond or obligation or interest thereon issued or incurred by the Cor¬ 
poration. 

After the passage of the Agricultural Credits Act, steps were promptly 
taken by the Corporation to set up the machinery necessary for its adminis¬ 
tration. To facilitate the handling of applications from banking and finan* 
cial institutions for advances for agricultural i>UTposes it was decided to 
establish agricultural loan agencies in the important agricultural and live¬ 
stock districts. Committees composed of bankers, business men and others, 
who serve without compensation, were designated to take charge of these 
agencies, to receive applications, to pass upon the security offered and to 
make recommendations to the board of directors at Wa^ngton for re¬ 
view and final action. In considering applications they were authorized, 
whenever in their judgement such action was necessary, to call for addi¬ 
tional information, including statements of condition of the makers or 
indorsers of notes, drafts, bills of exchange or other evidence of indebtedness 
offered as collateral security for the advance applied for. The Committees 
were organized as promptly as the members could be selected and appoint¬ 
ed, and within a short time they were ready to take up their duties. 
Idl all, 33 agencies were created, each of which was authorized to establish 
headquarters at the place that ordinarily serves as the financial and trade 
centre of the surrounding territory and to employ a secretary who woul<i 
devote his entire time to the work. 
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§ 4. Tim DIFFERENT TYPES OF ADVANCE. 

The dilfeiait types of advance which the War Finance Corporation 
is authorized to make may be classified as follows: 

1. Advances for the jmrpose of assisting exportation. 

{ci) Advances to exporters (Section 21, sub-section i of the War 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended). 

(6) Advances to banks, bankers and trust companies which have 
made advances to exporters (Section 21, sub-section 2). 

2. Advances to assist in carrying agricultural products for export. 

(a) Advances to dealers and -associations of producers (Section 22, 
paragraphs a and 5 ). 

(b) Advances to banks, bankers and trust companies which have made 
advances to dealers or associations of producers (Section 22, paragraph c). 

3. Advances to institutions which have made advances for agricul¬ 
tural purposes. 

(^) Advances to banks, bankers and tnist companies which have 
made such advances (Section 24). 

(6) Advances to co-operative associations which have made such 
advances (Section 24). 

In ad(htion the Corpoiation is authorized in exceptional cases to pur¬ 
chase from banking institutions instruments of indebtedness secured by 
instruments conveying or securing marketable title to staple agricultural 
products, including live-stock (Section 24). 

It will be noted that the Corporation is not authorized under the law 
to deal directly with individual producers. It is reaching the fanners through 
their co-operative associations and their local banking institutions, with 
which they are accustomed to do business, and which are in dose touch 
with the conditions in their communities. By making advances to these 
institutions on the basis of their agricultural paper, the Corporation is 
accomplibhing two things ; enabling the banks with slow assets to carry 
the existing loans of their farmer customers for a longer period, thus re¬ 
moving the necessity for forced liquidation and relieving the financial pres¬ 
sure which otherwise would make it necessary for laige numbers of produc¬ 
ers to sacrifice their products without regard to the consuming demand, 
and putting many of the banks, especially those which are in good financial 
condition, m funds for making new loans and for taking care of the needs 
of the farmers and stockmen in the surrounding territory to the extent that 
their individual credit may warrant. 

The aggregate amount of advances and of purchased instruments 
remaining unpaid at any time must not exceed JJi,000,000,000. 

§ 5. Advances for the purpose 

OF ASSISTING EXPORTATION. 

An advance to assist in financing an export may be made by the War 
Finance Corporation when the products are ready for immediate shipment, 
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or at such time prior thereto as may be necessary, in the Corporation's 
opinion, effectually to assist in their exportation. Thus: (a) Where the 
exporter has made a definite contract for the exportation of products at 
a specified time, the Corpoiation may make the advance a reasonable time 
before the date of shipment, in order to enable the exporter immediately 
to purchase and hold products for future exportation under such con¬ 
tract , {b) Where the products to be exported are being manufactured 
for export under a contract which requires the exporter to make period¬ 
ical payments to the manufacturer as the work progresses, advances may 
be made by the Corporation to the exporter (or to a bank which is making 
advances to the exporter) as such periodical pa3rments are made; (c) ^ here 
the exporter himself is manufactuiing the products to be exported, ad¬ 
vances may be made as disbursements are made by him for material 
and labour. 

Advances may be made by the Corporation against promissory notes 
or other instruments imposing on the borrower an unconditional obliga¬ 
tion to repay the advance at maturity, with interest, adequately secured 
in each instance. The security required by the Corporation will depend 
upon the nature of the transacion and the financial worth of the applicant, 
and may consist of endorsements or guaranties; notes bonds or other instru¬ 
ments deposited as collateral; warehouse receipts, bills of lading, or other 
documents representing the products to be exported; or any other 
form of security. 

Where warehouse receipts, bills of lading or other documents are 
pledged as security, and the nature of the transaction requires that they 
be forwarded abroad before the Corporation’s advance is repaid, they will 
be placed in the custody of a reputable bank, to be approved by the Cor- 
poration,againstitsreceipt, stipulating that the bank and its correspond¬ 
ents will act as trustees for the War Finance Corporation, but at the ex¬ 
pense of the applicant, in handling and forwarding the documents. 

Where the nature of the transaction to be financed requires that the 
receipts be retained in the locality in which the applicant's business is 
transacted for the puipose of facihtating substitutions, withdrawals and 
exchanges of documents, arrangements may be made by which the 
collateral will be deposited with a Federal Reserve Bank, branch bank, 
or selected bank, at the expense of the applicant. 

Applicants for advances must first make a prehminary application 
to the Corporation. The application should be sufficiently detailed to 
appraise the Corporation of the business in which the applicant is engag¬ 
ed, the character and terms of the tmnsaction to be financed, the amount 
and maturity of the advance desired, the nature of the obligation and 
security offered, the approximate time when it is expected that the advance 
will be called for, and such other information as may be helpful. Wheie the 
applicant is an exporter the preliminary application should indicate the 
efforts that have been made to obtain the funds applied for through bank¬ 
ing channels and the results of such efforts, also the application should be 
accompanied by the latest available financial statement of the applicant 
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and of all persons, firms or corporations whose obligations, indorsements 
or guaranties are 1o be tendered as security. On approval the applicant 
^11 be supplied with the Corporation's terms and conditions and with the 
necessary application forms. 

(a) A^vance^ to Exporters, — An advance may be made by the 
Corporation to an exporter, that is, to a person, firm, corporation or asso¬ 
ciation cng.igcd in the business in the United States of exporting domestic 
products to foreign countries, provided (a) that the exporter has made a 
contract or other definite arrangement for the exportation and sale of a 
domestic product; (&) that the advance will be made only to assist in the 
exportation of such product; (c) that the advance applied for will not 
exceed the amount remaining unpaid of the contract price, including 
insurance and the carrying and transportation charges to the extent only 
that they are payable in the United States by the exporter to domestic 
insurers and carriers; (d) tliat the exporter havS been tmable to obtain 
funds on reasonable terms through banking channels. 

If the pioducts are not under definite contract of sale, the Corporation 
must be assured that they will be exported and sold before the maturity 
of the advarree, at a price (induding insurance and carrying or transport¬ 
ation charges to the foreign point of destination if and to the extent that 
such charges are payable in the United States by the exporter to domestic 
insurers and carryers) at least equal to the amount advanced. In order 
to insure the performance of this undertaking, the Corporation may require 
that the value of the commodities shall substantially exceed the amount 
advanced, and that the application contain appropriate representations and 
undertakings. 

The late of interest on an advance is fixed at not less than i percent, per 
annum in excess of the rate of discount for 90-day commerdal paper pre¬ 
vailing at the timis of such advance at the Federal Reserve Bank of the dis¬ 
trict in which the borrower is located. The rate in a particular case will 
be fixed by the Corporation. 

The diualion of tlie advance will depend on the nature of the export 
transaction to bo Qixiniced, and will in no event extend be3^ond the day 
upon which the purchase piice is payable. The exporter must agxee that 
if the purchase price is anticipated to any extent he will apply the moneys 
so received townids the reduction of the Corporation's advance. An 
advance cannot be made for a longer period tlian three years from the 
date of the advance. \ 

(b) Advances to Banks, Bankers and Trust Companies. — An advance 
may be made by the Corporation to a bank, banker or tiust company in 
the United States piovided:— (a) That the bank, banker or trust com¬ 
pany has made or is making an advance to an exporter for the purpose of 
assisting in the exportation of domestic products to foreign coun^es. 
(6) That the araotmt applied for does not exceed the amoimt remaining 
unpaid of such advance to the exporter. 

The rate of interest on such an advance will be determined by the board 
of directors of the Corporation. The duration of the advance will 
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depend on the nature of the export transaction to be financed and will 
net extend beyond the day upon which the loan to the institution is pay¬ 
able. Any moneys paid in anticipation of the expiry date of the loan 
must be refunded to the Corporation. 


§ 6. Advances to assist 

IN carrying agricultural products for export. 


An advance to assist in carrying staple agricultural products in the 
United States until they are exported may be made by the Coq^oration as 
soon as they are properly warehoused or otherwise in a proper condition to 
afford adequate security for the advance. No such advance can be made 
later than i July 1922. 

The conditions regarding the form of obligation, and the security are 
the same as in the case of advances for the purpose of assisting exportation. 
So also are the methods of making application ; the special conditions attach¬ 
ing to an application by an exporter for an advance to assist exportation 
attach also to an application by a dealer for an advance to assist in cariydng 
agricultural products. 

(a) Advances to Dealers and Associations of Producers, — An advance 
may be made by the War Finance Corporation to any person, partnership, 
corporation or association engaged in the United States in dealing in or 
marketing staple agricultural products, or to any association engaged in 
producing such products, in order to assist the borrower in carrying such 
products in the United States until they can be exported or sold for export 
in an orderly manner. Such an advance can be made whenever the board 
of directorsl of the Corporation is of the opinion that as a result of conditions 
arising out of the war, there exists either [a) an abnormal surplus accumul¬ 
ation of the agricultural product in question, or (6) the lack of an adequate 
market for sucli product, or (c) that the ordinary banking facilities aie 
inadequate to enable producers of and dealers in such products to carry 
them until they can be properly disposed of. 

In making advances under this section to dealers or associations the 
Corporation will require a representatibn from the borrower that in his 
judgement he will be able to ex\)oxt the products before the maturation of 
the advance. 

The rate of interest on an advance will be determined by the board of 
directors and will not exceed i per cent in excess of the rate of discount 
of 90-day commercial paper prevailing at the Federal Reserve Bank of the 
district in which the borrower is located at the time the advance is made. 

Advances may be made for such periods as the Corporation may de¬ 
termine, but not exceeding one year from the date of the advance, and the 
time of payment can not be extended beyond three years from the date 
upon which the advance was originally made. Advances must be liquid¬ 
ated before or at the time the agricultural product is exported. 
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(b) Advaiices to Banks, Bankers, or Trust Companies, — An advance 
may be made by the Corporation to a bank, banker or trust company 
tinder section 22 piovided ; — 

(a) That the advance has been or is being made to a dealer or asso¬ 
ciation of producers, or to individual producers, to assist in carrying staple 
agricultural products in the United States until they can be exported in 
an orderly manner. 

{h) That the advance does not exceed the amount remaining unpaid 
of such advances to dealers, associations or producers. 

The rate of interest will be determined by the board of directors of the 
Corporation. 

Advances may be made for a period not exceeding one year from the 
date of the advance, and the time of pa3rment can not be extended beyond 
three years from the original date ot the advance. The advance must be 
liquidated when the bank receives payment of its advance to the dealer, 
association or producer. 

§ 7. Advances to institutions 

WHICH have made ADVANCES FOR AORICXJETURAE PURPOSES. 

(a) Advances to Banks, Bankers or Trust Companies, — Advances may 
be made to any bank, banker or trust company which has made advances 
for any puri)ose connected with the growing, harvesting, prepaiation for 
market and marketing of agricultural products, or the breeding, raising, 
fattening and marketing of live stock; or if they have discounted or redis¬ 
counted agricultural paper. The amount of any advance is limited to the 
aggregate of all outstanding advances made by the borrower for agricul¬ 
tural purposes, including discounts and rediscounts of agricultural paper. 

Advances may be made at any time prior to i July 1922, and will ma¬ 
ture not later than one year from the date of the advance, and as loans 
made by the bank mature so must repa3unent be made to the Corporation, 
imless special consent lias been given for an extension of time of payment. 
However, the time of payment of an advance can not be extended beyond 
three years from the original date of the advance. 

The rate of interest of aai advance will be determined from time to time 
by the board of directors. Under the law, a bank, banker or trust com¬ 
pany obtaining advances on the basis of loans made by it for agricultural 
purposes may not charge upon such loans a rate of inteiest greater than 2 
per cent in excess of the rate charged by the Corporation. This provision, 
however, does not authorize a bank, banker or tnist company to charge a 
gieater rate of interest than is permitted by State law. 

The note or other obligation of the borrower, against which advances 
are made must be adequately secured in each instance and where drafts 
accepted by the borrower are tendered, they must be accompanied by an 
instrument of pledge or other collateral agreement, conferring on the 
Corporation a valid lien on the .security to be pledged. 
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In exceptional cases the Corporation is authorized to purchase from 
domestic banks, bankers or trust companies, notes, drafts, bills of exchange 
or other instruments of indebtedness secured by chattel mortgages, ware¬ 
house receipts, bills of lading or other instruments in writing, conveying 
or securing marketable title to staple agricultural products, including live 
stock. Such purchases may be made at any time prior to i July 1922. 

Applications for such sales must prove that the applicant is under some 
statutory or other legal disability to apply for and obtain an advance 
pursuant to the provisions of paragraph i of section 24 of the Act. 

The Corporation will not purchase paper having a maturity at the 
time of purchase of more than one year, and may not extend the time of 
pajrment of any such paper beyond three years from the date upon which 
it was acquired by the Corporation. 

(b) Advances to Co-operative Associations, ~ In order to qualify for 
advances under section 24 a co-operative association must satisfy the 
following requirements : 

(а) It must be a co-operative marketing association of producers 
of agriculture products, operating under marketing agreements which 
confer upon the association unlimited power to sell or pledge the agrioil- 
tural commodity in question. 

(б) It must be oiganized on a true co-operative basis; that is all 
distribution of net proceeds must be made to its members in proportion to 
the amount of products received from them or marketed for their account. 
If the association is a capital-stock corporation, ownership of stock should 
be confined substantially to farmer members, and the dividends upon the 
capital-stock limited to a reasonable return upon the capital invested, 
all distribution of proceeds in excess of such reasonable return being made 
to members in proportion to the amount of products received from them or 
marketed for their account. 

(c) It must be incorporated, either as a stock corporation or as a 
corporation without capital stock. 

A mere credit union, whether or not incorporated, formed for the sole 
purpose of obtaining loans, and not operating as a marketing association, 
can not qualify as a co-operative association of producers. If such a credit 
union, which is incorporated under the laws of a State or of the United 
States, has resources adequate to the undertaking contemplated, it may 
qualify as a " financing institution 

A co-operative association may apply for advances provided it has 
made or will have made corresponding advances for agricultural purposes. 
The aggregate amount of advances which may be received by such an 
association from the Corporation may at no time exceed the unpaid ad¬ 
vances made by the association. 

Expenditures or advances by an association on account of permanent 
investiments in real estate, plant or other fixed assets do not come within 
the definition of an advance for an agricultural purpose. 

Advances may be made at any time prior to i July 1922. The matur¬ 
ity of advances will depend upon the requirements of the crop to be finan- 
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ced and will not extend later than one year from the date of the advance* 
Any liquidation of the association’s advances must be reimbursed at the 
same time to the Corporation. 

The conditions regarding the rate of interest are the same as in the case 
of advances to banking institutions which have made advances for agri¬ 
cultural purposes. 

Advances may be made by the War Finance Corporation against the 
promissory note or notes of the borrowing association with adequate se¬ 
curity in each instance. The form of security may differ according to the 
requirements of the situation and the financial resources of the borrow¬ 
ing association, but will generally consist on negociable warehouse receipts 
or other negociable documents conferring to the Corporation marketable 
title to the agricultural products in question. The Corporation may re¬ 
quire in addition notes or indorsements of the members of the association, 
or other additional security. Where the security consists of warehouse 
receipts, the warehouse in which the products are stored and the form of 
receipt must be approved by the Corporation, and the Corporation will 
reserve the right to make, at the expeUvSe of the association, periodical in¬ 
spections of such warehouses. 

It is stated that for those co-operative associations which may be 
unable, under the preceding terms, to qualify for direct advances from the 
Corporation, arrangements may be made in proper cases by which 
responsible banks which have made advances to such associations for 
agricultural purposes may obtain corresponding advances from the Corp¬ 
oration. 

The conditions relating to orderly marketing, payment of advances 
and custody of collateral are substantially the same as in the case of 
advances to banks, bankers and trust companies. 


§ 8 . The advances made. 

The following tables give details of the advances made by the War 
Finance Corporation from 4 January to 30 November 1921, and a summary 
of the advances made from the date of its establishment to 30 No¬ 
vember 1921. 


Tabee I. — Advances Granted [or Export and Agricultural Purposes from 
4 January to 30 November 1921, Classified according to the Commodities 
in respect of which they were granted. 


Advances granted to assist exports: 

Grain... 

Tobacco. 

Cotton. 

Canned fruits. 

Dried fruits. 


% 

11,500,000 

3,591.370 

28,422,373 


400,000 

1,250,000 


Carried forward . . - 45,163,743 
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% 

ByougM forward . . . 45,163,7^3 

Meat products. 1,000,000 

Condensed milk. 1,000,000 

Sugar-mill machinery. 359,866 

Agricultural macliinery. 500,000 

Textile products, sheet steel, copper, railroad equipment. 3,430,466 

Total . . . 51,454.075 

Advances granted for agricultural puiposes : 

Grain . 15,000,000 

Cotton. 22,492,427 

Ivive stock. 12,553,111 

Si^ar beets. 5,010,000 

Rice. 2,250,000 

Canned Iruits. 300,000 

General agricultural purposes . 24,417,467 

Total . . . 82,023,005 


Total advances granted for expoit and agricultural purposes . 133,547,215 


Table II. — Advances Granted for Export and Agricultural Purposes from 
4 January to 30 November 1921, Classified according to the Institutions 
or Persons to which they were Granted. 


To co-operative associations. 52,400,000 

To banking and financing institiitioub. 72,447,606 

To exporters. 8,699,609 


Total . . . 133,547,215 


Table III. — Sttmmary of Advances made by the War Fniance Corporation 
from the date of its establishment to 30 Novemba 1921. 



Amounts 

advoucsd 


Amounts 

Rcpd 5 uieuts outstandmg 
'^oNovcmtxariQsi 


Advance imdet the wtir powers of the | 

Corpotaticm. 30 ^, 720 , 2-12 ^ 241,251,050 I 65,460,156 


Advances under the Acts of 3 Mdich igx^ 
and 24 Atigust 1921. I 

On exports.' 74,986,981 31,1 1 T ,057 ^3,8^5,923 

For general agricultural and livc-slock 

purposes. ? . 33,451*510 100,095 33,345,415 


_*_ro8,43S,49i 3i,247,X52 77,^91,33^ 

Total advances nude • • . | 415,158.703 I 272,498,208 I 142,660,494 
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The services rendered by the Corporation, however, cannot be measured 
by the mere financial statement of its operations. Its very existence 
with the large funds at its command, has tended to inspire confidence, has 
opened up other avenues of credit and has facilitated the financing of trans¬ 
actions through the usual channels. In many cases advances authorized 
b}' the Corporation have not been consummated because the applicants, 
strengthened by the assurance of aid from the Corporation, have been 
able to obtain in other ways the credit facilities which they required. In 
fact, the experience of the Corporation is stated to have been that wherever 
it has lent or agreed to lend a dollar it has produced confidence to such •an 
extent that others were willing to lend many dollars. 

W. E. H. E. 



Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


ECONOMIC AND SOaAD CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICUIvTURAD CLASSES 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

« 

THE MAINTENANCE OF THE AGRICUETURAE LABOUR SUPPLY 

IN ENGLAND AND WALES DURING THE WAR {Continues) 

§ 5. WOMBN I,ANDWOKEBRS. 

Estimates of the mimber of women employed in agriculture in England 
and Wales before the War vary so greatly that little rdiance can be placed 
on their accuracy (i). It is certain, however, that the number showed 
a progressive decline between 1851 and 1901. According to the census 
taken at different times the number of female farm employees was 143,021 
in 1851; 90,249 in i86t; 57,988 in 1871; 40,346 in 1881; 24,150 in 1891, 
and 12,002 in 1901. 

In 1911 the number of women returned as agricultural labourers 
was 13,245. In addition to these there were 20,027 women returned as 
farmers or graziers; 56,856 as farmers’ or graziers’ rdatives assisting in 
the work of the farm; 2,449 market gardeners, and 2,176 in other classes 
of agricultural occupations, making a total of 94,722 women engaged in 
agriculture. 

The census having been taken in April many women mote or less reg¬ 
ularly engaged in agriculture and the very large number who were casually 
employed were not enumerated. The Census of Production, taken in 
June 1907, gave very different results. According to this estimate the 
number of females engaged in agriculture in England and Wales was 244,000, 
including 144,000 members of ocarpiers’ fanilies, 68,000 other persons 
perman«itly employed, and 32,000 persons temporarily employed. 

(i) Boass OF AOKteoxaentB aim Fishskcbs ; Bsport of SuB-CamasxBB avasemo 
30 coNsiDm 3SB SUFX03MSN3 OB WouEK UT AoKrcDXXDBS. I^ondon, igig. — Boabd of 
A as]iccii.30SB AHD Bishbbibs : Wamss Aim Coimixioira of ’Eamxmaasrs vs Aobicdxsobb : 
Vox. 1, Gekbbal Kbfobt. I^ondaii, tgig. 
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Here there are discrepancies not easily explained. It would seem 
that in the Census of Population farmers’ wives were not induded *as as¬ 
sisting the farmer, but that in many cases they were so induded in the 
Census of Production. It is also probable that many women who worked 
more or less in the fields did not return themselves in the Census of 
Population as employed on farm work. 

Obvioudy exact conclusions cannot be drawn from figures so tmre- 
liable. It may, however, be said that comparativdy little regular work 
on the farms was done by women, though they were largely employed on 
seasonal work. There were some exceptions to this. In Northumberland 
and other northern counties the decline in the number of women labourers 
was not so marked as elsewhere. In Wales, where small pastoral holdings 
are numerous, the women usually took entire charge of milking and dairy 
work and of the feeding of yotmg stock, while many of the smaller lull 
feirms were run entirely by women, the men being engaged in mining or 
quarrying (1). ^ 


A. The Need of Wontm Workers. 

Early in the War it was seen that it would be necessary to induce 
women to work upon the land in greater numbers. The problem presented 
itsdf under two aspects. It was necessary to encourage the village women 
to give the whole or part of their time to agricultural work in their own 
neighbourhoods, and, on the other hand, to enlist the services of towns¬ 
women for work on the land. We shall see that the village women proved 
the laiger source of labour, but that the townswomen, thojigh less nu¬ 
merous, played a specially important part since by their example and 
enthusiasm they encouraged the village women to come forward and by 
their mobility they were particularly useful in ineeting sudden emergencies. 

In devdoping the emplo3mient of women on the land many difldcul- 
ties had to be overcome. A complex administrative organization was 
necessary, and elaborate arrangements had to be made for the training 
of the women who offered their services. The townswomen and others 
who were wiUmg to go to any district to which they might be sent were 
mostly enrolled in a mobile force known as the Women’s Land Army. 
Hdp was also given by voluntary associations such as the Women’s 
National I^and Service Corps. 

B. The DifflcuUies to be Overcome, 

There existed fix the minds of rural women the idea that work on the 
land was degrading and this prejudice had to be eradicated before they 
could be induced to offer their services. It was by the example of educ¬ 
ated women who took up farm work out of patribtism or of townswomen 

(i) B.OBSRXS (Mrs. M. ^yn): Tlie Women of Wales and Agricolture. Journal of the Board 
of ApiouUure^ October 19ZS, 
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who did not feel the same prejudice, by persistent propaganda and by 
the women's growing sense of the national danger that this difficulty was 
eventually overcome (i). The whole attitude of country women towards 
emplo3"ment on the land became changed and those who had alw'ays 
shared in the work of the farm came to take a new pride in their occupa¬ 
tion (2). 

Even more formidable was the prejudice of the farmers against 
women labourers (3). This was partly overcome by systematic propa¬ 
ganda, b^’^ demonkrations of women's work, and by published accounts 
of what women had accomplished (4), but it was finally removed when the 
women proved themselves thoroughly efficient in many branches of agri¬ 
cultural work. It may be noted that the farmers’ prejudice was less strong 
against the \illage women, even if unskilled, than against the imported 
women labourers (5). 

Another difficulty arose from the fl.uctuating nature of the demand 
for women's labour (6). Apart from variations due to the weather and 
to the seasons, there was great tmcertainty as to the extent to which the 
farmers could rely upon other sources of labour, such as soldiers released 
for work on the land, or prisoners of war. The demands of the Army, 
too, varied according to the condition of affairs at the Front and the at¬ 
titude of the Ttibtmals towards the agricultural labourers who still re¬ 
mained on the land was consequently uncertain. 

In regard to the mobile labourers, the difficulty of finding accommoda¬ 
tion was a serious one (7). We shah see what steps were taken to meet 
it, but the difficulty was never completely overcome. 

A difficulty affecting the village women was that many of them were 
unable to work on the land until provision was made for taking care of 
their children (8). Others were prevented from offering their services 
by want of suitable clothing (9). 

C. The Administratwe Organization. 

It was only gradually that an administrative organization arose in 
connection with women’s labour on the land. 

In 1915 women's county committees, working either in co-operation 

(i) Eknlb (Lord): The Women's Land Anny. Nvneteefiih Century and After , Januaiy 
1920. — Talbot (Miss Meriel L ) : Woman in Agricullurc during War-time. Journal of the 
Board of AgiicuUure, October 1918, 

{2) Roberts CMrs. M. Silyn): Article cited in note(x), page 313. 

(3) Articles by Lord Eknle and by Miss Meriel L. Talbot cited in note (i) 

(4) From December 1915 to November 1918 the Journal of the Board of Agnculfure con¬ 
tained information in every issue regarding the work which women were doing on the land. 

( 5 ) Ernle (I/>rd): Article dted in note (i). 

(6) Ernle (Lord) : Aiticiiie dted in note (i). — Lyttelton (The Hon. Mrs. Alfred): 
The Women’s Land Army. Journal of the Board of AgricuUitref October 1918. 

(7) Ebhle (Lord); Artide dted in note (i). 

(8) Journal of the Board of AsrkuUufe^ May 1916. 

(9) 36 bnle (Lord): Artide dted in note (i). 
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with or as sub-committees of the County War Agriailtural Committees 
were formed in many counties to carry on propagandist work with a view 
to inducing women to enrol themselves for farm work for whole or part 
time (i). Rarly in 1916 it was noted that such committees had already 
been formed in 25 counties. 

In Cornwall women's committees were formed in each parish, the 
members of which were to make a canvass of the women of the parish, 
to compile a register of women willing to work on the land and to make 
provision for their training by local instructresses (2). The system of 
village registers was recommended by the labour Exchange Department 
of the Board of Trade for general adoption in August 1915 (3). 

In February 1916 the Board of Agriculture urged the formation in 
every county of a Women's Farm I^abour Committee, with local 
subcommittees, working in concert with the War Agricultural Com¬ 
mittees, but carrjdng on its campaign with its own staff and 
organization (4). 

The system recommended was that when a Women's Farm Tabour 
Committee had been set up, it should appoint District Committees 
or Local Representatives and Village Registrars with a view to under¬ 
taking a systematic canvass of the women of the county and the formation 
of a register of those women who were willing to offer their services. It 
was suggested that the War Agricultural Committee should delegate to 
the Women's Farm Labour Committee all questions relating to women's 
work on the land, and that two or more members of each committee should 
be co-opted on the other committee. A similar method might be adopted 
to co-ordinate the work of the District War Agriciiltural Committees and 
of the Women’s Farm Labour Sub-Committqps. 

One of the duties of the Women’s Committees was to arrange for hold¬ 
ing meetings for the purpose of inviting and encouraging women to work 
on the land A panel of approved women ^eakers was drawn up by the 
Board of Agriculture. 

Early in 1916, too, the Board of Trade increased the number of organ¬ 
izers of women's work attached to the Labour Exchanges. 

In January 1917 a Women's Branch of the Board of Agriculture was 
formed. Two months ''later it was more fully organized and became a 
section of the Food Production Department (5). It was made responsible 
for the sdection, training and placing of the women who volunteered 

(1) J&ufml of the Board of AgriottUvre, Eebruary 1916. 

(2) Journal of Pie Board of AgricuUure, December 1915. 

{3) Notes on war service for cotmti?7-wDmen issued by the Labotur Exchange Department 
of the Board of Trade {Journal of the Board of AgricuUuret August X9X5)* 

(4) CSrcular Letter, dated 23 February 1916, addressed by the Board of A®ciculture 
to Couuty War Agricultxiral Committees [JoumaX of the Board of Agrictdture, itfiarch 1916). 

(5) Circular Letter, dated 30 March I9i7> addressed by the Pood Production Depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal 
of the Board of AgricuXiuret May 1917). 
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for the Women’s !Land Army. To ensure efficient organization for the 
work, the Women’s War A^cultural Committee in each county was 
asked to set up an Executive Committee with the following Sub- 
Committees : 

(1) A County Selection and Allocation Committee with subsidiary 
Committees in the County Districts. 

(2) An Instruction and Depot Comifiittee. 

(3) A Finance Committee. 

(4) A Wages Committee. 

The County Selection and Allocation Committee was expected to 
co-operate in the closest way with the Employment Exchanges ; to select 
the National Service and other volunteers, arranging for their medical 
inspection and the provision of their outfit, and for placing them, through 
the County Instruction and Depot Committee into Training Centres, or 
straight on a farm with the Government aHowance of 15s a week for tiaree 
weeks, paid to them while they were being instructed in their work by 
the farmer who afterwards employed them; to inject the posts and ar¬ 
range accommodation. 

The Instruction and Depot Committee was to arrange for the training 
of the volunteers in various ways, in Agricultural Colleges and in Training 
Centres. It was also to organize a Depot to which the land workers could 
be sent if they were out of emplo3nnent through no fault of their own. 
The outfit might in some cases be stored at the Dejwt; in other‘cases, 
a storeroom under the management of voluntary workers might be arranged. 

The Finance Committee and its Treasurer (who required to be approved 
by the Board of Agriculture) were to make arrangexsaents for the disburse¬ 
ments of such Govemmenl^ money as had been assigned to the use of 
the Women’s War Agricultural Committee. 

The Wages Committee was to decide upon the fair current rate of 
wages for different types of work in the county. It was considered im¬ 
portant that repfiesentatives of the War Agricultural Committee should 
join this Committee. 

The existing organization in the different counties, whereby District 
Representatives and Village Registrars had been appointed was to be 
strengthened. 

Twdve Traveling Inspectors were appointed for England and Wales 
and in each county there was a paid Organizing Secretary, for whose work 
the Travelling Inspector was re^Donsible. 

This scheme of organization was completed by the appointment 
of Welfare Committees to look after the wdl-being of the workers. 

To meet the sudden demands for additional labour whidi occur at 
certain seasons, a Seasonal Labour Committee was set up by the Women’s 
Brandi of the Board of Agriculture (i). The Women’s National Land 
Service Corps, of which we speak later, was appointed as agent of the 

(i) 33RNLS (X^ord): Article died in note (x), page 3 x 3 . 
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Board of Agriculttire for tlie supply of seasonal workers, and in 1918 en- 
lolled 3,000 women from the Universities and elsewhere to work in the 
flax-pulling camps in Somerset, Northamptonshire and other counties (i^, 

D. Village Women, 

We have seen that the reluctance of the village women to work on 
the land was gradually overcome. Comparativdy few of them, however, 
were able to give their whole time to the work. To simplify the organ¬ 
ization of the part-time workers, use was made of group-leaders and fore¬ 
women (2). The group-leaders organized groups of part-time village women, 
went out with them at the start and, when moving to another centre left 
behind them a forewoman chosen from among the village workers. The 
forewomen arranged the time and pay sheets for their groups and paid the 
women their wages (3). A development of this system occurred later. 
In April 1918 a special appeal was issued for women with agricultural 
experience to act as “ village forewomen to lead and arrange the work 
of gangs of women on the land (4). They were to enrol in the Women’s 
T^n d Army for six months and to be prepared to work wherever they 
were required throughout Engjand and Wales. 

To enable married women to work in the fields arrangements were 
sometimes made whereby other persons, not themselves able to do agri¬ 
cultural work, would look after their dbildren in their absence. In some 
cases creches were established for the children of married workers. In 
this the War Agricultural Committee of tlie Holland Division of Lincoln¬ 
shire took the lead (5). Thus at Holbeach an tmfumished house was 
hired and furnished partly by gifts of furniture and partly by a fund 
of £25 collected from local farmers. Accommodation was pro\ided 
for thirty children, preference being given to infants if applications were 
in excess of that number. The charges for taking in and feeding children 
were’6^i. per day for an infant up to three 37ears old and 4^. per day each 
for a second and third child. 

In other cases women who could not themselves undertake farm work 
relieved the workers of part of their home duties by mending the familys 
clothes, by cooking the dinner, etc (6). 

The village women would have come forward in greater numbers 
if they could have provided themselves with suitable clothes and foot- 

{i) Talbot (JiGss Meriel L.): Artide dted in note (1), page ^1^,—Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture, July 1919. 

(2) Circular I<etter, dated 30 March 1917, addressed by the Bood Producticai Depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Brccutive Committees {Journal 
of the Board of AgricuUurc, May 1917)- 

(3) Bknlb (Lord): Artide dted in note (i), page 3i4» 

(4) Notice issued by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture in 
April 1918 {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, May 1918), 

(5) JouiyuilofiheB<H»dofAgHcuUufe,WBiS't^ 9 t^^> 

(6) Journal of the Board of AgricuUure, December 1915* 
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wear(i). This obstacle was partly overcome by arrangements made 
in the Spring of 1916 by the Board of Agriculture with the Co-operative 
Wholesale Societ}" for the stipply of suitable clothing toW omen's Committees 
at the lowest wholesale terms (a). At the end of 1916, in view of the 
increasing shortage of labour, the Co-operative Wholesale Society found 
it necessary to notify the Board of Agriculture that it would not be pos¬ 
sible for them to continue their arrangements for the supply of clothing {3). 
Arrangements were, however, subsequent!}" made by the Women's Branch 
of the Board of Agriculture whereby they were able to sell clothing at cost 
price to women vrho, for a certain period, liad worked on the land for 
24 hours a week (4). They also sold boots to land workers at wholesale 
prices, and allowed a bonus of 5s. a pair to women who fulfilled the same 
conditions. 

In spite of all the difficulties the numbers of women employed upon 
the land as part-time workers w-as more than trebled. It was estimated that 
in September 1918 at least 300,000 such women were at work (5). 

In recognition of their patriotic spirit, the Board of Argiculture, in 
conjunction with the Board of Trade, proposed early in 1916 to grant a 
certificate, emblazoned with the Royal Arms, to women land workers (6). 

It was afterwards decided tliat an armlet of green baize bearing a red 
crown might, in the discretion of the County Women's War Agricultural 
Committees, be issued to any woman or girl over school-leaving age who 
had actually worked on the land for not less than 30 days or 240 hours (7). 
The distribution of the armlets was entnisted to the IMstrict Representa¬ 
tives of the Coimty Women's War Agricultural Committees, vrho as a 
rule, issued them through the Village Registrars. Any woman who had 
qualified for an armlet was also entitled to receive a certificate, signed by 
the Presidents of the Board of Trade and the Board of Agriculture, bearing 
the Royal Arms emblazoned in colours (8). 

E. The Women's Land Army, 

In January 1917 it was decided to form a mobile I^and Army consisting 
of women who were prepared to give their whole time and to go any¬ 
where or undertake any agricultural work at the direction of the Board 
of Agriculture (9). The first appeal to women to join the T^d Army 
was issued in March by the National Ser\dce Department and 45,000 women 
responded to the appeal. 

(1) EaRNLE (I/Drd): Artide dted in note (i), page 314. 

(2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, April 1916. 

(3) Journal of the Board of AgrtcuUure, January 1917* 

(4) Ernlr (Eord): Artide dted in note (i), page 314. 

(5) EaE(NX£ (IfOrd): Artide dted in note (i), page 31 

( 6 ) Circular letter, dated 23 February 1916, addressed by the Board of Agriculture 
to County War Agricultural Committees {Journal of ike Bowrd of AgrieuHure, March 1916). 

(7) Journal of the Board of Agricalfure, January 1917. 

(8) For the badges and awards of merit given to Eaud Army women see page 331- 

(9) Ebnub (T^ord): Artide dted in note (i), pagQ 314, 
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At first the women were recruited by the National Service Depart¬ 
ment and handed over for selection, training, equipping and placing to 
the Women’s Branch of the Food Production Department (i). The entire 
organization of the Women’s Dand Army was afterwards entrusted to 
that Department and it was through the Women's Committees in each 
county, in consultation with the Employment Exchanges, that the work 
was carried out. 

In the autumn of 1917 an arrangement was made whereby, 
to prevent overlapping, women recruited for work under the Forage 
Committee of the War Office and under the Timber Supply Department 
of the Board of Trade were included in the Land Army (2). Recruits 
were accepted for any of the three sections of the Land Army, but were to 
agree to be transferred to either of the other sections if the nationalinterest 
required it. Enrolment was for one year (Class A) or for six months 
(Class B), except for the Forage Section, which was only for one year. 
Women who had already enrolled for the period of the War in the Land 
Army could, if they so desired, be enrolled under the new scheme for one 
year. 

During the first few months after the formation of the Land Army 
the women met with considerable discouragement, through the prejudice of 
the farmers and tlie uncertain demand for their labour (3). The demand, 
however, increased after the summer of 1917 and the women found the 
opportunity to prove their utility. The need for Land Army women 
was most strongly felt after the call-up of men in the months from April 
to June 1918. During these months a recruiting campaign was vigorously 
pushed in the provinces as well as in London and met with great success. 
Over 28,000 volunteers offered themselves as a result of this campaign ( 4 ) - 

In September of the same year, 16,000 Land Army women were at 
work, and this was the highest figure whidi was reached at any one time (5). 

Besides working continuously on farms, the Land Army women were 
called upon to meet sudden demands for seasonal labour and on account 
of their mobility they often proved themsdves exceedingly valuable in 
difficult circumstances. 

Recruiting and Selection, — The method of recruiting and selecting 
women for the Land Army was as follows (6): Forms of application were 
obtainable at any post office. On signing one of these, a woman received 
a summons from the nearest Emplo3mient Exchange to appear before a 
joint committee of the Employment Exchange and the District Sdection 
and Allocation Committee of the Women's War Agricultural Committee 
Her railway ticket to the place indicated was sent to her. 


(x) Journal of the Board of Agficvlture, October 191}^. 

(2) Journal of the Board of AgricuUure, October 1917 and February 1918. 

(3) Kluraa (Lord); Artide cited in note (i), page 314* 

(4) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, June and July 1918. 

(5) (Lord): Axtide dted in note (x), page 3x4. 

( 6 ) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, May X017. 
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She was interviewed by the District Selection and Allocation Committee 
who considered whether she was physically fit for work on the land. If 
she were accepted for service the O^mmittee then decided {a) that she 
was sufiicently skilled to go straight to a farm as a paid worker, or {b) that 
she was suitable to receive a bursary (15s. a week) and to be allocated 
direct to the approved farm on which she was to work, or {c)*that she re¬ 
quired four we^s' training at a centre. 

The recruit was then given a medical certificate, which she was to 
have filled in, either by her own doctor at her own expense or by one of 
the doctors on the Committee's panel. She was also given a measure¬ 
ment form for her equipment to fill in at once. She was then given her 
return railway ticket and told to await further orders. 

If the recruit was passed by the doctor as fit for land work, the Com¬ 
mittee carried out the decision arrived at during the interview. The med¬ 
ical examination to which the volunteers were subjected was^ severe, 
as it was necessary to maintain a high standard of fitness and* health. 
Of the women who responded to the fhst appeal, 50 per cent, were re¬ 
jected (1). 

When a recruit was to be sent to a training centre she received her 
instructions and a railway voucher from the Women's War Agricultural 
Committee, to whom all particulars were furnished by the District Com¬ 
mittee, Her progress was reported upon and, if it were satisfactory, arrange¬ 
ments were made to place her upon a farm as soon as she was ready. 

Billeting, — Through the women's organization set up in every 
county suitable billets were found for Land Army girls sent to any dis¬ 
trict. The local rate of payment was ascertained and every care was 
taken to ensure the well-bdng of the land workers (2). 

The compulsory powers of the Board of Agriculture in regard to billet¬ 
ing were very sparingly used, as it was thought that the landworkers 
would not be likely to be made comfortable in billets compulsorily ob¬ 
tained (3), In one county accommodation was obtained by compulsion 
for the women employed in threshing. In some cases camps were formed 
for the women landworkers or they were conveyed by lorries from con¬ 
venient centres. At times the accommodation provided was extremdy 
rough and the women endured considerable hardship. 

All billets, as well as training centres and hostels, were periodically 
inspected by official organizers and inspectors. 

OutfU, — The outfit of I<and Army women consisted of two overalls, 
one hat, one pair of breeches, one pair of boots, one pair of leggings, one 
jersey, one pair of dogs and one mackintosh (4). A second issue was made 
within the year of one overall, one hat, one pair of breeches, one pair of 


(z) EanxB (notd): Article died in. cote (z), page 314. 

(3) Notice issued by the Food Fzoduction Department of the Board of Agiicultuie {Jour- 
not of ^ Board of Agriculture, April zgiS), 

(3} Esnlb (Lord): Article died in note (z), page 3x4- 
(4} Emms (nord): Article dted in note (x), page 3x4. 
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boots and one pair of leggings. The value of a year's outfit was estimated 
at £7. It was obtained from the War Office Contracts Department and 
distributed to the workers in each area through the Outfit Secretary and 
Store Superintendent (both voluntary) of the Cbunty Committees. 

Wages, — At the outset a commencing wage of 185. a week and a 
minimum of 20s. per week after passing an efficiency test was guaranteed 
to women of the l^and Army. In March 1918 the commencing wage was 
increased to 20s. a week and the minimum wage after passing an efficiency 
test to 22s. a week (i) 

As from 28 April 1919 the commencing wage for women of the I/and 
Army was raised by 2s. 6 d, a week (2). They were to receive 22s. 6 d. 
for the first three months' agricultural work, which included the period of 
training, anU afterwards 25s. a week as the minimum wage. If, however, 
a higher figure had been fixed by the Agricultural Wages Board as the 
minimum wage for wpmen doing the same class of work, the Dand Army 
women were to be paid at that rate. 

To these wages must be added the value of the benefits offered by 
the Government to I^and Army women, such as free outfit, free instruc¬ 
tion, railway and travelling expenses in connection with employment and 
maintenance at a hostel while out of employment (3). 

Badges and Awards of Merit, — Women enrolling themselves in 
the I^d army for a year were given a service armlet after 30 Azys* or 240 
hours’ work on the land, a stripe for every six month's work, and a bad^ 
after two months* approved service (4). 

Two awards of merit were inaugurated in the Dand Army on 5 Octo¬ 
ber 1918 (5). The first was the Good Service Ribbon, which was awarded 
to all workers who had given six months* completely satisfactory serv¬ 
ice, both in and out of working hours. Of these ribbons 7,976 had been 
awarded up to October 1919, 

The second was the Distin^shed Service Bar, which was given for 
acts of courage and unselfish devotion in the service of others and also 
for special skill in the course of their employment. Up to October 1919, 
46 Bars were awarded, and of these 24 were given for deeds of splendid 
teurage and endurance, while 22 were awarded for really exceptional 
skill in such unaccustomed work as rearing bulls, driving tractors and 
shepherding. Ten Distinguished Service Bars were awarded to women 

(z) Circular IfCtter, dated 4 March 19x8, addressed by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal of 
the Board of AgricuUure, March 1918)- 

(2) Notice issued hy the Food Production Department of the Board of Agcicnlture» 14 
March 19x9. {Journal of the Board of AgricuUure, April XQzg). 

(3) Eirni® (IfOrd): Article dted in note (i), page 3i4« — Circular Eetter, dated 30 March 
1917, addressed by the Food Pxoduction Department of the Board of Agricultuie to County 
War Agricullmal Committees (Journal of the Board of Agriculture, May 1917)* 

(4} Journal of the Board of Agriculture, February 1918, 

(5) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, October 19x9- 
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in the tractor service, so that, though only two per cent, of the I/and Army, 
they took 23 per cent, of these honours (i). 

The DefnobilizaUon of the Land Army. — Demobilization of the Dand 
Army went on gradually after the armistice (2). In the winter of 1918-19 
many women withdrew from it. In October 1919 only 8,000 women re¬ 
mained, and it was decided to disband the Land Army on 30 November, 
by which time the potato harvest would be gathered in. The disbanded 
women were, however, encouraged to remain on the land, as their labour 
was permanently required. It was estimated that of those who were still 
enrolled at the time the Land Army was disbanded about 75 per cent, 
wished to continue to do farm work. In Surrej", for example, out of 299 
Land Army women, only 44 returned to their pre-War life. 

At the time of the disbanding of the Land Army a self-governing as¬ 
sociation, called the National Association of Landswomen was formed to 
bind together all women workers on the land. Tlys association was to 
endeavour to provide, at the expense of the workers themselves, the ad¬ 
vantages which the official organization had secured (3). 

F. The Training of Women Workers, 

One of the greatest difficulties in increasing the supply of women 
landworkers was the provision of the necessary training. Even in normal 
times the facilities offered to women were wholly inadequate, as was re¬ 
cognized by the Agricultural,Education Conference in its Report on 
Agricultural Education for Women, opportunely published in Novem¬ 
ber 1915 (4). 

TOien it was realized that it would be necessary for women to take 
their share in agriculture, a few patriotic women, cffiefly of the educated 
dass, set themselves to obtain such training or experience as would enable 
them to be of some use on the land {5). They became students for short 
terms at such of the Agricultural Colleges and Schools as were able to ac¬ 
commodate them or arranged with individual fanners to get practice on 


(1) Joimtalof the Board of AgncuUurefGQQom'kf^x 1919. * 

(2) Journal of ihe Board of Apiculture, Ootoh^ 1919.— Ernle (Lord): Article dted 
in note (i), page 314. 

(3) Journal of ihe Board of AgrUuUure, December 1919. — Ernle (Lord); Axtide died 
iu note (i), page 314. 

{4) Report op the Agricuttctral Education Conprrbnce on Agricultural Educ¬ 
ation FOR Women. London, 1915. — In June 1910, the Rnial Education Conference was 
constituted by the Boaid of Agriculture and tlie Board of Education for a term of tliree years. 
This period having e:q)ifed, the Conference was reconstituted hy the Board of Agriculture 
under the name of the Agricultural Education Conference (See Journal of ihe Board of Agri- 
cuUure, October 1914}. Before the outbreak of the War the Board referred to the Conference 
the question of agricultural education for women. A suhnnary of its Report on this question 
was given in the Journal of tker Board of Agriculture of December 1915, 

(5) JilACQUEEN (imss M. M.): The Training of Women on the Land. Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture, October 1918. 
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the farms. These women usually paid for their own training or worked 
without wages until they were competent. Other women obtained by 
similar methods a training in horticulture. 

During 1915 a training centre was established on a farm in Esses 
by the Women’s Farm and Garden Union. Instruction in all forms of 
farm work was given for a period of 12 weeks. The students usually paid 
for their maintenance, but the Union paid for the instruction. The women 
thus trained quickly found employment, many of them obtaining respon¬ 
sible positions. 

In a Notice issued by the Eabour Exchange Department of theBoard 
of Trade in August 1915 stating that women were required for agricultural 
work it was suggested that the necessary training in milking and dair3dng 
should be given by farmers who intended to employ the trained women on 
their own farms (i). It was also stated that there were a few agricultural 
colleges and private farms where a short course of training could be obtained 
on payment of a fee, the cost being usually about £i per week for instruc¬ 
tion, board and lodging. In many counties there were travelling dairy 
schools which provided short courses of instruction, usually extending over 
about ten days, while a few County Education Authorities were arranging 
special short courses of training with a view to preparing women for light 
farm work. The Board of Agriculture had arranged for a limited number of 
courses of training extending over two to four weeks to be given at certain 
Agricultural Colleges; in these courses maintenance was provided and 
no cost was involved for the women under training. 

In November 1915 the President of the Board of Agriculture addressed 
a Circular Tetter on the training of women for work on the land to the War 
Agricultural Committees (2). He stated that the experiments which had 
been made in a few counties since the outbreak of the War had proved 
that it was possible, by providing selected women with short courses of 
training, to make an appreciable addition to the number of available farm 
workers. In a Memorandum which accompained the letter these experi¬ 
ments were described. 

The objects aimed at were (a) in the case of women entirely unac¬ 
quainted with agriculture, to give them an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with farm work and thereby gaining some confidence in themselves 
before seeking employment as wage-earners, and {b) in the case of women 
already familiar with farm work, to provi^ them with opportunities of 
extending their knowledge and increasing their efficiency. To meet these 
objects three methods had been tried. 

In Cornwall the women's committees which were formed in each 
parish selected a number of capable women competent to act as instruc¬ 
tresses. These local instructresses held classes in such subjects as milking, 
the preparation of cattk foods and feeding calves, pigs and dairy cattle. More 

t 

(x) Notes on agxiculttixal work and training for women issued by tke Board of Trade 
(Ifabour Exchange Department) df ^ Board of AgriotUiure, August X915}. 

(«} JourmU of the Board of Agriettkure, December Z9X^« 
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advanced instruction in dairy work was undertaken, if required, by the 
regular County Staff Instructresses. Classes by the local instructresses 
were also held in other branches of farm work, such as hoeing roots, har¬ 
vesting hay and com, lifting potatoes, weeding and gardening. 

The usual arrangements were for a farmer who had an efficient dairy 
woman to place her and the required number of cows at the disposal of 
the parish committee. Similarly, a farmer would allow a competent woman 
to hold a class in turnip hoeing, or any other branch of light farm work, 
on his land. The farmer was required to continue to pay the instructress 
her regular wage and she received, in addition, sixpence a day from county 
funds. In this way the number of women capable of working on the land 
was increased at very little cost to public funds. 

In Nottinghamshire a different scheme was adopted. The Notting¬ 
ham Comity Council Advisory Labour Committee arranged for eight 
women to be housed at a farm-house in the county. The farmer allowed 
his farm to be used for the purpose free of rent, and gave a donation and 
weekly subscription towards general e:q)enses. The women were selected 
by the Labour Exchanges from a large number of applicants and the course 
of training lasted three weeks. Two courses were held. Four of the women 
worked on the central farm and four on two neighbouring farms. The 
farmers in each case arranged for the instruction to be given, and gave the 
women their breakfast and diimei in return for the work done. The vol¬ 
untary services of a matron superintendent were obtained to supervize 
the working of the scheme and the assistance of the County Agricultural 
Organizer and the Instructor in Agricultural Processes were also secured. 

The pupils were given instruction in milking both in the morning 
and in the afternoon, and they also assisted with calves, pigs and poultry, 
hay-making, root singling and hoeing, top dressing with artificials, clean¬ 
ing and whitewashing cowsheds, gardening and pea picking. The course 
of instruction was too short to give a thorough training to the pupils, 
but it enabled them to become accustomed to rural life and conditions and 
gave the Labour Exchanges an opportunity of judging of their ability 
to take situations which farmers had applied to them to fill. 

The third scheme was that carried out by the Board of Agriculture. 
The Board arranged with the Labour Exchanges and certain A^cultural 
Colleges and Farm Schools, situated in different parts of England and Wales 
for the training of a number of young women who were willing to accept 
employment as milkers and to undertake light farm work. The Board 
undertook the payment of the pupils' travdling expenses as well as of their 
board, lodging and tuition at the institution. The women were sdected 
by the Labour Exchanges, who undertook to place the women out on farms 
o]j completion of their training. 

The scheme was in operation for 25 weeks and the women selected 
were in nearly every case without previous expeiience of agricultural work. 
The length of the course varied from two to four weeks. In all, 218 women 
were passed through the course of training and of these 199 were placed 
in employment. A few unsuitable women were selected and the two- 
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weeks’ course was too short, but, as an experiment, the scheme was success¬ 
ful. The wages received by women trained under the scheme varied from 
5s. to los. weekly when board and lodging were provided, or from 14s. 
to 20s. weekly when they lived out, cottages and perquisites being provided 
in some cases. 

As a result of the Circular issued by the President of the Board of 
Agriculture the instruction of women in light farm work and in milking 
was quickly organized in a considerable number of counties. The sys¬ 
tems adopted were various. In some counties, training was given at ap¬ 
proved farms; the shortest period for which training was given was from 
two to four weeks in Bedfordshire and Herefordshire; the longest period 
was 12 weeks in West Sussex. In other counties courses of instruction 
for women were opened at Agricultural Colleges and Farm Schools, this 
being facilitated by the fact that the number of men students was greatly 
• reduced. In other counties special training centres were established. In 
others, again, classes were organized in the different villages, as had been 
done in Cornwall (i). 

In the autumn of 1916 the Board of Agriculture offered to lyocal 
Education Authorities grants equal to two thirds of any expenditure 
they incurred in the training of women land workers (2). A number 
of scholarships of the value of £4 were also awarded providing for a four 
weeks* course of instruction at certain recognized institutions. Such 
scholarships were granted to applicants who were approved by the Women’s 
War Agricultural Committee and undertook to give a stated period of 
service on the land after training. Advantage was taken of the scholar¬ 
ships by several of the voluntary organizations which helped to enlist 
the services of women workers and by individual women who desired 
to make themselves more efiBicient. It was particularly advantageous 
to women who were already occupied on the land but were compelled to 
take up unaccustomed taslm owing to the withdrawal of the men. 

The short courses of instruction served to give the women some notion 
of the use of farm implements and the care of young stock, but their train¬ 
ing had necessarily to be completed by experience, They were usually 
quick to learn, as Ihey had not oaily grit and determination, but a freshness 
of mind which the farm labourer had largely lost (3). 

In 1916, as an outcome of the experiment made by the Women's 
Farm and G^den Union in the training of educated women, the Women's 
National Uand Service Corps was formed, primarily for the purpose of 
training educated women to act as forewomen in charge of gangs of women 


(1) Rot a stumoaiy of the provision made for instruction jn 35 of the administtative count¬ 
ies In Eniftand and Wa|e8, see the issue of June 1916 of the Journal of the Board of AgriouUure, 
In the issue of July 19x6, a full account was given of a training centre established iniheI4nd- 
sey Division of I4ncolxishire, and in the issue of December 19x6 notes were published on two 
tcaining centres formed in Nottinghamshire and a centre foxmed in Hertfordshire. 

(3) MacQUEser (Miss M. m); Article dted in note is), page 3^2* 

(3) Tainox (Miss Meiiel X^.): Article cited in note (z), page 314* 
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workers on the land. The Government gave a grant to the Corps propor¬ 
tionate to the sums raised from voluntary subscriptions (i). 

Arrangements for the training of the women joining the Corps were 
made by the Women’s Farm and Garden Union, to whom various farms 
were lent for the purpose by different members (2). Facilities were also 
offered by certain Agricultural Colleges and Farm Institutes. The training 
was always for six weeks and was directed to making competent cow- 
women or horse-women of the members of the Corps. Most of the women 
who were enrolled paid for their own maintenance while training, but a 
certain number of free trainings were given, the expense being met by 
subscriptions to the Corps. 

The methods whereby the Uand Army recruits were trained were as 
follows (3): 

1. Training under the bursary systems. 

2. Training at a practice farm. 

3. Training at an organized centre. 

Under the bursary system the recruit was sent direct to the farmer 
who was to employ^ her. In consideration of training her for the work 
for which he required her, the farmer was allowed to have the recruit for 
three weeks without paying her any wages. During this period the I^and 
^Lrmy made an allowance for her maintenance. 

This system had the disadvantage that in many cases the farmer 
only trained the recruit for one particular process and when the season 
for that process was over she required further training before she was of 
much use to another employer. 

Under the practice farm system the farmer undertook to train one, 
two or more women for four to six weeks. In return for the training he had 
the benefit of the women's labour, the I^and Army giving them maintenance. 
The farmer did not employ the women he had trained, who were transferred 
to paid employment on other farms, but other recruits were sent to him 
to train. 

The practice farm system was not uniformly successful. Its success 
depended upon the farmers’ skill in imparting instruction and upon his 
ability to guage the amount of work which a recruit was capable of doing. 
Moreover in certain classes of work it was very necessary that close super- 
viaon should be given until the recruit reached a fair degree of efficiency 
and the farmer had not always time to give this supervision. 

The third method was, on the whole, the most satisfactory. The 
recruits were sent to a central hostel, usually established on a farm where 
theie were adequate facilities for training a large number of recruits. 


(i) Circular Letter, dated 53 Februaiy 1916, addressed b3’ the Board,of Agriculture to 
Couaty War Agricultural Committees {Journal of the Board of Agriculture, March 1916). 

(3) MAcauBEN (Miss M. M.): Artide dted in note (5), page 322. 

(3) The acootmt which, follows is In the main a summary of part of the artide by ISIiss 
M. ML Maccubbn on “ The Training of Women on the Land, to which we are also indebted 
for much of the information already given on the training of women landworkets. 
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or in the centre of a district in which there were several farms suitable 
for training. The hostel was xmder the supervision of an instructress, 
who was able to give her whole attention to the work of training. 

At first the period of training was restricted to four weeks, but this 
was found to be insufiicient and the period was extended to six weeks 
with marked results. It was found that the last two weeks of training 
greatly increased the efficiency of the recruit. At the same time effici¬ 
ency tests'' were instituted. 

In the majority of cases the training was given in stock or horse work, 
though there were exceptions to this rule as in some counties the general 
farm labourer was most in request. 

It was found necessary to supplement the training with certain special 
subjects, such as thatching, hedging, etc. For such training special 
classes were usually held in connection with the training centre or, where 
the training was being given to women already in employment, at some 
central place where the women could meet after their working hours. 

Special centres were also arranged for the instruction of women trac¬ 
tor drivers. These were similar to the ordinary training centres, the in¬ 
struction being given specially in the manageffient of the tractors and of 
the various implements attached to them, and in the general work of 
cultivation. When the demand for women drivers increased, recruits 
were placed for work and training under skilled operators The period 
of training was from four to six weeks. 

Some of the I<and Army recruits received a short training in gardening 
and were afterwards employed by market gardeners. 

During the winter of 1917-18 short courses of instruction in the plant¬ 
ing of forest trees were given in the Forest of Dean by the Office of Woods, 
with the object of securing a number of forewomen capable of dealing 
with the gangs of women labour working at afforestation. 

In making arrangements for the training of the Dand Army, some 
difficulty was caused by the fluctuating demand for women's labour, 
which made it necessary to have a larger number of women in training 
at one time than at anotiier. In the Spring of 1918, the number of women 
in training was between 300 and 400 ; in the July following the number 
had risen to 2,775. Between March 1917 and May 1919, some 23,000 
women passed through the training centres (i). 

G. The Kinds of Farm Work done by Women. 

In the first appeals to women to offer their services for work on the 
land, they were asked to undertake light farm work," but it is remarkable 
how, as time went on, women more and more undertook the heaviest 
forms of labour. There was, moreover, a steady increase in their 
efficiency. 

I 

(i) ^RNLE (I<ord): Artide cited in note (i), page 314. 
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As early as October 1917 a Test Meeting for women land workers of 
the midland counties was held at Edgbaston (i). About 250 women faim 
workers entered for the Tests. The candidates were divided into three 
classes of workers, according as they had worked for twelve months or 
more on a farm, for six months, of tor three months. The Schedule was 
drawn up with'a view to testing the general capacity of candidates for 
all-round farm work, as well as for special branches, such as those of the 
wagoner and the cowman. 

Although 75 marks out of a possible 100 were necessary to secure 
an efficiency certificate and 70 per cent, for a highly commended certifi¬ 
cate, in the milking tests not a single candidate failed. The results 
in regard to forms of labour usually regarded as less suited to women 
labour were almost equally striking. Besides milking by hand and by 
machinery, the tests included pulling, cleaning and piling roots; hoeing 
and singling roots ; trussing ; thatching ; loading and unloading ; mowing 
by hand; grooming, harnessing and driving; ploughing; ridging; drill¬ 
ing ; motor-tractor driving. The proportion of women who failed in 
the tests was very small. 

The work of tractor ploughing by women was started in the autumn 
of 1917, when farmers were strongly of opinion that women were quite 
unsuited to the task (2), To meet these objections great care was taken 
in the selection and in the medical examination of recruits, while prefer¬ 
ence was given, where possible, to educated women. The number of 
women selected to receive training was 415 and of these 400 were actually 
employed. 

The experiment of employing women threshers was also tried for 
the first time in the autumn of 1917, when gangs were sent out to Lan¬ 
cashire, Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire, where they did good work (3). 
In the following year a larger scheme was started and gangs of women 
threshers were employed in Kent, Essex, Warwicfohire, Staffordshire, 
Yorkshire, Glamorgan and other counties. The women were housed 
in permanent billets and went out to their work every day. The gangs 
consisted as a rule of four Land Army women and a forewoman, and 
wages averaged 23s. per week. The work was of an arduous nature and 
trying in many ways, and only the strongest women were chosen for it. 
Some of the women improvised masks of muslin or light canvas as a pro¬ 
tection from dust and smoke. * 

* tn August 1918 returns were obtained regarding the occupations 
of 12,657 women of the Land Army and it was found that 5,734 were em¬ 
ployed as milkers, 293 as tractor-drivers, 3,971 as field-workers, 635 as 
carters, 260 as ploughman, 84 as thatchers, and 21 as shepherds, while 
the remainder were occupied in various other kinds of agricultural work (4). 

(1) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, September, October and November 1917. 

(2) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, DecAber r9i9. 

(3) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, October 1918. 

(4) EKNtiB (Eord); Article cited in note (1), page 314. 
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Writing in the Aatnnm of 1918 Miss Maiel L. Talbot stated that in 
milking and dairy work,, the care of young stock, certain kinds of field 
work and the lighter kinds of forestry women proved themselves complete¬ 
ly efficient (i) The work of women in such occupations as threshing, 
thatching, and driving motor tractors was also remarkably successful, 
but in the heavier and more monotonous kinds of work the landswoman 
was not so successful. Manual work of this kind, without variety or 
change, tended to weary her phsreically and mentally. She was more 
adapted for those kinds of work which require knack, deftness of hands 
and personal interest and care. 

I/ord Ernie, writing in the light of a year’s further e:q)erience, gave 
an estimate of the work for which women are best adapted which did not 
differ greatly from that of Miss Talbot (2). He said that experience showed 
that there were particular branches of agriculture for which women 
had special aptitudes. First among these were the handling of live-stock 
and above all, dairying and the rearing of young atiiTnals . In dealing 
with horses, their light hands compensated for any want of strength. 
They excdled in milking and dairy work, for the standard of cleanliness 
which they introduced was a vduable asset. A woman’s secret with 
animals seemed to be that to her they were not machines but individuals. 
In the lighter branches of field-work and of forestry women did admirable 
work. On market gardens their services were invaluable. In thatching, 
which was fast becoming a rare agricultural art, they proved most profici¬ 
ent. In driving motor-tractors they did at least as well as men; here 
also light hands teQ. 

There were other kinds of work in which some women had completely 
succeeded, though more exceptional qualities were needed. Here and 
there a woman proved herself to be a competent ploughman, but on 
heavy land it was doubtful whether ploughing was a suitable occupation 
for women. In the dearth of male labour threshing was imdertaken 
by women. They did it well, but it was a dirty and heavy job,’ and the pro¬ 
vision of accommodation was always a difficulty Whether women gen¬ 
erally were fitted to become shepherds was still doubtful, yet during 
, the War women did wonders among the sheep 

In some counties, as for example in Momnouthshire (3) and in Devon¬ 
shire (4), derelict farms were given over by the Oounly War Agricult 
tural Committees to the Women’s Committees to be cultivated entirely 
by women’s labour. 


(1) TAISOI (IQss Meiiel E.): Axtide cited in note (i), p^e 314. 

(2) BatniB (I/ord): Article cited in note (x), page 314. 

(3) SoBBRXS (Mrs. H. SUyn): Article cited in note (i), page 313. 

(4) HauLTN (Miss 8. C) i A Wcnoan’s Paim in Devon. Journal of ikt Boari of /igrUuHuro, 
Octoba 1918. 
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§ 6. Some other sources of eabour. 

A. Belgian Refugees, 

A few of the Belgian refugees found occupation on the land in England 
and Wales, but the number was not as large as might have been expected. 
At the date when the Government Belgian Refugees Committee issued 
its first Report (i) 100,000 refugees had arrived in England and the 
vocations of 23,907 of these had been accurately classified; only 654 had 
been engaged in their own country in an agricultural occupation. At 
this time, too, though the shortage of labour in agriculture was already 
evident, there was some hesitation about employing Belgian refugees 
lest it should be to the detriment of British’ labour. 

B. Danish Labourers, 

In March 1916 the Central Eabour Exchange Department of the Board 
of Trade undertook to try to obtain Danish labour for work on farms in 
England and Wales which were outside the prohibited areas, provided 
they were assured that engagements for not less than 12 months could be 
guaranteed, and that third class travelling expenses of the men from Den¬ 
mark would be advanced by the farmers on the understanding that such 
advances might be recouped by deductions from wages (2). 

The men were to be mainly young single men between the ages of 18 
and 25, who had had practical agricultural experience, especially in dairy 
ferming, and who had taken a short course at a farm school. The farmer 
engaging such labourers was required to board and lodge them under reas¬ 
onably comfortable conditions and to pay them the current rate of wages 
for skilled farm workers. Application for Danish labourers was to be made 
to the Board of Agriculture. 

A small number of Daqjish agricultural workmen was also recruited 
in 1918 by the Ministry of Labour (3), Every care was taken to obtain 
men who were definitely qualified to undertake agricultural work. 

C, Consdeuiious Objectors, 

To find employment for conscientious objectors a committee was 
formed at the Home Ofiice, and this Committee was able to arrange for 
the employment of some of them on the land (4). The Home Office Com¬ 
mittee preferred to send out men for work in groups, but also supplied them 


(1) Journal of the Board of Agriculttrre^ Janaaiy 1915. 

(2) Notice issued by the Board of Agriaulture ou 22 Mardi 1916 (Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture^ April X916). 

(3) Memoraudiun, dated 3 Jtme 1918, issued by the Food Froduction Department of 
the Board of Agriculture to County Wax .^riculluxal Executive Committees {Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture, June 1918). 

(4) Circular Eetter, dated 21 February 1917, addressed by the Food Production Depart 
ment of the Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Committees {Journal of the 
Board of AgriouUure, IMarch 1917). 
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in small parties to individual farms, provided the County War Agricul¬ 
tural Committees would supervize the arrangements for such parties. 

Where the men where employed in groups the Home Office bore the 
expense of housing, feeding (up to I 2 s. per week per man) and clothing 
the men, of mescal attendance and insurance, and of paying them 
their personal remuneration of a day, less any deductions. The County 
War Agricultural Committee had to undertake to house and feed the men, 
settling with the Home Office Committee the expense to be incurred, and 
cliarging it, when ’incurred, to that Committee. On the other hand 
the Home Office Committee were credited each month with the wages at 
the current local rates payable for ordinary civilian agricultural labourers. 

Where the men were sent out in small parties to farms, the County 
War Agricultural Comicnittee had first to arrange for the collection of 
information as to the farms on which this form of labour was required. 
They also arranged Eor the reception of the men, for their despatch to 
the farms and for the inspection of the accommodation, etc., provided. 
The farmer paid to the representative ot the War Agricultural Committee 
the sum fixed by the Executive Committee, with the approval of the Home 
Office Committee, as representing the local current rate of wage for men 
either (^j;) skilled or (6) unskill^ in agriculture, while the Agricultural 
Committee’s representative paid the men the sum fixed by the Home 
Office as their personal remuneration { 8 d. a day less any deductions) and 
accounted for the balance to the Home Office Committee. 

The hours worked were those obtaining in similar work in the district. 

While they were at work the conscientious objectors were not tmder 
military discipline, but were subject to civil control exercised by a respon¬ 
sible person nominated by the W^ar Agricultural Committee to act as 
agent for the Home Office, or by the employer or body of employers. Any 
man who misbehaved himself or was persistently idle or was otherwise 
unsuitable for the w^ork could be removed if the employer required and, if 
necessary, could also be made the subject of disciplinary action by the 
Home Office Committee, 

D. National Service Volunteers and War Agricultural Volunteers. 

In the spring of 1917 the Board of Agriculture made arrangements 
with the National Service Department whereby farmers would be able 
to secure for agricultural work men belonging to the National Service 
Volunteers enrolled by that Department (i). 

Farmers desirous of employing them were to apply on the proper form. 
When filled in, the forms were to be sent to the War Agricultural Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee of the county in order that they might have an oppor¬ 
tunity of considering and recommending the relative importance of the 
applications. This was to ensure that priority should be given to the 

(i) Circular Eetter, dated 27 March 1917, addressed by the Rood Productioii IJepart- 
ment of the Board of Agriculture to Agricultural Executive Committees (Journal of the 
Board of AericuUure. Mav 101 7 ). 
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applications from fanners known to be most in need of additional labour. 
Subsequently the forms were to be forwarded by the Committee to the 
District Agricultural Commissioner of the National Service Department, 
and it would be the duty of that official to endeavour to supply each 
farmer concerned with the labour he ref^uired. 

It was suggested by the Board of A^culture that the applications of 
farmers for National Service Volunteers should be dealt with by the Lab¬ 
our Sub-Committees which they had recently recommended the War 
Agricultural Executive Committees to appoint. 

In a Memorandum on the sources of additional labour for harvest 
work, dated 5 July 1918, the Food Production Department urged the 
Agricultural Executive Committees to make every effort to enrpl every 
available man under the War Agricultural Vohmteer Scheme (i). 

War Agricultural Volunteers were men who entered into an agreement 
with the Minister of National Service to undertake agricultural work 
to which they might be assigned by the Minister during the War for a 
period not exceeding 12 months in all (2). 

No man was enrolled as a War Agricultural Volunteer until he had 
actually been accepted by an employer as suitable for an actual vacancy, 
and the vacancy had be^ approved by the Agricultural Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the county. 

Vacancies for seasonal workers were not so approved. 

Men were enrolled as War Agricultural Volunteers either through 
the agency of an Emplo3unent Exchange or through the Agricultural 
Executive Committees. They were enrolled either for general work (that 
is, for work anywhere in England or Wales) or fpr local work (that is for 
work within daily reach of the volunteer's home). 

The rate of wages paid to the volunteer was the rate current for the 
job on which he was employed. Over and above his wages he received the 
following allowances: — 

1. Travelling Allowance. — {a) If the farm were at a distance 
beyond that which he could reasonably travel daily from his home, a free 
railway warrant at the commencement and completion of the work which 
he was directed to take up, or (J) if the ferm were withiu daily travelling 
distance from his home, the daily cost, if any, of a workman's return 
ticket by railway. 

2. Subsistence AUowuncc. — If the work were beyond daily 
tiaydling distance from his home and if he had dependants for whose 
maintenance he was responsible and from’ whom he was obliged to be 
separated owing to his bkug at such work, subsistence allowance at the 
following rates:— 

{a) If married, or if unmarried and his home was mainly dependent 
on him, 25. 6tf. per day for seven days per week; 

■* 

(1) Journal of the Board of AgricuUure, August 1918, 

(2) Statemeut issued by the Ministry of Natioiml Service {Journal of the Board of 
AgrieuUure, July 1918). 
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(i) If unmarried and his home was partially dependent on him, 
IS. 6 d, per day for seven days per week. 

If, after being placed in employment by the Minister of National Serv¬ 
ice, his employment, owing to no fault of his own, came to an end during 
the war, and no further work were available for him, a War Agricultural 
Volunteer was entitled to receive an out-of-work allowance at the rate 
of 3S. per day (including Sunday) for any remaining portion of a period 
of six months from the date on which he was placed in employment by 
the Minister of National Service. The first payment of this allowance 
was due one week after the commencement of unemployment. 

No man who had not attained the age of 45 at the date of his appli¬ 
cation for enrolment would be enrolled as a War Agricultural Volunteer 
imless he proved that he was in Medical Categories 33 or 03 or in Grade 3. 
The Ministry of National Ser\dce arranged that so long as a man con¬ 
tinued to be engaged as a War Agricultural Volunteer he would not be 
liable to be called up for military service, provided he applied for such 
exemption. 

Men who entered agricultural employment after 28 May 1918 could 
be enrolled as War Agricultural Volunteers and assigned to their existing 
employment, provided they were otherwise eligible for enrolment and the 
employment was approved by the Agricultural Executive Committee (i). 
Such men might claim subsistence allowance only and not daily tmvelling 
allowance. Subject to similar conditions, men who were employed on 
tton-agricultural work could be enrolled and assigned to the same employer 
for employment on agricultural work. Any man who had been placed 
as a National Service Volunteer in agriculture could, on leaving bis Na¬ 
tion al Service Volunteer job, be enrolled as a War Agricultural Vo¬ 
lunteer, notwithstanding his having been engaged in agriculture on 28 
May 1918. 


E. Schoolboys, Schoolmasters, Ministers of Religion, 

Civil Servants, etc, 

« 

In the early part of 1915 the Eabour Exchanges approached the 
various authorities which had charge of boys, including the Industrial 
and Reformatory Schools, with a view to obtaining boys for placing in 
situations on farms or market gardens {2). The number obtainable from 
this source was not, however, very large. 

The shortage of labour being much more serious in 1916 than in 1915, 
the Board of Agriculture addressed a Circular Letter to the War Agricul¬ 
tural Committees asking them to ascertain the probable demand for aux- 

(i) Information drciilated to County War Agricultural Es^ecutlve Committees by tbe 
Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture on 25 October 1918 {Journal 
of iho Board of Agriculture, November 1918). 

(a) Statement issued by the Board of Trade {Journal of ike Board of AgricuUuref 
May 1915), 
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iliary and holiday labour both for the harx^est and for other seasonal work. It 
was probable that assistance could be obtained from the masters and boys 
of public and secondary schools, and from such bodies as the Boy Scouts 
Associations, the National Union of Teacher«i, the National Schoolmasters' 
Association, Officers' I'lainiug Corps, the Architectural Association, and 
industrial co-operative societies. 

The Board urged tliat the resources and machinery of the labour 
Exchanges should be used in mobilizing the available labour. They also 
^suggested that local registers should be kept of those persons who were 
^villing to assist in han.-est work and that the coimtry clergy and minis¬ 
ters of all denominations, or the village schoolmasters, should be asked 
to act as registrars and to put farmers in touch with those persons who 
registered their names. 

A typical case of the emploj^ment of school bo^'s was described in 
the Journal of the Board of Agriculture of October 1916 (i). The British 
Flax and Hemp Growers* Society, which was formed to administer 
grants from the Development Fund for the purpose of reviving flax and 
hemp growing in England was faced during the summer of 1916 with a 
serious shortage of labour for the flax-pulling in the yeo\dl district of 
Somerset. A sufficient number of women was not to be relied upon and 
no soldiers were available. The Bristol Grammar School authorities were 
accordingly approached and, after consideration, undertook to render 
all the assistance in their power. A company of 60 strong boys, varying 
from 15 to 18 year? of age, volunteered for the work. 

In view of the fact that the flax existed in patches varying from 2 
to 6 acres, situated in different parishes, which were often separated from 
one another by a distance of 3 or 4 miles, it was decided to form a camp 
at a central position where the boys could live in semi-military fashion. 
The Yeovil Local Committee of the Society, composed of farmers and 
flax spinners of the district, selected a site for the camp in a sloping field 
at South Petherton, close to a river, and provided every possible convenience 
to make it a good camping ground. In so far as the camp organization 
was concerned the school submitted a,a estimate of the cost, undertook 
all responsibility and made the necessary arrangements. A small advance 
party with baggage travelled by train and the remainder of the party 
cycled from Bristol to South Petherton. A master accompanied the bo3rs 
to act as quartermaster, and undertook the organization of supplies; 
another master went as commandant of the caihp, and the school sergeant 
acted as cook. 

The boys rose at the sound of the bugle at 6.45 a. m. and put the 
camp in order before breakfast, whidi was served at 8 a. m. By 9 a. m. 
the whole company, with the exception of a small camp party, left on their 
bicycles for the flax fields, which were generally situated some three or 
four miles away. Wherever pulling was in progress one of the Society's 
Belgian experts was present to supervize the operation. 

(i) Articie eatitled ** The Polling of Flas in Somersetshire ”, in the issue mentioned* 
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Pulling was continued until i p. m., when there was an interval of 
hour for Ituich, which was brought to the field. At 2 p. ni. work was 
resumed and continued until 5.30 p. m. Camp was generally reached 
again at 6 p. m. 

The catering was arranged at is. &?. per ; the transport of camp 
equipment together with incidental expenses brought the total up to 
£125. This cost worked out to about 15s. per bo^-. The cost per acre 
of flax pulled was found to be £2 los. Women were also employed on the 
flax-pulling, but it was found that the cost of women*labour was about 
£3 5s. per acre of flax pulled. 

More systematic efforts to organize the supply of boys and other seas¬ 
onal workers were made in the spring of 1917, when a Central Harvest 
Committee was formed by the National Service Department for the pur¬ 
pose of providing additional labour for the harvest and other work on the 
and (i). The Committee was representative of the public and secondary 
chools, civil servants, the«Clergy*National Service Committee, the Free 
Church Council, the National Union of Teachers, Boy Scouts Associations, 
Church Tads Brigade, and Cadet Corps. The Cavendish Association 
(representing the public and secondary schools) was appointed to carry 
out the arrangements under the supervision of the Director of the Agri¬ 
cultural Section of the National Service Department. 

In order to facilitate the arrangements delegates representing the 
public and secondary schools, the Church of England, the Free Churches, 
and the elementary school teachers were appointed for each county to 
confer with the National Service Commissioners and Sub-Commissioners 
and with the County War Agricultural Executive Committees. The 
four delegates, together with the National Service Commissioner (or 
Sub-Commissioner) in each county, and the Agricultural Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the county, formed an Advisory Committee to consider questions 
relating to the demand for and supply of this special class of labour. 

It was one of the duties of the Advisor^” Committee to impress upon 
farmers the necessity of utilizing the labour provided by the National 
Service Department. The Advisory Committee also received from public 
and secondary schools in the district particulars of squads of boys avail¬ 
able for work in their own localities, either in term time or holidays, and 
applications for work from ministers of religion, elementary school masters 
and civil servants residing in the county. In all these cases the names 
and addresses of squad managers were also to be furnished to the Advisory 
Committee. When the demand for this kind of labour could not be 
met locally, the Advisory Committee notified the Central Committee, 
giving full particulars of accommodation available, locality of farms, etc. 

The Central Committee communicated the demands to the various 
organizations who were collaborating in carrying out the scheme. Offers 

(i) Scheme diawa up by the Committee aud communicated on May 1917 by the Food 
Production Department of the Board of Agriculture to County Wax Agricultural Executive 
Committees (Journal of the Board of Agr/oulturo, June 1917). 
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of squads required to supply the demands which had not been met locally 
were sent by the Central Committee to the Advisory Committees, 

It was further the duty of the Advisoiy^ Committees to arrange for 
the accomodation of squads. Large squads were accommodated in cen- 
tial places, to serve several neighbouring farms, going to and fro by bicycle 
or other means. They were billeted in schools, in institutes, in bams, 
under canvas, in village inns or in country houses (occupied or unoccupied). 
Small squads were accommodated with farmers and, where possible, with 
local residents. Squads were responsible for their own catering. 

The wages of each squad were settled by the Advisory Committee 
with the employer, subject to the general conchtioii that the pay of adults 
was to be at the current rate for the job on which they were employed, 
and that the pay of boys was to be threepence or fourpence per hour. 
Where the Advisoiy Committee and the employer could not agree the case 
was decided by the National Service Commissioner or Sub-commissioner. 

The employment of public school boys, in particular, was a great suc¬ 
cess ; indeed, not a single complaint was received at the Pood Production 
Department concerning any of the numerous camps or gangs (i). 

Arrangements for the 1918 harvest were made well in advance. As 
early as February the Food Production Department urged the War Agri¬ 
cultural Executive Committees to ascertain as soon as possible the demands 
of the farmers for school boy labour (2). Many Executive Committees 
appointed District Representatives for School-boy Labour, in order to 
obtain the necessary information. By arrangement with the [Ministry 
of National Service camps were .formed where much harvest labour was 
required {3). In all about 15,000 boys from public and elementary schools, 
hoy scout diWsions, etc., were employed in the haivest of 1918 {4), 

Another source of additional labour for the 1918 harvest was found 
in the temporary release of local authority employees and policemen (5). 
The IVIinistry of National Service issued a Circular Letter to all county 
clerks, town clerks and chief constables, in which special fecilities were 
granted for the purpose, and the Food Production Department instructed the 
Agricultural Executive Committees to communicate with the local bodies 
in their area with a view to obtaining the assistance of as many employees 
and policemen as could possibly be spared. 

Yet another source of labour for the 1918 harvest was found in the 
employment for part of their time of persons who had other occupatioUvS. 
In many districts Part-Time Committees had already been formed under 

(1} Journal of the Boatd of AgricuHurc, December 1917. 

(2) Memoraadtim, dated 27 February 1918, addressed by the Food Froduction De- 
jpartment of the Board of Agricidture to County War Agricultural Hsecutive Committees 
{Jounial of the Board of Agriculture^ Jhfarcih X918). 

(3) Memorandum dated 5 July 1918, issued by the Food ProductLoa Departmeut of the 
Board of Agriculture to County War Agricultural Executive Committees {Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture, August 1918). 

{4) Journal of the Board of Agriculture, August 19x8. 

(5) Memorandum dted in note ($). 
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the Ministry of National Service and these also assisted in finding part- 
time labourers for farm work. In districts where such committees did 
not exist, the Food Production Department suggested that the Agri¬ 
cultural Executive Committees should appoint local representatives 
to organize part-time labour and place it with the farmers. In some 
counties it was arranged that all the roadmen should be Inade available as 
part-time workers. I^arge numbers qf men were also released for part-time 
work during the harvest by quarry-owrers and other employers of labour. 

Towards the end of the war discharged sailors and soldiers also be¬ 
came available for work on the land. Thus, for example, in August 
1918, the Food Production Department suggested that such men should 
be trained as tractor-drivers, by arrangement between the Agricultural 
Executive Committees and the I/)cal War Pensions Committee (i). They 
were to be paid by the Mimstry of Pensions until such time as they were 
taken over by the Executive Comjnittees as competent tractor-drivers. 

j. K. m:. 


ITALY. 

MEASURES ADOPTED DURING THE WAR TO MAINTAIN THE 
SUPPLY OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 

Thq immense quantities of material of all kinds required for military 
operations and for the needs of the Italian army, the increasing difficulty 
in obtaining supplies from abroad, rendering necessary the maximum 
utilization of internal resources, the calling up of all military dasses 
and of those who had undergone a second medical examination after 
being pronounced unfit, the necessity for safeguarding the sources of nat¬ 
ional production, and for maintaining intact the economic forces of the 
country, were .all factors converging-to lead the Italian Government 
to issue a series of measures during the war intended to ensure to farms 
the supply of labour essential to their working. The prindpal methods 
adopted to meet this need were the granting to those called up either 
total exemption or temporary leave from active ser\dce, and the emplo}’^- 
ment of prisoners of war. A characteristic feature of the system of 
exemptions was its constant re-adjustment with the object of reconciling 
the changing requirements of national economy with the need of men for 
the army, and thus fulfilling at every ndoment the purposes for which it 
had been set up. 

(1) Memotaadum, dated 17 August 1918, issued by the Eood Production Department to 
County War Agticultaral Executive Committees. (Journal of the Board of AgricuUaret Sq>- 
tember 19x8). 
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As regards agriculture, we may note that during the earlier period meas¬ 
ures of a general character weie promulgated for the releasing of soldiers 
who could be utilized among others farmers , but as mobilization pro¬ 
ceeded and labour ])ecame less and less available, the need was felt for 
special and wider measures in vievr of the requirements of agriculture, form¬ 
ulated by agreement between the IMinistries of War and of Agriculture. 
We will treat of each of these separately, with a short excursus on the em¬ 
ployment of prisoners of war and on other measures adopted for supple¬ 
menting the deficiency of labour in the rural districts. 

I. - MEASl RFS OF A GENERAL CHARACIER FOR RELEASING SOLDIERS 

FOR INDUSJRY, AGRICULTURE AND THE PUBLIC SERVICES, 

§ I. Temporary exemption from service of soediers attached to 

PRIVATE firms OR UNDERTAKINGS OF IMPORTANCE TO THE ARMY OR 

THE NAVY. 

The first care of the Government was to ensure the supplies for the army. 
Hence, even from the beginning of 1915, the fundamental principle (i) 
was laid down that in the case of a call to the colours men of any class 
or category might be temporarily exempted from service provided they 
had been giving their sei vices for at least a month previously in private 
establishments or undertakings which '' provided material or labour on 
the account of the army or navy, or supplied raw material for the 
aforesaid. 

In the actual cariydng out of this principle, the military authorities 
considered it advisable to place certain limitations on the grants of ex¬ 
emption, as follow^s : 

1. Privates promoted to the rank of officer were only eli^ble for 
exemption if they had completed a certain period of service in such a 
way as to fit them to discharge their new duties with ability and dignity 
(Circular 5,560 of 31 August 1915). 

2. Officers of the reserve, in the auxiliary services, and those be¬ 
longing to the complement of officers (ufficiali di complcniento) could only 
be temporarily exempted if indispensable and when there was no possib¬ 
ility of replacement, such conditions to be estimated on the strictest and 
most rigorous lines (Circular already cited). 

3. Officers or men, even though dedared exempted, were not per¬ 
mitted to take advantage of exemption if they occupied positions in their 
unit or performed special duties of such a nature that their removal might 
be presumed likely to create inconvenienced not counterbalanced by the 
utility of the work they could perform in the private firm or undertaking 
(Circular 2,842 of 16 August 1915). 

The law avoided particularizing the firms and undertakings whose 
staffs were eligible for temporary exemption, confining itself to stating 

(i) Decree law of 29 April 1915, No. 561. Gasjtetta UfflctaU del Regno d^lUUta, No. 115. 
Roane, 8 May X915. 
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the proviso that the firms or undertakings must supply materials or work 
on the account of the army or navy or must furnish the raw materials 
for such. A classification of these firms and undertakings in fact present¬ 
ed great difficulty, as, from the immense number of materials and types of 
worli necessary to the recjuirements ot a modem army, either directly or 
indirectly all the national industries of a certain importance play their 
part in furnishing supplies to the army and navy. 

Temporary exemption could only be granted when it was recognized 
that the men were indispensable to the duties they were dischaiging in 
the offices or undertakings and that there was no possibility of replacing 
them. 

The asceitainment of the conditions on which exemption depended 
and the decision taken in the matter were alike delegated to special local 
committees, consisting of officers of the army and navy, assisted where 
thought desirable by persons not belonging to any administrative mili¬ 
tary department but of special technical qualifications and proved in¬ 
tegrity. The composition of these committees was later modified by the 
addition of fathers of families who had one or more sons ser\dug at the 
front. These had a consultative vote (lieutenancy Decree 12 April 
1917, No. 629). Representatives of the Pro\dncial Agricultuial Conimittees 
were also added (lieutenancy Decree of 25 August 1917, No. 1,455). 

Farmers cr farm-managers who proposed to ask fdr the temporary 
exemption of their own staff made the application to the committee 
having jurisdiction in the area, stating the full circumstances, the complete 
number of persons attached to the farm, the duties discharged by the men 
for whom temporary exemption was desired, as well as all inlormation 
going to show the necessity’' for their wDrk and the loss or incom^nience, 
if an)", likely to result to the farm by the withdrawal of the men for 
whom exemption was requested. 

The aforesaid conmiittees had the power to cancel the grant of ex¬ 
emption if it was proved to have been obtained irregularly (i). 

In their judgment the circumstances making the person indispensable 
must be of practical importance (2); in relation, that is, to the urgency 
of the work, to the labour supply available, to the special qualifications 
of the persons concerned and to the importance of the objects it was 
desired to attain. The committee must not lose sight of the fact that 
in the everit of mobilization it is the first duty of every soldier to serve in 
his proper capacity under the colours, and that no one can be released 
from that duty, even temporarily, except for some State interest of import- 

(1) The powers and duUes in respect to investigation ol daims and subsequent arrange¬ 
ments which by the I/ieutenancy Decree were vested in the IVIinister of War, were transferred 
to the Minister for Arms and Munitions, as trom 16 June 1917, the date of the creation of 
this latter Ministry, 

(2) In paragraph 12 of the regulations for the execution of the Royal Decree of 29 
April 1915, No. 561, and of the lieutenancy Decree of 17 June 1915, No. 887, r el ating to the 
exemption of called-up men, approved by Ministerial Decree 30 June 1915. Gazzetia 
ctuU del Regno d^Italta, No. i 75 Rome, 14 July 1915. 
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ance." It followed that exemption was to be a matter for consideration 
only when the Committee was assured that the individual work of the men 
in private firms could contribute in a marked and positive way to the ad¬ 
vantage of the State, with results that could not othermse be attained 

When it became necessary to decide between several men having 
the same qualifications as to wliich among them might be declared eligible 
for exemption, preference had to be given to these who belonged to the 
older classe <5 and who had not received military instruction. 

Exemption was granted for a definite period not exceeding three 
months (i), subject to extension on further consideration if the circumstan¬ 
ces which led originally to its being granted were still in existence on the 
expiration of the period. Failing such cirunistances, the owners or man¬ 
agers of the firms or imdertakings were expected to release exempted men 
on the very day and they had to present themselves on the next 
day to the competent authority so as to be drafted to their own units. 
Here it may be noted, that even when exemption had been obtained for 
a man, his employers remained under the obligation of seeking every 
means of releasing him at the earliest possible moment. The training of 
other members of tfie staff, taking on of new staff, utilizing the work ol 
women ‘or young persons, reducing the number of those directing the work, 
restricting production to what had direct relation to the requirements of the 
army or the navy, all methods had to be tried by the management before 
withdrawing a citizen from the performance of his military duties. 

The business firms, establishments or undertakings had the power of 
appealing against the decision ot the local committees to the Ministry 
of War or the Admiralty as the case might be, who if it was thought ad¬ 
visable could submit the appeals to a Central Committee, consisting of an 
officer of the rank of general, as chariman, and seven officers or civil offi¬ 
cials ot high grade of whom four belonged to the army administrative 
departments and three to the naval administration. To this committee 
there was added later (Lieutenancy Decree of 12 April 1917, No. 629) (2) 
a member possessing special knowledge of agricultural matters, with a 
vote in debate, nominated by the Minister of Agriculture, who also 
nominated another person, similarly qualified, to act as his substitute. 
Questions of piinciple relating to temporary exemptions (interpretation 
of regulations, instructions to be issued to local committees, etc.) could 
also be referred to this Coiftmittee. " 

Finally in order to ensure that the procedure of the local committees 
for temporary exemption was in order, the Minister of War could order 
inspections to be held. The inspectors (officers of the army or navy 
of the ran k of major-general or colonel or of corresponding naval rank, 
or civil officials of the two administrations of equivalent grade), after 
examining the minutes of the local committees, making enquiries and 
obtaining the necessary information, issued to the chairmen of the 

(x) We shaU see later the modihcatlons introduced as to this limit in favour of agriculture. 

(2) Gazxetta UflUiale da Regno d’lUU%a, No. 100. Rome, 28 April 19x7* 
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local committees the necessary instructions for doing away with any 
irregularity or putting down any abuses the inspection might reveal. 
They could even, if confronted with facts of exceptional importance, at 
once cancel exemptions which proved to have been granted without due 
reason. They had moreover to present a detailed report to the Minister 
of the investigations they had made, gi^dng him an account of the measures 
adopted, and stating proposals that they con‘^idered adrdsable in the 
interests of the service. 

By degrees the need was felt for special enactments relating to de¬ 
finite groups of firms supplying the needs of the army. Thus it had been 
observed that the criteria followed by the local committees in deciding 
on the eligibility for exemption of the staff of firms supplying meat, bread, 
provisions, forage, fuel, differed considerably. It was however felt to 
be desirable that the procedure should be uniform in such cases, with 
the double object of ensuring the army commissariat service and of Avert¬ 
ing as few men as possible from the combatant services. Acting on these 
considerations the Ministry of War issued certain general instructions 
which the committees were to keep in mind (i). For this purpose a group¬ 
ing of the staff of the firms thus specified was made under the following 
classes: 

1. Managers or representatives of the leading firms which had under¬ 
taken supplies for large areas involving complicated organization on the 
basis of contracts with corresponding schedules extending over long per¬ 
iods. In these cases the exemption as a genejal rule had to be granted 
since it was to'be presumed that the regular working of these firms depend¬ 
ed either wholly or in part on the activities of this managing staff: in the 
case however of the said managers or representatives merely discharging 
administrative functions of a kind which could be easily undertaken for 
them, exemption was to be refused: 

2. Representatives of the aforesaid firms in command-areas, per¬ 
sons, that is, to whom the large firms in areas of greater importance entrust¬ 
ed the execution of the service required and the maintenance of relations 
with the military authorities. As regards thevse agents, charged as they 
were with the custody and with the distribution of the goods on the ac¬ 
count of the firm and accordingly, in the majority of cases, replaceable 
by other persons exempt from military duties, there was as a rule no excuse 
for exemption. Exceptions could only be made in command-areas of 
special importance, where a complex organization for the provision of 
supplies was necessary, or in cases where there were certam features in 
the work of supply which made it impossible for any but persons with 
definite qualifications to discharge the business adequately: 

3. Small firms and local military stores to which recourse was 
customarily had in all the cases which the administration could not meet 

(1} Circular of 9 January 1916, No. 731 of the Ministcy of War (Under-secretaayship for 
arros and munitions), rdating to the temporary exemption of the staiS of firms supplying 
baxxadc requisites, meat, bread, provisions, forage and fuel to the army. 
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from its own resources or with the means contemplated by the contracts 
with the large firms. The corresponding staff was not as a rule indispensable 
by the conditions laid down in the Decree of 29 April 1915, No. 561, and 
exemption was to be refused, unless exceptional circumwStanceb induced 
the local committees to submit the question to the central administration 
By the Circular of 10 June 1916, No. 19,104, intended to meet the exist* 
ing hindrances to the efficient working of the national industry of manu¬ 
facture of tanning extracts, of curing of skins, and of military boot-making, 
resulting from the calling up of the highly-skilled woikmen (i), there was 
definitely laid down for each of these ind^ustries the number of indispens¬ 
able and non-replaceable persons required in relation to a fixed output. 
In this way a sound guiding principle was available for the exemption 
committees in making their decisions. 

In an analogous way, in order to ensure to the woollen mills their maxi¬ 
mum productivity, the Ministry of War drew^ up a table of the staff 
required (2), in accordance with the pioducing power of the mills so as to 
serve as a guide to the committees in deciding the staff indispensable to 
ensure the regular working of the mills, as the interests of the army 
supplies and the national economy’' required. 

When applications for exemption were made, based on approved 
reasons of a serious kind, on behalf of soldiers not conforming to the pro¬ 
visions of the Decree of 29 April 1915, No. 561, and unable to obtain exemp¬ 
tion in virtue of it, the local committees — aftei having ascertained the 
grounds of the application and on an exact statement of the importance 
and exceptional nature of the reasons having been rendered — were obliged 
to refer the matter to the Mnistry (Circular 31 August 1915, No. 5,560), 
setting out all the reasons w’hich in their ^new entitled the application to 
favourable consideration. 

§ 2. Temporary exemption from military service of soediers caeeed 
xm BUT engaged in the pubeic service or on serwoe of nationae 
IMPORTANCE. 

After ensuring the necessar}" staff to private firms laige or small sup¬ 
plying materials or work for army needs, another class of interests of 
capital importance had to be met, namely that of the public services and 
the national economy. With this in view there was issued the Lieutenancy 
Decree of 17 June 1915, No. 887 (3) which laid down that for the duration 
of the war temporary exemptions from military sendee might be granted 

(i) For the sWn-curmg industiy the mstnictions contained in the circular cited were 
replaced by others by means of the Circular 15 October 1916, No. 34,860. 

{2) Circular i August 1916, No. 57,000 of the Mnistry of War (Under-secretaryship 
for arms and munitions) relating to the temporary exemption of the staff of woollen mills. 

(3) Eientenancy Decree of 17 June 1915, No. 887, relating to the temporary exemption 
from military service of men called up who were engagad in the public services or in service 
of national importance. *Gazietta V^ciale del Regno el*Italia, No, 158. Rome, 54 June 19x3. 
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to men called up, who were enrolled in the territorial militia, and had 
been giving their serATces for at least one month in the capacity of 
managers, technicians or highl3’-skilled workmen in: 

(a) State undertakings or such private undertakings as had had 
entrusted tO|^them public ser\nces of national importance, or which sup¬ 
plied materials or work to the State ; 

(b) imdertakings belonging to the provinces or communes or such 
private undertakings as had had entiusted to them public services of 
local value or which provided materials or work of importance to the 
pro\inces or to the communes : 

(r) large firms whose ^cti\dty was of importance to the national 
economy or the public service. 

Exemptions had to be restricted to the cases in which the with¬ 
drawal of the men would involve the complete stoppage of the undertak¬ 
ing or a serious disturbance of its normal working. 

The new concession was limited to the managers, technicians, or 
skilled workmen because it was considered that it was only by the removal 
of those who had in their hands the direction, the responsibility, the 
administrative threads of the business, or those who fulfilled functions not 
easily delegated to temporary staff, that any serious disturbance of the 
business could arise or cessation of its activity be brought about. 

The character of the undertakings contemplated in this decree was 
one especially economic : thus among those provided for under clause (c) 
were undoubtedly included the banking and credit institutions, savings 
banks and the like. This was the view repeatedly taken by the Central 
Commission for Temporary Exemptions alread]f mentioned. 

The interests of public order were so far involved in the granting of 
exemptions in that by the steppage and closure of large firms cr undertak¬ 
ings many hands would be thrown out of work and less production of ne¬ 
cessaries would go on, and hence the general feeling of unrest would be 
much incieased. 

The application of the term “ large firm or undertaking underwent 
some modification as the war went on and the want of materials available 
for public administration and fer the country generally’' became more 
marked, while there were fewer persons available either as managers or 
workmen, and it came to be recognized as necessary to encourage the 
output also of firms of minor importance. Hence the demands of the 
military administration in judging of undertakings of national importance 
became by degrees less stringent. 

As a result, the provisions of the Decree cited could be extended 
equally to bank clerks of the banks of issue of th 4 kingdom, who had been 
in such employment for at least a month, were recognized as not replace¬ 
able, and formed part of the territorial militia. It was essential that the 
staff of such institutions should have special qualifications for their 
work which must be performed with peculiar skill and care. These consi¬ 
derations assumed particular importance in '^respect to the Bank of Italy, 
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which is not only a bank of issue and a credit-bank, but also dischaiges the 
major part of the business of the State Treasur3\ 

vSpecial mention must be made of the Circular of q J annar^* 1916, No. 730, 
which ordained that in case of urgency pro^dsional exemptions could be 
granted, for not more than a fortnight as a general rule. The urgent nat¬ 
ure of the case had to be decided after strict encftiry by the chairman of 
the committee, who was personally responsible to the Ministry" for the 
decision taken. 

II. - 6PECIAL MEASURES FOR AGRICULTURE, 

Agricultural undertakings could and di 3 . take advantage of the meas¬ 
ures examined above and in particular of the provisions of the Lieutenancy 
Decree of 17 June 1915, No. 887, relating to temporary exemptions to 
be granted to soldiers who were working in the public service or for the 
national economy: but since the national econemy is closely bound up with 
the life and progress of the rural districts, the Ministry of War came to 
the decision to allow special measures to be taken to ensure the mainten¬ 
ance of families of agriculturists and to safeguard the general interests 
of the country. These measures were taken in conjunction with the Minis¬ 
try of Agriculture, when in March 1917 there was set up a Department for 
the Employment of Military Labour in Agriculture (i), later, in December 
1917, merged with various other services created for the duration of the 
war into a single Department under the title of Mohilitazione Agraria, 
We may now explain the main lines of these measures as set out in a 
series of circulars of 1^6, 1917 and 1918. 

§ I. AoRicunTURAn kxempi^ions and grants on I/Kavu. 

The system followed in general was that of granting leave for periods 
when work was particularly urgent, thus endeavouring to meet the 
need for farm-hands without doing anything prejudicial to the require¬ 
ments of the army. In the first year of the war no deficiency in the supply 
of labour was observable because the calling up was only in its first stages 
and went on gradually: but in the summer of 1916, on the approach of 
harvest, apprehensions were expressed on many sides that it would be ne¬ 
cessary to prolong the har\’est beyond the usual time on account of the 
want of hands. An end was ptit to these fears by the issue of agricultural 
leave to soldiers and by the employment of prisoners. 

The department mentioned above, recently set up in close relation with 
the IMinistry cf Agriculture, was charged with the duty of studying the 
questions in consultation with the Recruiting Board, and on their pro- 

(i) The ItaHan Government nominaled as head of this Department Cotmt Senator Eu¬ 
genio Faina, former jnesident of the Jatemational laistitute of Agriculture, who directed its 
organization and woxhing. 
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posal the Circular of 7 June 1916, Ko. 162, was issued b> which short 
periods of leave were granted for harvesting and tlireshiiig to any soldier 
of the older classes of the territorial militia or physicall}" unfit for general 
service provided he was a mechanic or the sole able-bodied male between 
the ages of 16 and 60 of the family of a produce-sharing tenant or was the 
manager of a farm pa3dnc: a main tax of 1000 liras; in extraordinary 
circumstances soJdiers from the local command area were granted leave 
from the colours, and also prisoners were detailed for the purpose. 

Soon after, nameh’ on 10 July, the Llinistr}’ of War, in order to meet 
the retpiiiemenls of certain provinces, granted further shoit periods of 
leave of ten days for the hemp harvest, on the same conditions. But it 
was recognized that measures of this sporadic type created many difficulties 
without much result of value and thus recourse was had to the first &3^stem- 
atic arrangements embodied in the circular of 7 August 1916, No. 496 (i), 

A. Tin: pirst sys^eiviatic arrangkmeno^s for the granting of leave. 

In \iew of the fact that between August and December much work 
goes on in iiiral districts so that agriculturists serving could not but be 
awai'e of the need of their presence on the farms, the time between 25 
August and 6 December was duided into five periods oi 20 days each, be- 
ginnrng from the dates as shown below: 


First Period.25 August to 13 September; 

Second 15 September to 4 October ; 

Third » 6 October to 25 October; 

Fourth » 27 October to 15 November; 

Fifth '> 17 November to 6 December. 


Deave had to begin and end on the days fixed for each period. No 
leave vras granted for intermediate dates, nor could any extensions be 
granted on any ground whatever. 

Deave for a period of 20 days, including travelling, could be granted 
to soldiers of the older classes of the territorial militia (those born between 
1876 and 1881), and to soldiers declared unfit for general service, of 
whatever class or category, who were: 

(a) heads of families or members of the families of produce-sharing 
tenants; 

(b) owners or occupiers whether by emph3'teusis or as tenants of small 
holdings cultivating them personally with the assistance of their family, 
such leave being granted only on condition that there was not in the 
family any able bodied man between the ages of 16 and 60 

By a '' family in this connection there was not to be understood 
a group of several families with ties of kindred working on the same hold¬ 
ing ; but the actual faroily (father, mother and unmarried children) whe¬ 
ther they themselves carried out the whole work of the farm or shared a 
home with relatives. 


(i) Giojnalc Militare (Jfkiale, No. 48a. Rom^ 8 August 1916. 
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Leave covilrl moreover be granted to managers, foremen or avSsistant 
foremen, of large agricultural holdings paying a minimum of looo liras of 
main land tax (not including, that is to say, the additional tax imposed 
by the pro^nnce and the commtme) and left by the call to the colours en¬ 
tire!}" without tnanaging staff, and leave could also be granted to temporar}- 
hands who had given assistance without drawing wages, but on a produce 
sharing agreement. 

No grants of leave could be made to soldiers who were in the zone of 
actual military operations. 

For units, quartered or on service in the war zone, grants of leave 
could only be made up to 5pei cent, of the strength allowed for by the army 
formation, outside the zone more latitude was allowed, the basis being 
a percentage fixed by the commanders of the territorial coq>s in relation to 
the needs of the service. 

The commanding officers of battalions or depots, before passing men 
for leave, and the mayors of the communes, dunng the course of the leave, 
weie expected to see to it that the men themselves understood the imder- 
lying purpose, social and not merely individual, for which the grant of leave 
had been made, and that they were prepared to lend their assistance — 
once the needs of their own holdings were promded for — to other farmers 
of the locality and particularly to those who might be under arms and for 
reasons of age or from military exigencies were not in a position to obtain 
leave. 

If within the limits of time indicated need arose for drivers of agri¬ 
cultural machines, the mayors, * on the application of individual 
farmers and after having ascertained that there actually were machines 
without drivers and that there were not on the spot the means to pio\ide 
persons capable of working them, had the duty of forwarding applications 
to the command of the territorial army corps, stating exactly the days 
and the localities in \vhich the work had to be executed, and the number 
and kind of skilled men required. The said commands were to draw the 
necessary staff from the battalions of territorial militia placed at their dis¬ 
posal and from 'soldiers of any class recognized as unfit for general service. 
The men detailed tor driving the machines must be left at the disposal of 
the farmers for the whole time reckoned necessary to complete the work 
in the specified locality. 

In those areas where agricultural work is done b}’* wage-earning labourers 
or by means of casual labour supplied by immigrant labourers, and also 
in those where there proved to be a shortage of labour during the period of 
time mentioned above, the commands of the territorial ami}’'corps were 
authorized, on the application of the mayors of the communes included 
in the area of their jurisdiction and independently of any staff supplied for 
machine-dri\ung, to furnish the men required, drawing them from the bat¬ 
talions of the territorial militia or from the corresponding depots. 

Before acceding to these requests the commands of the army coips sub¬ 
mitted them to the provincial agricultural commissions established in the 
chief town of every pro\dnce, in order that the said commissions (formed 
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for the purpose of the prefect, the representative of the military authority 
and the Director of Itinerant Agricultural Instruction), might judge of 
the actual necessit}^ or desirability of granting the applications, either 
wholly or partially, and might submit their conclusions to the commands 
of the territorial army corps, for definitive action. 

As soon as the numbers of permits had been fixed, the commands of 
the battalions or the depots made choice of the men from rural districts. 
These who availed themselves of the help of the soldier labourers had to 
find the necessary implements. Pood and suitable lodging had to be pro¬ 
vided by the bodies or individuals at whose disposal the men w'ere placed. 

A wage ecjuivalent to that paid to free labour had to be set aside for 
soldiers detached as above, this wage l)eing chargeable on the bodies or 
private persons availing themseh’es of the work of the soldiers. This was 
paid to the authority responsible for the men, such autborit3" using a por¬ 
tion (6o centesimi) to meet the expense of outfit, paying another portion 
(one lira) as pocket-mcney to the men, and depositing the rest in post office 
savings accounts made out in the name of the individual concerned. 

The commands of the army corps in conjunction with the prefectural 
authorities had to take every means to ensure the exact cariydng out of the 
agreements, 

Later (i) certain restrictions contained in the circular detailed above 
were'abolished, and in addition to the concessions already made, special 
leave was granted for the sowing so as to ensure the cultivation of the 
fields and to avoid the leaving unsown of any farmsLeave for this 
purpose could be granted to a soldier — whatever might be the class in 
which he was enrolled or his state of fitness for general service — belonging 
to the family of a produce-sharing tenant which had not benefited and could 
not benefit by the various kinds of agricultural leave above mentioned, 
which did not include an able-bodied man between the age of i6 and 6o 
and required to sow at least a hectare in cereals in the course of the season. 

Besides the families of produce-sharing tenants, families of owners or 
occupiers could apply for leave to be granted for the sowing, alsotho^^c of 
holders in emphyteusis and tenants of small farms in the same circumstances 
and provided they cultivated their holdings themselves : similarly those 
of casual labourers not receiving wages or of wage-earners who assisted 
in the wheat harvest. In the case of wage-earners it was a necessary 
condition that the amount received in kind of various sorts of produce 
was of greater value than the money wage. 

Bor the above purposes the expression family occup3dng a holding 
on a produce-sharing tenancy'* {famigUa colonica) was understood in the 
agricultural sense, that is, as denoting the group of persons consisting 
of one or more families living together, farming the same holding and 
bound by the same produce-sharing agreement. Hence, even in the case 
where the holding was worked by separate families, the leave could be 


(i) Circular of 13 October 1916, No. 604. Ciormlc Militate CfficiaU, No. Rome, 
14 Octo 1 )er 1916, 
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granted to one man only. It lasted twenty da^^s, not including the 
journey. 

Such was the procedure up to Dcceniher 1916. On lhat date in view 
of military exigencies, noti('e uas gi^^en to the Department for the Emplcy- 
ment of Militar}’ lyabour in Agriculture, then regularly constituted, of 
the imminent calling up of the classes of men born in 1874 and 1875, and 
of those born in the ixst four months of 1899, and the Department w'as at 
the same time invited to prepare a scheme calculated to minimize as for 
as possible the effect this must have upon agriculture. 

A scheme was accordingly prepared on the basis of full and careful 
enquiries, from which it appeared that for the purpose of working 
the farms throughout the country the total complement of persons 
required was about 143,000 released for an indefinite period, and 
90,000 on thirty days leave repeated at least twice a yeai, during the 
busy seasons. The scheme was in the main accepted by the Ministry 
of War and the Supreme Command, these bodies however reducing 
the exemptions to 100,000 and the grants of leave to 70,000, but under 
certain conditions intended to make this withdrawal of forces less pre¬ 
judicial to the army, inasmuch as both exemptions and grants, of leave 
were tc be confined to the unfit and to the soldiers belonging to the classes 
of those born in the years 1874 ^877. In view of these restrictions and 

in order that the Council of Ministers, to whom was reserved the de¬ 
cision in a matter wliich touched so many personal and regional interests, 
should be enabl<id to deliberate with full knowledge, the Department drew 
up a tabular statement in wiiich were shown, province by province, the 
results to be anticipated from the distribution of 100,000 men on leave, 
according as the basis adopted for the distribution was the system of land- 
tenure, the gross value of the produce, the rural population or the area 
cultivated. The Council of Ministers, however, at the sitting of 16 
February 1917, felt that to propose ilifferential treatment, exempting 
some and grantiug temporary leave to others pn whatever basis the 
distribution might be made, would create an unfavourable impression 
in some provinces. Hence it was considered inadvisable to adopt the 
scheme and arrangements were made for meeting the more urgent 
requirements of agiiculture as quickly as possible by means of giants 
of temporary leave. 

The Minister of War consequently authorized for the montlis of 
Match and April tw'o leave-groups, each includiug 30,000 men, drawn 
from the territorial zone, and 30,000 drawn from the mobilized troops, 
each group to have one month's leave, the scheme being confined to the 
classes of those bom in 1877 or earlier, and to the unfit up to the class 
of those bom in 1881. These arrangements formed the subject of the 
circular No. 137, of 19 February 1917 (i). A few days later regulations 
followed for a small number of exemptions in favour of the managers of 


(i) Circulai 10 FtUmaiy igi7, No. 137, relating to Uie pUcidg of military labourat the 
disposal of agriculture. Giontale Mihtmc V^oiale, No. 13*^. Rome, February 1917* 
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farms and of co-operative associations. But the impression produced was 
not favourable, and at the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies of 13 March 
the Minister of War announced that from 15 May a new period of leave 
grants would be initiated for the same total number of men, 160,000, but 
dmded into three relays, of 40 days each. The number of soldiers to 
proceed to the rural districts thus feU per relay from 80,000 to 53,333, but 
to counterbalance tliis the number of working days was increased. The 
Minister added that the Umit of that part of the yield of a farm on 
which a tax could be levied would be reduced, exemptions would be allowed 
for certain classes of skilled hands, and the limit of area to be cultivated 
in order to obtain a grant of leave would be done away with. The number 
of exemptions to be granted to managing staff and to skilled hands was 
not fixed. 

These provisions were given concrete shape by the Minister of War 
in Circulars Nos. 233 and 234 of 4 April 1917 (i). 

It very soon however became evident that a much larger number of 
men must be detached, and towards the end of June the Departjnent for 
the Employment of Military Labour received instructions to present a new 
scheme for the purpose. The enquiries necessary, begun in the middle 
of July, led to the Circidar 552, of 25 August 1917 (2), which cancelled 
the regulations contained in Circulars 137, 151, 168, 233, 234 of 1917 and 
introduced a new S3’stem which *we shall proceed to explain. 


B. The new icsgulations relaxing to temporary exemptions and 

OTHER arrangements FOR DETACHING SOLDIERS FOR THE BENEFIT 
OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND PARTICULARLY FOR CEREAL 
CULTIVATION. , 

1 . Temporary Exemptions from Miliiary Service, 

Temporary exemptions from military service, in conformity with the 
prescriptions of the Decrees of 29 April 1915, No.561, 17 June 1915, No. 
887, and 12 April 1917, No. 629, of which mention has alr€ad3’ been made, 
coidd be granted on the basis of the new circular with or without fixed date 
of expiry, and were all liable to be revoked in accordance with military 
exigencies. Those with fixed date of expiry could extend to six months in 
each case and must be commensurate with the presumable duration of 
the circumstances required to exist both on the side of the farm and on 
that of the soldier tp be exempted before the privilege could be granted. 
On an3’' one of these circumstances ceasing to exist, the person benefiting 
by the exemption (whether farmer, manager or head of family) was e::^cted 
at once to release the exempted man, and the latter was in his turn 
expected to report himself to the unit on the strength of which he was. 


(f) GiotmU MiUliUi (Jt/iciaU, No. 25*. Rome, 0 April uji7 
(5) MiJitan Vficmki No, 58*. Rome, as Axjgusl 1917. 
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Broadly speaking the exemptions applied as follows : those with 
fixed date of expiry, to managers of farms, managers of co-operative 
agricultural societies, managers of agricultural labour bureaux, and skill¬ 
ed workmen; the other zyye to manager of farms, skilled workmen, and 
to one soldier for every farm worked by a family not including among 
its members another able-bodied man between the age of i6 and 65. 

The said exemptions could not be granted except to soldiers who be¬ 
longed to the classes of those bom in 1881 and earUer, or were unfit for 
general service of whatever class or category. Exception could only be 
made in favour of farms worked by a family when no soldier member of the 
family came rmder these heads. Release of men belonging to mobilized 
corps was subject to military exigencies. 

(a) Farms in GmeraL — Farms left entirely without technical or 
administrative managment and of such size and value as completely 
to absorb the attention of a manager could apply fcr the temporary ex¬ 
emption of their own manager (this might even be the owner provided he 
farmed the land himself) or of any older man who at the time of the calling 
up had been one of the managing staff. 

To determine the value of the farm on its minimum computation, the 
following criteria were employed, varying somewhat as between province 
and province : the area of the farm, the capital sunk in it, whether in 
buildings, equipment or industrial plantthe gross 3deld and the 3deld on 
which tax could be levied; this last could not in any case be less than 
6,000 liras according to the latest valuation. 

Small farms not reaching the minimum value indicated above were 
permitted to group themselves with the object of jointly fulfilling the re¬ 
quired condition and obtaining the exemption of the senior man serving 
who at the time of the calling up had been one pf the managing staff and 
who could effectively assume the management of all the associated farms. 

The duration of the exemption had to be commensurate with the per¬ 
iod of time for which the farm required the attention of a manager when , 
worked along its normal lines. 

The exemptions, so as to keep within the numerical limits fixed by 
the central administration and commtmicated from time to time to the 
provincial agricultural sub-commissions, and to the exemptions cojcnmittees, 
were granted according to a scale of importance to be determined by 
the sub-commissions themselves. The exemptions committees were 
expected to communicate to these latter the decisions adopted, whether 
for or against the exemption in each case. 

(b) Co-operative Agricultural Societies, — The exemption of the 
manager might also be granted in the interests of co-operative agricultural 
societies or federations of such societies, provided they were legally con¬ 
stituted and could show on production of the balance sheet or other doc¬ 
uments that they had reached on the working of the previous year a 
financial position as follows : 

I. For co-operative purchasing societies (consortia, syndicates, 
etc.), the value of the goods resold to members, 500,000 liras annually; 
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2. For co-operative societies for the sale of produce with or without 
elaboration of the raw material (co-operative vine-growers* societies, 
co-operative dairy societies), the value of the raw’ inateiial delh’ered by 
the members, 200,000 liras annually; 

3, For co-operative credit vSocieties (rural banks, agricultural banks, 
etc.), bills in hand at the close of the pre\'ious financial 5"ear, 100,000 
liras. 

Exemption might, moreover, be granted in the interests of single 
sections of co-operative agricultural societies or their federations, always 
assuming that the individual section had reached the financial position 
above indicated. 

Smaller associations might associate with the object of jointly reach¬ 
ing the minimunl financial standing x>rescribed and of appl3’ing for the 
temporary exemption of the «ienior among the managers of the asso¬ 
ciated undertakings. 

(c) Agricultural Labour Bureaux. — Exemptions might be granted 
to the managers of agricultural labour bureaux and their federations, 
when it was proved that the bureaux were left without managing staff 
and when the}’’ were regularly constituted and recognized on the test¬ 
imony of the provincial agricultural commissions as taking a piominent 
place in the agricultural economy of the province. 

(d) Skilled hands. —• Full claim to •temporal}" exemptions for the 
period necessary for the completion of the work was accorded to head 
workmen or skilled hands, performing especially important functions in 
the agriculture of the district and attached either to farms worked con¬ 
jointly or separately or to tmdertakings emplo3ring agricultural machiner}’ 
(steam ploughing, threshing, installations, etc.) 

The skilled hands ha\'ing first claim to exemption w’ere drivers and 
mechanics for agricultural macliinery, stockmen or stud grooms, milkers, 
grafters and pruners, cellarers, olive crushers, caitwtights, ploughmen, 
teamsters, irrigators (whether of rice-fields or employed in the general 
distribution of water). 

In respect to skilled workmen not specified, or in cas«;s of doubt or 
of different qualifications or functions in different regions, questions were 
addressed to the [Ministry of Agriculture which submitted them, with its 
own view, to the Central Office for Exemptions ([Ministry of Arms and 
Munitions). 

Farmers of small holdings employing hired labour, if the holdings 
were intensively cultivated and of an area of less than 20 hectoes, receiv¬ 
ed consideration on an equal footing with skilled hands, prWided they 
effectively replaced a particular skilled man (ploughmttn, teamster, milk¬ 
er, irrigator, etc.), and provided there was no other person equally quali¬ 
fied to do so on the holding, 

(e) Farms Worked by the Family of the Farmer. — On farms worked 
by the family of the farmer and with a mixed cultivation (field and orchard) 
reqtiiiing the continuous work of the whole family throughout the year, 
the family of the actual cultivator could, if left as a result of the call- 
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inc; tip without an able-bodied man between the ages of i6 and 65, 
apply fbi teniporar3’ exemption (with no fixed date of expiry) for one 
of the soldier members of the family, of the classes of those born in the 
years 1874 to 1877 inclusive, or unfit for general service of any class 
whatever* or failing either of these, for the eldest man out of the 
remaining classes, if possible not of a later class than that of those bom 
in 1881. 

By the family of the actual cultivator of the land was understood the 
whole number of persons living together, even if not all linked by ties 
of kindred, who worked in the common interest the same holding (whether 
owned, held in usufmct or in usage, leased on a rent-pa3dng or on a 
produce-sharing basis, or on a mixed s^^stem). 

The holding must at least have the value as determined by the follow¬ 
ing criteria : the sowing of grain or rice for 1917-18 must net be less than 
two hectolitres of seed ; the area cultivated for the same j’^ear must be three 
hectares, excluding meadow or natural pasture. 

In classifying the farm there were taken into consideration, besides, 
the sowing and the area, the quantity of orchard trees, and of trees and 
plants of industrial value growing on the land (vines, olives, mulberries, 
the citrous fruit-trees, and other fruit-trees), the quality and quantity of 
farm-animals with which the holding was shocked (cattle, horses or moles, 
poultry, pigs). 

The exemption was revoked if the quantity of grain specified in the 
application for exemption was not sown on the farm. 

In proposing the grants, the provincial agricultural commissions were 
to proceed within the numerical limits indicated by the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture* in decreasing order of importance, according to the rules laid 
down hy the said IMinistry. 


II. Ordinary Grants of Military Labour. 


Arrangements were further made that for the period of the autumn 
work (September to December) ordinary grants of military labour should 
be made. Such grants might be applied foi and sanctioned exclusively 
on behalf of soldiers, who had previously been* agricultural laboturers, of the 
classes of those bom in 1874 to 1877 inclusive, and if unfit for general ser¬ 
vice of any class whatever, who were, whether the one or the other, in the 
territorial ^e or if not at the base in the war zone. The grants were 
for a period of 40 days, not including the journeys, and took effect in two 
relays from 13 September to 23 October and from 24 October to 3 De¬ 
cember. The fixing of the number was the business of the Ministiy of 
War; the distribution was then made province by province through the 
Ministry of Agriculture which had to communicate to the provindd agri¬ 
cultural commissions the proportion of grants assigned to the respective 
province* 
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III, Occasional Grants of Labour 
of the Forces of the Territorial Command Areas. 

To give effect to the measures already in force, the military author¬ 
ities were authoiized, whenever opportunity offered or an application was 
made, to allow detachments of men or individuals, as available, to take 
part in any farm work carried on in the place where they were quartered 
or not far away. 

For the most part, men so detached had to return to their own quart¬ 
ers at night: when howevei the work in which their help was lequired 
was of a specially urgent nature, leave could be obtained for the men to 
be employed beyond the ordinary limits of the command area, and to 
pass the night away from their depot, even remaining absent from their 
quarters for some days ; but this extension of the measure was not to take 
place unless the results expected from it were of unquestionable value, and 
unless the men so detached could be conveniently boarded and lodged at 
the charge of the person^ at whose disposal their services had been placed. 
The normal wage of the locality had to be paid by the employer to soldiers 
employed in this way for each separate piece of work. 

The circular under consideration contains in addition arrangements 
for the emplo3nnent of prisoners of war of which we treat separately. 

To resume, it was a characteristic of the new system to distinguish 
farms where work was continuous fiom those where it was intermittent In 
respect to the former, it took into consideration the exclusively brain 
work cf the managers of large farms and agricultural undertakings, the 
part brain, part manual work of the skilled hands on farms where hiied 
labour is employed, or of the head of the family on a farm rented on a 
produce-sharing agreement or otherwise, and finally the purely manual 
work of the casual labouier taken on at times of pressure of work. Exemp¬ 
tions for an indefinite period were thus granted tp managers of large farms 
or agricultural undertakings, to permanent labourers and in the case of 
farming families, to one man for each family left without able-bodied men 
between the ages of i6 and 65 : exemptions for the period only necessary 
for the execution of the work, to some classes of skilled labour: the 
grants of 40 days of leave for agriculturists who cultivated small par¬ 
cels of land not needing continuous work were maintained, and all purely 
manual work was provided for by organizing the services of soldiers of 
the local command-area and by employment of prisoners. 

It will be seen that if the number of exemptions and grants of leave 
to be made had remained indefinite, the problem, thanks to the arrange¬ 
ments above described, would have been solved. As it was, the Ministry 
of War had settled in advance the number of the exemptions and grants 
of leave, fixing them respectively at 120,000 and at 350,000; it remained to 
determine the basis for the distribution among the provinces. From among 
the four criteria that might l>e adopted as this basis, namely, the system 
of laud tenure, the area cultivated, the gross value of the agricultural 
produce, the number of the rural population, this last was chosen, account 
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being taken only of the males of full working age, between 15 and 65, and 
the number of these being calculated for each province. This population, 
amounting in all to 4 , 7 () 5 , 053 , was subdmdcd into three groups: 

Group (a), that of those continuously employed, included holders 
in einph34:eusis 01 usufruct, produce-sharing tenants, labourers with 
hiring-agreements, herdsmen, ploughmen, cattlemen, shepherds, stockmen, 
stewards and bailiffs. There still remained two sub-classes, that of the 
agriculturists who cultivated their own land or the land belonging to the 
family and that of rent-pa^dng tenants: in respect of neither of these was 
it known what percentage cultivated lands that required the exclusive at¬ 
tention of the farmer continu.ed throughout the year, and what percen¬ 
tage cultivated land that only required seasonal intermittent laboiir; 
from investigations made it proved that out of the former sub-clasvS — 
agriculturists who cultivated their own lands or the land belonging to the 
family — hardly one-tenth could be considered as employed in continuous 
work, and out of the rent-paying tenants one half. The (a) group, consisting 
of all these elements, included 1,658,214 men between the ages of 15 and 65 ; 

Group (6), those not employed regularly, made up of the remaining 
nine-tenths of the sub-class of agriculturists who cultivated their own 
land, and of the other hah of the sub-class of the rent-paying tenants, 
and also of the sub-class of the casual labourers or day-labourers 
(2,017,844 men of the ages indicated), included in all 3,012,506 men ; 

Group (c), made up of the sub-classes of nursery-gardeners, gard¬ 
eners, woodmen, mushroom and truffle gatherers, etc. induding 94,332 men, 
was not taken into consideration as being of less importance. 

By fixing the proportion between the 120,000 exemptions and the 
total of those belonging to group (a), the percentage of 7.23 was obtained, 
and by fixing the proportion between the 350,000 grants of leave and the 
total of those belonging,to group (6), the percentage of 11.66 was obtained. 
The results, to be' anticipa?ted from this scheme of distribution as applied 
in the different provinces were set out in a schedule which on being sub¬ 
mitted to a Committee of four selected experts was unanimously’pronounced 
to be the most satisfactory of all those drawn out up*to that time. This 
scheme a few days after the publication of the circular we have just now 
detailed wass put into execution in its entirety. 

Arrangements were made in 1918 (i) by the Ministry of War in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Ministry of Agriculture on lines similar to those of the dr- 
cular above described and providing that beginning from i March of that 
year, the ordinary grants of military labour should be resumed. Appli¬ 
cations for leave could only be made by soldiers who bad previously been 
agricultural labourers, of the classes of men bom in the years 1874 to 1876 
inclusive, and — if unfit for general service — of any dass, but not 
beyond that of 1892, who were in the territorial zone, or at the base depots 

(i) Circular 13 February 1518, No. 71, relatinj? to the granting of troops for the 
furthering of agricultural production and particularly grain cultivation. Gicrmle HUlitart 
Uficialfi, No, ti^ Rome, Fcbrtuiry 10x8. 
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of the war zone ; such leave was of two months’ dtiration, apart from the 
journey, and the grants were divided into five rela3"s : fiom i JVIarch to 
30 April; from i May to 30 June ; from i July to 31 Augii^^t; from i Sep¬ 
tember to 31 October and from i November to 31 December. For sold¬ 
iers drawn from base depots of the war zone, there were grants to the 
number of 1,000 per day, up to a maximum of 20,000 for each relaj" 
apart from exceptions made necessary by military" exigencies. The total 
number of grants of leave to be allowed from the territorial area for each 
of the relay's was fixed by the Ministry of War. The distribution of the 
whole of the grants of leave however v^as made throughout the provinces 
hy the Llinistr}" of Agriculture. Application for them might be made 
b}" farmers emplo>dng hired labour, whether the farin was under in¬ 
tensive or extensive cultivation, preferably cereal cultivation, onl}' when 
the permanent staff attached to the respective farms — whether bound 
by a yearly hiring agreement or for fixed periods —* had been reduced, as 
a resrdt of the calling up, by more than one-third. The number of grants 
of leave applied for was not in any case to exceed that necessary to com¬ 
plete the staff of the farms up to two-thirds of the ordinary proportion. 

Application could further be made from farms cultivated b^^ families, 
which, being left without any able-bodied man between the ages of 16 and 
G5, had not been able to obtain the exemption of a soldier member of 
the family because the farm to be cultivated did not reach the grade of 
importance provided for by the Circular 552 of 1917, above detailed, on 
the condition however that during the season 1918-19 not less thm a 
hectolitre of grain had been sown and not less than half a hectare of land 
had been cultivated either in vegetables or in trees of industrial value. 

The provincial agricultural sub-commissions had the power of arranging 
that soldiers on leave when their work was not absolutely necessary or 
pressing on the farm that had obtained the grant of leave, should proceed 
whether as individuals or in parties to put their services at the <lis] 30 sal 
of another farm. During leave the soldiers did not draw any rations nor 
an3" compensatory allowance, but —except when working with their own 
family — they had to receive from the farm at the disposal of which they 
were placed a daily wage equal to that paid in the locality for free labour. 

In the following years also the needs of agriculture were kept well in 
^^ew. To ensure that agriculturists of the classes up to and including 
that of the men bom in 1900, who b}’ profession were capable of 
working agricultural machitiery, should be in readiness for the harvest 
operations, the ]Ministr>" of War authorized the commandants of the 
army corps to grant to such men leave of 15 days maximum duration be¬ 
sides the journey. Such leave could even be granted to those who had 
recently been on leave of other kinds, so long as no imperativ’e claims of 
the service interfered. The Ministry of War, besides, though ordering the 
calling up of youths enrolled during the levy on the class of those bom 
in 1901 enacted that recruits indispensable to the management of a farm 
where they might be engaged either on their own account or on that of 
their family, could obtain postponement of military service until the next 
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class was called itp. Siiiiilarl^" the recruit^ of the class of those boiti in 
1902 could obtain a year’s postponement under the vSaine conditions. 
Such iDOStponements weie gianted on the basis of a certificate fioni the 
Director of Itinerant Agricultural Instruction, testifying that the work of 
the recruit was actually indispensable to the proper working ofthe farm. 

In general it may be admitted that both on the side of the local com¬ 
mittees and on that of the ofRces and the authorities charged with the 
issuing of the exemptions and grants of leave, while due regard was paid 
to the needs of the arm^’, the utmost pains and care weic taken so to apply 
the regulations as to bring about in the best possible manner the aim 
proposed; that, namely of increasing agricultural production, an nchiev- 
ment of such immense importance in the period under consideration to 
the national economy and the public food supply. 

We will now pass on to discuss the employment of the prisoners 
of war. 


§ 2. Eiviployment oe prIvSONErs op war. 

The employment of prisoners of war was regulated in Italy by a 
series of circulars issued either by the Army Commissariat Department or 
by the Commission for Prisoneis of War established in connection with 
the Ministry of War, with the duties of acting as a bureau of information, 
of treating of all questions relating to them {accommodation, food, guarding, 
health, correspondence, etc.) and of putting into shape the necessary 
measures. The most important Circulars are those of 21 April 1916, No. 
6,583 (piisoneiTabour), of 27 May 1916, No. 9,442 (emplo3"ment of prison¬ 
ers of war in agriculture and industry), of 14 November 1916, No. 24,112 
(employment ot the labour of prisoners of war), the Circular 8,755 of 1917, 
relating to the technical staff required for the work of afforesting, and 
the circular 6,411 of 25 February 1917, referring to prisoners of war em¬ 
ployed in agricultural work. Someof the circulars discussedin the preceding 
section, relating to grants of military labour for agricultural work, include 
arrangements for the utilization of prisoners. We will here detail the 
maiu principles involved (i). 

It must first be said that the prisoners weie usually assembled close 
to the commands of those divisions to which the prisoners had surrendered. 
These commands had without delay: (i) to collect the prisoners into 
squads; (2} to ascertain the total number of officers and privates resi)ect- 
ively, and to communicate these as soon as possible to the commands of 
the army corps, indicating the locality of the assemblage of prisoners; 
(3) to make them fall in and march under escort to the place designated 
by the command of the army corps. The internment of the prisoners was 
then arranged by means of concentration camps in the country. Their 
treatment and their employment were regulated in every particular. 

(l) RACCOLTA DBLLE msjposizroio: ni CAR4rEEliE PERMANElSfriC REIATIVn AI PraGIONTERl 
DX OUERRA £ AX DiSERTORi DEL NBMico. August 1918. Axmy Commissaxiat Department. 
OfSce of the Chief of Staff. Bologna, 1918. 
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With respect to this latter, in conformity with Article 5 of the Regul¬ 
ations annexed to the Fourth Con\’ention of The Hague besides being put 
to woik inside their quarters, the prisoners could also be detailed tor work 
outside, for public or private administrative purposes, such as construction 
of barracks, agricultural work, road making or industrial work, etc., in 
accordance with special rules agreed to between the Ministries concerned 
and the Commission mentioned. 

Officers only were excused from work, while all non-commissioned 
officers were called upon to do it, endeavours howe\"er being of course 
made to employ these latter as overseers, so far as the work permitted. 

Prisoners were preferably not employed in gangs of less than 15 
men, so as to avoid excessive splitting up of their guards. They 
could be employed however exceptionally, as circumstances or necessity 
dictated, in smaller gangs, especially when the‘place of work was in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of a concentration camp, from which the prisoners were 
sent out each day and to which they returned when the work was over ; 
or in the case of skilled workers with a view to re-establishing smaU indus¬ 
tries that were suffering from want of hands. 

Discipline of prisoners while at work and the guarding of them was a 
matter for'the territorial military authorities under whose jurisdiction 
they fell. These authorities made provision accordingly for forming into 
squads or groups the prisoners detailed for the work and for conducting 
them to the place of work under suitable escort, strictly proportioned to 
the requirements : ordinarily not less than one-tenth and not more than 
one-fifth of the number of the prisoners. 

Quarters were arranged at the place of work in huts 01 tents. When 
the w’ork was only a short distance away, the quarteis at the depot to 
which the prisoners belonged could be used. 

The military administration made provision for the quarteis where 
State lands could be used and where considerations of season, altitude 
and climate made it possible to place the men under canvas. In other 
cases the public or private body at whose disposal the men were placed had 
to provide the accommodation. 

Food was provided by the military administrations and the cooking 
done by the prisoners themselves. 

The hours of work were not to exceed ten. Time for going and coming 
between work and quarters was counted as work-hours ; on the other 
hand time necessary for consuming rations while at work was not coimted. 
Work on Sundays and holidays was forbidden. 

With regard to pay, in the case of work on the account of and directly 
carried out by a pubhc administration (State, provincial*or communal), 
the pay was fixed at the rate of 5 centesimi for an hour's work. Besides 
this payment per hour, the public services were expected to pay tlie expenses 
of the escort guarding the prisoners. When on the other hand the work 
was done for a private individual, the pay for each hcur of work had to be 
fixed on a scale proportionate to that of free labour, for the same quantity 
and quality of work, taking into account however the various negative 
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factors which lend t(' diriini^h the output from prisonens' work, such as the 
limitations arising from the need for a guard, the weakness of any spirit 
of co-oi>cratioii, and above all the absence in piisoiiers of the stimulus of 
interest, always calculated to increase pioduction. 

Wages harl to be paid weekly as a rule, except in the cawSe of the pub¬ 
lic State services, which make pa5’ments on fixed dates, corresponding to 
those on which they la3^ claim to the monies due to them. 

In addition to the agreed wage and b3" way of encouragement or reward 
it was possible, alike for the public services and for the private employer 
of labour, to give to prisoners w'honi lhe3’' considered specially deserving 
from the qualit}’ or quantit3" of their v^ork an extra recompense in tobacco, 
food or mone3’’. 

Money payment however of this kind was not to be handed to the 
prisoners, but to the officer in charge of the escort who had it placed to 
the savings bank account of each one concerned. 

When a few prisoners had to be employed in work requiring special 
skill either on account of its importance or its difficulty or the accuracy 
with which it had to be carried out, in respect of which those responsible 
had offered speciall}^ high rates of pay to the State, thereby indicating the 
good output they expected, the Commission for Prisoners of War could 
grant the prisoners a larger wage than that ordinarily given, placing it to 
their credit in their saring*. bank books, and could make special regul¬ 
ations whether as to the custody, the quarters, or the food of the few 
prisoners detailed for the work. 

The public services or pri\^ate emplo3^ers concerned made provision 
for the technical direction of the work, and the suppl3" of implements or 
tackle required aKo rested with them, us well as that of the special 
clothing required. 

In some case^, officers or privates of special competence in the mat¬ 
ter might be placed in charge of the technical direction, being told off for 
the purpor'e, more particularl}' in works of afforestation, for which special 
arrangements were made. 

To ensure that the foregoing regulations were carried out with due 
regularity, the commands of the army corps in whose area work was 
being performed by prisoners of war deputed one of the officers of superior 
rank attached to the depots of prisoners of war to make surprise visits to 
the places where the work was being carried on with a view to satisf3ing 
themselves as to the saiiitar}" conditions, the housing and food of the 
prisoners, the regularit}" of the pa3% the existence of technical direction of 
the work and the proper discipline of the labour gangs. 

Mention should be made of the Circular No. 137 of 19 February 
1917 (i) which laid down special regulations for the granting of military 
labour for agricultural work. Among the arrangements made was one by 
which on the request of farmers* associations or of private farmers, the pro¬ 
vincial agricultxiral commissions could appty to the Commission for Pri- 


(i) Gtornale Mthtatc Ufficiale, No. Rome, 19 February 1917. 
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soners of War in Rome for the work of the prisoners. The detachments 
'applied for had as a rule to include loo men, but could be reduced to a 
minimum of 30 in accordance with the local requirements. Those benefit¬ 
ing by the grant had to guarantee to the State the pa^mient fixed by the 
provincial agricultural commission reckoned by each hour of work done by 
each prisoner (including the time necessary for going from the sleeping 
quarters to the place of work and for return); they were also expected to 
provide quarters both for the prisoners and for the officer and men of 
the guard. 

Following on the publication of this circular and with the object of 
meeting as rapidly as possible the numerous applications for prisoners 
that were anticipated, the Commission already referred to thought it 
advisable to formulate certain general regulations in addition to those 
already set out (i). 

On the basis of these there had to be formed in each army corps, at 
the headquarters of the various units, which necessarily been chosen for 
convenience of communication, one or more companies of prisoners of 
previous farming or rural experience for each ol the provinces included in 
their respective areas of jurisdiction. As soon as these companies were 
formed, the commands of the army corps had to give notice of the fact to 
the Commission sitting in Rome, and to the agricultural commissions 
concerned. 

Each company, varying in strength from 150 to 300 men according to 
anticipated requirements, was intended to supply gangs of labourers 
to meet the applications made by the provincial commissions to the Com¬ 
mission for Prisoners of War. 

Military authorities were urged to see that the gangs of labourers were 
sent with the utmost possible despatch to the place of employment, and 
to come to an agreement with those employing the prisoners, especially 
as regarded quarters, so as to secure the inauguration of the services con¬ 
cerned. 

The regulations already detailed held good for all that related to the 
treatment of the prisoners so employed, their discipline, lodging, food, 
hours of work, and pay. 

Later on, the circular of 25 August 1917, No. 552, making as we 
saw fresh arrangements as to temporary exemptions and authorizing im¬ 
portant grants of military labour for the benefit of agriculture, also enacted 
that prisoners of war, fit for work and not directly” engaged in State works, 
should be equally distributed among all the provinces of the kingdom and 
placed at the disposal of the pro\’incial agricultural commissions to be 
drafted to agricultural work. 

Farmers’ associations and private farmers who proposed to avail 
themselves of the work of prisoners of war had to make applications to 
these commissions indicating, among other points, the nature of the work, 

(i) CircuLu No. 6,411, of 25 Febniary 1917, relating to prisoners of war engaged in agri¬ 
cultural work. 
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the length of time for which a grant of labour was requested, which must 
not be less than a month, the number of labourers required, which could 
not be less than 15, the locality’' and the arrangements for lodging prisoners. 

As to the results accruing, it may be considered that, once the initial 
difficulties of the organization of the service were overcome, they were in 
the main satisfactory. In the summer of 1916 twenty companies of pri¬ 
soners were assigned for agricultural work in the rural districts. Part¬ 
icularly important was the sending of 2000 men proiided with the necess¬ 
ary implements into Apulia for the harvest and the threshing. Applications 
whether for agriculture or for industry were practically all dealt with as 
they came in fiom the various regions, so that in October 1917 in the major¬ 
ity of the concentration camps only the sick or unfit were left (i). 


§ 3. Employment of women in agricultural work. 

The emplo3mient of female labour in agricultural work varies in Italy 
from region to region. 

In Sicily and in Calabria, the women are almost exclusively taken 
up with household work and rarely go into the field, and then practically 
only along with their immediate family" or relatives. In Campania, 
the Abruzzi and in Apulia and Latium, on the contrary, women work in the 
fields too : they do hoeing or raking; they occupy themselves in the vine¬ 
yards or gardens. 

In Tuscany, in the Marches and in Umbria it is necessary to distin¬ 
guish between the women of the family of a pioduce-sharing tenant and of 
the family of a day labourer. The former attend to the household and to 
certain farm duties on the holding. The latter are called upon for their 
assistance only in view of definite operations such as the hoeing in of seed, 
the cleaning of wheat or maize crops, etc., work in vineyards, orchards or 
gardens 

In Northern Italy, where the system of produce-sharing tenancies is 
general, the women are distinguished as in Tuscany; where it does not 
exist, they perform different field operations by the day, in particular 
working in the rice-fields, for deaning purposes. 

During the war, women replaced men on the whole in the different 
kinds of work previously done by men, especially in Central Italy where 
as a result of the special drcumstqnces created by the prevalence cf the 
produce-shaiiug S3rstem of tenure, the family occupying a holding on such 
terms could carry on a much larger numb^ of farming operations than 
could be expected of labourers in the regions where rent-paying tenancies 
and occup3dng ownership of farms are the rule, 

(i) See Eugenio Faina: E^utUizzadone dei prigjonieri dl guerra nei lavori agricoli. Com¬ 
municated to the 47^1 Agilctaltural Congress summoned by the Society of Italian Agricul- 
tuiists. BolleUtno Qutndictnale delta Soctetn degh AgticoUori Itakantt Nob. 7-8. Eome, 15-30 
April 1917. 
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To encourage female labour to reach its maximum efficiency, it was 
enacted by a decree of the Minister of Agriculture dated i June 1916 (i) 
that med^s for agricultural service or other rewards with certificates of 
commendation should be conferred by the Ministry on women who dur¬ 
ing the season of 1916 had distinguished themselves in their execution of 
agricultural work in place of men called up “ in an exemplary manner, 
by their unremitting and valuable activities". 

The farms and organizations which had made special use of female 
labour in agricultural work were also eligible for these prizes. 

Communes, local war-time committees, agricultural societies and con¬ 
sortia, farmers' associations, agricultural labourers' associations, and other 
bodies could recommend to the itinerant instructors in agriculture the wo¬ 
men, the farms and organizations deserving of recognition of this kind. 
The instructors then made up the lists and checked them, and forwarded 
them with their own comments to the Ministry. An effective stimulus 
was thus given to the replacement of the men by women in the rural districts, 
with excellent results, their work together with that of men beyond mili¬ 
tary age and of boys making it possible to ensure for the duration of the 
war the regular cultivation and production of the soil. 

§ 4. The voluntary avn^ service and the " mobilitazione agraria 

In order to ensure to agriculture a larger supply of labour, now that 
the calling-up of the older classes and of those who had undergone a 
second medical examination had much reduced the quantity available, and 
to give the greatest possible impetus to agricultural production in accor¬ 
dance with the food requirements of the country, some new and important 
measures were issued in 1918. 

By the Lieutenancy Decree of 12 February, No. 146 {2), the voluntary 
avil service was inaugurated, that is, citizens, both men and women, bom 
between i January 1857 3 ^ December 1903, were invited to state whether 

they offered their services either gratuitously or at a suitable remunera¬ 
tion and in what industry or public service carried on in the commune 
in which they resided. 

The iodustries in which offers of voluntary assistance were made were 
the following: agriculture (work of all kinds relating to agriculture, the 
manipulation and the transport of agricultural produce); the provision 
industries (rice-grinding, milling, baking, macaroni manufacture, making 
of fruit and vegetable preserves, the slaughtering of animals for food, fish¬ 
ing) ; leather-making; the textile industries; building, road-making, 

(1) Decree of the Minuter of Agriculture <iated 1 June 1916 on the establishment of re. 

'wards for agricultural service for women who during the season of 19x6 distinguished them . 
selves in the performance of agricultural work. GazzeUa Utfictaledel Regno No, 131. 

Rome, 5 June X916 

(2) Decree 12 February 1918, No, 146, relating to voluntary service rendered by d-vilians 
in making their work available for agriculture and spedhed industries, as well as for the 
public services. Gaxzetta XJfficiaiU del Regno d*Italta, No- 44, Rome, 21 Febmaxy 1918. 
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irrigation and drainage; industries and ser\dces meeting collective and 
general needs ; mining , wood-working industiies ; chemical industries , 
metal-working and the manufacture of other mineral products. 

The following were excused from offering voluntary ser\dces ; {a) sol¬ 
diers under arms, ot on leave, including agricultural leave, and soldiers 
assigned to firms or undertakings of any kind, whether exempted from 
military service, under command or placed at the disposal of the firms 
in question; (&) those engaged in work in military establishments 
or those belonging to the auxiliary services, or requisitioned firms ; 
(c) those engaged in agricultural work or already giving their assistance in 
the service of agriculture or in the manipulation or transport of agricultural 
products; (d) employees and others receiving pay in Government, commimal 
or provincial offices ot other public bodies ; (s) those imfit for any kind of 
work ; (/) doctors, veterinary surgeons, chemists and nurses following their 
own profession. 

The scale of pay and the other conditions of work were agreed between 
the parties concerned and could not be lower or less favourable than those 
obtaining locally in accordance with wage scales and hiring agreements. 

Persons taldng up work on this voluntary basis enjoyed all the benefits 
of the laws protecting work-people and of those regulating insurance on 
the same conditions as other work-people, employees, or wage earners 
of any kind. They could obtain a certificate of service given and receive 
a special decoration, 

A provincial committee for voluntary civil service was set up in each 
province, and a Central Committee was attached to the Ministry for the 
purpose of sui)erintending this service throughout the kingdom. 

When the voluntary offers of work were not sufficiently numerous to 
meet applications, measures were to be taken, according to the wording 
of the decree, to levy forced labour whether for agriculture or for the 
industries or public offices situated in the commune where those called 
upon for such labour resided, such levy to be confined to males of full age. 

Of much wider scope and greater efficacy was the Decree of 14 February 

1918, No! 147 (i), already cited, relating to the so-called ** Mobilitazione 
agraria ’’ which called together and brought into action aU the public and 
private forces calculated to stimulate the production of food-stuffs in the 
maximum degree (2). 

This decree, in fact, enacted, that, for the duration of the war and up 
to the end of the complete agricultural year foUowingonthat in which peace 
should be made, the Ministry of Agriculture, with the aim of increasing 

(i) Lieutenancy Decree of 14 February 1918. No. 147, conferring on the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture for the duration of the war, and up to the end of the whole agricultural season follow¬ 
ing on the proclamation of peace, the oversight of cultivation and the organization of agricul- 
tmal work and nefening all disputes arising in consequence of the said decree to a Com¬ 
mittee of appeal. Gaszctta V^ciale del Regno d^Itaha, No. 44 Rome, 21 February 1918. 

(3) See in this connection: Sebastiano Lissone: La mobilitazione agraria ed il risveglio 
deH'i^ooltura nazionale. In • UAgricaUura Italiana lllusttata^ No. 3. Milan, 25 February 

1919. 
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agricultural production, was to take measures for the oversight of culti¬ 
vation, for the organization of agricultural work, and further for the as¬ 
signment to the best possible advantage of requisites of work and pro¬ 
duction. To this end, the Ministr3’‘ power : 

(rt) to promote, organize or carry out the cultivation of uncultivated 
lands or exceptional changes in the system of cultivation of value in view 
of the needs of the country ; 

(6) to take measures, in conjunction with the Ministries of War and 
of Arms and Munitions, for the utilization, especially in the periods of pres¬ 
sure in farm-work, of soldiers and prisoners of war as available, and for 
the discipline necessary in connection with exemptions and with grants 
of military agricultural labour; 

(c) to take steps to put to employment on the farms, foremen and 
labourers who might be a\^ailable through the organization of voluntary 
assistance, or in default of that through forced levy ; 

(d) to promote increased manufacture of fertilizers, of spra3dng ma¬ 
terials and of agricultural machinery, as well as the preparation and se¬ 
lection of seeds, and to exercize oversight over production and trade in 
the above commodities; 

(e) to distribute labour, machinery, implements, fertilizers and 
spra3ring materials, in such a way as to ensure the maximum yield, and also 
to facilitate the transport of labour and of ever3d:hing necessary to agri¬ 
culture ; 

(/) in general, to adopt every measure tending to the increase of 
agricultural production and to the safeguarding of the food supply. 

All citizens, men or women, whose habitual occupation was agricul¬ 
ture or who were considered fit for such work, could be called on for it. 
Forced labour had by preference to be employed locally. Exactly as 
in the case of voluntary chril service, the scale of remuneration, the pos¬ 
sible pa3rments in kind and any other condition as to the work of those giv¬ 
ing forced labour were agreed to between the parties concerned, and could 
not in any case be le,ss than those obtaining locally in accordance with 
wage scales or hiring agreements. Where these did not exist, customary 
conditions were observed. 

The forced lev^’^ of labour for agriculture and the agricultural industries 
was to take precedence of forced lev3’’ for any other industry. 

The organization created for the carrying into effect of the “ Mohili- 
tazione agritria ” was the following : 

Attached to the Mmistry of Agriculttyre there was instituted a Central 
Committe of Agricultuial Mobilization, composed among othcic, of four 
members chosen from experts in economic and technical matters relating 
to agriculture; of two members chosen from persons of experience in 
fanning and two from agricultural labourers, the Minister acting as chair¬ 
man. In every province a provincial agricultural commissioner was nomi¬ 
nated, the same criteria for the choice being adopted in each locality. This 
commissioner acted as chairman of the section for the agricultural mobil¬ 
ization service attached to every provincial agricultural commission. 
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Communal and intercx)nimunal agricultural commissioners, throughout 
the whole province, had to act in collaboration with the provincial agric¬ 
ultural commissioner. 

Other responsibilities fell to the share of the itinerant instructors in 
agriculture, and to agricultural societies and farmers' associations. 

The section for the agricultural mobilization service composed, besides 
the chairman, of a delegate of the military authority and of six representa¬ 
tives of farmers and agricultural labourers, chosen on an equal footing, was 
summoned to pronounce inter alia on measures relating to the shortage 
or excess of agricultural labour relative to the local demand, and on mea¬ 
sures to regulate and facilitate the migration of labour between province 
and province, in consultation with the sections of the adjoining pro\’inces. 
To the same sections were delegated the attributions relating to the tem¬ 
porary exemptions of soldiers called up and to the grants of agricultural 
leave, exercised in every province by the pro\dncial agricultural sub¬ 
commission, referred to in Grcular No. 137 of the Giornale Militare Uffi- 
dale of 19 February 1917. 

The provincial agricultural commissioner was to take steps, in addition 
to the exercize of special attributions, to draw up an agricultural census of 
the kinds of cultivation, of the labour and the requisites of labour, to note 
the variations in the area devoted to different kinds of cultivation in the 
province, and to put forward all measures likely to increase agricultural 
production (i). 

The commtmal or intercommunal agricultural commissioner was 
expected to keep himself informed of the state of cultivation of the lands 
and to exercise oversight over the application of any type of cultivation 
that might be ordered; to keep in touch with local conditions of labour; 
to interpose so as to ensure the maintenance of agricultural work in the 
event of disputes; to assist by advice and suggestions the ordinary work 
and the new departures of agriculturists; to facilitate the supply of fertiliz¬ 
ers, of seeds and of machines and to watch over their employment; to expe¬ 
dite applications on the part of agriculturists for exemptions and for 
grants of leave ; to overlook those exempted and men on leave in their oc¬ 
cupations ; to watch the employment of prisoners of war in agricultural 
work; to exercize functions in comiection with the requisitioning of horses 
or cattle, machines and moveables for agricultural work; to give inform¬ 
ation on the best means for rendering cultivation intensive; to ensure 
in every possible way the carrying out of the arrangements laid down for 
the agricultural mobilization. 

Thus a network existed of competent persons who even in the more re¬ 
mote agricultural zones were kept informed of the situation; noted and com¬ 
municated to the Government the deficiency and the requirements of local 

(i) Weutcnancj Decree of 2 May 1918 No 618, delegating to the Central Comniittee the 
consultative limction in relation to everything bearing on the agricultural mobilization and 
firing the attributions of the provincial agricultural commissioner, and of the communal 
or inteicommunal, comissioners. Gagseita Vfflctale del Res^o d'lPtUa^ No. 113. Rome, 14 
May X9 z8. 
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agriculture, while giving to the means whereby these requirements might 
be met the closest study and the most effective support: passed on with¬ 
out delay to the mass of agriculturists the information, the measures, the 
practical assistance furnished by the Government; and generally prepared 
the ground for the reception and putting into practice of the instructions 
issued relating to the carrying on of agriculture. 

^ As to the results obtained, it may be said that the provincial, com¬ 
munal and inter-communal agricultural commissioners rendered for the 
most part constant and unremitting service, and that, when well chosen 
and wisely directed, they were invaluable, since, notwithstanding the 
difl&culties incident on the war, the5’ succeeded in inspiring the agricul¬ 
turists with a feeling of confidence and a power of resistance, and in 
pushing production well above its normal level, in full correspondence with 
the aims and object of the decree. 


To complete the account of the measures adopted by the Italian Gov¬ 
ernment during the war to ensure to agriculture the necessary supply of 
labour, mention may be made of the attempt made by the special Depart¬ 
ment attached to the Ministry to utilize the peasant refugees from Vene- 
tia whether in the interests of agricultural production or with the object 
of preventing the permanent diversion of this labour supply from the rural 
districts ; for various reasons however only modest results were obtained. 
The department also took charge of the wounded of the agricultural or 
peasant dass. These did in fact constitute a labour supply, diminished 
in effectiveness but not lost, in that suitable and well directed treatment 
could restore it to practically normal conditions. As early as 1916 a com¬ 
mission was called together under the auspices of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, consisting of both experts and politicians, and by a large majority 
the resolution was carried that the wounded of agricultural classes, except 
those who no longer required daily surgical attention, should be placed in 
schools of occupational re-education, attached to agricultural institutes of 
some kind or other. The institutes called upon dedared themsdves 
ready to assist all such initiative in every way, and thus arose schools 
for the wounded of this dass that produced excdlent results. 

The remed3dng of the shortage of labour in rural districts was always 
kept in view and it was with this object that the Ministry of Agriculture 
was further authorized (i) to take steps to make grants of machinery to 
agriculturists or to assodations of agriculturists, on terms of deferred pay¬ 
ment. About 8000 tractors were placed at the disposal of the farms and 

(t) lieutenancy Decree 14 July 1918, No. 1057, which authorized the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture to grant on deferred payment to ^[liculturists or their associations, “ tractors 
and agricultural machinery in general. Gazzetta Uff^ciaU del Regno d*Italta, No. 187. 
Rome, 8 August ZQrS. 
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tens of thousands of hectares were by these means broken up and cul¬ 
tivated. By the Decrees of i8 February 1917, No. 303, and 3 March 
1917, prizes and grants for the purchase of apparatus for agricultural pur¬ 
poses were also given, while in August 1917 the State motor plough ser¬ 
vice was instituted to facilitate by a vnde distribution of motor ploughs 
the working and coltivation of lands. 

In conclusion when it is remembered that this enormous withdrawal 
of workers from agriculture was a thing not merely unforeseen but never 
believed possible over so long a period, when account too is taken of the 
inexperience of organizations haslity formed to meet the emergency 
and also of the ever-recurring difficulties in their practical working, it may 
be affirmed that the grave problem of the agricultural labour supply iti 
war-time was, thanks to the many and varied measures above exammed, 
«?uccessfully solved in Italy. 

G. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO THE CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 


BELGIUM. 


NEW TYPES OF GETTING AGREEMENTS. — Delos (Alb.): Da situation de I’agri- 
culltire beige, in the Journal de la SoctHi Cmtrale Agriculture de Belgique, Brussels^ 
November, 1921. 


The instability of the economic situation, the difficulty of determin¬ 
ing the respective shares of the landowner and the tenant farmer in pro¬ 
duction, have brought about in different quarters the adoption of a \TLri- 
able payment for the use of the land, that is to say, the adoption of letting 
agreements with a sliding scale of rent. 

M. Alb. Delos, professor at the State Institute of Agronomy, at Geni- 
bloux, has recently made a study of the types of these. Following him 
we may indicate the bases of some of these contracts. 

A. — In the first place we jSnd a sort of disguised payment in kind, 
based simply on the selling price of certain characteristic products. Let 
us suppose that the initial rent has been fixed at 150 francs the hectare. 
This money value is translated into a certain quantity of each of the 
chief products. For example, as follows: 


These 150 francs rent per ^ 
hectare represent in 1919-30: j 


100 kg. of wheat at 50 fr. . ... 50 fr. 
5 kg, of butter at 10 fr. . . 50 fr. 
lokg.of meat (live-weight) at 5 fr. 50 fr. 


150 fr* 
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Each year the same quantity of products forms the base, but the 
variations in their priceF may modify the rent charge. 


f 100 kg. of wheat at 80 fr.80 fr. 

In 1920-21 ] 5 kg. of butter at 12 £r.60 fr. 


( I 0 kg. of meat (live-weight) at 4 fr. . . . 40 fr. 

180 fr. 

The disadvantage of this system is that it only takes into account 
the selling price of the products, independently of their net cost. The 
elements in production •— labour, purchase of fertilizers and feeding stuffs, 
price of live stock, etc., — are always factors of considerable importance, 
often exceeding that of the selling price, in the making up of the profit 
and loss account. 

B. — Another system takes into account a fixed rent as a basis, and 
provides for certain sioecial factors ”, namely: 

1. The returns obtained on a fixed quantity of produce selected in 
accoidance with regional conditions and the culti^’ation undertaken, 
proportionately to the importance of these products in the general working 
of the farm; 

2. Typical items in the expenditure, selected, both as to kind and 
amount, from among the expenses buhdng most largely in the fixing of 
net cost, in the district imder consideration : 

3. The application to these items of the prices ruling in each agri-^ 
cultural 37car. 

Let us consider for example the renewal of the letting of a farm let-in 
1908 for nine years at 150 francs per hectare. The parties are in agree¬ 
ment on this price and decide to arrange for a lease on an sliding scale 
based on the following amounts and products calculated on the current 
prices: ^ 

150 kg. of wheat.at 20 fr. = 30 fr. 

150 kg. of oats.at 20 fr. = 30 fr. 

150 kg. of winter barley .at 30 fr. = 45 fr. 

100 kg. of live stock.at i fr. = 100 fr. 

50 kg. of butter.*.at 3 fr. ~ 150 fr. 

Total ... 355 

The difference between this total of 355 francs and the rent of 150 
francs as agreed between the parties is 205 francs. 

It is then a question of fixing, both in kind and in amount, the typical 
items in the expenditure the total of which corresponds to this difference 
of 205 francs: say, in 1914: 

^400 kg. of nitrate of soda. at 22 fr. = 88 fr. 

50 kg. of cattle for fattening.at 0.85 ft. = 42 ♦ 

100 kg. of oil-cake.at 20 fr. = 20 » 

18 days' labour.at 3 fr. = 54 » 

Total ... 204 fr. 
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In 1919, the rent per hectare based on the said agreement will be 
subject to an increase according to the following figures: 

Let us first assume that the average prices for that financial year, 
calculated according to the market prices reported on the dates fixed, are : 
wheat, 50 francs (controlled price in 1919) : oats, 80 fiancs; winter barley 
100 francs; live stock, 3.50 fr.; butter, 10 francs the kilogramme. The 
tables in comparison with 1914 will become : 

I. In respect to special fectors of the receipts, in kind and in weight: 


150 kg. of wheat. 

. at 

50 

fr. 

= 

75 

fr. 

150 kg. of oats. 

. at 

80 

ir. 

=z 

120 

» 

150 kg, of winter barley. 

. at 

100 

fr. 

= 

150 

» 

100 kg. of cattle on foot. 

. at 

3-50 fr. 

= 

350 

» 

50 kg. of butter. 

. at 

10 

fr. 

= 

500 

» 


Total 

• • 


1195 

fr. 

2. In respect to the outgoings: 
400 kg. of nitrate of soda. 

. at 

120 

fr. 


480 

fr. 

50 kg. of store cattle. 

. at 

3 - 

20 fr. 


160 


100 kg. of oil cake. 

. at 

100 

fr. 

= 

100 

» 

18 da3^' wages. 

. at 

15 

fr. 

s= 

270 



Total 

* • 


1010 

fr. 


The rent per hectare, in 1919, will be 1195 less 1010 = 185 francs 
per hectare. 

M. Delos observes that this method, undoubtedly far from perfect 
and stiU empirical, constitutes a step in advance on the former method. 
It can be applied with comparative simplicity, an important point, for it 
win never be possible to go into the daily routine of complicated arrange¬ 
ments which require management supervivsion. The value of the method 
moreover is conditional on the choice of the typical factors, a choice 
that must be made with discernment, and must be in accord with the 
economic circumstances of the ferm. 

C. — Finally we come to profit-sharing leases. In order to make the 
working of these intelligible, M. Delos takes as example a farm at Hes- 
baye, worked on business lines, of average fertility, comprising 63 hectares 
of main crops, and 10 hectares of grass land and clovers, and proceeds 
to consider the application of the system to the year 1921, 

The following calculations have to be made in succession : 

1. Principal crops serving as base: 

Wheat.i 

Winter barley. I g 

Oats.1 ^ 

Sugar beet.. 

Grass and forage crops. lo hectares 

2. Base price or fixed rent; 150 francs per hectare. 
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3. Multiples as agreed by contract, including: Once the fixed rent, 
first return to landlord. Twice the fixed rent, first return to tenant. 
Eight times the fixed rent, outlay on cereal ailtivation. Eleven times the 
fixed rent, outlay on beetroot cultivation (i). Making ii for the cereals, 
and 14 for the beetroot. 

4, Average 3rield per hectare, as de- 5. Average official prices, as de¬ 


termined at the time of the con- termined at fixed periods, in accor- 

tract: dance with the official reports: 

Wheat.28 quintals . . 60 frs. 

Oats.30 » . . .*. 62 » 

Winter Barley . . 32 » . 60 » 

Beetroot.26 tons . 100 » 

6. Calculation of excess profits. 

(а) Wheat * 28 X 60.1680 frs. 

Outlay and remuneration of capital (ii x 150) . 1650 » 

Diffeience .... 30 Irs. 

(б) Oats 30 X 62.i860 frs. 

Outlay and remuneralion of capital (ii X 150). . 1650 » 

Difference . . 210 frs. 

(c) Winter barley 32 X 60.1920 frs. 

Outlay and remuneration of capital (ii X 130). . 1650 )> 

Difference . . . 270 frs. 

(d) Sugar beet 26 X 100.2600 frs. 

Outlay and remuneration of capital ^14 x 150) . 2100 » 

Difference .... 500 frs. 

7. Sums admitting of apportionment per hectare. 

Wheat. 30 frs. 

Oats. 210 » 

Winter Barley. 270 » 

Sugar beet. 500 » 

1010 frs. 


8. Apportionment: One-third to the owner on 4 hectares ss 


1010 

~T^ 


336 francs. 


On the hectare 


francs = 84 francs. 
4 


Rent 150 -f 84 = 234 francs per hectare. 

The excess of the peld over that specified in the contract goes to the 
tenant: the latter thus has an inducement to produce up to the maximum. 
This is also an advantage to the landlord, in that he sees his lands pro¬ 
perly manured. 


(i) The two last coeffidents are subjert to revision every three srears This revision 
is provided for in the contract, and entrusted to experts nominated at the time of the 
signing of the agreement. 
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The examination ot the several t3'pes of leases on a sliding scale of 
rent leads M. Delos io formulate three gejieral principles: 

I. Lease on a sliding scale of rent does not obviate the fundamental 
necessity for fixing a figure as the basis of the charge per hectare. That 
is the fixed part of the i«nt, to which is added an extra variable payment 
acting as an index regulator. The fixed part of the rent must itself be the 
reflection of the general economic situation, not distorted by over estimates 
by either party to the contract. Its equitable basis is the net cost of farm- 
produce. 

2 This initial rent being fixed with regard to an equitable appor¬ 
tionment of interests, the next point is to add the variable return, that 
is to say, to pool the total profits or losses made by the tenant in the course 
of Ms lease. In order to decide whether there has really been a loss or a 
profit, it is well to compare the net cost of each of the farm products with 
its selling price. 

3. The third principle relates to the kind of farm products that 
should be taken as bases, according to the proportion of which the pool must 
be worked. It is important not to rely, as was done in the first experi¬ 
ments, on one or two products, such as wheal or beetroot, but on all 
theproducts of the holdings. 


M. B. 


HUNGARY. 


regulation of agricultural I^ABOURERS’ wages. — Amthche Nachrichteft 
des Oesterr, Bundesministenums fur Soziale VerwdUung, No. 24. Vieaiia, 31 December: 
1921. 

A Decree dated 24 February 1921, published under the law which 
conferred full powers on the executive during the War, lays down that the 
wages of agricultural labourers must be fixed in accordance with the results 
of the harvest and the threshing by free consent of both parties. If no 
agreement can be come to, and work presses, the principal official of the 
district is empowered to fix the wages for the different kinds of work 
and for the different seasons for the period of a year. The regulation of 
wages may be made for whole districts or for sing^le localities. Before 
the fixing of the wages three representatives of the employers and three 
of the men must be heard. The wages when fixed are binding 
on both parties. Infringements are punishable with imprisonment 
or fine. 
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MIPCEIylvANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO LAND SYSTEMS. 

LITHUANIA. 


X^AND KEFOMI EEGISEATION. — Neve Zufchei Zatung, No. 304. Ztirich, 7 March 
1922. 

On 15 February the Constituent Assembly of Lithuania finally passed 
after the third reading the bill for land reform. According to this law 
the maximum extent to be retained by landholders is fixed at 80 hectares. 
All held in excess of that is requisitioned by the State and added to the 
State lands. So long, however, as the large estates are not yet divided 
up, farms of not more than 150 hectares will remain untouched. Compen¬ 
sation is fixed for expropriated land within a maximum limit of 480 marks 
per hectare. No compen^tion is payable: (i) if the land in question 
is aSvSigned to officers under a special law; (3) if the soil is unproductive ; 
{3) if the land is not being properly managed ; (4) if the property in 
question belongs to persons who have acted in a manner prejudicial to 
the independence of Lithuania and have voluntarily placed their services 
at the disposal of an enemy country. 

For the time being the law is not applicable to foreigners (t. e. persons 
who formerly under the Russian rule possessed lands in Russia and were 
then regarded as foreigners). They are allowed to realize their pro¬ 
perty within three years. If this is not done their ^oods will be dispos¬ 
ed of in accordance with the general provisions of the law. Land 
not properly managed will be requisitioned even in the case of 
foreigners. M, T. 


RHODESIA (BRITISH COLONY). 

OWNERSHIP AND MARKET PRICE OF DAND IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA.— 
Rhodesia AgricuUural Joarnal^ Salisbury, Jtme 1921. 

In a Memorandum on the Cattle Industry of Southern Rhodesia, 
published in the Rhodesia AgricuUural Journal of June 1921, there appears 
a detailed tabular statement, specially prepared for the Memorandum, 
showing the ownership of land in Southern Rhodesia. Of this statement 
the following table is a summary: 
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Southern Rhodesia: Ownership of Land, 
{Approximately as at i Jamtary ig2i). 


” 1 

Matabeleland 

1 

IS/fnchnnnlp-nri 

Total 

1 

% 

Total area 

(acres) 

45.750.400 

(acres) 

52,327,920 

(acres) 

98,078,320 

• 

Area unalienated. 

25.081,049 

20,220,124 

45.301.173 

1 46.19 

Native reserves . 

Piivately owned land 

1 6,833,575 

12,626,221 

19,459,796 

19.84 

Area used for general fanning . 

1 2,233,492 

4,832,608 

7,066,100 

7.21 

Area used for cattle raising 

4.561.389 

7.227,488 

11,788,877 

12.02 

Area unoccuoied. - . 

6,336,984 

6,417,334 

12,754,318 

13.00 

Alienated laud unsuiveyed 

654.291 

1 898,715 

1,553,006 

158 

Area of townships and commonages 

1 49,620 

105,430 

153,050 

.16 


Fiom this table it appears that of the entire territory 46 per cent, is 
still unalienated ; such land, according to a recent decision of the House 
of lyords, IS regarded as Crown land. Approximately 20 per cent, is 
set aside definitely and in perpetuity as native reserves. A small fraction, 
.16 per cent., is assigned to townships. The remainder, about 33 per cent., 
is privately held by Europeans for farming puiposes. This latter area, 
amounting in all to 33,162,300 acres, has been further classified, and it is 
found that 57 per cent, is actually in occupation, about 4.6 per cent, is 
unsurveyed land in course of transfer, and the rest, over 38 per cent., is 
held by absentee owners, both companies and individuals. Of late a ten¬ 
dency has been shown in some quarters to realize the unearned increment in 
value of idle and vacant land, and these areas are likely soon to pass into 
the hands of those who will beneficially occupy them. 

The market price of land in Southern Rhodesia has constantly advan¬ 
ced, and of late mor^ rapidly. The figures given below cannot be regard¬ 
ed as fixed, and are likely soon to be exceeded. Ranchmg land sold in 
large blocks, essentially pastoral country not at piesent adapted for small¬ 
er subdivision, is generally procurable at from 5s. to 10s. per acre; how¬ 
ever, instances are quoted of ranching blocks offered at 3s. and 4s. per 
acre, and other land, also pastoral and not described as suitable for culti¬ 
vation, at I 2 S. 6 d. up to 20 s. and 25s. per acre, lyand suitable for arable 
farming, with possibly some improvements or special advantages, costs 
today from 20s. to 60s per acre, and in some cases as high as £5 has been 
paid. In the case of developed farms the value of homesteads, fencing, 
orchards, etc. must be taken into consideration. Taking the sand vdd as 
a whole, examination of current prices shows a large range of from 5s. 
to 15s. per acre. For corresponding farms on the red soils the limits are 
from los. to £5 per acre, most varying between 15s. apd £1. 


W. E. H. ly. 
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RUSvSIA. 

THE AGRICUETIJRAI, HOLDINGS OP THE SOVIBIS — Jmho iam<ha<r aSitSHb 
(Economic Lift), Nos. 23 and 46. Ifoscow, 2 and 26 Pebroaiy 1922. 

According to the original programme of 1918, all large estate priv¬ 
ately owned and cultivated intensively, also ah experimental stations, had 
to be regarded as Soviet agricultural holdings (sowchost). But in process 
of time there were also added to the sowchosi many other private estates 
of which the peasants had not as yet taken possession. In Novem¬ 
ber 1921, according to a statistical note of the Commissariat of Agriculture 
there existed in 41 governments of European Russia 24,391 sowchosi, 
with an area of 2,124,000 desiatines: in Siberia and in the contiguous 
zones 906 sowchost, while the sowchosi of the Ukraine amounted to more 
than one million desiatines. The average extent of a sowchosi is calculated 
at 377 desiatines with an aveiage of 45 labourers. The yield of the Soviet 
holdings has been up to now about half of what it might have lieen on a 
up to date S3rstem of cultivation and apart from the disastrous effects of 
civil war. The sowchosi system is as a matter of fact undergoing re¬ 
organization, and about 1,200 holdings with an area of 800,000 desiatines 
l^ve been selected for a technical experiment in changing the S3rstem of 
cultivation. 

M. T. 


AnBRKDO RuggERI, gerente responsabile 




mE INTERNATIONA!, INSTITITTE OR AGRICULTURE 


Orisin of the Institute and Summary op the Internationai, Treaty 

The Intemational Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Twenty-two other governments have since adhered to the Institute, 

It is a Government institution m which each country is represented 
by del^ates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
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Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 

THE CAPITALIZATION OF RURAL CO-OPERATI\"E SOCIETIF^ (i) 

by Karl HildBbrand 

Geuetal Inspector of the Central AgricuUioal Loan Bofik {Rai^tisenhanh) 
and Lectmer ai the HfgJiet School of Commeue of Bet tin. 

Before proceeding to discuss the question of the capitalization of 
rural co-operative societies, we must lay down some fundamental concep¬ 
tions. The German juridical doctrine recognizes as Genossenschaften '' 
all independent societies having a corporate existence other than the {5tate 
and the Communes. To these Genossenschaften, " in the widest sense 
of the word, belong capitalist companies {of which the shaie coillpanies are 
the most important form), co-operative societies based on the real property 
of the membeis {Realgenosscnschafien) and co-operative societies composed 
of individuals independently of the possession of real property {Personal- 
genossenschaften). The Realgcnossenschafien are for the most part com¬ 
pulsory associations. A special law legulates the admission of members 
and the juridical relations of the members to one another and to the asso¬ 
ciation ; often, too, the method of conducting the business and the powers 
of the public authorities to make regulations for the association are deter¬ 
mined in advance. In some cases the right of the public authorities to 
supervise the associations is also contemplated. Amongst the co-opeia- 
tive societies of this kind are the societies for drainage and irrigation. The 
wish of the individual to belong to the society and to derive benefit from 

(i; The question of the capitalization of German co-operative societies has been dealt 
with at length by the author of this artide in his book Die phtanzieruxo eingetragener 
Gemtossenschaptbn-, published in Berlin in 1931, under the auspices of the Vereinigung wis - 
sen$chaftlicher Verlegcr , 
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it or not has no special importance in these cases. In the interests of the 
community, the individual for whose advantage the society is formed is 
compelled to become and to remain a member. And the compulsion 
reaches such a point that the lands on which the society conducts its opera¬ 
tions continue to belong to it even if they change hands, so that the new 
owner becomes compulsorily a member, while the oiiginal owner, when 
he transfers the property, withdraws from the association. 

The '' free ” co-operative society, on the other hand, does not owe 
its formation to any compulsion. It cannot be a Realgenossenschaft and 
it is not usually a capitalist company, but is a PersondlgenossenschafL 
The persons who compose it, the members, are its supporters and its 
object is to serve its members and, in its turn, it is served by the capital, 
whereas in the commercial company (of which the typical form is the 
share company) it is the capital which commands. In some special cases 
a “ flee " co-operative society is established under the juridical form of 
a share company, but it usually assumes the form of a co-opeiative so¬ 
ciety registered under the I^w of 1889 {Gesetz betreffend die Erwerhs- 
und Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften). The registered co-operative society is 
the form of undertaking adapted to the combination of persons econo¬ 
mically weak. It allows such persons to develop a powerful economic 
action, to utilize the means of capitalistic activity and at the same 
time protects them against the harm which may result from it. The co- 
opeiative society is a potent instrument for individual initiative, it promotes 
and strengthens in its members the consciousness of their own liability and 
trains them in independent management. . The co-operative society puts 
self-interest at the service of the commumcy. 

In this article we deal only with the free rural co-operative societies, 
that is the co-operative sodeties which serve the population of the country 
districts. Amongst these there are many agricultural co-operative sode¬ 
ties which aim exclusively at serving the agriculturist (co-operative dairy 
sodeties, co-operative vine-growers' sodeties, co-operative threshing 
sodeties, etc.), but there are others which work in the inteiests of the rural 
population as a whole, such, for example, as rural credit sodeties (loan 
banks, Raiffeisen sodeties), co-operative sodeties for the supply of electri- 
dty, etc. 

The rural co-operative sodeties may be didded into two groups — 
the co-operative credit sodeties and the so-called co-operative trading 
sodeties. 

By capitalization must be understood the supply of capital and dis¬ 
tinction must be made between the supply of capital for the working of 
the sodety itself and the employment of capital in the working of other 
undertakings. 

I. THE SUPPLY OF CAPITAL FOR THE SOCIETIES* OWN WORKING 

The capital invested in a co-operative sodety, as in any other under¬ 
taking, may be either ** owned " or “ borrowed " capitah The owned 
capital, which consists of the foundation capital (paid up shares) and the 
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supplementary capital (reserves), is also known as the ** undertaker’s 
capital **; it is this capital which bears the risks, serves as the basis of cred¬ 
it (in part), is the guarantee fund for the creditors and is that part of the 
total capitsd and total assets which is not burdened with indebtedness. 
The borrowed capital comprises all the liabilities of the society. 

A society may obtain capital for its own working in three ways: it 
may obtain owned capital, or borrowed capital, or both owned and 
borrowed capital. It is the last of these methods which is most often 
recommended. 

The simplest and safest method of capitalization is by means of 
owned capital. The members pay an entrance fee and, either immedi¬ 
ately or as soon as the need is felt, pay up the shares, and thus supply 
aU the capital which the society requires. Recently several societies for 
the supply of electricily have ^en formed of which the capital has been 
obtained almost entirely through the entrance fees. Capitalization by 
means of entrance fees (which are not repaid to the members when they 
withdraw from the society) is only possible when the societies partaki 
of the character of a society based on real property, when withdrawal 
takes place on the occasion of the transfer of the property and when at 
the time of the sale of the property the capital invested in the society in 
the form of entrance fees is included in the purchase price. 

Capitalization with owned capital only is not possible in all cases, and, 
in particular, it is not possible if the capital required is large, the number 
of members is small and the members are not in a position to supply the 
large sums which would be necessary. In this case, borrowed capital 
must be obtained, which will be gradually repaid as new members join 
the society or as reserves are built up out of the profits. The creditor has 
rights over the borrowed capital; he demands interest and even a commis¬ 
sion ; he requires fixed instalments of repa3niient or he has the right to 
demand the repayment of the sum lent on giving notice. Agreements 
must, therefore, be made with the creditor to protect the society from in¬ 
convenient demands for repayment and from the obligation to pay too high 
annual instalments, so that the society may carry on its work undisturbed 
and not be threatened or even placed in the impossibility of continuing 
its existence by the claims and action of the creditor. 

Capitalization with borrowed capital only, especially at the time of 
formation, and the gradual replacing of the borrowed capital by reserves 
to be built up little by little is forbidden by the Law on Co-operative 
Societies. 


§ I, Owned capital and the methods of obtaining it. 

(a) TAe Fundamental Legal Principles. 

In the Law on Co-operative Societies the conception of owned capital 
does not figure; it only speaks of its constituent parts, the foundation cap¬ 
ital and the supplementary capital, this latter under the name of " reserve 
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fmd {Reservefondii, § 7, No. 4) or of ** other capital” {sonsiige Vermdgen, 
§ 73). The foundation capital is spoken of undei the name of “ shaies ” 
(GescJidftsanfcile), — nominal value — and of " paid-up shares ” {Geschdfts- 
gnthaben) the eiTective foundation capital formed by the payments of 
the members and in certain cases by the assignment of dividends to the 
paying up of shares. The expression responsible capital, ” [vcranthwoft- 
liches KapiiaT), which has become usual, is not applicable to the owned 
capital of the society, as it results from the balance sheet. To meet the 
obligations of the co-operative society not only the owned capital of the 
society is liable but also the assets of its members (obligation of liability 
and of making supplementary payments in accordance with § 2 of the Taw 
on Co-operative Societies). The amount of the assets of the members 
which is so liable is not known and cannot be known with any precision. 
In the case of co-operative societies with limited liability, it may reach 
as a maximum the sums which the members have undertaken to pay 
(§ 139 the Taw on Co-operative Societies), but it cannot readily be as¬ 
certained to what extent this amount is realizable. The amount to which 
the members are liable in the case of societies with unlimited liability or 
with liability to make unlimited supplementary payments embraces their 
entire possessions, of which it would be difEcult to ascertain either their 
absolute value or the extent to which they could be realized. 


(b) The Shares and the Payments on them. 

• 

The Taw on Co-operative Societies requires (§ 7, No. 2) that in the 
rules of the society it shall be laid down up to what amount each member 
may take shares in the society, and what payments must be made on the 
shares. These obligatory payments must be determined, as regards their 
amount and the time of making them, up to a total amount of at least a 
tenth of the shares. If the rules oblige the members to pay more than a 
tenth of the shares, but do not fix the amount of these additional pay¬ 
ments 01 the time when they are to be made, the decision in these mat¬ 
ters rests with the General Meeting (§ 50 of the Taw on Co-operative So 
deties). The members of co-operative sodeties with limited liability (§ 119) 
or with liability to make unlimited supplementary payments (§ 126) can 
only take one share each ; in the sodeties with limited liability, members 
may take more than one share, if that is permitted by the rules and pro¬ 
vided that the number of shaies which any one member ma3^ hold is fixed 
(§ 134). However, if a member holds more than one share, all his shares 
except the last must be covered by payments or by an assignment of 
dividends (§ 136). The pa3nnents made by a member on his share (or 
shares in the case of sodeties with limited liability), together with any 
dividends which may have been assigned to the paying up of shares, or 
less any losses (§ 19), form the member's credit in respect of the share 
capital {GescMftsgtdhaben), 
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(c) The Legal Reserve Fund. 

The legiblative provisions regarding the formation and employment 
of the reserve fund are not numerous. In § 7, No. 4, the I^aw on Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies prescribes the formation of a reserve fund having for 
object “ to ser\"e to cover a loss shown by the balance sheet The rules 
of the co-operative society must contain pro\dsions relating to the forma¬ 
tion of this reserve fund, that is, la3dng down the method of its formation 
and, in particular: — 

1. The percentage of the net annual profit to be allocated to the 
reserve fund. 

2. The minimum amount which the reserve fund must have reach¬ 
ed before the allocation of this percentage of the net profit can be dis¬ 
continued. 

The rules may also lay down that no portion of the profits shall be 
distributed but that the whole shall be carried to the reserve (§ 20). 

Membeis who withdraw from the society have no claim upon the 
reserve fund (§ 73). 

If when the co-operative society is dissolved the reserve fund, after 
the creditors have been satisfied, remains available, it can be treated as 
part of the capital assets of the society. 

§ 2. The economic importance op the owned capitae. 

As has been indicated, the owned capital sustains the risk and the 
credit and serves as a guarantee fund for the creditors. The membeis 
contribute the share capital in part by their pa5mients, in part by the al¬ 
location of di\ndends to this purpose and since they are themselves the per¬ 
sons with whom the co-operative society does business, even the profit 
which serves for building up the reserve fund is at least in part contributed 
by them. 

The members supply the foundation capital not so much in consider¬ 
ation of the dividend which the^'' may' hope from it, but in the expectation 
of being able by means of their membership in the society to promote, 
improve, complete, render more economical or more lucrative,insure, etc. 
their own business or domestic affairs. The co-operative society is created 
not by capital in search of investment, or of speculation, but by the desire 
of the members to improve their position, economically or technically. 

For the conduct of the business the importance of the owned capital 
consists in the first place in the fact that it does not burden the undertak¬ 
ing with interest and so diminishes the working expenses. 'When a suf¬ 
ficient sum has been reached, which, it is true, can only be reached after 
the lapse of a certain time, but which ought eventually to be reached, the 
owned capital renders the co-operative society independent of its creditors, 
of the conditions of the money market and of capital, and allows it even to 
incur losses without the members feeling any ill effects from them. 
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Not all parts of the owned capital have the same importance for the 
working of the society. The importance is greater in the case of the vari¬ 
ous reserves and sums set aside, in respect to which the retiring members 
have no claims, than in the case of the paid up shares which must be re¬ 
paid to the retiring members, always supposing that they are not necessary 
to cover losses. 

The desirability that the co-operative society should be financially 
independent, makes it seem opportune that the value of the shares should 
be fixed at a fairly high figure, that the payments upon them should be made 
rapidly and that, in addition, the whole or a large part of the net profits 
should be carried to the reserve. However there are considerable difficul¬ 
ties in the way of this. In fixing the amount of the shares and of the pay¬ 
ments to be made upon them account must be taken of the ability of the 
members to make such contributions, while the prices charged, upon which 
the making of a net profit depends, must be fixed in accordance with the 
state of the market. These difficulties in the way of a rapid accumulation 
of capital, which result from economic conditions, are increased by psycho¬ 
logical factors. It is a curiously widespread idea, profoundly rooted in 
the minds of many members of co-operative societies, that the co-opera¬ 
tive society ought to support its own members, but that it cannot claim 
any support from them in return. Hence arises that unjustified aversion 
from the formation of the capital, whether by payments on the shares or 
by increasing the reserve funds. 

In consideration of the fact that, save in exceptional cases, the members 
join the society to do business through it, it would be desirable that the 
shares they hold should be proportionate to the extent to which they par¬ 
ticipate in the business of the society. It is not, however, easy to intro¬ 
duce a constant, fixed relation between the participation in the capital and 
in the business. It is, indeed, practically impossible and moreover there 
are legislative provisions which are opposed to it. In the co-operative 
societies with unlimited liabiUty or with liability to make unlimited sup- 
plementary payments, a memter cannot acquire more than one share, 
but must hold one share (§§ 119 and 136) : only in the co-operative societies 
with limited liability is it permitted that the member shall hold more than 
one share {§ 134), but the diminution of the number of shares subscribed 
is not allowed. Hence the legitiative provisions render it impossible for 
the member to participate in the capital to an extent varying with his par¬ 
ticipation in the business, which by its very nature may alter consider¬ 
ably. 

EJvery member must withdraw from his own business or from the free 
capital which he has at his disposal, or may even have to obtain at first 
by means of a loan, the money with which to pay for shares in the co-opera¬ 
tive society. Hence arises a certain unwillingness, not altogether unjusti¬ 
fied, to subscribe capital or a tendency to do so to a less extent than would 
be effectively possible. When the amount of capital which a member 
can subscribe is not large, the willingness to subscribe may be increased 
if high dividends are not only expected but are actually paid. But this 
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policy of pa3mg high dividends easily leads to the closing of the co-operative 
society to new members^ and to its virtual transformation into a profit- 
maJdng company, even if the change of juridical form does not take place 
or only takes place later. In many cases co-operative societies are even 
absorbed by commercial undertakings and that as a result of happenings 
which are worse than merely non-co-operative. 

The willingness of the members to subscribe capital may be encouraged 
if the co-operative society offers adequate advantages in exchange; this 
must be done from the start by means of a dear programme which does 
not consist merely of empty promises but is economically possible to carry 
out. 

The willingness to subscribe capital depends further on the ability 
to do so, a factor of great importance amongst the members who are weakest 
from the point of \dew of capital. Account was spedally taken of the ab¬ 
ility to obtain the necessary means by the legislative pro\ision which allows 
shares to be paid up by instalments. Of this provision free use should 
be made, but only when it is economically necessary. To allow a partial 
payment when the complete payment is possible would be a mistake. The 
argument often put forward against a substantial partidpation in the cap¬ 
ital that the liability serv^es instead of such partidpation is not acceptable, 
either economically or juridically. 

When pa3ntnent by instalments is necessary in consideration of the 
small^ capadty of the members to subscribe capital, the amount ot the 
compulsory pa3mient should be fixed at as high a figure as possible — it 
is in consideration ^f those who are economically weakest that the amount 
of the minimum pa3unents is fixed — and the instalments should be fixed 
at a moderate figure, and they should be made payable by periods which 
correspond to the ability of the weakest members to subscribe and in 
general coindde with the periods in which their income is received, for ex¬ 
ample weekly for workmen, monthly or quarterly for employes and so on. 

In the need of the undertaking for capital on the one hand and in the 
restricted ability of the members to subscribe on the other hand, there is 
a limit to applying the co-operative prindple. If between the need of 
capital and the ability’' to subscribe it there exists a gap which cannot be 
bridged, it will not be possible to adopt the co-operative form, unless in spe¬ 
cial cases help can be obtained from persons of larger means. This pro¬ 
cedure can only be adopted in isolated cases ; it cannot and will not be the 
basis of a large development of the co-operative idea and tends, even when 
the juridical form of a registered co-operative society is maintained, rather, 
in the direction of charity or of institutions of public utility. 

If the use of the co-operative form is desirable in the interests ot pub¬ 
lic economy, but impossible owing to the divergence between the need for 
capital and the financial capacity of the members, State aid, in whatever 
form it may be apphed, may be not only desirable but even necessary. 

The right to require the pa3mient of entrance fees is indisputable and 
in any case they exaggerate who maintain that this practice is contrary 
to the spirit of co-operation. There is no doubt that the co-operative 
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society, once formed, has the right to ask from new members the pa3Tnent 
of an entrance fee, as a form of compensation, as it were, for the work 
thanks to which, prior to their admission, the foundations of the society 
were laid and the society was placed on a solid basis. The entrance fees, 
as has been noted, may even be considered as a possible financial basis 
for a co-operative societ3’. 

If the entrance fees are fixed at so high a figme that they exceed the 
ability of the members to pay them, they bar the way to the entrance of 
new members. This is a provision which ma^’ be regarded as the first 
step in the direction of transforming a co-operative society into a profit 
making company. It is an Ulnsion, as has been demonstrated in many 
cases in practice, to believe that high entrance fees prevent the withdraws^ 
of members, since they do not wish to renounce their money. Experience 
has shown that high entrance fees prevent not the withdrawal but the 
entrance of members. 

The fines exacted from members tor breaches of the rules and regula¬ 
tions can never be taken into con*^ideration as a factor of any importance 
in the the building up of the reser\’e fund; if they were an important factor, 
it would be an indication of the decadence of the society. 

In the same way voluntary contributions only in exceptional cases 
help largely to increase the reserve fund. In some cases, contributions are 
received from benefactors, persons who assign a sum to the co-operative 
society, etc.; in others, the contributions may come from the public 
authorities (the State, districts, communes, etc.). But even these receipts 
only rarely are an important factor. * 

In exceptional cases peisons who are not members of the co-operative 
society contribute otherwise than voluntarily to the reserves, as in the case 
of penalties decided hy arbitiation for non-fulfilment of contracts, and sim¬ 
ilar cases. These contributions, too, cannot have any considerable im¬ 
portance. 

From th point of view of private economy and from the co-operative 
poifit of view, it might be argued that the object to be aimed at in the 
constitution of the owned capital is that it should be of such an amount 
that the reserves can bear the highest possible risk which the society can 
incur, so that in fact the liabilit}’' of the members is eliminated. This 
object is impossible of attainment. A long series of yeens would have to 
pass before such large reserves could be accumulated ; they would have 
to be equal not only to the working capital required but, in addition, to 
the sums for which it had assumed liability in relation to other co-operative 
societies. Nor would the object aimed at be attained even then, inasmuch 
as there would still be a risk in the investment of that part of the reserve 
funds not required as working capital, and it would be necessary to accum¬ 
ulate another reserve fund to cover this risk. It would be fantastic for 
a society to set before itself such an aim. 

Without losing sight of realities and of the actual possibilities of de¬ 
velopment, it may be said that the owned capital ought to reach such a 
sum that the co-operative societies can dispense with borrowed capital; 
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the accum^ilation of rcsen^es be^-ond this limit would make it possible 
to reduce the shaie capital. Even this object is in opposition to the de- 
\'elopment of co-operative societies hitherto obser\"ed. The application 
of this conception leads to “foruidation capital {Siiftungsverfiiogen), io 
the institution of public iitilit}^, to the possibility of eliminating the liabi- 
lit3" of the members, whereas the tendency at the present time is far more 
likely^ to be in the direction of the profit-making company. Besides it 
would be an attempt to decide upon the problems which present them¬ 
selves regarding quesiions which must be solved not hy the present genera¬ 
tion but by future generations. The elaboration of the problems which 
arise lead, across economic problems, to the co-operative idea as a universal 
conception. 

Raiffeisen's idea of a capital which cannot in any circumstances be 
distributed amongst the members, called by his followers the “ consti¬ 
tuent fimd " (Stiflungsfonds) does not conflict with the present economic 
oi^anization and has objects capable of being realized. The “ constituent 
fund " should reach such an amount that it will suffice as working capital. 
This rule has been interpreted as meaning that the constituent fund must 
be of such an amoimt that the revenue derived from it (that is the return 
from its employment) is sufficient to cover the expenses of the society. 
(Raiffeisen contemplated the constituent fund " only in the case of rur¬ 
al co-operative credit societies and savings and loan banks, but he desired 
their development into ^ullage co-operative trading societies). The great 
mass of rural co-operative credit societies are stiU very far from having 
attained this object. 

Confining ourselves to facts and taking account of the necessarily slow 
process of building up the owned capital in the case of co-operative socie¬ 
ties, we must lay down, as tfie necessary minimum in respect to owned 
capital, the following principle : If a co-operative society cannot be fin¬ 
anced by means of paid-up share capital and entrance fees, it must 
obtain from these sources at least such an amount of owned capital 
as will suffice at the start as basis for the extent of credit economically 
justifiable”. It will depend on the source of the credit and upon the condi¬ 
tions of granting it, what is the minimum amount of shares necessary 
and whal must the mutual relations between the shares and the sums 
for which the society" is liable and between the sums for which the society 
is liable and the estimated capital assets of the members. Carrying on the 
business with borrowed capital presupposes that the assets are to some 
extent liquid, and the higher the ratio of the borrowed capital to the total 
capital the greater the extent to which the assets must be liquid. But 
these are not the only factors which determine the minimum of owned 
capital which is necessar3^ For the estimation of the credit and hence 
for building up an owned capital, two principal systems are adopted 
amongst co-operative societies — the system of centralized co-operative 
societies and the system of societies which are not centralized. These 
latter have no support except in themselves; they must themselves find 
access to the money market and stand in direct relations with the third 
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parties who become their creditors. The centralized co-operative societies 
on the other hand are combined into central banks which balance the need 
of capital of some of their members against the siiiplns capital of others 
and these societies only occasionally havfe direct contact with the money 
market. Co-operative societies which are not affiliated to a central bank 
are, therefore, compelled to accumulate owned capital to a larger extent 
than co-operative societies which are so affiliated; in fact, on behalf of 
these latter it is the central bank, with its own owned capital, with the sums 
lor which is liable, and with its wide basis of risk, which figures on the 
money market. 

But in the case of centralized societies it is not only the requirements 
of the money market which determine the safety of the assets and the extent 
to which they must be liquid (the two factors which, in Ihe first instance, 
render owned capital necessary) ; they aie even more strongly influenced 
by the internal sources of capital of the co-operative organization itself 
and the extent to which the assets must be liquid in the interests of those 
sources. 

The principal source from which the capital of the German co-operative 
organizations is derived is the savings deposited with the co-operative 
credit societies affiliated to them. The proportion of liqtiid assets which 
has to be insisted on in the interests of the depositors is the decisive factor 
in determining the minimum amount of owned capital which a co-opera¬ 
tive society belonging to the organization in question must possess. 

That the owned capital of the co-operative societies should be very 
small at the start and should subsequently increase little by little is due to 
the economic conditions of the members. Thousands of small traders, 
manufacturers or farmers work with a very small capital of their own and 
sometimes with excessive indebtedness. They have however a reason 
for existence and overcome their indebtedness in so far as their activity is 
based not on the possession of capital but upon their own labour; they 
transform the financial results of labour into capital and in their co-opera¬ 
tive societies they find help and an assured existence. It can readily be 
understood that co-operative societies, the members of whicli are drawn 
from the same social classes, can only put together capital slowly and that 
only co-operative societies which have been in existence for some time 
can accumulate capital with any rapidity. 

§ 3. Borrowed capital and the means of obtaining it. 

All economic devdopment, whether of the individual, of the communes 
or of the State has rendered necessary the organization of credit. The 
individual's need of credit has given rise to the formation of co-operative 
credit societies. The impossibility for the manual worker, for the farmer 
or for the retail trader to develop his business without capital and without 
credit, urges him towards co-operation, makes him realize its necessity, 
almost compels him to combine co-operatively• The co-operative society, 
in turn, has need of capital. What the member cannot give as capital he 
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furnishes in the form of credit. The credit of the individual, of the man 
of modest means, though not appreciated by investors or on the money 
market, gives to the co-operative society the basis on which to obtain bor¬ 
rowed capital. The credit of the co-operative society is formed by the 
combined credit of the individual members ; it is not the sum of the small 
individual credits, but rather their multiple. But credit alone does not 
represent any permanent financial basis, and it is precisely this fact which 
for a long time has been imperfectly understood by many co-operative or¬ 
ganizations. Credit must be accompanied by owned capital, to a small 
extent at first but increasing little by little until it reaches such an amount 
that the co-operative society, though dosely linked with the money market, 
becomes independent of it within the limits rendered possible and advis¬ 
able by its business, its aims and its means. The co-operative sodety 
must be able to enter the money market on an equality with all the other 
lenders or borrowers of money and this it can only do if it does not 
confine itself to merely linking itself with a co-operative organization ot a 
higher degree but itself possesses capital. 

Co-operation is formed by persons, not by money, not by capital. 
The credit which persons are in a position to guarantee is, as has been re¬ 
marked, the basis on which the credit of the co-operative sodety rests. It 
has recourse primarily to personal credit and only in spedal cases to 
credit based on real property. 

(a) Personal Credit 

The greater part of the borrowed capital employed by rural co-opera¬ 
tive sodeties is obtained by means of personal credit. The most import¬ 
ant forms of personal credit are the savings deposits and the so-called 
Haftsummenkredit (credit consisting of the sums for which the members 
can make themselves effectively liable). Deposits on current account are 
not a frequent source of credit, nor is credit on the security of bills.. The 
deposits of public fimds are few in number, as also are loans from the State 
and Zwischenkredite, Credit allowed on goods purchased is important 
only in the case of co-operative trading sodeties. 

The savings deposits of the co-operative credit sodeties are the piin- 
dpal source of capital for the whole of rural co-operation in Germany. 
They must at the present time amount to six or seven thousand millions 
of marks. In round figures there are 19,500 loan banks which act as sav¬ 
ings banks, having assumed the task of encouraging the sense of thrift 
amongst the rural population, more particularly amongst young people, 
servants and workers. Many small savings institutions serve the same 
end, such as the Pfcnnigsparkassen, the school saving banks, home mon¬ 
ey boxes, savings-books tor baptism, etc, A characteristic quality of 
these savings deposits, which is of great importance in relation to the 
capitalization of the rural co-operative sodeties is their comparative stabil¬ 
ity. Whale the deposits in the banks vary considerably and therefore 
require a large amount of liquid assets to meet withdrawals, the savings 
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deposits in the co-operativ'c societies vary little and the withdrawals have 
been more than counterbalanced by new deposits which are continually 
flowing in, so that the aggiegate deposits iu hand have increased from year 
to year. The stabilitj^ of the depOvsits is explained by the fact that the 
greater number of the depositors make their savings with a definite 
purpose (to give dowries to their daughters or to purchase land) which 
they may only be able to carry out after a long period of time. The 
interest, too, is not withdrawn, but is added to the capital. Temporary 
deposits are also made (deposits on current account) and they have notably 
increased in recent years, but it would be well if they increased still further, 
in view of the desirability of extending the system of payments without 
any cash actually passing. 

The Haftsiimmenkredit holds a special position amongst the various 
means of obtaining borrowed capital. It is a speciality of the co-operative 
credit system, was conceived by Raiffeisen, the founder of niral co-opera¬ 
tion, and was afterwards developed by the Preussische Zentral^Geitossefh 
schafiskasse. The fundamental conception of this system of credit is as 
follows : The co-operative societies (for the most part co-operative cred¬ 
it societies in South and West Germany) with which has been deposited 
more money than they require for their working, place their surplus cap¬ 
ital in their central banks (of which we shall speak later), which employ 
it in granting credit to the co-operative societies which have need of capi¬ 
tal. Since societies which have need of credit generally have little owned 
capital, this cannot serve as the security for any large loan. A particularly 
ingenious method is adopted for ascertaining the sums {Haftsummen) 
for which the members of a society would be hable in respect of the obli¬ 
gations assumed by them in case of the liquidation of the society, an esti¬ 
mate is made of the amount which could be recovered from them and the 
credit is fixed accordingly. This system has proved satisfactory for more 
than forty years in the German co-operative movement, particularly 
amongst the rural co-operative societies and has contributed in a notable 
manner to the powerful development of co-operation. 

Credit in the form of overdrafts on current accounts is not usual. In 
isolated cases it is given by banks to the great central co-operative socie¬ 
ties. Credit on the security of bills, too, has no great importance, since the 
great mass of German farmers is not accustomed to have recourse to it. 
The investment of public fimds (funds belonging to communes, to public 
institutions, etc.) in the co-operative societies only occurs to a very small 
extent, since such investments are not considered suitable for trust funds, 
and pubHc funds must as a rule be invested in the same t^qpe of securities 
as trust funds. Occasionally even the States or Provinces give credit to 
co-operative societies, particularly to trading societies, but such advances 
are non generally large in amount. Only in a few cases, in which there are 
special reasons, can such advances be really considered as the provision of 
capital, as for example, in the case of the formation of co-operative grain 
warehouses in the last decade of the nineteenth century, and in Bavaria 
when the growers of fruit-trees of Effeltrich (near Nuremberg and Erlangen) 
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had their business threatened by the legislative prohibition to sell 3"oung 
fruit trees on their own premises and were compelled to combine in a co¬ 
operative society for the cultivation of fruit trees in order to establish a 
nursery on modem lines. Temporary credit [Zwischenkredit^ is granted 
by the PreussiscJie Zentral-Genossenschaftskasse to co-operative societies 
when a mortgage loan has been granted to them by a mortgage credit 
institution, but the issue of the loan is delayed by the necessity of first 
completing the formalities connected with the registration of the mortgage 
in the Land Register or because it is necessary to await a favourable mo¬ 
ment for the sale of the mortgage bonds. Credit is in a few cases allowed 
on goods purchased. The central trading societies allow it to the local 
trading societies. Wlien money is scarce the local societies must give bills 
to the central societies in order that these latter may obtain mone3^ by 
discounting them. 

(b) Credit on the Security of Property, 

Mortgage credit has no great importance as a source of capital for rur¬ 
al co-operative societies. The mortgage banks oxjjy make small advances 
on the security of buildings erected for specific purposes (co-operative dair¬ 
ies, distilleries), so that the Haftsummenkredit must usually suffice for 
the purposes of obtaining capital. Moreover the mortgage credit insti¬ 
tutions only make loans to agricultural co-operative societies when they 
have buildings which serve for carrying on their business. This principle 
is harmful to the co-operative grazing societies, which do not usually possess 
buildings and, therefore, have difficulty in obtaining capital. If the co¬ 
operative credit societies grant loans, with special guarantees, to farmers 
who are heavily indebted for the purpose of enabling them to pa3" off their 
mortgages, they can, when mone3’is scarce or in special circumstances, hand 
over their rights to the Prussian Central Co-operative Bank and thus rend¬ 
er liquid, in case of need, the capital invested. The deposit of securities 
has little importance as a means of obtaining credit. The amount of the 
seaiiities held is not great; during the War it increased somewhat, but it 
is already again diminishing. The smallness of the amount of the securi¬ 
ties held is explained by the fact that the societies have been urged for 
decades by their central banks and their federations to deposit their sur¬ 
plus funds in the central banks rather than invest them in securities. The 
pledging of goods only occurs exceptionally; for example the co-operative 
grain warehouses, the co-operative vine-growers' societies, etc., may 
obtain credit by this method during the period when they are making 
their purchases of produce. Even the handiug over of rights as a securi¬ 
ty for credit rarely occurs and then generally in connection with loans 
for dismortgaging. 

n. THE SUPPLY OF CAPITAL TO OTHER CO-OPERATIX^E SOCIETIES. 

In the supply of capital by a co-operative organization to other co¬ 
operative societies, all the suppliers of credit to that organization partici- 
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pate. However they do not in all cases give credit with the intention of 
suppl3dng the societies with capital, bnt rather seek a temporary or perman¬ 
ent investment of their own capital. As soon as the capital becomes ne¬ 
cessary for other purposes or can be invested on more favourable conditions 
elsewhere it is withdrawn. The danger that borrowed capital may be 
withdrawn causes the debtor to feel an anxiety, a want of security, and a 
continual uncertainty; it renders necessary the formation of liquid reserves 
which diminish the returns of the undertaking; it makes desirable the 
increase of the owned capital which depends both on the ability and will¬ 
ingness of the members to subscribe and on the returns of the undertak¬ 
ing (building up of reserves) ; it renders it advisable to grant particularly 
favourable terms to creditors who made advances for long periods; it com¬ 
pels the debtor to seek a cover [Ruckendeckung) ; it eliminates recourse 
to the State and leads to mutuality, that is to the union of those who find 
themselves in the same or similar circumstances. 

The money market has been for a long time closed to the co-operative 
societies. The Reichsbank for a time discounted the bills of the co-opera¬ 
tive societies, but after the formation of the Prussian Bank it handed over 
to it the operations of$ this kindk The Banks decided only after many 
years to grant credit on the security of bills to co-operative societies and 
to discount their paper. The public saving banks first ignored the co¬ 
operative societies and then fought them. 

This tmwillingness on all sides to give them credit compelled the co¬ 
operative societies to seek aid amongst themselves. From Schultze-De- 
litsch to Raiffeisen they learnt the necessity of finding on their own account 
the means of access to the money market, and created their pwn central 
banks; subsequently the State came to their aid and finally even the great 
Banks entered into business relations with them. But in regard to the 
supply of capital for investment they depend, now as they always did, 
essentially on their own means. 

The compensation between the surplus and the deficiency of money 
in the co-operative movement is carried out principally through the med¬ 
ium of the central banks created by the co-operative societies themsel¬ 
ves. In the initial period of their formation, the object aimed at was to 
establish a compensation between the co-operative credit societies having 
a surplus of money and those which had not sufifident money. The lat¬ 
ter originally found no one on the money market who would give them 
credit; the former could find no lucrative investment. Hence the idea of 
union between them arose very naturally. It was carried out both by 
Schultze and by Raiffeisen. Alter some fruitless attempts to establish 
a centre of finandal compensation in the fom of a co-operative sodety, 
Raiffeisen established one in 1876 in the form of a share company, under 
the name of the Central Agricultural Loan Bank for Germany (Laniwirt- 
schafUiche Zmtraldarl^mskasse fUr Deutschland), of which the savings 
and loan banks formed on his system can alone become shareholders and 
must become shareholders if they desire to obtain advances from it. The 
shares are held in the name of the shareholders and the dividends cannot 
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exceed 5 per cent.; one fifth of the net profit is allocated to the indivisible 
and divisible reserve funds. 

The federations affiliated to the National Federation, with two excep¬ 
tions, formed after the promulgation of the new Law on Co-operative So¬ 
cieties (1889) central banks for their area of operations under the form of 
co-operative societies with limited liability of which the co-operative so¬ 
cieties which deposit money or obtain advances become members. The 
attempt to amalgamate these co-operative banks into a Reichsgenossen- 
schaftsbank were not successful 

It has been already noted that in the initial period of the formation 
of central banks the object aimed at waste effect the compensation between 
those co-operative credit societies which had a surplus of money and those 
which had need of money. Then at any rate and even now on the part 
of many members of co-operative societies, the scope of the central banks 
was conceived as being this and nothing else. It was only gradually that 
experience showed that the problem of financial compensation was a pro¬ 
blem not only of space but also of time and of quantity. It is not only 
the surplus and deficiency of money which has to be balanced (problem of 
space) but also the need of a temporary investment with that of credit for 
long terms (problem of time) and, lastly, there must be the balancing of 
the differences, that is satisfaction must be given both to the oflFers and 
demands even when they do not balance each other, that is when the offers 
exceed the demands or vice versa (problem of quantity). The compensation 
centres must be financiers and bankers. To this may be added that the 
task of being helpful and the fact that they cannot pursue any selfish end 
have rendered more acute in the case of the central banks the conflict 
which exists in all undertakings between safety, profitable employment 
and the necessity of having liquid assets. Experience in overcoming these 
difficulties was wanting, since the financial compensation centres were, as 
regards their objects, their organization and their management something 
absolutely new and their managers, as well as their councils of supervision, 
in early days often refused to avail themselves even of the experience of 
modem banking practice, fearing that it would lead them into taking up 
an attitude similar to that of profit-making companies. 

The special difficulties of financial compensation in connection with 
co-operation and the obstacles which it encountered because these difficult¬ 
ies were not at first realized, were not, however, such as to render impos¬ 
sible a healthy development of the co-operative societies. Notwithstand¬ 
ing difficulties and obstacles and in spite of the want ot success which oc¬ 
casionally occurred, it is unquestionable that without the central banks, 
the co-operative organization of farmers and artizans could not have had 
the development it has attained and that without centralized organiza¬ 
tion in the field of financial economy, the local societies would have been 
condemned, both in regard to their number and to the services they could 
render, to a miserable existence. 

The co-operative societies belongiug to the General Federation of Ger¬ 
man Raiffeisen Co-operative Societies (founded in 1877 by Raiffeisen) have 
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as their financial compensation centre the Agricultmair Central Loan Bank 
for German^’' founded by Raiffeisen in 1876. Its operations cover the whole 
of Geiniany, its headquarters are at Berlin and it has 14 branches and 30 
agencies scattered over the whole coimtry. The co-operative societies 
afiBliated to the National Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies do not possess a central bank, but each federation has its own 
bank. Each of the 28 federations, as also each of the central banks at¬ 
tached to them, confines its operations to one of the provinces of Prussia 
or to one of the States of the Confederation. The co-operative societies 
aflSliated to the National Federation are therefore organized on a system 
of prcvincial centralization, while those affiliated to the Raiffeisen Fed¬ 
eration are centralized on a national scale. However, even the co-opera¬ 
tive societies belonging to the National Federation have a central organiza¬ 
tion for the whole country in the Preussische Zentral-Genossenschaftskasse. 
This institution is not a co-operative society, but a State institution which 
acts as the central bank of the central banks. 

The central banks, inasmuch as they are financial compensation 
centres are also institutions for suppl^dng capital to co-operative societies 
which have need of it. 

ni. THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SUPPLY 
AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF CAPITAL. 

In the supply of owned capital the capacitj" to subscribe and the will¬ 
ingness of the members to contribute have decisive importance on the 
one hand (payments on shares! and the profitableness of the undertaking 
and the recognition of the necessity of developing the owned capital on the 
other hand (lesen^es). In the supply of borrowed capital, on the contrary, 
the factors which decide the nature of the capital and the period for which 
it must be borrowed are the rules and custonrs of the money market, the 
estimate which the person who lends capital forms of the credit-worthi¬ 
ness of the borrowing society, the guarantees which it can give, and its 
promptness and willingness to pay what is due. 

In the employment of capital, setting aside the questions of the good 
organization and good management of the undertaking, the decisive factor 
is the need which the undertaking has of capital, and the period during 
which the capital circulates forms the link between the obtaining and the 
emplo3rment of the capital. 

In the case of borrowed capital there is a marked conflict of interests 
between the giver and the receiver of credit, a conflict which finds its sol¬ 
ution in the conclusion of the credit agreement. The desire on the part 
of the creditor for a good return on his money, in so far as it is satisfied, 
^minishes the return of the borrower's undertaking. The wish of the cred¬ 
itor that his money should be safe limits more or less the debtor's faculty 
of disposing freely of it, and the necessity of being in a position to pay the 
debt has an influence on the employment of the capital and on the method 
of disposing of the money. 
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The circumstances above indicated are not ftindamentally modified 
in any way, if the credit is gianted by an institution of public utility or a 
co-operative society composed of the co-operative societies themselves 
(centre of financial compensation). The difference only shows itself slowly 
in regard to the pretension to return on the money lent, since such institu¬ 
tions do not exist for purposes of gain like the profit-making companies 
and can therefore put credit more cheaply at the disposal of the co-operative 
societies. But inasmuch as they are handling for the most part borrowed 
capital, even the financial compensation centres cannot reduce their require¬ 
ments in the matter of security and^the necessity of keeping liquid assets 
below those of the profit-making companies, and if in regard to securit3' 
they act in accordance with the particular conditions of the co-operative 
societies (credit proportionate to the sums for which the members can 
make themselves liable), they must, however, take care that the existing 
guarantees are not otherwise employ^ed and that they cannot serve for the 
satisfaction of the claims of other creditors (declaration that the guarantees 
serve exclusively as secuiit3" for the loans granted) Often the creditor 
leaves it to the debtor to see that he has sufficient liquid assets, for the very 
good reason that neglect in this matter would threaten the very existence 
of the debtor (insolvency and its consequences). However, in view of the 
fact that particularly in the case of the co-operative societies ^ith a central 
organization the rules for keeping a sufficiency of liquid assets are too 
easily overlooked, the co-operative federations have in their decisions laid 
down principles to be followed, and have issued orders and circulars and 
have given instructions to their Inspectors that on the occasion of their 
inspections they should give special attention to the position of the Hquid 
assets of the co-operative societies. 

From the external life of the undertaking, from its relations with its 
creditors, may be judged the influence of the supply of capital on its inter¬ 
nal life, on the emplo3^mcnt of the capital, on the profits of the imdertak- 
ing, on the constitution of guarantees and on the building up of the neces¬ 
sary solvency. 

Thanks to the internal lelations which have been created between the 
co-operative credit societies and the co-operative trading societies, it has 
been possible to establish a solid and efficient credit system, standing upon 
its own basis, for rural co-operative societies. Foi the Raiffeisen co¬ 
operative societies, the Landwirtschaftliche Zentral-Darlehenskasse fUr 
Deutschland, also called the Raiffeisen Bank, provides access to the mone5’' 
market. The majority of the other central banks avail themselves for this 
purpose of State-aid through the medium of the Preimische ZentmUGenos- 
senscliaftskasse. 


2 
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miscellaneous information 

RELATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 

FRANCE 

T. THE GENERAL CONFEDERATION OF VINE-GROWERS. - Veran (JuJes) ; Nos 
euquetes: Ea confederation generale des vignerons, in Le Producteur, Paris, April-May 
1922. ^ 

The General Confederation of Vine-growers originated in 1907 in 
the economic crisis sustained by four large wine-producing departments, 
THerault, Aude, Gard, and the FAstem Pyrenees. This part of the South, 
except for a few districts, is devoted in consequence of the lack of water 
to a single culture, that of the vine. Now the wine produced came to be sold 
at two francs a hectolitre, on account of adulteration practised on a laige 
scale in two ways: dilution and sugaring. By dilution, that is to say ad¬ 
dition of water, the number of hectolitres for consumption is increased; 
by the mixture of a certain amount of sugar, at a very low cost, with 
the must in fermentation, the alcohol content was increased, and thus 
moire dilution was possible, and, further, with sugar and raisins artificial 
wine could be made at wilL 

It was to combat this state of affairs that the General Confedera¬ 
tion of Vine-growers was formed. Article 4 of its Rules is as follows: 
** Its object is the union of the Vine-growers' Syndicates for the protec¬ 
tion of their economic and agricultural interests. 

It will make it its business : 

{a) to use all its efforts to raise the price of wines to the level at 
which there will be a real remuneration to the grower; 

(6) to co-ordinate the efforts made by the affiliated Syndicates 
to suppress the practice of adulteration and artificial manufacture of wines; 

(c) to collect and spread information of value to growers and mer¬ 
chants on the state of the vintage, market conditions, and stocks existing 
on estates or in the trade; 

" (d) to encourage by every means in their power the spread and 
development of mutual credit societies; 

{e) to bring about in all the centres of vine-growing in France, 
the formation of Regional Syndicates of Vine-growers and to cause them 
to be affiliated to the present Union ; 

" {/) and generally to deal with all questions relating to the working 
of the federated Syndicates.” 

The Syndicates affiliated to the Union are five in all: the Vine- 
growers’ Syndicates of Beziers, Carcassonne, Montpdlier, Narbonne and 
Perpignan. The five syndicates have as chief aim the detection of adult¬ 
eration and the prosecution of any legal proceedings to which that may 
give rise, liilembership is open to owners of vineyards, rent-paying or 
pxoduce-sharing tenants, those having usufruct or others possessing a 
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claim to the vintage; workers in the vineyards; traders and dealers in 
wine ; persons following allied occupations who assist in the production 
and the sale of wine. Each s^dicate undertakes only to put on sale gen¬ 
uine wine, that is to say vine made exclusively by fermentation of the 
juice of fresh grapes. 

All the members of a syndicate residing in the same commune form 
a communal section. Every section has the duty within its own area 
of detecting adulteration and reporting it to the administrative council 
of the S3mdicate ; of ensuring the execution of the decisions of the 
General Assembly and of the Administrative Council of the Syndicate; 
of xnanaging the capital belonging to the section ; and of directing the 
subsidiary services that the section can form apart from the syndicate. 

The Confederation, which numbers at present 75,000 members, 
has taken steps, at different times, to institute enquiries in Italy, in Spain, 
in Belgium, in England, both on the position of viticulture and also on 
the sale of wines. It has also taken part in numerous exhibitions, in 
France and abroad, for example in London, Brussels, Li^, Ghent, etc. 
Immediately before the declaration of War it was taking part in the Lyons 
exhibition, to which it sent more than 4,000 samples. 

In the course of the War the public authorities appealed to the de¬ 
legates and the organizations of the Confederation, and they took their 
share of the work of certain special commissions. When the requisition 
of a part of the vintage was ordered so as to ensure the troops being 
supplied with wine, the sections of the Confederation used their interest 
with the members to get them to accept in the national interest the low 
prices offered by the Commissariat. On the other hand the Confedera¬ 
tion through its organizations distributed of its own accord and as a 
free gift more than 100,000 hectolitres of wine to the troops and to the 
sick in hospital. Actuated by the same sense of the common responsi¬ 
bility, the Confederation has organized on different occasions subscrip¬ 
tions in aid of victims of storms, hail or floods: in 1920, it opened a sub¬ 
scription on behalf of the vine-growers of Champagne, ruined by the in¬ 
vasion as they were, which produced more than 150,000 francs. 

The work of the Confederation continues however to be essentially 
directed against adulteration so that the genuine article may be protected. 
From the time of their constitution, the syndicates nominated sampling 
agents, and applied to the prefects to commission them. By an 
arrangement with the Confederation of Vine-growers of the South¬ 
east, formed about the same time, France was divided into six sectors 
m which the syndicates exercise oversight. The Confederation employ 
32 agents who traverse France, go into hotels, restaurants, and drinking 
shops, taste the wine served there, take samples of it, have it analysed, 
and if necessary, report it. If adulteration is proved, the sjmdicates 
follow up the matter, inaugurate proceedings, and in many cases act 
as plaintiff. The Confederation has thus obtained numerous convic¬ 
tions. In 1921 after certain prosecutions had either been dismissed 
without enquiry by the courts, or inadequate penalties adjudged, the Con- 
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federation made an application to the Minister of Justice, who sent a cir¬ 
cular to the courts requesting them to be more ocvere. This service of 
investigation of adulteration is a great expense to the Confederation. 
In 14 years of its existence, the sinus thus expended may be estimated 
at between seven and eight million irancs, and e\en so the cost was 
less in the jdrst years, when the service was not completely organized. 
For some years past, the sum in the Confederation's yearly statement 
of accounts for the investigation of adulteration exceeds 500,000 fraiics. 

In pursuance of its propaganda for co-operation which is linked with 
that for the formation of syndicates, the Confederation has taken part 
in the formation of numerous co-operative societies for the sale of wine, 
as well as for wine-making and distillation, all originating from its com¬ 
munal sections. To give an example, the S^mffleate of Narbonne by 
itself includes six co-operative societies for the sale of wine, and about 
twenty for divStillation. 

Finally the Confederation lias thiowii out off-shoots. Under its 
influence and with its advice were formed the Confederation of the South- 
East, the Confederation of Viticultural Associations of Burgundy, the 
Algerian Confederation, etc. In pursuance of the complete organization 
of French viticulture, the Confederation in 1913, brought about the form¬ 
ation of the Federation of Regional Associations of France, of which 
it has since assumed the direction. Delegates of the Confederation were 
also received at Barcelona in 1912 and assisted in the constitution of 
the Union of Catalonian Vinegrowers with similar aims. 

In the yearly statement of accounts of the Confederation, the receipts 
vary considerably. They are made up as a matter of fact of the 
share of the Confederation in the tax of ten centimes per hectolitre 
produced, which the members pay to their respective syndicates. The 
division of the sums paid by the members is arranged as follows. Besides 
the tax per hectolitre just mentioned every member pays to his syndicate 
a yearly subscription of 25 centimes. The sum produced by these 
subscriptions remains untouched in the coffers ot the syndicates. As 
to the ten centimes per hectolitre produced paid by the members, two 
centimes remain on the books of the communal section, and the other 
eight are paid to the treasurer of lie S5mclicate to which the section 
bdongs. Finally a sixth part of what is collected by the syndicates goes 
to the confederation, forming the receipt side of its budget. We 
mzy add that the receipts of the Confederation yaty from 1,000,000 
to 1,500,000 fmnes. M. B. 


2. A COOPERATIVE SOCIETY OF SEED PRODUCERS. - Report by M. R. AUBSSOfi, 
President of the Co-operative Society of the Seed Producers of the Mdasse district, 
to the General Assembly of the Agriculturists’ Sodely of France {Bulletin de la Society 
de$ Agriculteurs de France, Paris, supplement to the issue of May 1922). 

For a long time past tke cultivators of the Mdun r^on had been 
much concern^ at the somewhat poor cpiality of the seeds supplied by 
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the dealers to them whenever they decided on making the necessary 
sacrifices for improving production. Especially since the war the seeds 
usually on the market had become mixed and far Irom pure. They therefore 
decided to form themselves into a co-opeiative society for the production 
of selected seeds. 

Following on negotiations which took place at the Agricultural 
Society of Melun between a certain number of cultivators and the Direc¬ 
tor of the Agricultural Services, a group of 25 farmers, representing a cul¬ 
tivated surface of 6,000 hectares, associated themsel\’es at the end of 
the year 1920. In spite of the considerable extent of their farms, the 
various members were grouped within a radius of not more than fifteen 
kilometres. This made possible satisfactory oversight and a complete 
application of the co-operative principle. 

The members subscribed 590 shares of 400 francs, representing a total 
capital of 236,000 francs, one quarter of the total value being paid up. 

By the terms of article 3 of the rules, the aim of the society is the 
improvement of cereal seeds, and, with this object, in particular, to pro¬ 
duce high-class seeds on a farm known as the “ selection form ; to 
multiply these high-dass seeds in the co-operators' fields; and to subject 
the seeds so produced to every kind of sorting operation, and to sell 
them to the best general advantage. 

Besides its administrative council, the society has a manager who' 
keeps the books, and who under the chairman's directions sees to the 
carrying out of all work, correspondence and generally all the operations 
of the society. 

For use in the selection operations, the society has chosen a farm 
of 430 hectares, on which an area of 60 hectares can be reserved each 
year, on the one hand for the work of selection properly so-called, on the 
other for the multiplication of the seeds intended for deli\’^ry to the co- 
operators so that a commercial production may be ensured. A technical 
committee decides each year on the programme for the cultivation of 
the selection farm and gives all the necessary directions for the carrying 
out of the programme. The greater part of these directions are carried 
out under the oversight of an agricultural expert, whose business it 
is to examine the cultures, to take samples, to mark plants or ears of 
special interest and generally to carry out observations or operations 
that seem necessary to ensure satisfactory selection. 

To begin with, the labours of the society have been confined to the 
varieties of autiinm wheat; in the near future there will also be undertaken 
the scientific selection of the better kinds of spring wheat and oats. 

The committee of inspection is composed of three members, chosen 
by the administrative council from outside the co-operators, and including 
a former cultivator, a former miller or seedsman, and an agricultural 
expert who has no connection with the grain trade or with seed produc¬ 
tion. It is the duty of this committee to visit the plots where the co-oper¬ 
ators are reproducing the high-<slass seed. It has to ascertain in parti¬ 
cular whether the seeds are of pure strain, good, homogeneous and free 
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from disease. Estimates are established by the method of giving points 
for the different characteristics inspected (purity of strain, homogeneity, 
vigour, yield, resistance to lodging, freedom from diseases). Perhaps 
in the future it will be possible to take into consideration gluten content. 

Fields to which less than 8o per cent, of the maximum number of 
points are given by decision of the majority of the Coanmittee are reject¬ 
ed. As in 1921, out of 744 hectares inspected only 212 were passed, it 
is obvious that the test is severe and that the seed passed could be de¬ 
livered with an assurance of giving satisfaction to the buyers. 

In the fields that have gained the best marks from the Committee 
of Inspection, the plants of exceptional quality are picked out and the best 
ears on them used for the sowings made in the autumn the purpose of which 
is the discovery of better strains. Thus scientific selection proceeds 
indefinitely. 

While waiting for this to allow of obtaining all the seeds necessary 
for multiplication with the co-operators, an extremely rigorous selection 
will be continued, beginning from seed from the best lots which the society 
will always have at hand for the members. 

The normal selection period, that is to say the one beginning in the 
autumn of 1921, will go on over four years for each lot. 

In the fet place choice will be made of heads of certain strains, taken 
as fixing the characteristics of strains already selected. 

The area given up to each variety will be perforce Umited to a few 
ares only. 

The second year, the product of the best strain of each variety will 
be multiplied on as large a scale as possible, then selected on the spot be¬ 
fore harvesting, so as tx) eliminate plants of only fair growth or showing 
signs of disease. 

During the third year, a new multiplication, followed by a selection 
both on botanic and mechanical lines, should allow of obtaining at the 
end of the process of the seed for a fourth crop which, after having been 
its turn strictly selected at the selection form, will supply the seeds 
the co-operators reqiure. 

Beginning from 1921, all the seeds these latter require for their seed 
production have been supplied to them by the society, and beginning 
from the autumn of 1922 they will in future receive only seeds coming 
from the selection farm. 

Each co-operator may only sow one kind of wheat, so far as possible. 
This is an absolute rule for each plot so as to avoid mixtures. 

After the seeds have been passed on the ^t by the Committee 
of Inspection, the wheats are threshed by the farmers and the Committee 
institute a fresh inspection for the purpose of passing the lots threshed. 
This opemtion includes: 

1. The checking of the number of bags of each variety; 

2. The taking of two half-kilogramme samples of each variety; 

3. The delivery of a number of seals corresponding to the number 
of bags passed; 
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4. The affixing of the seals to the bags as they come ofE the weighing 
machine, to establish the weight. 

The samples taken are sent to the seed trial station in Paris for in¬ 
spection. 

The sorting of the seeds finally passed takes place in a shed working 
only for the society. 

The careful cleaning of all the gear after the treatment of a variety, 
the uniformity of operations during a season, the percentage of seed and 
waste in each lot, the scrupulous sealing, the exact fixing of all the bags 
at 100 kilos and their satisfactory appearance with labels showing origin, 
all these are under the oversight of a special officer of the society. AH 
bags used for delivery have been and will continue to be invariably new, 
showing the trade mark of the society clearly, as well as the date of the 
year of the crop and the name of the variety of wheat. M. B. 

4e 4c 

3. A CO-OPERATIVE AI^PINE PASTURE SOCIETY. - BullHin fueitwel de la Societt. Cen~ 

traU d*agricuUure de VOffice ddpartemenial agricole et des Cornices et Assoctattoiis agncoles 

de la Savote. Chamb^iy, May 1922. 

With the object of pasturing their cattle and disposing of the pro¬ 
duce on co-operative lines, 40 breeders of Pralognan (Savoy) have just 
bought a mountain of 600 hectares, with pasture for 120 cows and as 
many calves. The total cost was 109,000 francs. The agriculturists 
have subscribed 36,000 francs, and the remainder of the sum will be 
found by the local agricultural credit bank, on the terms of repayment 
in 25 years at two per cent. 

The annual amortization of the advance from the agricultural credit 
bank will be effected by the pa3mient of a tax of 40 francs per cow, 
20 francs per calf, 15 francs per pig. After the payment of interest at 
5 per cent, on the shares paid up, the management expenses will be di¬ 
vided in proportion to the number of cows, and the profits of the sale 
of the common produce will be divided in proportion to the quantities 
of milk supplied by each owner. 

We may add that, properly managed, the pasture will take more 
than 150 cows and thus will acquire a superior value. 

This undertaking will make it possible for the breeders of Pralo¬ 
gnan to realize an annual profit of more than 50,000 francs, while during 
the War years, with an average pasture rent of 40 francs per cow, they 
experience a loss of more than 200,000 francs. M. B. 

FRENCH COLONIES. 

A CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY OF EMPLOYERS OF AGRICUETURAI, I/ABOUR IN 

ITEW CALEDONIA. — Bulletin du Commerce de la NouveUe-Calidonie et des NomeUes- 

Hibrides. — Nouxuea, 3 Februaiy 1922. 

On New Caledonia having recourse to Javanese labour, requests 
were made more than once for the creation of an organization to act 
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instead of individual colonists in bringing in the labourers. Calculat¬ 
ing the net cosc of bringing over a labourer at i,8oo francs (cost of bring¬ 
ing into the country looo francs, repatriation 500 francs, money wages 
300 francs) for a live years' engagement covering about 1800 days' work, 
the Chamber of Agriculture has decided on the creation of an Agricultur¬ 
al I/abour Association, which will obtain from the Bank or by a public 
issue of bonds the necessary sum, repayable in five years time at latest, 
that being the period of the hiring agreement. 

The employer will have to pa3^: i. at the time of enrolment in the as¬ 
sociation, a sum of 150 francs, which will become the property of the 
association as scon as the employer has received his labourer, and will 
ser\^e to cover the interest of the capital tied up; 2. as a subscription, 
a sum of one franc a day, pa^’able eveiy three months. This subscrip¬ 
tion will represent a payment of 1800 francs for each Javanese who 
reaches the end of his term of engagement, the sum necessary to cover the 
cost of bringing him over, his repatriation and his wage. The risk of 
death during the period of the agreement, a heavy charge on the in¬ 
dividual colonist, will be borne by the new organization which, acting 
for the whole body, will meet this risk out of reserves. The association 
win benefit by the interest on sums not utilized for Javanese who do not 
wish for repatriation. When these reserves have accumulated, it wiU 
be possible to consider the undertaking by the association of risks of 
sictaess and the cost of the education of orphans. 

The Agricultural Labour Association is administered by a Commit¬ 
tee of three members. The Chamter of Agriculture has voted a sum 
of 50,000 francs, taken out of its available surplus, for this Association. 
A second payment of 25,000 francs will be made in the course of the year. 
Finally the Agrictiltural Syndicate has derided on its own part to co¬ 
operate financially in this undertaking. M. B. 

GERMANY 

X. AN liXPKRIMl^N'r IN TUK CO-OnCRATlVR MANAGKMKNT OP A AGRl- 

CUIyTURAU TTNDERTAKZNC't, — JUuidisuftschafIlf dies GmosscincJ aftsblait, No i. 

Neuwied, 7 Januaiyj 1932, 

An experiment in the co-operative management of a noble estate 
[Rittergut) has been made on the estate of Hohendorf (near Reichenbach) 
in East Prussia. The owner handed over a part of his land to his employees 
and farm labourers to be managed on a joint basis. After a short proba¬ 
tionary period the Wirtschafisve^^hand Hohendorf, a co-operative society 
with limited liability, was founded in July igao. According to the rules 
of this society the following were eligible for membership : i. the owner 
oi the Hohendorf estate; 2. ‘agricultural labourers under 45 years of age 
possessing, in addition to 300 marks in ready money, a cow, pigs, poultry 
and a sufficiency of implements; 3, the employees and workmen requir¬ 
ed for carrying on the business of the society. All members must be resid¬ 
ent in Hohendorf. 
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Each member receives for himself and his family : i. a dwelling house 
with outh^^nses, a garden and kitchen garden ; 2. grain, pnlse and whatever 
else is required for domestic consumption, as a fixed pa3n2ient in kind; 
3. if married, permission to keep a cow, with fodder supplied gratuit¬ 
ously, provided as mony as three members of his family take part in the 
work, or to keep two cows, ii moie than three members of his femilj^ do 
so ; 4. a cash wage, fixed by the management of the society, which repre¬ 
sents a monthly advance on the share of the profits due to Mm. 

The shaies ?.re of the value of 100 marks and the liability is equal 
to five times the valve of the share. The work of the members, and of 
the persons charged with the direction of the undertaking, as well as the 
payment and receipt of mone^^ and the keeping of accounts are minutely 
regul^-ted. Fifty per cent of the net profits go to i he building up of a gua 
rantee fund, wMch forms the capital of the society. The remainder of the 
surplus is divided among the members in proportion to their annual 
earnings. 

The first woikiiig year of the co-operative society closed on i July 
1921. In spite of a very poor 3deld of cereals and potatoes, as well as 
the low price of milk on the one hand, and the Mgh wages and expenses 
on the other, a net profit of over 109,000 marks wras made. Of this 50 
per cent, was allocated to the formation of a reserve fund, taxes absorbed 
10 per cent., 11,600 marks was assigned to a mutual aid ftmd for the mem¬ 
bers, and the remainder, 37,101,36 marks, was divided among the members, 
corresponding to a bonus of about 30 per cent on the year’s earnings. 
These bonuses amounted to from 400 to 2,700 marks for individual members. 
The result of the first year's working under such tmfavourable conditions, 
shows that the co-operative working of large agricultural undertakings 
offers good prospects to the co-operators. M. T. 

:|! -i! 

2 . 'rHE ECONOMIC COUNCm OF THE CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES 

AND DISTRIBUTIVE SOCIETIES. — Frcie wisseitschaftHchc sosialtsttschc Agrar* 

Koncmpondotis, No. 586. Berlin, i February 1922. 

At a conference held at Hamburg wMch was attended by representatives 
of the General Federation of the German Raiffeisen Co-operative Societies, 
of the National Federation of German Co-operative Agricultural Societies, 
of the Central Federation and Wholesale Purchase Society of the German 
Co-operative Distributive Societies, and of the National Federation and 
Central Wliolesale Purchase Society of the German Co-operative Distri¬ 
butive Societies, and in wMch the Ministry of Provisioning and Agri¬ 
culture also took part, the mutual relations between the Central Federa¬ 
tions of the producers and consumers were fuhy discussed. To promote 
and maintain direct business relations among the above mentioned 
organizations, and to establish general guiding principles in this 
matter, a permanent committee was instituted, the Economic Council of 
the German Co-operative Productive and Distributive Societies (Wiri- 
sckaftsamschuss ier detUschen Efzeuger-md Verbraucliergenossenschaften). 
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The presidency, which will pass in turn to each ol the four federations, 
was entrusted for the year 1922 to the General Federation of the German 
Raiffeisen Co-operative Societies, M. T. 

GREECE. 

ACrRlCimTURAI. CO-OPKRATION IN GREECE - Mylonas (Alexandre C ) . mou- 
vement coopcialif en Grcce, in the Btdletin dt la Chainbre dc Commerce frangatse en Guce. 
Athens, Yeai 1921, No 33 

The co-operative movement in Greece is of quite recent origin. Under 
M. Venizelos* Government the newly constituted 3\tinistry of National 
Economy undertook from 1912 onwards, by means of a department creat¬ 
ed for the purpose, a systematic propaganda on behalf of co-operation. 
Ill 1914 a comprehensive law was passed dealing with co-operative soc¬ 
ieties. Under the provisions of this law, it has been possible to form on 
a legal basis co-operative associations alike agricultural and urban and 
industrial. 

The legislature has allowed perfect freedom to the development of 
all co-operative systems : the future will pro\^ which is the best. The 
law places no restrictions on the aim of the co-operation, on the area of 
operations of the society, on the liability, which may be limited to the 
shares or to a multiple of them, or may be unlimited, etc. 

Until the unions and federations take up the work at least in part, 
supervision, inspection and propaganda in relation to co-operation and 
mutual aid will fall at present on the departments of the two new Min- 
nistries that have sprung from the division of the Ministry of National 
Economy, that is to say, on the one hand the Ministry of Agriculture 
for the agricultural societies; on the other the Ministry of Commerce, 
Industry and Eabour, which continues to be called the Ministry of National 
Economy, for the non-agricultural societies. These departments issue 
model rules and point out the necessary modifications. 

Among the i)enal clauses, there niay be mentioned an artide consti¬ 
tuting a radical interference on the part of the State in favour of co¬ 
operation as against all opposition : pimishment by fine or imprisonment 
tor a period which may extend to six months is inflicted on masters, 
tmders, manufacturers, capitalists or any other persons who for personal 
reasons hinder or dissuade anyone from becoming a member of a co-oper¬ 
ative society or try to force or induce a member to leave a society, or 
who practice unlawful means calctilated to bring about the dissolution 
or disorganization of the co-operative society or to prejudice it in any 
way/' Punishment is also inflicted on those who use their influence in 
the society to obtain an unfair remuneration, as well as members of the 
Committees of Management or of Supervision guilty of corruption. 

On the other hand it has been dedded that the personal creditors 
of members of co-operative societies cannot seize either agricultural pro¬ 
duce consigned to the society to be sold, nor the price of such produce 
with which the society will credit its members. 

Finally, the law grants various privil^es to co-operative sodeties, 
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such as fiscal exemptions, postal facilities, supply of co-operative products 
to the State or to the communes without contracts, pecuniary rewards 
to institutions and persons forming co-operative associations, or arrang¬ 
ing courses on co-operation to be held during the summer holidays 
for schoolmasters. 

Excellent results have accrued from this law. Before 1914, apart 
from certain old co-operative undertakings in certain communes, or prim¬ 
itive associations of pastoral peoples for the pasturage of their herds, 
and for joint production and sale of products, there were not in existence 
more than about ten co-operative societies properly so-called. The in¬ 
ternal troubles of recent years and the War have not prevented the applic¬ 
ation of the new law and the development of co-operation in Greece. 
On the contrary the abnormal conditions of the War have brought home 
to the people here as elsewhere the pressing need for co-operation. 
That is why at the end of 1918 the co-operative societies of all kinds, 
formedasaresultof the law of 1914, numbered 917 with 45,070 members 
and 2,945,817 drachmas of capital. In this number there are not included 
the co-operative societies for the purchase, farming, working and redistri¬ 
bution of lands, societies arising in consequence of the agrarian law 
dealing with forced expropriation and the redivision of large estates among 
small cultivators; the number of these societies is at present about 200. 
Nor are there included the co-operative land-holding societies to be 
found on certain crown lands or sequestrated estates. 

Out of these 917 societies, 280 were agricultural, including 32,648 
members with a share capital of 2,515,340 drachmas. Only about 100 
are societies with unlimited liability; the liability in the others varies 
from twice to five times the share, but some go to ten times or even fifty 
times the share. The total sum represented by the limited liability comes 
to 15,972,843 drachmas. The area of the society’s operations is generally 
not larger than that ot the commime in which the office is situated. 
About three quarters of the agricultural co-operative societies are of a 
mixed type, covering credit, savings, purchase and sale. These mixed 
societies are of great service in small localities. The need for the founda¬ 
tion of specialized societies is only apparent in the large villages, where 
operations become more complicated, and a greater number of competent 
managers are to be found. It is the duty of a mixed association, ac¬ 
cording to its rules, to take part in the formation of specialized socie¬ 
ties as soon as circumstances permit. 

Among the other agricultural societies we must mention the co-opera¬ 
tive societies for purchase, sale and production ; co-operative wine-making 
societies, co-operative dairies and oil-mills. We may call attention also 
to the societies for the sale of raisins, which are on the way to forming 
a Central Union. * 

The number of co-operative societies has more than doubled from 
1918 to the end of 1921. At that date there were 1,711 agricultural soci¬ 
eties with 95,963 members. Estimating that each person represents 
a i&joQxly of five persons on the average, it may be calculated that nearly 
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half a million persons are interested in agricultural co-operat'on. Out 
of these societies 467 have unlimited liability and 1,264 have limited lia¬ 
bility. The total of the share capital is 7,325,536 drachmas, and the 
total liabilit}’' in the societies with limited liability ^|6,810,777 drachmas. 
We may add that there are at present 209 nou-agricultural co-operative 
societies. 

A certain number of co-operative societies have banded themselves 
together and have formed some ten district unions. Steps are being taken 
to form a National Federation. 

The National Bank supplies credit to co-operative societies. The 
loans made to agricultural co-operative societies (in the statement of 
accoxmts for 1921 nearly 25,oot),ooo drachmas at the rate of 5 per cent.) 
are regularly repaid, and their total shows a rapid increase from year 
to year. On the other hand, in Macedonia, in Epirus, in Crete and the 
Archipelago, three Agricultural State Banks, while especially engaged 
in making mortgage loans, also take their share in co-operative credit. 

M. B. 


RUSSIA. 


THE NUMBERS OF AGRICUT<TURAI, CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIF^ ON i JANUARY 
1932. — Russian Injofmaiton and Review^ Vol. I, No. 12. Eondon, 16 3 Mjardi 1923. 

Returns compiled by the Commissariat for Agriculture show that 
on I January 1922, there were over 10,000 agricultural co-operative so¬ 
cieties in existence, embracing 2,000,000 peasant households. The 
of organization are shown in the following list, w^hich is not complete, 
and represents only those for which particulars are available:— 

Types of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 


1. Producers’ societies: 

Artels and fellowships in common. 533 

2. Specialised Societies: 

Agricultural machinery societies. 27 

Stock breeding societies. 3 

General improvement societies. 118 

Societies for buying materials, etc. 29 

3. Agricultural produce societies; 

Dairy produce...X,o68 

Orchard and kitchen garden. 117 

Bee-keeping artels. 82 

Seed oil. 36 

Grain milling. 482 

Flax. 21 

Societies for sale of all kinds of agricultural produce 2,116 

4. Credit societies. 84 


Total • . , 4,716 
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Many of the consumexs’ co-operative societies also carry out, on 
behalf of their members, operations similar to those of the special agri¬ 
cultural societies, so that the total volume of assistance rendered by co¬ 
operation to the peasantry is very considerable. M. T. 

KINGDOM OF THF SFRBS, CROATS AND SDOVKNFS. 

THE DEVEI^OPME^TT OF CO-OPERATION. -- A^tamer lagehlatt Agtam, 9 3 Iarcli 1922. 

In different parts of the country the following co-operative societies 
are affiliated to the General Federation of the Co-operative Societies of 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes: 

In Serbia the Federation of the Peasant Co-operative Societies, 
with 1500 co-operative societies, 85,377 members and a total business 
(in-comings and out-goings) of 85,481,081 dinars. 

In Croatia and Slovenia, the Croat-Slovene Agricultural Union of 
Agram with 321 societies, 70,622 members and a total business of 
813,579,517 crowns; the Federation of vSerbian Peasant Co-operative 
Societies of Agram, with 411 societies, 10,624 members and a total busi¬ 
ness of 186,817,984 crowns; the Central Federation of Croatian Peas¬ 
ant Co-operative Societies with 375 societies, 40,634 members, and a 
total business of 283,823,019 crowns; the Croat-Slovene Agricultural 
Union of Osijek with 183 societies, 31,141 members and a total business 
of 85,481,081 dinars. 

In Slovenia, the Federation of the Co-operatit'e Societies of Uaibach 
with 525 members, and a total business of 1,462,700,789 crowns; the 
Federation of the Slovene Co-oi)erative Soieties of Uaibach with 127 so¬ 
cieties, 17,332 members and a total business of 126,320,774 crowns ; the 
Co-operative Federation of Celje, with 142 societies, 31,572 members 
and a total business of 231,678,174 crowns. 

In Bosnia and Herzego\dna, the Federation of the Serbian Pejisant 
Co-operative Societies of Sarajevo, with 116 societies and 7,089 mem¬ 
bers ; the Federation of Croatian Peasant Co-operative Societies of Sa¬ 
rajevo, with 77 co-operative socie|ies. 

In Dalmatia, the Co-operative Federation of Split, with. 2 b 2 societ¬ 
ies, 54,000 members ard a total business of 576,000,309 crowns; the 
Federation of Co-operative Purchasing Societies of Primorje Dubtownic 
with 62 societies, 2,834 members and u total business of 345,870 crowns. 

On the whole, taking count of the other societies that are outside 
the General Federation, there are in the whole country in round figures 
5,000 co-operative societies, with about 500,000 members. M. T. 
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The need of additional credit facilities was not very strongly felt by 
the farmers of Great Britain and Ireland during the early part of the War, 
and, for reasons of public economy, some of the facilities which they had 
previoudy enjoyed were restricted. It was not until efforts were being 
made in 1917 largely to increase the area of arable land that some steps 
were taken to give greater opportunities to farmers to obtain the capital 
required for putting the scheme into execution. We propose here to 
indicate for each of the three kingdoms separately the initial restrictions 
(if any) and the subsequent increase of agricultural credit facilities. ^ 
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§ I. Agricultural credit in England and wales. 

In Marcli 1917, the Board of Agriculture made arrangements with the 
principal banks in England and Wales whereby the Banks agreed to grant 
loans to farmers, against the guarantee of the Government, for the pur¬ 
chase of seeds and artificial manures. The main object of the scheme 
was to promote the increased production of wheat, oats and potatoes, but 
similar advances would be made in respect of other crops, the growth 
of which might in special cases be a matter of urgent national importance. 

A farmer desiring to avail himself of the facilities was to apply to 
the War Agricultural Executive Committee for his county stating the 
description and quantity of fertilizers or seeds which he wished to pro¬ 
cure and the source from which he suggested that they should be obtained ; 
the class and acreage of the crop in respect of which the expenditure was 
to be incurred; the reason for seeking assistance in obtaining special 
credit, and the name of the bank at which he had an account, or, if 
he had no banking account, the bank at which he would wish the credit 
to be provided. 

The Executive Committee, after such inquiry as they might deem 
necessary, could approve the provision of credit and authorize the appli¬ 
cant to order from any firm or society approved by the Committee, goods 
of the description and value specified in the authority. The Food Pro¬ 
duction Department suggested to the Executive Committees that use 
should be made of well-established co-operative trading societies, and that 
the Committees should drawn up lists of such societies as well as of private 
traders with whom they would approve of transactions taking place. 

The applicant was to place his order with ttie approved firm or 
society, together with the letter of authority, and to request them to 
send to the Executive Committee the invoice announcing the despatch 
of the goods. The Committee was then to endorse the invoice to the bank 
nominated and to forward it to the applicant. The latter would present 
the endorsed invoice to the bank, who would pay it, and take from the 
applicant a promissory note agreeing to repay the amount with interest 
at 5 per cent, on a specified date. The period of the loan was not to exceed 
nine months. This scheme was extended in the autumn of 1917 by includ¬ 
ing in the purposes for which the loans could be granted the purchase of 
working horses, machinery, implements or any other requirements ne¬ 
cessary for the increase of food production. While loans were usually 
to be granted for tune months, they might be renewed at the expiration of 
the nine months for a further period. Co-operative societies were made 
eligible for the grant of credit under the scheme as well as individual ap¬ 
plicants. 

Some modifications, rendered necessary by the extended scope of the 
scheme, were made towards the end of the year. A different procedure 
was authorized for dealing with applications by farmers who had a b anki ng 
account. Upon approval of an application the Executive Committee 
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would notify the applicant and his banker and the Bank 'would on the 
request of the applicant credit him with the approved amount, or any 
smaller amount he might specify. The applicanc world \hen order his 
requirements in the usual way and bellle the account (or accounts) direct 
with the dealer (or dealers) by dia'wing on the Bank up to the amount 
authorized. The receipted in-voice (or invoices) would then be sent b3’' 
the applicant to the Committee for scrudny and subsequent ielum to him. 
A comparison of the invoice (or Invoices) with the particular*? of the appro¬ 
val aJfforded a safeguard against the use of credit for other than approved 
purposes. In the case of applicants who had no bankr g account the 
procedure pre-viously followed was to be continued. 

It was left to the discretion of the Committees as to whether they 
would make it a condition of the grant cf credit that the pi.rchases made 
under the scheme should be insured or that the applicant should re^iay 
the advance forthwith in the event of a sale being effected before the 
obligation to ^epay had matured. 

The Government guarantee in respect of the loans was original!}" 
limited to the period ended 31st December 1917, but it was extended for 
a further period of twelve months from that date. 

A further extension of the scope of the scheme was made in Augi-»st 
1918. Its application was authorized in cases in which farmers for w"hom 
cultivations were carried out by the Agricultural Executive Committee 
had not sufficient ready money to pa}’ cash to the Committee for those 
cultivations. This authorization was of distinct advantage in enabling an 
occupier who was short of working capital to break up additional land, 
and in ob-viating the necessity for the Committee to enter and take posses¬ 
sion, with a view to carrying out the cultivations and recoveiirg the cost 
when the crops w-ere harvested. 

The scheme was'^discontinued after the War, but a Special Committee 
was appointed towards the end of 1921 by the Agricultural Ad-visory 
Committee for England and Wales ** to consider and report whether m 
the interests of maintaining production, and to promote employment on 
the land, it is desirable to revive or to extend the scheme of providing short 
term credit to farmers which was in operation during the War. 

During the War an investigation into the conditions of agriculluial 
credit was made for the Agriadtural Organization Society by T\Ir. John 
Ross. Upon the basis of his report a scheme was drawn up, which -was 
approved by a Conference of societies affiliated to the Agricultural 
Organization Society and was afterwards adopted without alteration by 
the Agricultural Policy Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction Committee 
in their Second Report. 

The scheme was confined to the subject of credit for the purchase 
of goods by the farmer. It was proposed that the Joint Stock Banks 
should be asked to finance the scheme as an ordinary banking proposition, 
and the main proposals were 

1, That the credit should be closely linked with trading, 

2. That a condition of the credit should be that the farmer should 
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buy from the Trading Society of which he is a member everything for the 
purchase of which he wants credit. 

3. That this credit should accordingly be administered solely by 
approved agricultural co-operative trading societies and by their central 
wholesale purchasing body, the Agricultural Wholesale Society, and should 
be available only to members of such approved societies. 


§ 2. Agricultural credit in Scotland. 

Undei the Small I/andholders (Scotland) Act, 1911, the Board of 
Agriculture has power to grant loans to existing landholders for the re¬ 
erection or improvement of buildings on small holdings. In 1914 loans for 
these purposes to a total amount of £8,223 were granted, but in the follow- 
ing year the Board decided to grant such loans only in cases where 
the loans previously granted were insufficient owing to the rise in prices 
to complete buildings in course of construction. 

The Board had also powers to grant loans for similar purposes to new 
holders. These were continued during the War, but the applications were 
not numerous, partly on account of the scarcity of labour and the increased 
cost of materials. 

Loans and (more often^ grants are also given by the Board for obtain¬ 
ing fencing material. They are given only to townships with statutory 
Grazings Committees and during the War the making of such grants 
or loans was practically suspended. 

In 1915 the Board of Agriculture agreed to make advances, not ex¬ 
ceeding £600 in all, to District Agricultural Committees to enable them 
to purchase manure distributors for the purpose of hiring them to farmers, 
and offered an advance to a District Committee which desired for the same 
purpose to purchase two motor ploughs. These advances were to be re¬ 
payable by annuity over five 3^rs, calculated at 3 per cent, interest. 

In 1916 the Board adopted the policy of itself purchasing agricultural 
machinery and implements and allocating them to District Agricultural 
Executive Committees for hire to farmers. At the outset the imple¬ 
ments were sold to the Committees, the price being payable by annual 
instalments, but in September 1917, in order to relieve the Committees of 
financial responsibility and with a view to simplifying arrangements for 
the supply of petrol, oils, spare parts and ^Ued drivers the Board took over 
all the machinery and implements then in the hands of the Committees. 

After the War the Board of Agriculture instructed Mr. H. M. Conacher 
and Dr. W. R. Scott to make an enquiry into the economics of small agri¬ 
cultural holdings in Scotland, as a preliminary to a consideration of the 
need of making capital more readily available to the occupants of such 
holdings. They presented a report on this subject in 1920 and in 1^21 
a further report embodying the results of a study of agricultural credit in 
France and containing a scheme of agricultural credit applicable to Scot- 
tidi conditions. They suggested that provision should be made 
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1. For the issue of short-term loans (from three months to five 
years) 

(a) To co-operative trading societies engaged in the puichase of 
seeds and agriciiltnral requisites and the sale of eggs and poultry, provision 
of raw material and implements and sale of products ot industries, pro¬ 
fusion of agricultural machineiy’ for farmers and crofters, 

(d) To indifidual farmers and crofters, mainly for the purchase of 

stock. 

2. For the issue of long term loans to societies of co-operative pro¬ 
duction to help them to obtain fixed capital. 

3 For the issue of long term loans to individuals desirous of accu¬ 
mulating capital to enter a holding, such individuals having in the mean¬ 
time deposited sums in anticipation with the credit institution. 

4 For the issue of long term loans to stock insurance societies. 
The}" did not recommend the creation of a central land bank to deal 

f^ith this varied business, nor did they propose to adopt the French plan 
of local co-operative societies dealing almost exclusively in short-term 
credit. They proposed, however, that a number of district credit insti¬ 
tutions should be formed resembling the French " Caisses rcgionales." 
Ultimately they hoped that it might be possible to set up such an insti¬ 
tution in every county where crofters and small faimers were numerous. 
In the meantime it might be possible to form them in districts where there 
was a number of co-operative trading societies. It was hoped that all 
such societies would take shares in the eounty or regional land bank. 


§ 3. AgricultxjralCRED irnsr Ireland. 

In Ireland loans for agricultural purposes are granted by several 
Government Department? — the Board of Works, the Department of 
Agriculture and the Congested Districts Board. 

Loam Granted by the Board of Works. — The Board of Works grants 
two distinct classes of loans, namely loans for arterial drainage and loans 
for land improvement. Though at one time considerable sums were 
advanced for arterial drainage the amount so advanced had been exceedingly 
small for some years prior to the War. In 1913-14 a loan ol £50 was 
made for river drainage and in 1918-19 a sum of €40' was advanced for 
river drainage uiaintenance, but these arc the only loans of this class 
made in recent years. Loans for land improvement are made to land- 
owners under the Landed Property Improvement Act 1847, subse¬ 
quent amending acts, and to tenants under the Land Law Act of 1881. 
Loans of these two classes were suspended from August 1915 to February 
191915 that is to sa}’, no new loans w^ere sanctioned, though sums were 
advanced in respect of loans previously sanctioned. Table I shows the 
number of loans for land improvement sanctioned and the sums advanced 
in each financial year since 1913-14. 
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Tabee I. — Loans for Land Improvement granted 
by the Board of Works, 


Loans to lando-vint^rs 


Eoaus to tenants 


Yeai 

Numoer of loans Amoonta Namber of loans Amoonts 

bonctioncd advanced •a2ic±ioncd advanced 




£ 


£ 

1915-14 

970 

83 357 


43,519 

1914-15 

b20 

88,914 

^77 

37614 


5 

18,949 

2 

5.301 

1910-17 

— 

^.855 

— 

4^3 

191^-18 

— 

155 

— 

— 

1918-19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1919-20 

^5 


^4 

900 

1921-22 

71 

16,926 

17 

2,611 


In connection with the schemes for increasing food production loans 
were given in 1917 to occupiers of holdings not exceeding £10 valuation 
and to tenants of labourers* plots ox liliotments fox the puxchase of seed 
oats, seed potatoes and artificial manure. These loans were given in 
kind through the medium of the Rural and Urban District Cotmcils, which 
were authorized to raise funds on the security of the rates with which to 
purchase in bulk seeds and manure for distribution to such occupiers, whp 
were to pay for them on speciall3" easy terms. The funds were advanced 
by the Board of Works rrd the Department of Agriculture arranged to 
procure supplies of seeds and manure for the local authorities. A supple¬ 
mentary scheme was also drawn up for supphdng seed oats and seed 
totatoes to non-rated small cultivators in rural districts. 

The scheme for small holders and labourers was adopted bj'^ 128 Rur- 
a*l District Councils and 39,644 applications were received. The supple¬ 
mental}^ scheme was adopted by 21 Rural District Councils and 1,019 
applications were received. The scheme for allotment-holders was adopted 
b}" 28 Urban District Councils, but no applications were received. 

The total quantities of seeds and manure supplied under these schemes 
were: Potatoes, 5,809 tons; oats, 1,892 tons; manure, 2,900 tons; veget¬ 
able seeds, 478 parcels. In addition loans were sanctioned in a few cases 
by Rural District Councils for the direct purchase of seeds. The cost, 
exclusive of carriage, of the seeds and manures supplies was approxim¬ 
ately £117,000 and the total amount advanced b}’’ the Board of Works 
to Rural District Councils wats £123,140. 

For the 1918 season it was not found necessary to continue the scheme 
for the supply of seeds on credit, as it appeared that a sufficient supply 
would be available in most districts. 
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Loans Granted by the Congested Districts Board, — The Congested 
Districts Board grants loans to tenant-purchasers in the congested districts 
for the erection or improvement of dwelling-houses and loans for the pur¬ 
chase of li\’e stock to migrants and tenants who have obtained substan¬ 
tial increases to their holdings. 

The granting of loans for the erection and improvement of dwelling- 
houses was practically suspended during the War for reasons of economy, 
such loans being only given in a few exceptional cases, and was not resum^ 
after the cessation of hostilities. Table II shows the number and amount 
of such loans sanctioned in each financial year since 1913-14. 


Tabie n. — Loans for the Erection or Improvement of Dwelling’-houses 
Granted by the Congested Districts Board, 



Year 


I^os for the erection 
of dwelling-houses 

I^oans for the improvement 
of dwelhng-houses 



Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 




1 

£ 


£ 

I9I3-T4 • 


. r . 

. . 41 

1,940 

42 

1,115 

1914-15. 

. 


- . . 66 

3,160 

30 

1,022 

1915-16. 

. , 

• 

• • 3 

120 

3 

150 

1916-17 . 



I 

25 

4 

100 

1917-18. 


. . 

3 ‘ 

105 

— 

— 

1918-19. 


. . . . 

. . — 

— 

3 

65 

1919-20. 



. . — 

-r- 

2 

50 


No special restrictions was placed on the issue of loans for the purchase 
of live stock but the number of loans issued since 1913-14 has steadily 
declined, except for a slight rise in the year 1917-18. Table III shows the 
number and amount of loans issued under tMs scheme since 1913-14. 


Tabie m. — Loans for the Purchase of Live Stock 
issued by the Congested Districts Board, 


Year 

Number 

issued 

Amount 

£ 

1913-14. 


3.636 

1914-15. 


3.065 

1915-16. 


2,510 

1916-17. 

. 81 

2,648 

1917-18. 

. 96 

2,803 

1918-19. 

. 45 

1437 

1919-20. 

. 33 

1,204 


Loans Granted by {he Department of Agriculture. — The Department of 
Agricultare for Ireland had in operation prior to the War a number of 
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different schemes for the granting of loans for agricultural purposes. So 
freely was advantage taken of these schemes that in 1913-14 the funds 
set aside for the purpose became exhausted and even before the outbreak 
of War it was determined to restrict both the number of schemes and the 
extent to which applications for loans could be accepted. 

4 The schemes for granting loans for the purchase of bulls and stallions, 
which are not aimed at benefiting the individual fanners so much as at 
introducing pure-bred animals for the benefit of the surrounding locality, 
were continued duiing the War, as they were considered indispensable 
for maintaining in the country a sufficient number of high-class sires. 
Tables IV and V show the number and amount of loans for the purchase 
of bulls and stallions since 1913. 


Tabee rV. — Loans Granted by the Department of Agriculture for Irdand 
for the Purchase of Bulls. 

Year Number Amount 

— — £ 

1914 .211 5,355 

1915 . 132 3.597 

1916 .134 3.967 

1917 .116 4,503 

1918 . 92 3.942 

1919 . 90 3.841 

Tabi® V. — Loam Granted by the 'iDeparknertt of Agriculture for Ireland 
for the Purchase of Stallions. 

Year Number Amwnt 

1914 . 24 1,757 

1915 . 20 1,050 

1916 . 21 1,417 

1917 . 5 455 

1918 . II 675 

1919 . 8 787 


la the early part of the War the granting of loans for the purchase 
of agricultural implements and machinery was greatly restricted, but the 
issue of the Compulsory Tillage Regulations in December 1916 and Jan¬ 
uary 1917, under which farmers were compelled to cultivate an increased 
area of land, made it necessary to give facilities for the acquisition of the 
implements and machinery required. Die Department of Agriculture ac¬ 
cordingly provided loans for this purpose. In the original sdieme the 
loans were not to be of less than £5, though a joint application for a 
loan of at least £5 from several farmers who individually required a loan of 
less tTifln that sum would be entertained. At)plications from societies of 
fertners would also be considered. The applicant was expected to deporit 
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one fifth of the purchise money and the Department advanced him on ap¬ 
proved personal securm" the remaining four fifths. The loan was to be 
repaid in three annual instalments with interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
In the case of the more expensive machiner3", ‘^uch threshins: machine*^ 
or motor tractors, the period of repa3’ment might be extended to five j’car.^. 

Earl3" in the summer of 1917 it was decided to reduce the minimum 
loan from £5 to £3 8s., or, in other words, to reduce the minimum cost of 
machinerj’' for which a loan would be granted from £6 5s. to £3. This 
enabled the poorer fanners to obtain, for example, knapsack sprayers. 

The number and amount of loans for the purchase of implements 
and machiner\" from 1913-14 to 1920-21 are shown in Table VI. The 
increase resulting from the special facihties given in 1917 is ver^' marked. 


TabIvB VI, — Loans Granted by the Department of Agriculture for Ireland 
for the Purchase of Agricultural Implements and Machinery. 


Yeai 

NumtTer 

Amouiit 

£ 

X913-14 . 

. 482 

4,840 

1914-15 . 

. 105 

i.iob 

1915-16 . 

. 258 

4.973 

1916-17 . 

.3,354 

84.449 

1917-18. 

. 5 . 0 U 

87,413 

1918-19. 


63.890 

1919-20. 


23.370 

1920-21.* . , 

. 183 

2.530 


The Loan Fund System. — There exists in Ireland a form of rural credit 
known as the Loan Fund S^’stem, the origin of w’-hich dates back to the 
eighteenth century. Under this s^^stem societies, called “ loan fund soci¬ 
eties, were formed for making small loans repa^^able by weekly’-instal¬ 
ments. The loans were originall3r intended for industrial purposes, but 
the majorit\^ of the borrowers have long been agriculturists. The s^-stem 
was regulated by successi\"e Acts of Parliament, and was supermed by a 
central board of commissioners, the Loan Fund Board, but it was defective 
in many- wa3"S and considerable abuses arose in connection with it. The 
number of loan fund societies was highest in 1842, when it reached 300, 
but the number and total amount of the loans granted reached their max¬ 
imum in 1845; in that irear, although the number of societies had fallen to 
245, the loans granted numbered 507,339 and amounted to £1,857,457. 
The great famine of 1847 brought atxjut a heav}^ fall in the number of 
societies and the number continued from that time to decline steadily. 
In 1912, there were onl3" 51 societies in existence. 

The Departmental Committee on Agricultural Credit in Ireland, re¬ 
porting in 1914, urged that the powers of the Loan Fund Board should 
be transferted to the Department of Agriculture. This recommendation 
was carried out in December 1915 and the Department immediately 
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gave its attention to the improvement of the system, but this was delayed 
by the pressure of work in other direction*^ ari^nng from the War. 

Early in the spring of 1917 the Department of Agriculture urged the 
committees of the loan fund societies to utibze the funds at their dispos¬ 
al, as far as possible, during the sowing sea«?xm for the making of advances 
to desernng borrowers of the agricultural classes, especially labourers, 
allotment holders and small farmers, for the purchase of seeds, manures, 
implements, etc. In the following 3"ears, however, owing to the high 
prices obtainable for agricultural produce, farmers and agricultural labour¬ 
ers did not find it nece‘?sary to take advantage of the borrowing facili¬ 
ties afiorded by the loan fund societies, with the result that the lending 
operations of many of them showed a decline. 

The following table shows the number and amount ot the loans issued 
b^^ loan fund societies in each \"ear since 1913 : 


Table VII. — Loam^ issued by Loan Fund Societies since 1913. 

Year Number Am'wint 

— — £ 

iqi3.31,229 184,628 

1914 .•.30,037 179.538 

1915 .27,768 168,987 

1918.23,681 157.736 

1917 .24,051 154.611 

1918 .21,033 139.941 


The masdmaiQ loan which can be granted by a loan fund society 
was £10, but the average amount of the loans was £5 i8s. 2 d. in 1913 
and increased to £6 13s. id. iu 1918. J. K. 51 . 


MISCELI^ANEOUS INFORMATION REI.ATING TO CREDIT 

COLOMBIA. 

I. REGCIATIOXS 3EIEI,ATIXL, TO THE GEXERAi DEPOSIT WAEEHOVSES — Dia- 
rio Oficinl, Nos. 176; aud 4 November 1921. 

the Eaw of 2 November 1931 regulations were laid down with 
the aim of defining the legal status of the General Deposit Warehouses 
in Colombia, and more particularly of defining the function and credit 
validity of the documents which these same warehouses are empowered 
to issue in respect of the goods deposited m them. 

In the first place the law affinns that by General Deposit Ware¬ 
houses are meant establishments primaril3^ intended for the deposit, pre- 
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sen"£.tioii, safe keeping ?nd in some cases the sale of goods, produce 
(r fruits of honie or foreign gro^ng, but also issuing credit instruments 
transferdble by endorsement and intended to credit the endorsee with 
the goodb deposited or to obtain loans on the security of the same goods. 

These General Deposit Warehouses, as definitely stated in the law, 
are to be regarded as credit institutions or societies, and are therefore 
subject to government inspection in conformity with the regulations 
contained in the legislation in force. 

The same law in view of the legal status mentioned as accorded to 
the General Warehouses, lays down that their rules and regulations must 
be approved by the Government and further decrees that no General 
Deposit Warehouse can be established with a capital less than 100,000 
pesos of which at least a third must be paid up. 

Having laid down the character and Hnes of procedure of the Gen- 
etal Deposit Warehouses, the law cited goes on to regulate the credit 
instruments which the Warehouses have power to issue. These aie: 
certificates of deposit and warrants or pledge notes {bonos de prenda). 

The certificate of deposit represents the goods deposited and is in¬ 
tended to act as a means of transfer, the purchase of the certificate con¬ 
vening also property in the goods. 

The warrant represents the loan agreement with the accompanying 
security of the goods deposited, and confers by itself the rights and pri¬ 
vileges of a credit on pl^ge. 

Having indicated the forms of these documents and the informa¬ 
tion that must be supplied on them, the law lays down some more pre¬ 
cise instructions for the emplonrment of these credit instruments, which 
w’C will briefly indicate. 

It is laid down in the first place that certificates and warrants cannot 
be issued if the goods corresponding are liable to any charge or to legal 
seizure, of which the General Warehouse has had notice. 

Certificates of deposit and warrants can be passed on by endorse¬ 
ment either together or separately. 

The endorsement of a warrant only constitutes for the person in whose 
favour it is endorsed the pledge of the goods, while the endorsement of the 
certificate alone confers the right of disposing of the goods on condition of 
paying the credit guaranteed hy the warrant. 

The law then gives power to the holder of the certificate of deposit 
alone to pav^- the debt guaranteed by the warrant even before it falls due. 
For this purpose, if an agreement cannot be come to with the holder of 
the warrant, he will deposit in the General Warehouse, till the day the 
debt falls due, the capital and interest guaranteed by the said warrant. 
The holder of the warrant alone, if the amount it stands for is not paid 
on the due date, can proceed to the protest of the instrument, demanding 
from the Warehouse the sale of the goods, in accordance with the r^ula- 
tions of the law itself on the point. 

In the time intervening between the protest and the beginning of 
the sale, the holder of the certificate of deposit can redeem the warrant 
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under protest, by means of the payment of capital and interest. He is 
besides expected to indemnify all losses, which are calculated at the rate 
of five per cent, of the capital represented by the warrant protested. 

On the other hand in the case when the sale has been effected, the 
law lay's down that the sum made must first of all be used to cover ex¬ 
penses of warehousing, of the sale, and of the care of the goods, etc.; the 
first claim on the remainder is the payment of the sum guaranteed by 
the warrant and the interest agreed upon. 

If the sum made by the sale should be larger than the amount of 
the credit represented by the warrant, the excess will be kept at the 
Warehouse at the disposal of the holder of the certificate of deposit. 

In this case also the holder of the warrant protested has the right 
to compensation for damages, to the extent of 5 per cent, of the capital 
representing his credit. 

If, again, the goods sold are not sufficient to satisfy the credit, he 
will have a personal claim against the preceding endorsees, who will be 
jointly and severally liable for the unsatisfied portion of the credit. This 
claim is subsidiary, unless it is expressly stipulated that it can be exer¬ 
cized as the principal means of recovery. 

The holder of the warrant can also make good his daim in the case 
that the goods are claimed by a third party as his own, having been 
stolen from him. 

The law also contemplates the case in which the goods deposited 
are insured against fire and lays down that the holders of the certificate 
of deposit and of the warrant have the same rights over the com¬ 
pensation paid for damage by fire that they have over the goods 
insured. 

The law further confers on the holder of the warrant the right to 
receive partial payments on account, to be attributed either to the re¬ 
payment of the capital lent, or both to repayment and to the payment 
of interest. The holder of the certificate of deposit who is at the same 
time the holder of the warrant, has the right to demand that the goods 
deposited should be divided, at his own expense, into several parts or 
lots and that for each of these a separate certificate should be issued, 
with a corresponding warrant, in place of the single certificate, which 
will be withdrawn by the Warehouse. 

‘Even the holder of the warrant has the right to demand the divi¬ 
sion of the goods deposited into lots. In this case the Warehouse will 
notify the holder of the certificate of deposit, in order that he may ob¬ 
tain the partial certificates, returning the single certificate, which will 
be duly cancelled. 

In these cases the sale must be carried out in accordance with the 
division made both in the warrant and the certificate of deposit. 

The law lays down, lastly, what must be the characteristic form of 
the warrants and certificates and gives power to the government to issue 
regulations for carrying out the law itself. 


E. F. 
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By Law No. 2-^, dated 5 November 1921, the systtni of aj^rictdtural 
pledges was introduced into Colombia and special regnLitions were laid 
doATn for ils application. 

Under the teims of this law, machinety’ of all kinds, implements ot 
labour, animals of all kinds and their produce, fruit of every kind, even 
when ungathered, timber, mineral products and other products of 
Colombian industry may be pledged. 

For the establishment of a pledge on moveables which ma^’ be consi¬ 
dered as fixtures in view of the pi»rpose to which they aie put, if there is a 
mortgage on the property in wliich the said moveables are incorporated, 
the law requires that the consent of mortgagee shall be obtained. 

The law lays doum that the debtor must keep, in the name of the 
creditor, the goods pledged, assuming all the duties and responsibilities 
relating thereto, and that he cannot make any other contract affecting 
the sam^^ goods without the consent of the creditor or creditors. 

The debtor is, moreover, forbidden to remove the goods from the 
place where they were when they were pledged and from the area over which 
the Registr}" in which the contract was entered has jurisdiction, unless he 
notifies the creditor and the person or persons in whose favour the pledge 
note has been saccessiveh" endorsed, indicating the place to which the goods 
are to be removed. When the debtor fails to notify the removal of the 
goods, the creditor can apply to the local magistrate for the sequestra¬ 
tion of the goods or their letum to the place where they originally were. 

The law- allows the debtor to sell the goods pledged, if he wishes to 
do so, but the goods must not be transferred to the purchaser until the sum 
due to the creditor has been repaid. 

WHien the propert^^ is sold, of which the crops or produce are pledged, 
the pledge being duly registered, the crops or produce may be handed o^’er 
to the purchaser, protnded he repays the loan for which they sensed as 
security. 

The contract by which the goods are pledged can be made either in the 
form of a private agreement or by a public act to be registered in the pfoper 
Registry. As soon as it is registered a cbpy of the entr\- will be sent to the 
creditor and this senses as the pledge certificate. 

The law lays down special provisions regarding the efficacy of the 
pledge certificate. It is transferable hy endorsement, and if so transfeired 
must indicate the date, the names and addresses of the person who endorses 
it and of the person in w’hose favour it is endorsed, as well as contain their 
signatures. The debtor and the persons endorsing the certificate are jointly 
and severally’* liable for the amotmt of the loan, together with interest and 
the expenses of recovering them. 

The right of distress which arises out of the pledge ceases after two 
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3^earb from the regibtrati«>ii of the coi’tract«;: the law, however, ia^'s dow-* 
that this period ma^' be interruptv^<l the presentation on the part of the 
creditor 01 the application to lev^' distress. 

At any moment tj^e debtor himseW free from the pledge the goods 
indicated in the contract, b3" lodging in court, for the benefit of the rightftil 
holder of the certificate, the total amount of the loan and of other^pay^ment- 
due. If this lodgement takes place before the end of the period fixed, the 
amount lodged must include the interest due up to the end of the period, 
which will be paid over to the creditor. 

The agricultural pledge certificate has the charactei of an executive 
document both when personal action is brought against the debtor and the 
endorsers, and when action is brought against the holder of the goods 
given in pledge. Even in the latter case the credit given on the pledge 
of goods has a first claim on the purchase-price of the goods pledged if 
the}’ are sold, on the amount of compensation if the\’ are insiired and, in 
case of loss or depreciation of the goods through the fault of third parties, 
on the sum paj’able b}’ such persons as compensation for damage. 

The holder of the pledge certificate cannot act against the endorsers, 
if he has not taken action to distrain upon the goods pledged within the 
30 daj’S foUowdng the expiiy’ of the period for winch the ban was granted. 
If he has taken such action, he ma}’ take action against the debtors or 
the endorsers, within the same time or subsequently, for the recovery of 
the balance due, on the condition*- laid down for joint and several debtors, 
and he may in case of notorious depreciation of the goods pledged apph* 
also for their seizure in advance. 

The law also lat’s down rules to be followed in case of the death, legal 
incapacity or absence of the debtor and in case of the transfer of his goodi. 

As long as the contract is in for<^, the debtor is obliged to allow the 
creditor to inspect the goods pledged. It may also be agreed in the con¬ 
tract that the debtor shall send periodical!}’ to the creditor a statement of 
the condition of the goods and an account of the sale of live stock and pro¬ 
duce, alwa}’s supposing that the price realized is to be devoted to the pay¬ 
ment of the debt. 

Tastly rules are also laid down concerning the penalties which are in¬ 
curred by the debtor who abandons the goods pledged, to the damage of 
the creditor and indei)endent}’ of the liability of the person with whom 
they axe deposited, or who disposes of goods pledged as if they were not 
subject to the pledge, or who pledges other persons' goods as if they were 
his own. E F. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES. 

A CREDIT BAXK FOR CROPS IX THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. —Ctmrani 
{Java Official Journal), No. 68 (supplement). Batavia, 26 August 1921 

In Octobej 1918 a group of financiers, who foresaw the approaching 
gnomic crisis, drew up a carefuUj’’ considered scheme for the foundation 
of a bank of auxiliary credit, with the view of granting loans towards the 
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growing of any crops that stood especially in need of snch support. But 
the crisis did not take place so soon as was anticipated. The said group 
did not, therefore, pay up the capital, and did not take any further 
measures, remaining inactive till 1921. 

In that year, however, the conditions under which the greater part 
of the cultivation was carried on became somewhat difficult and the in¬ 
tervention of the group became necessary. 

By the law of 3 August the Cultuurhulphank voor Nederlandsch-Indie^ 
a joint-stock company was formed with head-quarters at Batavia. 

The Board of Directors has power to open branches wherever it appears 
necessary. 

The aim of the company is the increasing of cultivation. The means 
employed to the end consist in the granting loans to agriculturists, in the 
purchase of holdings of associations — for the purpose of resale — and in 
other forms of assistance considered profitable by the Board of directors. 

The share capital amounts to one million florins and is divided into 
one hundred shares of 10,000 florins each. 

Of these hundred shares, 81 were allotted immediately after the estab¬ 
lishment of the bank among those who had united to bring it into existence, 
that is to say 23 to the Nederlandsche Handelmaatschappij (Dutch Trad¬ 
ing Company), 25 to the Nederlandsch-Indische Handelsbank (Commercial 
Bank of the Dutch Indies), 25 to the Nederlandsch-^lndische Escompto 
Maatsckappij (Discount Bank of the Dutch Indies), two the Messrs. Tie^- 
man and Van Kerchem, two to Messrs. Geo. Wehiy and Co. and the 
remaining two to Messrs, John Peet and Co. 

There were nominated as members of the Board of Directors the re¬ 
presentatives of the companies and firms above mentioned and as chair¬ 
man the Director General of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce or his 
deputy, that is to say, another official designated by the Government^ 

H. M. R. T. 


RUSSIA, 

THE PROBEBM OF CREDIT FOR RUSSIAN AGRICULTURE. — HHOimumCKaH 
HCiUiUb (Bconomic Life), No. 25, Mbscx>w, z February, 1922. 

The discussions of the Council of National Economy directed towards 
the solution of the problem of long and short term credit for agriculture have 
reached the following conclusions. In consideration of the fact that the 
means at present available do not permit the creation of a special agricul¬ 
tural moTl^ge bank, as would be desirable, there has been established on 
the part of the Bank of the State, for the purpose of granting agricultural 
credit, a special fund amounting to at least 100 million gold roubles. The 
fund is to consist of three parts; i. a fund for the grantingofloanstothe 
poorer peasants; 2. the fund for agricultural credit, properly speaking; 
3. a fund for the granting of credits with a view to the development of part¬ 
icular kinds of cultivation and for the carrying out of agricultural improve- 
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ments. Since commercial transactions in land are no longer possible, 
it cannot‘represent the basis of mortgage credit, so that yield has to take 
its place for that purpose. The amount of credit to be granted has to be 
fixed by estimating the capital value of a given portion of the yield of the 
land. The granting of loans is arranged through the medium of the o)- 
operative credit banks. The interest and the instalments of repayment are 
to be reckoned in gold roubles. Short term credit, on which the major 
number of the operations are based, must be granted for a maximum period 
of a year, and be guaranteed by the property of the debtor; long term 
credit for the general reconstruction of farms must be granted for a period 
of from one to .sis 3^rs and be guaranteed by the produce and any new 
acquisitions of buildings, etc ; finally long term credit for improvements 
must be guaranteed on the joint and several liability of all those belong¬ 
ing to the agricultural association concerned. 

M. T. 



Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


ECONOMIC .\ND vSOCIAE CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICUETHRAE CEASSES 


MISCELIvANEOUS INFORMATION. 

INTERNATIONAL OUEvSIIONS 

THK THIRD INTKRNATIONAJy C()N<tRBSS ON THE TEACHING OE IXOUSEHOI,D 
3 VIANAOEMENT. — DulleHn de VUnion dii Sud E$ 1 . l^yons, ]MLiy, 102-3. 

The Third Tntenmtional Congress on the teaching of Household Man¬ 
agement arranged hy the International Ofllce of Household Management 
Instruction with headquarters at Fribourg (Switzerland), was held in Paris 
from 18 to 24 April last. Thirty-Mu'ee iiation.s \vere repret-eiitcd there, 
and the membership roll included 400 organizations and more tlian a 
thousand indi\iduals. {Several hundred enquiries had l)eeii undertaken in 
view of it, and sensed as the basis of general reports to wliich the dis¬ 
cussions rcliiled. 

Tliis Congres,*- was the first of the kind to hel<l since the war. In 
1908 there was one at Frilxmig and another at (dient in It was 

particularly interesting to gather the inipresdon of *dl tlie ineni1)ers of the 
Congiesss on the ]M>sition of domestic science teaching a1 the ])resenl time. 

Household numagcnicnl ^ either urban oi nmd. In Ixdh casc-s the 
instruction has the object of pre])aring young girls for looking after a house 
and a family, whatever may be their condition in life. Ihit the instme- 
tion given in rural districts must also be in fanning. As the preamble 
to the resolutions passed by the Congress puts it, iiistniction in town liouse- 
hold management may be considered as a complement of general educalion, 
while faimhouse management is a branch of occuixitional education. 

In regard to instruction in fannhousc management, the following 
resolutions were passed: 

I. Primary, secomiary or higher elmentary school cducaiion. 

Instruction in farmhouse managmait, induding the knowledge 
of family training, must find its way into the syllabus of all rural primary, 
secondary or higher elementary schools. 
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''Theseitlops aiv lo 1 k‘ imparled with exactness, and 1o be accom¬ 
panied by proclic'al exen'izCvS. 

“ As far as ]>()ssible, those ])ractiCci1 exercizes nuist be carried out 
under comhlions H‘-.embliag those in which the stndciih^ will later on have 
to apply their kiu)wle(lt»e. 

3 . lunm instrmlion j^vopedy : Local ami trailing classes, 

** It is Udw< en ii) and 20 years that skirls $^uiu mf)st from instruction 
in faruihou^c‘ mnii<ii*eiuent : efforts will therefore be made to setup 
universally aftei schord nisi uidion of the kind for j;ir]s of that age, and 
to give (fpporlunii ies ior practice, cairied out as far as possible by C(illab- 
oratiou Kdwcdi the iiisljuctor and the student. 

“ This ill struct ion will purely 011 farming subjects. Girls must 
be given the theoritical and ptactical knowledge that will make them good 
famieis' wives. A taste for family life should be implanted, aud the tend¬ 
ency of girls to tlrift into the towns discouraged. 

“ All types of afjer-school instruction in farmhouse management are 
to be leconniMidcd : but wherever it proves iKissible to have a school 
with conlinnons im-tniction, with the use of an agricultural holding, 
such would have the ])r(fferonce. * 

“ The oxaniiimtions ‘•lumld not merely be a test of the aimprchensive 
memory jiossesscd by students, but should furnivsh a proof of their capaci¬ 
ties, of tlK'ir icbourcefulnoss and their suitability for the famity life of a 
farm. 

“ The local autlmritics will attach a primary inii»oit«xnce to providing 
accoiumodalicjn for the travelling schools on strictly hygienic lines, and with 
tlie greatest ])o^sil)lc decree of comfort, in view of the importance of the 
mstnu'tion aiukth*' licalth of the students and instructresses. 

“ The loiigtli of the cours<s of the travelling school-^ must be adc- 
c|uate. 

“ It i'. ilesliable that Stndy-Oircles of fanners’ wives should be formed 
wheu-ver pos^ibh.^ such citclc‘s to do eveiy'^thing p(»vssible to improve the 
educatioti and thi‘ piofessional capacities <d womi*n in agricultural life 
by means <d* le»'lun‘s and tith(*r sehemes f(^T popularizing the matter and 
unmsiiig rivaby, 

j. "I Minima schools of famhonsc manat^cmcm. 

" In tli<‘-»<‘ c<)]t(»»es a s]K'eia1 type of education will l>e earned out, 
adapted to 1h<‘ aim in view, namely that of turning out students ix>ssesscd 
with the dosiu of pnnlucing more, of better quality mul at less cxi)ense, 
with less ]>hysical fatigue, ajid t)os8Cssed too of a sense of duty and an 
elevation of mind. 

**The training colleges of famrhouse management should direct their 
instruction towards the gradual iniprovemejit of the methods of the district: 
rather than towards the inimediale adoption of the most highly improved 
methods, the study of which should be reserved for the higher courses. 

It is desimble tluit the public authorities should encourage in every 
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way and in as lai^e a measure as possible, training in farmhouse manage¬ 
ment, both by taking steps to develop State training college>s and in 
giving support to private training colleges 

" It is desirable that side by side with the body of iiistmctiesses 
in household management, there should be formed a tedy of women ad¬ 
visors on the subject, nominated by the Govemmait or by agiicultural 
associations, whose business it would be to encourage the teaching staff, 
to establish harmony in the methods, and above all to keep the instruc¬ 
tresses in touch with new ideas. M. B. 

AUSTRIA. 

I DAW OF 29 OCTOBER 1921 REGUDATING CONDITIONS OF FARM DABOURERS IN 
STYRIA. — AmUiche Nachnehten des OosUrr Bundesministeriufus fur Soztale Verwalt- 
N. 5. Vienna, 31 May 922. 

The chief points of this law are as follows : 

The hiring agreement is concluded between the employer and worker, 
either orally or, on the request of one of the parties to the agreement, 
n writing. The commencement of the period of work is fixed by the 
yearly agreements at i January and the expiry at 31 December (§ 5!. 

The length of the day's work is regulated on the basis of local customs. 
The time of work is usually that of the daylight hours. On an average 
throughout the year the day's work is of ten hours (§ 10). 

In case of need extra hours must be worked. If necessary this also ap¬ 
plies to Sundays and festivals and to the night hours. Remuneration 
for these hours is from 50 to 100 per cent, more than that for the regular 
hours of work (§ 14). 

The year's wage must be divided in accordance with the agreements 
in such a way that 40 per cent, is allotted to the winter months and 60 per 
cent, to the summer months. After five years' work without a break for 
the same employer, the labourer has a claim to a special bonus of 25 per cent, 
of his last year’s wage. If the services have been given for ten years 
without a break, he is entitled to a further bonus of 50 per cent, of ld,s 
last year's wage. For every five yeojh more, the bonus increfises by 
another 25 per cent. (§ 13), 

If he has lemaincd in the same employment for at least a year, the lab¬ 
ourer is entitled to three days' leave on full pay ; if for at least two years 
to a week's leave ; if for at least five yeais, then to two weeks' leave on 
the same conditions (§ 15). 

The labourer who is prevented from doing his work by illness or accid¬ 
ent, happening through no fault of his own, has the right to full pay 
whether in cash or kind, as well as to appropriate care and medical 
treatment for a period of from four to eight weeks. Beyond that perod 
the expenses must be met with the means publicly provided (§ 18). The 
employer must not assign to expectant mothers work which is clearly 
dangerous m the-r condition, nor can pregnancy be a cause for dismissal 
{§19). The agreement can be cancelled either without notice or on a 
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fortnightV notice, on cause arising wh^ch prevents the contniuance of 
the relation, such as acts of violence, serious offences, threat*-, immoral 
conduct, etc., and this ai)plies equally to either side (§ 8^. 

'Che observance of the provisions of this law is to be a matter for the 
vigtlauco of the Stale authorities. Contraventions are punishable by 
fines up to crowns 01 by imprisonment up to eight days, and in the 
case of a second offena' provision is made for a fine up to 20,000 crowns or 
an imprisonmeiiL np to 14 da3rs. Money paid in fines is passed to the poor 
of the communes. Against the decision of the district authorities there 
is an appeal allowed at the end of fourteen days to the provincial govern¬ 
ment (§ 2Q). M. T. 


a. THE NEW I,AW EOR INCREASINO THE AUWWANCES MADE TO THE “ AUSDIN- 
GER ** (RETIRED SMAEE FARMERS OR LABOURERS), 

The prevailing economic situation incident on the peace has rendered 
peculiarly difficult the circumstances of those who depend on jSxedincomes: 
and tliis is especially so in the case of the " AUwSdinger " as those agricul¬ 
turists are called who have handed over their farms altogether to sons or 
to others, in return for an tmdertaking on the part of these latter to con¬ 
tribute to the expenses of their maintenance, in a measure dejBnititely 
fixed by agreement. By this term is mostly meant people of advanced 
age, either wholly or virtually incapacitated from earning a competence 
by their own work, who have a home of their own, often a little cottage 
with a garden, and receive a small regular allowance. By '' Ausdinger 
is also iiieant persons of both sexes, who have worked for many years on 
a farm and receive regularly by agreement a certain sum of mone^^ 

With the aim of ameliorating the lot of these people, the National 
Cmuicil promulgated on 27 October 1921 a law for the increase of the 
alluMrances paid to Ausdinger {(resetz ilhr die Erh6hun(( von Celdaus- 
dingsleislungcn), to l>e foimd in the Biindcs^ezetszhlaU of 2 November, 
1921, No. 598. 

The essential provisu)ns of this law are as follows : If in a contract, 
agreed to In'tore r Jamuiry 1920 and relating to the transfer of a farm or 
forest Iwddiug, there is stiptilated a periodical payment of an allowance to 
the outgoing owner, which according to the evident intention of both part¬ 
ies should lijivc secured either in full or in part the maintenance of the 
latter, the interested ]xirty is eintx)wered to demand either a corresponding 
increjisc ol the allowance or a commutation by addition of an equivalent 
quantity of goods in kind. The same principle is applied to periodical 
allowances, stipulated by agreement, dated before i January 1920, and 
with similar intention in respect to labourers, as recognition of the long 
services tendered by these latter on a fefrm. 

The request may also be put forward in respect of an owner who has 
come into possession in succession to the person originally a party to the 
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agreement, with this limitation however, that the right to an allowance 
in that case must appear from the Cadastral Survey. 

The court before wlrich the application comes decides on the question 
according to equitable princii^les and the usage of the district and 
locality; in particular it is bound to ascertain if the profits of the owner 
of the farm are so much larger as to make it iwssible to impose on Inni 
this fresh burden. 

In the event of the appreciation of the currency, if, that is, the increas¬ 
ed allowance should come to be in excess of the needs it was intended 
to supply, the person bound by the agreement to make the payment 
may in his turn make an application for the reduction of the allowance 
formerly increased. 

The district tribunal, in view of an application for increase of the al¬ 
lowance or its commutation into pa3unenls in kind, must endeavour to 
bring about an amicable arrangement between the parties. If this proves 
not to be possible, it is then the duty of the tribunal to give a ruling, after 
having heard the evidence of competent persons acquainted with the local 
conditions. Against the decision of the tribunal of the second mstance 
there is no appeal allowed. As to the question of the incidence of the costs 
of the legal proceedings, the^ court decides, with discretionary powers. 

The time from which the increase of the allowance applies is fixed 
by the court. 

No application can be made for a fresh increase, and this holds ec^ually 
with respect to a reduction, before the lapse of at least six months from the 
carrying out of the former judicial decision increasing the said allowance. 

The law is the first of a series of social legislative measures for the pro¬ 
tection of persons of advanced age and unfit for work, whose capital or 
allowances are only on a ])re-war basis. 

H. Kai^buunner. 


I,AND SYSTEMS 


MI.SCEI.I.ANEOUS INFORMATION. 

AUSTRIA. 

THE I.A.W OF 30 DECEMBER 1931 REI<ATING TO T 1 £E MODIFICATION OF IvONO 
T®RM AGRICXHiTDRAI, GETTING AGREEMENTS. 

On account of the continued depreciation of the Austrian currency, 
it frequently happens that rents due to landomers from tenants holding 
on long term letting agreements are much lower than the lasces that the 
owners have to pay on their land, since the rents remain unaltered while 
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the rale of the taxes has been placed in relation to the depreciation in the 
currency. 

In order to make good the resulting loss to owners, the National Coxm- 
cil has promulgated the Law of 20 December 1921, relating to the modifi¬ 
cation of agricultural long tenii leases (published in the Bundesgeseizhlatt 
of 29 December 1921, No. 270). 

The most important provisions contained in it are the following: 

The landlord can demand the modification of letting agreements 
of any kind, in respect to forest or agricultural undertakings, to lands, or 
to shooting or fishing rights, concluded for a period of more than three 
years from a date previous to i January 1921, if the rent agreed on has 
become disproportionately small in consequence of the advance in prices 
of farm products subsequent to the conclusion of the agreement, or 
in consequence of the increase of the State dues (taxes and supplementary 
levies) burdening the property and falling heavil^^ on the landlord; and 
this notwithvStandiug the original agreement as to the proportion of the 
same rent. 

In judging of the equity’ of an increase, regard must be had to the 
proportion in which the landlord and tenant are obliged to invest capital 
in the farm. In the case of small holdings, it must be ascertained if 
the tenant, his economic situation being what it is, is in a position to 
pay a higher rent. In dealing with letting agreements relating to small 
gardens {Schrehergdrkn), the rent is put up only so much as is justified 
by the increase in the rates and taxes chargeable on the tenancy and falling 
on the landlord. Where a fall of prices or a reduction in the taxes takes 
place, the tenant can demand on his side a reduction in the rent as increased, 
but not so as to fall below the original proportion fixed. Following 
on the application of the landlord for the raising of the rent, the district 
tribunal within whose area the farm is situated or the undertaking is 
carried on must in the first place tT>' to effect aa amicable arrangement 
iKitw'cen the parties: when lliis cannot l)e brought about, the said tri- 
hiinul is to give a suninuiry decision, after having given a hearing to 
])ersoiis cognizant of the facts of the case. 

If lUc‘ ai)plication is favoumbly received, in default of an agreement 
l)etwc<‘n the ]>arties, the district tribunal must rule that the increased rent 
iiuivSt 1 )C paid from the l>eginning of the year of the letting agreeniciit follow¬ 
ing the ckiy on wliich the appliaitiou was put forward. If the landlord put 
forward tlie re((uesl for a rise in the rent within four weeks of the coming 
into force of this law, the district tribunal, in so far as the circumstances 
of the case justify it, must recognize tlrnt payment of rent was due for the 
current year of the contract. If the rent for the year of the agreement 
ended or ending within the year 1921 did not reach the amount that the 
landlord was called upon to pay whether in State taxes or supplementary 
levies on the land, or in fire insurance premiums, the district tribunal 
was to grant the increase retrospectively up to Ihe amount of this sum, 
always supposing that the landlord made application for it within four 
weeks of the coming of this law into force. 
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If the increase of rent is sanctioned, the tenant can legally bring the 
lease to an end at the end of the contractual year, giving at least three 
months notice notwithstanding any length of lime originally agreed on 
If an application for increase of rent has been granted, no others 
can be granted in the same year. 

If in a letting agreement of the aforesaid kind it is agreed that at the 
end of the contract the tenant must hand over, or the landlord take over, 
cattle, tools, forage, seeds, or other requisites at a price fixed, the party 
who stands to suffer a loss inequitable in comparison with the advantages 
gained by the other from the contractual relation, may demand a cor¬ 
responding modification of prices. 

Dr. H. KaET BRUNNER, 


EOYPT. 

THE SUBDIVISION OF LANDED PROPERTY. — Casoria (Maltco; • Chrm%que agn* 
cole d PannSe igaif m VEgypte contemporatne, Cairo, January 1922. 

Working from the official statistics as to the diviwsioii of landed pto- 
perty, M. Casoria notes the fact that Egypt is following the same down¬ 
ward path as the European countries in the matter of the subdivision of 
land. Kitchener’s law as regards holdings of under five feddans (two 
hectares, ten ares), undoubtedly had a salutary effect, but it could not 
even so check the downward movement increasingly noticeable. 

As a matter of fact in the class of proprietors of from one to five fed¬ 
dans we find: 

In 1913 468,628 proprietors : 1,013,364 fedd. average 2 0321 fedd. 

In 1920 506,025 ^ 1,064,137 » » 2.0211 » 

Difference 37,397 additional proprietors with a reduction of o.oiio 
feddans in the average holding. 

Glancing at all the classes, we see; 




! 1913 

X 920 



Ptopnclotb 

1 Feddans 

Proprietors 

Fbddans 

Eess than one f eddan . 

942,530 

405,595 

1,207,694 

485,045 

Fiom one to 5 feddans 

468,628 1 

X,013.364 

506,025 

1,064,137 

From 5 to 10 


76.337 

528,706 

79,767 

551.176 

F^m zo to 20 


36,623 

505,344 

iS ,707 

533,563 

From 20 to 30 

» 


271.385 

11,866 

387,921 

From 30 to 50 

1 

8.479 

3*7.978 

9,180 

35 *.783 

More than 50 


ia ,558 

2,420,558 

1 

13.51* 

2,261,527 


Total 

1.566,310 

1 5.472,930 

1,866,761 

5,536,25* 
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The number of proprietors in each class has perceptibly increased 
between 1913 and 1920, while the area has remained nearly the same. 

It may be noted that in the class of owners of more tlian 50 feddans, 
including the large agricultural societies, there has been an increase of 
one thou wind proprietors, against a decrease of 160,000 feddans which 
have of course gone to increase the number of proprietors of less than 50 
feddans. 

The fact that gives food for reflection in regard to the future of land 
holding in Egypt, considering the discontent due to this extreme subdivi¬ 
sion of the land, is the increase in the number of proprietors who possess 
less than one feddan (42 ares). From 942,530 in 1913 they have risen 
to 1,207,694, in 1920. M. B. 


MEXICO. 

THE ICSTABEISmiKNT OF MIUTARY AGRICXJETURAIv COLONIES. - Diano ofi-^ 
cialf No. 59 Mexico, 14 November 1931, 

By the decree of 30 September 1921 regulations are prcsciibed by 
the Federal Government of Mexico as to the agreements for purchase 
and sale of blocks of land, intended for the establishment of militaiy^ agri¬ 
cultural colonies 

These colonies are formed with the object of encouraging and in¬ 
creasing the colonization the cot\ntry, and at the same time of reward¬ 
ing certain classCvS of soldiers belonging to the First Reserve of the Army 
for services rendered to the Republic. 

TlK'se soldiers have the right to acquire blocks of land, the price 
of which is divided into 20 annual payments, due at the end of each agri¬ 
cultural year beginning from the second of the purchase, without payment 
of interest. 

The decree enacts that the soldiers while remaining in the colony 
shall be subject to nulitary discipline, up to such time as they are finally 
discharged from the army On the same terms those who are still serv¬ 
ing in the anny Ix'fore transfer to the reserve will be able to take part 
in these aflonies. 

Administrative Bodies — The administration of the colonies is in 
the handvS of the office of the vSecretariat of War and Marine, including 
the Cliief of the Deiiartment of the First Reserve, and the flection of 
Military Agricultural Colonization. To these last falls the businevss of 
the formation, the organization, the development and the oversight of 
the colonies. The office of the Secretariat of War and Marine has the 
power of fixing the prices and conditions of the purchase of lands bought 
for colonization, on the basis of negotiations made in regard to it and of 
information received: such information will then be passed on to the Sec¬ 
tion for the Colonies of the First Reserve. - A specially appointed Tech¬ 
nical Committee will direct the work of laying out, taking care that the 
colonies are of a regular shape, corresponding to a certain S3mametry in 
their division. In the middle of the area to be colonized, or wherever 
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is most convenient, there will be reseived a space of 50 hectares, if pos¬ 
sible in the '^hai)e of a square, intended exclusively for town plots After 
fixing the portions of this aiea to be used for public buildings, squares, 
maikets, etc., the leinamder is divided into blocks. 

The assignment of the blocks ol land is done by a system of draw¬ 
ing lots, and the size of them is subject to modification, whenever the 
Technical Committee ret^uire it 

Oy^anhation of the Colonies — The number of persons composing 
each colony is not to be less than 50, nor more than 200, unless there are 
special reasons justifying a larger or smaller number 

To avoid any want of harmony among those living in the same 
colonj^ the law enacts that, excejit in the case of there not being enough 
persons of one kind, each colony is tu be occupied by persons ha\ 4 ng the 
same military rank. To meet tliis need three classes of colonies are in¬ 
stituted for three different grades of officers 

These colonies are made up of lots, of which the maximum area is 
as follows . 30 hectares of iirigated laud, 30 of laud depending on rainfall, 
and 150 of pasture for officers of the first grade ; 20 hectares of irrigatecl 
laud, 30 of land depending on rainfall and 100 of pasture foi officers of 
the second grade ; and 15 of irrigated land, 30 of land depending on rain¬ 
fall and 100 of pasture for officers of the third grade 

Conditions for Obtaining the Assigmmnt of Lots of Land. — To ob¬ 
tain a grant of land the applicants must show. (a) that they belong to 
the First Reserve of the Aatny (6) that they do not possess sufficient 
means to build up an independent position; {c) that they are twenty years 
of age, if single, and eighteen, if married ; [d] that they Imve a good pre¬ 
vious record. An applicant who fulfils all the conditions re(j[Utred by the 
law is granted the right of purchase of a lot of land in one of the colon¬ 
ies, and if possible in the colony for which he has indicated a preference. 

Inheritance. — In the case ot the death of a colonist in full enjoyment 
of his rights, his heirs will have power to carry on agricultural work and 
to represent the deceased in everything relating to the obligations he 
may have incurred towards the Govexnment. With this intent the 
legal status of the heirs i*- regulated aca>rding to the municipal law of 
the place where the iuheritanoc* is eutere<l on. If any colonist can no 
longer devote liiuuself to working the land, he may designate a ix'rson 
competent to replace him, or he may request the authorities to transfer 
his lot* In both cases the decision rests with the Secretariat of War. 

In the same way, if the heirs of a colonist are not com])etent to bring 
the land fuUy under cultivation, they can request the authority to grant 
the lot to some one who undertakes to fulfil the contract with the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Lands Suitable for Colonization. — Military agricultural colonies 
will be established in localities that offer the best conditions for their de¬ 
velopment. In effect, the law declares snitable for colonization : (i) state 
lands situated in the fertile zones of the different States of the Republic, 
where tbe fertility, water supply, and nearness to markets and railway 
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stations, all conduce to snccevssful agricultural development; (2) land 
adjudicated to the Fedeial Government, either freely or with charges 
attached, granted for the purpose by the Government itself; (3) country 
estates and the lands of private owners suitable foi farming and bought 
by the Government for colonization. 

According to the Decree the land is to pass to the colonists tree from 
any kind of burden. Wliere there are necessarily mortgage charges, 
it is provided that to avoid all possible losses to the colonists, the debt 
is to be discharged b^’ agreemen t with the creditors in the way least in¬ 
convenient to the Government. 

If the lands acquired are national or form part of the land adjudged 
to the Federal Government, their transfer for colonization remains sub¬ 
ject to the rules laid down by the Government itself, in accordance with 
laws relating to the matter. 

Whenever there is not a sufficient extent of land suitable for colon¬ 
ization to meet the applications, the lots of land wiU be reduced in pro¬ 
portion to the grants made ; but the colonists will retain the right to the 
full grant, when the Government has acquired land sufficient to meet 
all demands. 

Conditions of Payment for Lands Bought. — The colonists must un¬ 
dertake payment fo^ the iillotment made to then) in twenty annual 
instalments, as we have already mentioned, proportionate to the amoimt of 
their debt. In the meantime they will receive provisional title-deeds, 
which will be exchanged for deeds of full possession when they have made 
the last yearly payment, thtts amortizing the price of the land. This 
amortization must be made in coin having legal currency; but the colon¬ 
ist has the option of discharging the debt to the Government even be¬ 
fore the limit of time is reached, without however any discount or re¬ 
duction of the total sum payable. 

The security given by the colonists for payment is the value of the 
land and of the agricultural implements and machinerj’' belonging to 
it the property remaining burdened with this obligation, which has 
priority i)ver any other debt. 

Rights of the Colonists. — The colonists have the right to take pos¬ 
session of their lots, and of the agricultural implements, in accordance 
with the agreement made; to receive what is due to them, to the ex¬ 
tent and* in the form prescribed by law; to solicit from the Government 
the gratuities necessary for the expenses of working their lauds; to ap¬ 
ply to the Secretariat of War and the Marine to send regularly agricul¬ 
tural experts to give instruction to the members of the colonies in mod¬ 
ern methods of cultivation and in remunerative agricultural processes; 
to ensure the supply of elementary education and the means of setting 
up a public library; to request from the Government, through the med¬ 
ium of the Secretariat of War, the necessary advances for the expense 
of removal of themselves and families. 

The only sums repayable by the colonists are those intended for 
getting the land into order and for buildings. 
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Obligations of the Colonists. — The colonibtb aie tinder the following 
obligations . to cultivate their land intensively ; to make their payments 
punctually accoiding to agieenieiit; not to cut the ticcs, nor to destroy 
the fences ; to begin working the land not later than thiit^" da3\s after 
it is assigned to them ; to fence it at the end of five yeais if it is moie 
than 50 hectares, and m three 3’ears' time if it is of less extent ; not to 
alieiiate nor to encumber in any way the land, the agricultmai imple¬ 
ments or machinery received from the Goveinnient until they have paid 
full value for them ; and finally to legistei their deeds of owneisliip. 

Further within the first five years the colonist must keep at least 
one half of the land in full working, and must complete the cultivation 
of it in the following five years. If this stipulation is infringed it may 
entail deprivation of that part of the land which has not been turned to 
account. If in two consecutive years the annual payments are in arrears 
without good reason, the colonist will be deprived of the grant of land. 
Once this deprivation is announced, the land may be sold, on the condi¬ 
tions laid down by the law, to anyone who makes the application with 
a proper claim, provided that he undertakes to pay in full and in the 
same manner the price which was paid by the former owner for the land, 
for the improvements made in it, and for the implements. 

During the time that the colonists icmain in the debt of the Govern¬ 
ment, the blocks of land granted to the membeis of the colonies are exempt 
from any kind of seizure, and this exemption includes the implements, 
the agricultural machinery and the animals lequiied for field work. 

The first colonists can set up in each colony a Council of Management 
composed of three members, who will make it their business not only 
to direct the development on commercial lines, but to administer the 
colony and to supervise the conduct of the persons composing it. 

In each colony there will be an inspector, nominated by the Depait- 
ment, with the approval of the Secretariat of War, whose functions will 
be primarily to represent the Federal Council at the Council of Manage¬ 
ment, to yatch the progress of the colony, and to safeguard the interests 
of the Government in the colony. 

Advantages Enjoyed by Colonists. *— The colonisls of the militaiy 
agiiailtural colonies will enjoy, for ten yeaas, the following adranlages: 

1. Fixemption from military service, provided ihat such seivice 

is not required for foieign war ; , 

2. Financial assistance, the amount of which will be fixed by the 
Secretariat of War, for the purchase and transpoil of bxiilding materials ; 

3. Prizes awarded by the Sccretaiiat for cxccj lion ally pioductive 
farming, and special assistance in theintrcducticn of new crops, a feat¬ 
ure of immense importance to the progiosvS of the colonics. 

The Inspector of Colonization is to exeidse vigilance to ensure that 
the Government gratuities are used for the maintenance of the colonists, 
informing the Department in the case of their being diverted from the 
object laid down by the law, or not being properly utilized. 

With the aim of forestalling difficulties that may arise from the 
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shortage of aiticles of prime necessity, or from a stidden and extraoidinaiy 
rise in the piice of food, it may be made obligatory for the colonists to 
establish a co-operative dislribntive society y^ith a fixed capital, which 
will be advanced by the Secretariat of War. E. F. 


FRENCH PROTECrORATE OF MOROCCO. 

FRENCH COLONIZATION IN MOROCCO. - LmREiT DD LACHARMfeRK (I.): La Colo- 
nifc'ation fran^aisc au Maroc, in the supplement of VAfrique Frangatse Paris, 
April, 1922. 

French colonization in Morocco presents great difficulties, from the 
fact that the Morocco Berber is much attached to his land, and that native 
property is established, in spite of deceptive appearances, on a very dear 
title. Without going into the theory of property in Moslem law or in 
Berber usage, we may say that lands held collectively are those which 
lend themselves most readily to the ofiidal establishment of a colony. 
It is in no way a question of despoiling the Djemaas owners, but these 
joint holders can be brought to form some idea of the advantages that 
will accrue to them from the turning to account of a portion of their 
patrimony which up to now has been unproductive. This intervention of 
authority must however hi no case become an cxerdze of pressure, and 
in the words of the Resident General “ in such matters, we cannot display 
too much caution. To go too fast is to risk spoiling everything: we 
have to reassure mhids that are too pione to see in this taking up of 
tribal lands the fiist signs of a forcible seizure To reassure these natives, 
not only by words but by deeds, to give them a guarantee that we 
are not anxious to dispos>sess them but rather to make them share the 
economic advantages that we bring with us, is not work that can be done 
in a hurry. " 

The point of view of native policy, important as it is, is not the only 
one to be coiKsidcrcd. The colonist liimself has to be protected against 
undue enthusiasm, and precautions at first sight hampeTii)g,but calculated 
to ensure the end in view, are evssential to the prosperity of the cotmtiy. 
The Resident (ienoral lately jwinted out, in response to an enquiry as 
to the advantage of directing a stream of emigration towards Morocco, 
that administrative action must here too proceed with extrenxc caution. 
** In regard to immigranls who propose to take up agriculture, the scar- 
dty of State lands, the only land at oui disposal at present, the high 
price of building materials, of tools, and of transport, all these things 
have combined to make us relinquish the idea of free allocation of blocks 
of land for colonization ; a gift of that kind would only be a trap, since 
the purchasing price of the land represents only an insignificant part 
of the capital requiied for bringing the holding under cultivation. In 
the present state of the economic organization of Morocco, badly equip¬ 
ped as it still is as regards means of communication, the Committee of 
Colonization were of opinion that the small holding was not a proposal 
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in which they could interest themselves, and an exception could only 
be made in favour of suburban allotments, confined to the production of 
vegetables, poultry, etc. 

The fact is that while the natives can carry on life with the equip¬ 
ment of a less developed civilization than that of J?uro]^)eanvS, these lat¬ 
ter cannot adapt themselves to the want of means of communication, 
still a very serious matter. Nor can they adapt themselves to a preca¬ 
rious hold on the land, with which the son of the soil is quite satisfied. 
It is not so long ago that transactioas in real propeiiy in Morocco used 
to assume the appearance of a farce, ending in the complete discomfit¬ 
ure and robbery of either the colonist or the native. 

However this may be, at the same time as the Resident General 
gave his attention to the road system, he put land holding on a sound 
basis (Dahir of 12 August 1913 on land registration) and afterwards reg¬ 
ulated the alienation of land held in joint possession (Dahir of 27 April 
1919). This Dahir provided for three methods of utilizing these lands 
for Europeans ; letting, sale, and co-operative holding. 

As regards leases, serious colonists, really desirous of bringing the 
land under cultivation, can get from the supervising authorities all in¬ 
formation that will put them on the right track and i)revent them from 
wasting time and capital. This action of the local authority is especially 
marked in the case of the landholding Djemaas. Every Djemaa, how¬ 
ever small a group it represents, lias the power to let. Tveases of less than 
three years can be arranged mutually: longer leuvses are submitted for 
approval to the Council of Wardship, as well as to formal adjudication, 
but this is as much simplified as possible, and the right of preference le- 
cognizable for everyone who b3" iiis personal efforts has maintained a 
special interest in the property now being alienated, safeguards the 
prerogatives of the first candidate to the lease. As a final advantage, 
the present legislation permits of the changing of the ten years' lease 
into permatient possession. 

As regards the sale of lauds held in common, they can only l>c bought 
by the State, a measure ensuring the colonists against excessive height- 
ening of the price of land. Thevse lands are bought by tlic State at their 
fair value, and are then reassigned to the colonists at prices which vary 
according to position, and condition and character of the soil, but whicli 
cannot be considered prohibitive. The State lands, whence the major¬ 
ity of the blocks of land for colonization have so far been taken, have 
been granted at prices much lower than 7 or 800 francs per hectare, a 
figure necessarily reached in the case of purchase from jjrivate indivi¬ 
duals, and consideied excessive: such prices apply to uncleaied lands. 
The valuation of the blocks of land has moreover always been done by 
committees including not only the olEcials of the departments concerned, 
bnt also representatives of the agriciiltural colony. The majority of 
these blocks have been granted at about 200 francs a hectare, not one 
has been as much as 400 francs, and the concession by which the hold¬ 
er can discharge his debt in ten yearly payments without interest con- 
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stitutes an unqucvstionable advantage. The purcliase and reassignment of 
the collective land>s by the State allows of the grouping of average sized blocks 
in such a way that the holders benefit alike by the advantages of associa¬ 
tion and by the facilities that the Protectorate has taken pains to 
provide, namely paths, roads, wells, postal and telegraphic facili¬ 
ties, in fact, the economic apparatus necessary to the life of an organ¬ 
ized centre. More than that, the colonization areas, formed by the pur¬ 
chase of lands owned collectively, are so planned as to allow of the plac¬ 
ing side by side of at least ten average sized blocks of land, this aftei 
any necessary exchanges and re-groupings. This ruling idea has never 
been lost sight of, and it is in this way that it has been possible to create 
settlements such as those of Petit-Jean (5,000 hectares), Beni-M*Tir 
(3,200 hectaies) Hadj Kadour and Ait Harzala (4,700 hectares), Bethma 
Guellafa and Douiet (7,000 hectares). In this wa}' the colonists have 
every faciht}^ for joitit purchase of the improved implements necessary 
for carrying on agriculture on business lines, to bring the soil under cul¬ 
tivation in a shorter time, and to increase the yield. As regards motor- 
culture, the Protectorate has introduced a system of bounties paid to 
farmers who are using motor machinery. Although the employment 
of these machines ensures rapid work, and therefore increase in the quan¬ 
tity of land sown with com and reaped at the right moment, it cannot, 
at least in present circumstances, be considered economical, owing to 
the high price of motors, the requirements of mechanics, etc. Even if 
the machines are grouped in sets, and a repairing shed is available, the 
net cost per hectare considerably exceeds that resulting from the use 
of draught animals. 

Since 1918, the year when ofiicial colonization began, the State has 
granted to colonists 48,000 hectares, the allotment made in each year 
being as follows : 


1918 .... . 7,215 hectares 

1919 .11,246 » 

1920 .11,191 » 

I02T. 18,272 » 


47,924 hectares 

Out of these 47,92*^ hcctaies, 37,479 have been granted to coloniz¬ 
ation on a medium scale. On the one hand, as was said above, a too 
hasty development of small holdings would be premature, since the high 
price of building materials would impose on the colonist investment of 
capital out of proportion to the returns from the soil: on the other hand, 
colonization on a large scale, that is of from 400 to 3,000 hectares, is, gen¬ 
erally speaking, hard^ to accomplish, because of the extensive areas 
and large capital needed. On the contrary, to farm lands of 200 to 400 
hectares wliich is what is meant by colonization on a medium scale, 
requires no ver>' extraordinar}^ outlay of funds. The conditions of admis- 
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sion into the country for 1920 fixed the capital which a candidate for a 
block of land must have at his disposal at 70,000 francs. 

We may add that the blocks of land are given oul, by a system of 
drawing of lots at diffeient times, as follows : 25 ])eT cent, to disabled 
service men. 50 per cent, to iKirsoms who have lived in Moiocco for two 
years, and who though they came with the intention of taking up agri¬ 
culture, have not 3^et found an opening 25 per cent to immigrants. 

M. B. 


ROUMANIA. 

THE RESUETS OF THE AGRARIAN REFORM 

In the course of a speech made during the leception in his honour at 
the International Institute of Agiicultuie, 2 May 1922, M. Alexandre 
Constantinescu, Minister for Agriculture of the Engdom of Roumania, 
described the results of the agrarian refoim carried oul in his own country 
in the following words : 

“ Fifty years ago, Roumania was wholly a coiintiy of large estates, 
I might even say of latifundia, for thousends of hectares of cultivable lands 
were concentrated in the hands of the same proprietor. In consequence 
of the agrarian legislation which has since been passed^and especially since 
the last law of 1918, now in course of execution, the character of landed 
property has entirely changed. As a result of this recent law and by the 
stroke of a pen, five million hectares of arable land have passed from the 
hands of the large owners into those of nearly 1,500,000 peasant heads 
of families. I am hoping that this year in my capacity as Minister of Agri¬ 
culture I shall have the satisfaction of seeing the feal accomplishment 
of this great agrarian reform. When that is done, out of a total of 13 
million hectares of arable land, possessed by Greater Roumania, 12 million 
will have definitely passed into the Imnds of about four millioti peasants, in 
separate lots, varying fioiii one to five hedaies according to the region and 
the density of the ]>opulatiou. Oiic million hcctnies only will remain 
in the liands of about 6,000 owners, an average of from 100 to 200 hectares 
per head ; their estates are no longer large but niodium sized only, and 
a tendency is noticeable among these owners to sell the remaining land 
to the peasants, who display great eagerness to piucliase. 

'* Thus Roumania, formerl3’' a land of latifundia, has become in 1922 
virtually a country of small holdings. 

“ These far-reaching changes, though dictated by social requirements, 
have for the moment an unfortunate disturbing effect on the economic 
system of the country, an effect taking the form, perhaps for a decade, of a 
reduction in the total production of Roumania. Time must necessarily 
be allowed for the formation of peasant associatiofis, co-operative societies 
and their federations. The development of these organizations on a 
soHd foundation is proceeding rapidly enough for them to come in their 
turn to replace, both as regards capital and as regards application of 
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science to agnculture, what has been lost to us by the. disappearance of 
the large owner. 

" This temporary diminution of production is largely balanced even 
today by the solidarity resulting from the great measure of land reform 
— a solidarity which is our best guarantee that in a short space of time, 
in an atmosphere of social peace and fraternal concord, we shall not only 
regain what we formerly had but that also far more will be added to us 


SWITZERLAND. 

CONCILIATION COMMITTEE ON LAND TENURE. - Frtbour%ms, No. 17. 

Pribour?, 13 June 1922. 

In consequence of the extraordinary and rapid fall of prices, the 
farmers have found themselves in an abnormal position. The leases con¬ 
cluded on long or short terms do not correspond to the actual jdeld of the 
land. 

In its session of February 1922 the Federal Council, following on a 
question that had been asked, discussed various measures which might 
receive consideration as methodLs of rendering the agricultural crisis less 
acute. The representatives of agriculture supported the idea of bringing 
the rents of the lands into relation with the price of the principal agricul¬ 
tural commodities. 

On the proposal of the Directorate of the Interior and of Agriculture, 
Conciliation Committees were instituted with the object of giving the 
farmers the opportunity of discussing the conditions of their leases in 
the presence of experts. These committees will hear both parties 
concerned on the subject of the difficulties arising out of the leases, and 
will endeavour to enable them to come to an arrangement that will take 
account of the present day conditions of agricultural work. 

These committees are three in number. Each is composed of seven 
to nine memlrers, sitting at the chief town of the district. For each case 
under consideration the committee must consist of three members, of whom 
two are drawn from the district in which is situated the land that is the 
object of crmciliation. M. T 
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M^vSCBLI^ANEOUS questions 


AUSTRIA. 


THK CULTIVATION OF ALLOTMENTS DURING THE WAR. 

Bv Dr. Hermann Kallbritnner 

During the war, difficulties in the food supply of the peo])le occurred, 
at first only here and there, but afterwards more and more frequently, 
and with moie and more serious lesults. 

Even a short time after the beginning of the war, in August 1914, 
a considerable shortage in wheat and barley was experienced, in conse¬ 
quence on the one hand of the closing of the frontiers by the neighbouring 
belligerent countries, to say nothing of the blockade and the cautious 
attitude adopted by Italy and Rouniania, at the lime still neutral, and 
on the other hand of the larger consumption occasioned by the war. Of 
importance too were the enormous losses of flour sustained by Austria from 
the Russian invasion of Galicia with its great warehouses, and the losses 
of the harvest stocks of that region. The defidenc3" of breadstuff cei- 
eals became mote and more marked, in spite of numerous attempts 
to increase production (i). 

In regard to the siipply of vegetables grave difficulties had to be over¬ 
come : the extensive iniporlatioii of gaiden vegetables, moic particularly 
the early ones, from southern countries, notably Italy and hvgyi)t, had 
stopped from the beginning of the war, and the territoiy' round Gorz, 
a large area of production of lhat kind, was dcviustatcd by war : vegetable 
growing suffered from waul of labour, of draught animals, <>1 seeds, ol 
fertilizers and re<iuisites, and even the productuax of potatoes fell off 
with the reduction of the area under cultivation and of tlxc yield pcT hec¬ 
tare (2). An attempt was made partially to remedy this difllcnlt situation 
b3" promoting the growing of vegetables. 

( t ) See: IntcrmUonal Ktueiv ol AiiricuUutcil keonoYme^, November and December 
t92i K\LLBRtJNNrR, Mcaburcs .ulopted in Aiiblria for the Eiicourageineiit oi As;riculture 
durintj the War. — DENicscnRXPT ubur die von eer k k. Regieruno axis Amass ni s 
Krieoes getroffenen Massn^hmen, ) volnmeb, Vienna, 1915-1918, — Dm Kriegsge- 
TREIDEVERXEHRSANWAI.T. 3 UR AurB\U UND ITTR WiRKPN, Vienna, I918 

(2) On an average from 1903 lo 19x3, 85,i&-' hectares wore activated in potatoes 
in Lower Austria, and in 1918 only 68,6x9 htnitaies. The yield per hectare fell from z 
to 156 quintals. (See: Anbaufiachen unto Ernteergerni 9 .se tm (Veuiete per Re- 
PUBEiK OEsrERREicn, iM Taure 1918 Vienna, 1919). 
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Efforts in this direction fall into two groups, according as they have 
reference to the small kitchen gardens in general, or to the Industrie- 
giUer, The small kitchen gardens arc cultivated directly by individual 
workers or employees, and are intended to render easier the problem ot 
individual provisioning, the impulse being not infrequently given by 
the commune, the vState, or an employer. The Indttsinegider on the other 
hand are cultivated as the appurtenance of an industrial imdertaking 
and are intended to facilitate the provisioning of the workers belong¬ 
ing to it. A chaiacteiistic factor common to all these efforts, inspired 
as they are with a lofty moral ideal, is that here, in contradistinction to 
what takes place on ordinaiy farms, the aim is not to get the highest 
and most lasting money return fiom the land, but to achieve the largest 
possible production. 

The small market gardens may in their turn be subdi\ided into two 
groups, urban and rural, according to locality and method of working. 

§ I. Market gardening within city areas and measures 
FOR increasing IT. 

The small market gardens in the cities are rarely more than 600 square 
metres in extent. They arc generally called Schrebergarten after Dr. 
Schreber, a physician who died at Leipzig 10 November 1861 after having 
done much to pn)n[iote the creation of such gardens in the interest of 
the public health. 

It was not evciywhere easy for the small ailtivatois to obtain the 
necessary land. The land on the outskirts of the cities favourably" sit¬ 
uated from the agricultural point of view, was always cultivated to its 
fullest capacity, since the very short distance from the market made pro¬ 
duction always profitable, even though proportionately high expenses 
had to be met for labour and draught animals. Professional vegetable 
growers had for a long time kept the best lands in their own liands. Hence 
for citizens anxious to work on the land there only remained land which 
being for some leason or other unsuitable or less suitable for agriculture, 
remained uncultivated or only used for extensive cultivation ; such as 
biulding land, which was often used as a place for shooting nrbbish, and 
lands clifficiilt to work, eitlier dry, too shady or dilficull of access ; finally 
lauds in the huniediate neighbcnirhood of the cities not bringing in returns 
to private persons, being preferaWy nsed by tripjoers for rest or amuse¬ 
ments, such as cemeteries long disused, lately broken up woodland, former 
exercizing grounds, encampments, sleep slopes, places whence material 
was taken for makiiig roads and railway platfonns, demolished areas, 
brickfields, etc. Naturally each dty presented its own special circum¬ 
stances. 

It will easily be understood that the land hunger " was at its height 
in Vienna, where absolutely barren deserted spaces were transformed, 
by dint of unceasing toil, into flourishing gardens. Stones were picked 
off the ground, in many cases the soil was passed through a sieve, street 
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sweepings were brought, kitchen and other refuse was tried foi improving 
the soil. Hard stiff land was treated by sprinkling sand and ashes. Clearly 
all these operations required the application of effort that would not have 
found an adequate recompense if it had been vSupplicd by paid labour, 
and not voUxntarily by small cultivators in their spare lime. 

These lands were taken up with the consent and encouragement of 
the Ck)vemment, and also that of the greater number of the communal 
administrations, which, recognizing the importance of the movement, 
supplemented these efforts, and even took the lead with most praise¬ 
worthy schemes. Individital manufacturers also considerably assisted 
these undertakings. 

The following decrees of the Austrian CJovemment among others 
are important, intended as they are to direct on the one hand the utiliza¬ 
tion of all cultivable land for food production, and on the other the ac¬ 
quisition of land by small cultivators: the Decrees of 15 February 1915, 
of 3 March 1915, of 21 October 1915, of i March 1916, of ii October 
1916, of 26 February 1917, of 31 January 1918(1). The substance of 
these measures was as follows ; 

’ The district authority may order, with the object of ensuring the 
food supply of the large centres, that agricultural lands situated in the 
neighbourhood of these centres be given up to the cultivation of veget¬ 
ables or potatoes, and may assign these lands to communes, to large busi¬ 
ness undertakings and establishments, to individual growers or to asso¬ 
ciations of small vegetable growers. 

Before the decision is taken, the owner of the land must be a party 
to it. At the time of the assignment of the land, the authority must issue 
instructions as to the kind of cultivation to be followed, and the amount 
of rent to be paid by the party to whom it is assigned. 

The land must not be left untilled. All forage growing on it must be 
utilized. 

Within the limits of what was possible, and in spite of many difficul¬ 
ties, efforts were made to carry out these regulations, and these efforts 
usually succeeded when there were small cultivators ready to put the land 
under cultivation. * 

The execution of the work wa>s not in reality always easy. As the new 
cultivators came only in part from rural districts, they were not to begin 
with skilful in the handling of implements and they lacked experience. 
They endeavoured to gain such experience by watching a>s far as they 
could their more capable neighbours; then by vStudying manuals of horti¬ 
culture published by specialists of the different (^vemment offices. 
Of more utility were the efforts of the organizations among the small 
cultivators, which by means of courses and instructive articles in the 
journals of the associations tried to increase the knowledge of their own 
members. The public authorities lent their aid to this work in various 

(i) Contfdntsd in the Peichsueseizblait^ Nos. 38, 55 and 317 of the year 1015, Nos. 50 
and SIS of the year 1916, No. 74 of the year 1917 and No. 37 of the year 1918. 
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ways. The courses were ver3^ well attended. Thus the courses for the 
breedinj? of sniul] live stock, held in close connection with the courses 
in vegetable growing, were attended between i August 1914 and i June 
1916 by 23,754 petsons. liach course lUvSled four weeks and was usually 
held 017 1* kitchen garden or on premises for the rearing of poultry or small 
live stock. 

Another diffioult5" in the management of small gardens was the lack 
of implements. The associations of small cultivators tried as far as pos¬ 
sible to reined}" this by the collective purchase of tools and necessary art¬ 
icles. Naltirally nuilual assistance among neighbours and the spirit 
of euterprize greatly contributed to minimize this inconvenience, and gen¬ 
erally speaking throughout the work the spirit of co-operation was dis¬ 
played to great advantage. 

A serious liindrance to the work of the small growers was the great 
distance, especially in Vienna, between the homes and the market gardens. 
It was only possible for a few to get strips for gardens at all near to the 
town area. The majority had to walk a long distance in the city and then 
through the market gardens to come to their own bit of land. And since 
the work was done as has been said only in spare time, it was absolutely 
impossible for many to make provision for work during the week, which 
naturally seriously prejudiced the proper development of the crops. An¬ 
other inconvenience was that the town houses were not fitted up for these 
accessory occupations : these was no room to put the tools, the produce 
and the poultry. 

Many of the gardens created ex novo suffered from lack of water. 
A certain number of communes laid-pipes to the new belts of land put 
under cultivation, allowing the use of the water either free or for a trifling 
payment. At Vienna, for example, the water could be had for nothing 
by the small cultivators and by the new arrangement of the charges for 
the use of water of 1922, a reduction of 50 per cent, was made for Schre- 
hergdrtner. 

During the war there was at times in Austria a very great scarcity 
of good seeds, the importation from other countries having practically 
ceased. The Government showed most commendable activity in encour¬ 
aging seed ])roduclion. 

The provincial administrations took common action in distributing 
pamphlets and holding coumes on the subject. With the object of meeting 
this temporary scarcity of seed, an agreement was concluded with Ger¬ 
many, Holland, Denmark and Bulgaria, intended to provide for the more 
urgent need. It was rightly felt that the small cultivators, even those 
who most inspired confidence, did not supply a guarantee of the entirely 
scientific employment of the seeds and rearing of the vegetable seedlings, 
and consequently several communal administrations entrusted such nur¬ 
sery work to thfiUtaff of their gardens, letting the sijiall cultivators Imve 
the yotujg plants either gratuitously or on payment of a small contribu¬ 
tion to the expenses. In this way the best use of the precious seeds was 
ensured and the small cultivators obtained young plants of good quality. 


5 
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To ensure the physical powers ol resistance of the small cultivators* 
essential if they were to acc(mi]>Ush thoir fouc;h work* they wcie allowed 
supplementary rations of bread (supideinent foi person'^ doiiiy; heavy 
work). 

The kitchen gardens weie managed in a thoionghly individiwJ w*iy, 
according to the taste and the knowledge of tlie owner, but above all in 
conformity with his needs and the pioductive capacity of the soil Kiier- 
getic Schrebei^gartfier could lift two and even thiee crops a year fioni the 
soil; others confined themselves to one crop. A large part o( the area 
cultivated was given up to potatoes, the laigest pait to vegetables Many 
who held the land on a long term agicenient planted fruit-trees. Many 
built little huts, originally meant only foi putting away tools. But ij: 
was often necessary to watch the gardens at night; in fact the small ciil- 
tivalors took it in turns to do so in the season of the ripening of the fruit 
and maturing of the vegetables, and for this reason and frriu the wish 
to live all the summer on their allotiiients. these huts were little by little 
enlarged and put into better order. Once such a tendency made its 
appearance, the desire for one’s own house on one’s own ground together 
with the ever increasing lack of accommodation led to a general mo\^ment 
towards taking up one’s abode on the market gardens This movement 
developed and gained considerable importance in Austria esix^cially in 
the years succeeding the war, and has produced ^satl-»factoiy results 
at the present time, more particularly in the euvirons of Vienjm* tliough 
results small in comparison with the need 

The same movement is naturally, on man}' .sides, dosoly connected 
with the schemes for agrarian reform and home colouiKsation (r), ques¬ 
tions constantly discussed and examined during tho war, 3)articularly 
in the interests of the better employment of the disabled menace men and 
widows. This led to the fonnation of a National h'ederation for Small 
Holdings for Families of ex-Scrvice Meu {Reich<ivcrhand jUr Kriegcrfu*m^tai- 
ten) fi), created 30 April 1916 by the initiative ot ilie fouTtli Anstriau 
Economic Conference (held from 5 to 7 February XQib), 

The small cultivalors could not (*f course derive benefit from the s1e|>s 
taken by the Government to maintain agricultun^ propr^rly so-called in 
working order, with the exception of the measures designed to eiisitn? 
the supply of .seed potatoes, in whidi their needs were to .nome extent 
taken into account. 

Excellent results usually followed from the 40 ]!*) taken by the local 

(t) Vooit* Die afiftatstatibchen Orundlagcji cincr imicnkolonwition imd ErhOUtuij? 
<ler landwirtcchaftlicheii Produktion in Oestetreich imch detn Kucf^c, in 
schnfl, iQijf — VrfcGEL: Tnnonfcolonisalioxi nnd taiidarbeiterfraj?c; iu Oc&tenelch uach dem 
Kriege Berlin, iqi8, 

(2) S^OMUisrcR: Kriegerheimstatten Vieuna, 19 to. — Rnoc,: KnogsinvaluUiuafwed- 
Inng, in ArbeiisnackweiSt" tgi^, p *:g. — MA.R 3 (.aNLR: Bursorge ftir Kiicgsbeschad^pte 
in Bdlimen. Prague, 1916 — Katj.brunxt R: Mea«iurca taken during the War to Maintain 
the Supply of Agricultural labour Intermttmal Rmew M Agricultural Economic*!, N'o 34, 
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authoritieb. Thebe bodies made available many tracts of their own laud 
either gralttilotisly oi at voiy low lents, allowed the free use of water 
from the town pipes, and furjiished watchmen to prevent as far as pos¬ 
sible thefts from Ihe gardens. The tracts belonging to the communes 
were alwciys fenced and bUp])lied with water-pipes. Street-sweepingb. 
too, which contain imtch fertilizing matter, were collected and brought 
to the cultivator^ on i^ayment of a biiiall sum. 

Disregarding stiperficial ebtimales, no trustworthy statistics are in 
existence on the number of the cultivators, the areas cultivated by them 
and the resulting production, except the figures compiled by the Mmistry’^ 
of Railways Avith regard to the railway employees. It is dijSicult to furnish 
trustworthy statistics, even Hintled to the chief points, among other 
leasons because it is not easy to distinguish the Schrebergarten from the 
domestic garden, wliicli is today fot the most part given up to the growing 
of vegetables in a much gi cater degree than before the war. 

Various associations s])rang up with the aim of gi\dng information 
and promoting mutual aid amongst cultivators and poultry breeder^. These 
were graduallj^ transformed into societies on more formal lines and of 
wider scope and were finally united into large and poweiful federations 
with branches, selling agencies, etc. According to a report of the Office 
for Market Gardens (the section of the Town Council of Vienna which 
conceTiied itself exclusively with niaiket gardening), in the autumn of 
1918, there wen* m existence about QO associations, some united into the 
Verband dcr Schrehergartonvereine, the others into the free union of asso¬ 
ciations of market-ganleuers. lyator on these organizations combined. 
The federations published journals, or utilized as their own organs period¬ 
icals that ulTeiKl3’ had been in existaiicc some time (i). They organized 
liesidcvS, for the most part with effective support from the public au¬ 
thorities, coiiisos, contcrences, exhibitions, excursions, experimental 
plots, etc. 

55 2, Tin: m-:v ivt^OPMHNT of :wARKr/r 

IN VARIOUS CrrtBS. 

(a) Vioina, - Small market gardening was developed on the hug¬ 
est vseale in Vicuna, where ucaily two millions of people had to be fed, 
while the pro\'isioniug zones of the city l)ecame more and more restiictecl 
in the course of the War (2). 

(1) Auiouiv lhts< lounhUs nuiy lx: mentioned: Dtr ^tcdUi, oiganof Uic ** Vcibatidder 

3chrclx‘iu:jnenvoume * of yjonm , /^tilralbUn fi^r KlemiieiZHcH und GarUnbaUf of Vienna ; 
Metn Sonntag^blatft oi NcuUlschcin ; J)er Kkinii^rho/, of Injishmck ; Diz jUuf/mri^ T let unU 
Gartrnmlt, ot j Uie lUmtnertcn BlatUr fur Kleintiervutch; Zmtschnft iw dm Obst^unU 

Garknbau 

(2) The supply zones, of Vienna, in Ume of peace, stretched across the frontiers. First 
from the blockade, thai by the closim? of the Hungatian fiontiers, and subsequently of the 
diflerent provinces ot Uic lOmpirc, Viciiiw hcwlatlost to have cxeiusive rccouTbe for provision* 
im? to Tvowvsr Anstrhi, a s-one alrculy denstdv popuUtol nuil not very pinducli\'c. 

5 * 
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The land Uhcd for making the gardens stietched round the cit}-, and 
was ebtimaled hy the direclor of the Vienna Office for Market Gardens, 
in 1920, at 17 millions square metres in round figures. Tlie number of 
families which profited from these plots is calculated at 50,000, the number 
of persons taking part in the gathering of the produce at about a quartei 
of a naillion. 

The organization of the market gardens originated in a ver^’ modest 
way. On an area of about one and a qiraiter hectares, the Natmheil- 
verein in 1903 began under Bromold to make market gardens in Purkeis- 
dorf and a year after to bixild huts. In 1911 the first market gardens in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the dty w^ere made in Rosenthal, in the 
13th communal district, where today tlrere are in lotind numbers 5,000 
fruit trees and 12,000 fruit bushes producing on an average 100,000 
kilos ot stone fruit and from 60,000 to 70,000 kilos of bush fruits. In 
1915 the municipality of Vienna allotted land for 3,000 market gardens. 
At the same time the Ministry of Instruction took steps to introduce 
war kitchen gardens for schools, which were intended not only for the 
production of articles of food, but were also to serve as centres of instruc¬ 
tion and education, and as providing a resource for boys left without 
any one to look after them. 

In 1908 there were already in Vienna 23 priircipal colonies with 3,200 
larger gardens and 4,500 smaller, not to speak of many other ones scattered 
here and there. 

The production of the Schrebergdrim of Vienna is estimated b^- Siller 
at 150 trucks in round figures of vegetables and potatoes for 1915, and 
for 1920 at 4,500 trucks with a value of 135 million kronen (l). He 
calculates the returns from the breeding of animals at 200,000 fowls, 
12,000,000 eggs, 250,000 rabbits, 5,000 goats and 750,000 litres of milk. 
These quantities, though far from meeting all the needs of a dty of tw^o 
million inhabitants, are nevertheless capable of exercizing a very marked 
influence on the x)rovisioning of the population, and on the fixing of price.««, 
since it has been proved that in cities w^here the market gardening 
movement has had less development, other dicumvsLances Uing equal, 
prices of vegetables are higher. 

The efforts of the dvic authoiities under the directioi) of the burgo- 
n^aster. Dr. Weiskichner, were on a large scale and were attended by suc¬ 
cess. As early as the summer of 1914, arising out of the vote on housing 
measures, a detailed programme w’as formulated and carried out, of course 
with the alterations that had become necessar>\ A department was 
created in the munidpal administration which made available for the pur¬ 
pose greenhouses and gardens belonging to the dty. For very small rents 
pieces of land, water, implements, street-sweepings were to be had; fences 
were made and water pipes, artifidal manures, plants and seeds were al¬ 
lotted either gratuitously or at cost price; the police were instructed to 

p) See SictJSR: Klehigaitenbau, in Vienna, 1021, and : Wiens 

Schrebergartea. Vienna, 192s, 
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do all in their power to preserv^e the market gardens from thefts. For the 
encouragement and mutual instruction of the cultivators, but also with 
the aim of demonstrating the importance of the movement to all citizens, 
exhibitions were arranged, at first on a modest scale, then, beginning 
from 1919, annually on a large scale in the town hall. 

Other public bodies supported the movement. Thus the military 
authorities granted part of the drilling grounds, and the Imperial House¬ 
hold granted extensive lands belonging to the Crown. Besides, institu¬ 
tions of public utility and even various private institutions did their 
best to help the movement on, having the interest of the workers at heait. 
Among others there deserve mention the Emperor Francis Joseph Jubilee 
Foundation for Workers' Dwellings and for Menna Welfare Schemes 
[Kaiser Franz Josefs Jnbileums-Stiftung fur Volkswohntingen und WohU 
fahrtseinricUungcn in Wien), maintained hy support from the public 
funds, which as early as 1903 had set aside a large belt of land for market 
gardens and had increased it during the war ; the Nussdorf Brewery (Nms- 
dorfer Bierbrauerei), the Institution for Insurance against Worl^ens' 
Accidents in lower Austria {ArbeUenmfallversichermgs-Anstak fur N, 
Oe,). Some army divisions made vegetable gardens in the barracks and 
on the drilling grounds (i). Naturally all the gardens had an incomplete 
and provisional character. The fences and huts had a primitive appear¬ 
ance, which however improved as yeats went on. The parts where fruit 
trees have been planted make a very pleasing impression today. 

In other cities there was a development similar to that in Vienna, 
but naturally on a much smaller scale. The extent of the development 
depended largely on the greater or less needs of the population, and these 
in turn depended on the productiveness of the surrounding country, and 
also on local draimstances. 

(b) Bnmn, — The municipal authorities of Bninn did much to 
encourage the movement in favour of market gardens (2), but since the 
supply of vegetables iti the city was always relatively adequate there 
were no results proportionate to their endeavours. Thus for example 
on a deserted cemetery, 2.5454 hectares in extent, the municipality laid 
out 74 gardens, fenced and with water laid on in such a way that to everj'' 
four gardens there was a standpipe. It is worth mention that the greater 
number of the cemetery trees were preserved and that there was in the 
scheme some considemtion for the beauty of the countryside. 

Another site was put into order on a rubbish dump, all the work 
of laying it out being undertaken by the town gardeners; 86 allotmeuts 
were here made out of an area of 2.2618 hectares, and these were for tha 

(1) An interesting sdieine was prolected in 1915 by ITofessra: Bonei, designed to make 
ute of the heat contained in the condensation water of the large eleetde works of the city of 
Vienna, producing 150,00'’ horse power, by making the water flow through a system of pipes 
to the anarket gar<lens, so as to biing Ite plants on, especially in tlxc colder seasons. But 
on account of the CTpense involved it was not possible to curry it out even on an experi¬ 
mental scale. 

(2) KRONmtD: 7 itr Creschichte der Schreborgarten, in O^erreichitche GAtienseifun:^, 
Vol. 19, No 4, 101 - 
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most part given to town workmen (i). Single fields and plots of land 
were also granted to workmens’ asvsodations wliicli distributed them 
amongst their own menibers. For the most part no rent was payable 
for the iirs't 5’'ears of holding, as a counterbalance to the labour necessani^ 
for bringing it under cultivation. 

In a sense the school vegetable gardens are iuslances of the same 
movement. These were instituted at the primary schools by the public 
authority for the first time in 1917, and after the war they made great 
progress and were of immense educational value to the scholars. 

The committees in charge of the bread tickets (the coupons that is 
to say, that came from the authority controlling the bread rations) issued 
tickets for the purchase of fodder at low rates, bran, maize, barley, of¬ 
fals, etc. to owners of small live stock. The issue took place at the 
municipal slaughter-house. 

The applications for small gardens were, however, relatively very 
few. Indeed some of the plots offeied by certain pliilanthropic business 
men, for example by the proprietor of the Low-Beer Spinning Mills, 
were not taken up at all, altliough they were to be handed over ready 
manured and ploughed, 

(c) Graz. — In Graz, with 159,000 inhabitants in 191b, Heiwgarien 
were, according to a pamphlet by Professor Pfeiffer, instituted in 1907, 
thus foiming the basis of a very excellent movement in the direction 
of small market gardens. Persons belonging to every i)rofession, par¬ 
ticularly, as happens everywhere, workmen and members of the mid¬ 
dle classes, cultivated large areas subdivided into lots of 100 to 200 squaie 
metres, put at their disposal by the municipalitj", the State, ecclesias¬ 
tical bodies, and also by business men and pri^'ate landed proprietors. 
The area of the small market gardens Wfis : 


Before the war. 

In 191:7. :> 57 » 7 io 

In 1919. ^<13,449 

In 1922. L054»7b5 

The number of lots laid out in vegetablCvS was : 

Before the war. 75 

In 1917. 

In 1919. ^>,993 

In 1921. 7,135 


20,500 square metres. 


I^nd for mating market gardens was given as follows: 

The State. 39,000 square metres 

The municipality of Graz. 446,563 » 

Churches, convents, etc. 47,383 » 

Manufaetttrers, etc. 185,730 » 

Private landowners. 325,222 )< 


(1) l^ese Uata and tbose relating to other towns were obtained by means of a ouestioa' 
naire prepared for the purpose by the pronat writer. 
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I>e>erted plots of land, building land, etc. btipplied 10,838 square 
metres. 

(d) Oihcr tozms. — Innsbruck, which in 191G had a iDopulatiou of 
00,000 in round numbers, reckons a market garden area of about 
340,000 square metres which in the j^ears from 1917 to 1919 was distrib¬ 
uted in lots of from 200 to 400 square metres, and later, as the number 
of small cultivators kept increasing, in lots of only 100 to 200 square 
metres. 

\ytener Kcnstadi, with about 35,000 inhabitants, has 150,000 square 
metres of market gardens, of which one third has been given b5^ two 
large business finns and two thirds by the municipality. This extreme 
development of small cultivation has had a particularly favourable in¬ 
fluence on the market, the more noteworthy as the surrounding country 
is not productive. 

In Liesing, with 8,800 inhabitants, there are about 100,000 square 
metres utilized by small cultivators, in Krems with 130,000 inhabitants 
also about 100,000 square metres, in S/. Polten with 26,000 inhabitants, 
nearlj^ 380,000 square metres. 

The mimicip^ authorities one and all report that the peojde are far 
from having as much land as the}’' want, and they are continually tak¬ 
ing up fresh spaces. All remark the valuable effect on the town provi¬ 
sioning, which it greatly facilitates ; they state that the style of living 
of the workers has noticeably improved; they draw attention to the 
beneficial effects on family life and also to the increased income of those 
concerned who, in addition to their regular occupation, are engaging in 
an activity of great economic value. They further state that the small 
cultivators everywhere give up going to the public houses; they are 
often induced to attend lectures, courses, etc., of an instructive kind : they 
read technical journals and even make experiments in crops and new 
plants. 

It vslwmld be mentioned that, especially among the Vienna ScJtre- 
bergdrtner, attempts to grow medicinal plants and to sell them in common 
are s])Tcading, naturally with the encouragement of public bodies. Among 
the small citltivators of Upper Austria the tendency is often observed 
to try the Chinese methods for growing grain and to introduce them on 
a larger scale, 

§ 3. SMAJJy MARKET GARDENS OUTSIDE THE TO\Wtf. 

In the country^ the passing of the landless labourer into the dass 
of those who grow their own food in part at least has come about for 
the most part in a very simple way’': he has rented a piece of land from 
a farmer who, from circumstances arising out of the war, is not in a pos¬ 
ition to cultivate the whole of his land. In many cases the local author¬ 
ity found itself in the fortunate position of being able to let a large ex¬ 
tent of plots of land to landless labourers: in other cases this could be 
done by a factory winch in previous years had acquired land in view 
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of a future extension. It often liappened that buildings near watei- 
falls takins; the place of former mills possessed large stretches of land 
which up to now had been let to some peasant. 

Plots of land could thus be had quite easily, in contrast to what 
happened with the Schrehcrgdrten, since the local axithorities knew that 
by far the best way to satisfy the urgent demands of half-starved labourers 
was to give them land, and because they could in that way prove to the 
Government, who looked askance at uncultivated land (i), that every¬ 
thing possible was being done to utilize the soil to the full. 

Matters were greatly helped by the fact that hands employed in 
the ordinary rural businesses, and often their wives too, belonged to 
peasant families and by long residence in the country were in close touch 
with agriculture, so that they were in a position to manage the lands 
leased to them with skill and success ; besides their houses are gen¬ 
erally close to the fields, and often have fittings rendering the manage¬ 
ment of a smaU farm an easy matter. The country workman’s plot is 
just like that of the peasant, while the towai worker's plot is more like 
that of the professional gardener. 

Small vegetable plots of from 2,500 to 6,000 square metres sprang 
up in nearly all rural parishes, especially where the surrounding countr}” 
was not productive and where the economic conditions for such undertak¬ 
ings existed. No statistical returns were made of the number or extent 
of the plots so leased, except in the case of those granted by the Ministry 
of Railways to its employees. We shall go more fully into the question 
of these later on. 

It should be said that along with the taking up of these plots there 
went the breeding of small animals, especially goats, rabbits and fowls, 
often pigs also (2). Special provisions in respect of these were rarely 
made, being iimrecessary, as there was alwa3rs a supply of breeding an¬ 
imals in the neighbouring peasants' plots, available also for the small 
holders. These as a rule profiled by the measures taken by the Goveni- 
meut in the interests of agriculture proper, for example by the seed 
supplies. 

Unfortunately there was during tlie war no legislative j^rovlsiou se¬ 
curing the continuous and regular use of these plots, under the fonn 
of a proper letting agreement; thus the tenant was often very uncer¬ 
tain of the terms and the duration of the contractual relation, and for 
that reason neglected to make improvements or to manure properly. 
But the impossibility of utilizing the land in any other way had the 
effect of stabilizing the relationship. The rights on either side were 
defined, on the whole on the lines of not allowing a repudiation of the 

, (i) By a Deaee of the ^klini'Stry of Agriculture of 15 February 19x5 punished in the 

Reichs^esetzblaitf No. 38, everj' laudowner wa& obliged to cultivate aU the land bdongiiig to 
him. If this was impossible, the local authority was to take steps to do so. 

( 3 ) According to WMss^fisstdtMschfi Matmalen Uber Deuische-OesUrreich (Vienna 
r9i9), thare were in r^ower Austria in December 1910 94,500 goats and in October 19x8, 
X Utoco goats: this latter nuinl>er mu«?t now greatly increased. 
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contract, by the Regulation for the Protection of Small Tenants {Pack- 
ieyschiftzvcm*dnufig) of i8 December 1919 (i), reinforced that of 18 
July 1921 (2). 

In conclusioai, it may be said of this type of small vegetable garden 
that it represents an intensive cultivation of the soil over a very consid¬ 
erable area, and that it materially assisted to maintain the level of the 
food supply, and to preserve the peace of mind of the labourers concern¬ 
ed, in difficult drcimistances. It is worth remark that the workmen 
proved for themselves the needs and difficulties of agriculture, a fact 
which contributed not a little to the maintenance of the understanding 
between producers and consumers. 

§ 4. I^IUZATION OF LANDS BY EMPLOYEES OF THE STATE RAILWAYS. 

Among the employers of labour who, as has already been said, gave 
commendable encouragement of all kinds to the organization of market 
gardens, special mention must be made of the Ministry of Railways and 
all the railway authorities, who apply themselves systematically and 
with success to make life more endurable for their workmen and employees 
through the medium of kitchen gardens. In some measure, more fav- 
ouiable conditions exist for the titilization of the land by railway em¬ 
ployees than by other groups of industrial workers. In time of peace, 
a number of railway men, especially watchers of the line, had carried 
on agriculture on small allotments near the railway, and had pastured 
their cattle on glass from the railway banks. Provisions and ciiculars 
of the Mnistr^’’ of Railways urged on other railway men the possibility 
of learning to bring under cultivation further plots belonging to the 
railways, used only in part or temporarily as dumping grounds, or which 
had bl^n bought in view of future extensions. Near the branch lines, 
there were small places available and capable of being utilized for farm¬ 
ing. During the war the agricultural activities of the railway men was 
much curtailed by exceptional demands for compulsory overtime work. 

Of importance were the insi ructions of the Minister of Railways, 
P'orster, laying doyu tliat nil plots of land within the administrative 
area in any way available were to 1>e devoted to the creation of 
railway market gardens {3). On the whole the railway administration 
did not interfere in the guise of an emploj^'er or producer, bixt only by 
wa3" of encouragement to the efforts of individtial employees. Thus 
when there was no land of their own available, lands belonging to out¬ 
siders were leased on long term agreements. The first ploughing of 
soil previously untilled was provided for, as well as the la^’ing on of water 
and making of fences, and manures were brought from the stations 
for disinfection of the trucks. 

(1) Ptiblislxed in the Staatsgesetzblm^ No. 5S9. 

(2) Published in the BundesgesetP latU No. 3 <) 8 < 

(3) Hslmek ; Die Kleingartenbewegmig des ubiemidjischeQ Staatseisenbahnversralt- 
ttug im Kticge, in the fourth part of the Osferratchtsebe 07 rtenMeituftfi^ 1918. 
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At the beginning ol the war 1,500 hecttires in round nuiiiberb were 
cultivated by about 20,000 men in all Austria (excluding Galicia and 
Bukowina). From 1915 to 1917 about 513 hectares of fiesh liiid wa.*n 
brought under cultivation and 60 hectares were* taken on lease, so that 
another 18,000 railway tiicii received luarkel gardens ot fnmi l8(.^ tu 
250 square metres in extent. From one to two Heller the s(iuare me¬ 
tre was paid in rent, while for lands not belonging to the railways five 
Heller was paid. Many uiilway men have of course rented land on their 
owii account directly from third parties. 

With the aim of promoting the giowiiig of vegetables, special meas¬ 
ures were taken, on similar lines to those followed by a large nnmbe* 
of the local authorities especially in procuring seeds and seedlings. A*; 
a pattern and example, there was the model vegetable garden, of nearly 
3,000 square metres in extent, created at Beitiueritz by Herr Hromatka, 
an engineer, in which special attention was paid to bush fniits Similar 
plans were made or attempted by other railway diiectoiales. 

To reward the efforts of individual small cultivators, to spur oJi 
others and to give a valuable demonstration to all, an exhibition was 
held of the produce of the Vienna small cultivators belonging to the 
railways, with very satisfactory results. 

It should be mentioned that the movement formaiket gardens spread 
after the war among the railway’’ men of the new Austria, and its grow¬ 
ing success found its best proof in the exhibition held at Binz in vSeptemb- 
ber 1921 (i). 

Along with the market gardening the lailwaymeii naturally carried 
on the breeding of small stock, and in this respect also they could benefit 
by the encouragement giveu by the railway directorates. ICspecially 
noteworthy are the attempts to transform into fish-ponds the ditches 
running the length of the railway banks, made by excavations, etc. These 
could not be used for agriculture on accotuit t)f the freciuent or regularly 
occitning floods. The Unz railway directorate put into order seven pomls 
for carp and four lor trout 

Beekeeping was systematically encouraged, ami lug-b reeding by means 
of the setting up service stations whence boars were obtained, 

Many railwaymeu poss(\sted milk producing animals, often cows 
but usually goats : here and tlicie sheep too where there was pasture 
ground in the woods and in the cuttings. 

5. Farms attached to indtotriai, ttndkktakings. 

While the small cultivators direct^” take up the plots and 1 >ear the 
whole risk ot their activity, the InditsfriegiUer (farms attached to in¬ 
dustrial undertakings) must be considered as the schemes of employers, 

(1) Die KLEINfUTMlTSCIt^FT t>ER OSTERRriCHlbCKEX EiNSEXB VimEN WP DER AVS- 
STEaxUNU tN Eixz voM 3. Bts ZT/Ai 5. ScPTEMiiCR 1031. Eilw, 1031. (The publicaliou also 
served as a catalogue of the csihibilloii). 
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who 'are nimin^ at producing food stuffs on a large .scale so to put 
them at th<‘ <lifc»posal oi theii workmen and employees. 

Attoiu])ls liave been made in different placets, without much real 
suca\ss, to draw aw<iy woikcrs from industry to farm-work, at least 
tciuiwniily, partly in consideration of the shortage of labour in agii- 
culturc, partly from h^’-gieuic reason.-, (i). 

The lauds faimed by the business firms aie for the most part de¬ 
voted to the intensive production of milk, thius making impossible the 
attainmeiil of a financial ro.suh, given the high cost of production and 
the low .selling prices.* In the second place the aim is the production 
of pulse, then ol fodder for the small stock of those attached to the 
farm Cultivation ot cercaU, fattening of live stock and fruit growing 
took n*j important position. In fact as a rule products of this Idud do 
not meet with the approval of the jiersons who are in charge of the dis¬ 
tribution of the produce of these farm undertakings, seeing that the 
sharing out of (juantitics lusually very small among a large number of 
claimants presents serious difficulties. 

Out of the large number of the IndiistnegiUer, we may mention the 
following, as they were created b^'- ftmds from the State budget because 
intended for State employees: the Trautmannsdorf Farm, which is rented 
and ninnagc'd by the Central Federation of Provision Warehouses for 
the J>taff of the Austrian Transport Bodies (Zentralverband der Lebens- 
mittclma^azinc jilr Bcdimsietc der oesterreichischen Verkehnmstalien) ; 
the Sussenbnmii Porm, where the Directors of the Vienna North-eastern 
Railway" maintained 70 cattle ; the Sonnleiten Farm and the Goat Fann 
in Gross Ramming (tipper Austria), managed by the Tinz Railway Dir¬ 
ectors ; the Government Offices* Farm at Fischamend, where 21 daily 
cows are ke])t. 

Besides these there wore during the war farms leased in order to 
sup]>ly provisions for hospitals, lefugee camps, etc.; these were managed 
by various (Wemiuent officials. 

Many nnmieipal autlioritics, too, bought faniis, as for example 
tlmt of Vienna, and simihirly varioits business finns, .such as the Daim¬ 
ler wojks at Wicuer-Neustadt, the Boliler works at SoUenau, etc. 

But sixjaking generally, these Industriegilier have never attained 
any striking ecoiiomic iiujxulaiuxf. nor was it likely they should in v^ew 
of their Uiiiitecl extent and the targe miiuber of persons sharing in the 
produa'. Seeing that the workmen do not set much st(;re by the pro¬ 
duce, and that meauwliile the farms lie idle, in the greater number of 
cases there is a tendency to give up these lan^ and to make them avail¬ 
able for market garden and home colonization schemes. The fact is ^ 
worth noting that the city of Vienna, a little while after the end of the 
war, again let the lands bought during that time. 

* 

(x) KnrxnR: Beurtattbutifli von Indus»ttiearbeit«ra zur Besebaftigong in I^ndwirlschaft- 
llohen Belriebcn untcr Mitwirkunej <lcr so2f’alen VeisicTxerxm^lsanstaltcn. Ein Vorben- 
gnags- und Volksbfifltnittdl g«;gen Nervenfcrankheltcn. Wpzig, 1905. 
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Owing to the market garden movemeul, the working clashes Wre 
enabled to maintain life at a level at least tolerable daring the war, and 
to gain advantages which they will only be able to realize later on, when 
all the new gardens are cultivated, and supplied with fruit-1 rees in bearing 

The market gardens, which had spread chk^fly in the lerritoiy ol 
the present Republic of Austria, the ]>art of former Austria which suflered 
most, have continued their existence vsince the wai, in fact have expe¬ 
rienced a rapid development, a fact that is to be cxplaii^ed on the one 
hand by the continued shortage of food stuffs, on the other by the fdct 
that now that the initial work of bringing the soil under cultivation is 
accomplished and the Schrebergdrtner have accumulated experience, 
the yields are increasingly satisfactory (i). 

It must be borne in mind that the market gaidening has not only 
contributed in a remarkable degree to provide the gardeners with vege¬ 
tables of all sorts and so to reduce the demands on the produce ol pro¬ 
fessional and peasant vegetable glowers, thus helping to keep prices 
low ( 2 ), but it is of the greatest importance to the cultivators from the 
point of view of health. Work in the market gardens - as has been 
confirmed by a wide enquiry made among all the principal local admin¬ 
istrations — has exercized a valuable influence on the moral and eco 
iiomic development of the people. 

(1) According to a report of Uie Town Coiuicil of February igca, Uie ykld obtained by 
the market gardeners of Vienna is estimated at 1,300 million Ktontittt being an inib^N of the 
great economic importance ot the movement and <*f the good will of the people of Vienna who 
passed a large fraction ol Iheit spare time in market gardens creating new values all the time. 

(2) The prices of vegetables axe always lower in large centres with a well developed sys¬ 
tem of vegetable gardens, than in places close by, with lesp area devoted to small vegetable 
gardens and with a more productive surrounding country. 


AlfFEtHDO RUGGiam, gerente responsabile 
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Origin op the Institute and Summary of the Intsrnationai, Treaty 

The International Institute of Agricultaie was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Twenty-two other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(а) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, v^etable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the paces prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(б) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies; 

(a) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of i^cvltural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures tor the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions,passed by international or other 
agricnltural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 



PERMANEN'T COMMITTEE 

OP THE JNTERNATIONAI, INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Presideta : His E*c, Edoabdo Pantako, Senator, DelegaU of Italy. 
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Co-operation and Association 


AUSTRIA. 

AGRICUI/rURAl, CO-OPERATION DURING THE WAR 
by Dr. Hermann ELaixbrunner. 

§ I. The aCtRicultural co-operative societies before the war. 

When the war broke out in Augu-tst 1914, there was in existence in 
Austria a far-reaching net-work of co-operative societies of all kinds which 
were on the way to successful development, thanks, among other causes, 
to the vigorous and varied efforts of the administrative departments of 
the State and of the separate provinces. 

According to the returns made by the Central Statistical Commission, 
on I January 1914 there were in existence 19,091 registered co-operative 
societies (i) distributed auioug the different regions as is shown in Table I. 
So as to compare the development of co-operation in the different regions 
>Wth the numlier of inlmbitants, and also the number of the agricultural 
co-operative societies with the agricultural population, we give (in column 3) 
the iwpuliitiou at the time, and (in column 7) the number of persons who 
declared as tlieir profession agriailture, sylviculture and kindred occup¬ 
ations (2). 

Gf these a)-oi)erative societies 9.904 were on the basis of limited liab- 
ility, 3,408 of them being purely agricultural; the others were on the basis 
of unlimited liability. Twenty one of the 99 co-operative federations 
were sissodations, but the majority were registered co-operative societies. 

Of the co-operative societies 34.7 per cent, were German, 28.2 per cent, 
were Czech, 15.5 per cent, were Polish, 8.1 per cent. Ruthenian, 5.1 per 
cent. Slovak, 4.8 per cent. Italian, 2.5 per cent. Serb-exoatian, and i.i 
per cent. Roumanian. 

^1) Ot^tcnaichischc Oenoi^seftsrhaffspm^e, No. 255, of 0 .Tulv 1914. 

(2) btATwrisciiKS HANi>BTiai, Vienna, 1918. Pages 5 anti 12. 
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Table I. — Development of Co-operation 
according to the Number of Inhabitants and the Agricultural Population, 
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The following figures give an idea of the successive development of 
co-operation in Austria (x): 

(i) F»>r fnrthcT on Atmtiinti a«ri<'iiU«ral lo oiK*r,itioii, : Stokk : tU)er- 

blick uber dcu Stand dot. Imidwii tscluittlHK*n (»ciu)sscns<luift‘-^^tsi.iis hi Osicnculi. Vi#»nna> 
i<in>, — MiTTDiLTrNGUN Ans m u SrATisTir< i>cr LANn\vjRTscnAr.Tr iculn <ir,W)ssi:N^ciiA3(»TL»r 
IN Obri:RRnTCH. t volume^. Viwma, igru n. ~ jAuursaL'Ricu’iii pi,'; Ai.j-orMKiNiN Vnt- 
BANDHS LANDWiRTScnvFrLicanR unNossHNsauiTiiN IN OsTiiRKHoir Vienna, it)ro et*;qq. 
— Oosterniclmchc landvjirhchiftluVe Gi'nos>citickafisprfSst, Vienna, rooi ei bqq. — Nbu- 
DdRPUR : Der Entwurf dne^ neueu CTenossenbchjillsqeselsseb mnl die J^nlwu'klnng dcs Oster- 
leichibchcn Geno&senschuilljswctoeus. Vienna, 191?. — NinJDdRFUR: tinindla/?ett dos Ocnoasen- 
schaftbwesen^. Vienna 19:21. — Hattingbkro: Dub OhtcndchibchcEutsdiuhluujjbprogratmn, 
Vienna, 1910. —POrer : Das landwirlscliaftlichc Geucwsenbchallswtscn inOsterrcich Vienna. 
1912. — Kbrbler : Das landwirtsdiafllichc Gcnosbeubchaitswescn in Obcrosteirdch. TJixz, 
1903. — Ricuxi-'R : Das landwirtbchaftlidie Verdus- und Gcnobsqnbdiaflsweben, from : Ge- 
scHicnxE Eiai OsTERREiCHibainN Land- und P'ORSTWiRTScnAra. Vienna, 1904, —Aorar- 
KOMPASH, JAHR- UND ADRESSBUCH DER 6STMRR. LAMDWIRTSCnAFT. Vienna, I915, 
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. 169 
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i<Sqo. 

. 1,898 

IQOO. 

. 7-502 

IQIO. 

.1^.469 

IQT 4 . 



Tlic year 1S73 may be regarded as that which saw the beginning in 
Austria of co-operation regtilaled by law, organized on a tmiform basis, 
and .systematically promoted by tiie State. In that year the law on co¬ 
operative societies in Austria appeared (Gesetz vom Jahre 1873, iiber die 
Erwerbs- iind Wiitschiiftsgeuossenschaften in Oesteneich, Reiclisgesetz- 
blatt, No. 70), wliich lias not failed to have a beneficial effect on the 
movement. 


§ 2. TniC CO-OPKRATIVK SOCIETIES DITRING THE WAR. 

On the declaration of War, all subsidies were at once withdrawn 
from the co-operative societies. By the decree of 2 August 1914, the Min¬ 
istry of Agricnltitre stated that it would be possible to grant subventions 
only in cases of extreme urgency, and that co-operative societies must 
take measures to iiiainliiin themselves out ot their own funds. Those of 
the managing staff who were liable for military service were called up, 
without any regard to the possibility of replacing them (i). The courses 
conducted before the War for the training of em]>loyees for co-operative 
societies (2) were no longer held : all the projects (3) in the interest of the 
development of co-o])eration w’ere abandoned. It happened besides that 
the general conditions l)ecaine less and less favourable to the growth of 
co-operative organizations, and tluit there came to be a shortage of all 
the articles to wliich the adivity oE co-operative societies could be applied. 
Thus the re<|uisitiouing of ceieuls deprived the co-ojicTative warehouses of 
the chance of ojKTUting, while* the demand for large consignments of cattle 
to bo rlclivered to the inililiiry a uthorities similarly affected the co-operative 
sodetios for the sale of live stock {4), The enemy invasions in Galicia, in 
Bukovina and in (Uirz were ])rejudicial to tlie co-operative organizations 

(1) Prom Ihe beglnnim; of the War only persoas engacjetl in the bib.ines.b of supplying 
cereals to the army were exempte<l Irom military iJwvicc. 

(2) The Itibt coiube wa.s held fnan 15 January to 30 April 1014 : H was attended by 27 
peisous. 

(3) Thethirdeo-opejativeconi?rebb which was to have been held at Ihugue from 13 to 
14 SepUmber 1914 was hastily i)obtponcd after the outbreak of war. 

(4) See: Kalt brunnisr ; Mctisureb adopted by the Austrian (ioveiument for the Encour 
agemeiit oi Agricullure during the War (1914 to iyi8), in the IntmiMwml Review of 

*ur<U RconmtcSf Nos, u and n, 1921. 
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of those regions ; the war in the Adriatic rendered co-operative fishini> 
practicall5" impossible, an enterprise that had attained success by means 
of remarkable effoits. Some foniis of co-operation nevertheless imdonbt- 
edly reaped advantage from the war, as for example the co-operative sale 
of resin which was able to take advantage with immense profit of the cir¬ 
cumstances arising in war-time. 

Co-operative societies for potato-drying sprang up for the first time: 
but they had only a brief prosperity and the shortage oi fuel prevented 
their development. Except tor this kind of society, the Government took 
no steps during the War to promote co-operation directly. In co-operative 
circles resentment was often felt at the influence of indirect measures, 
which by no means always led to the results hoped for. 

The Central Statistical Commission registered on i January 1918 
(the date 011 which the last statistics of Austrian co-operation were taken), 
19,650 co-operative societies, that is to say 595 more than on i Januarj- 
1^14; but this result depends on the fact that new societies have been 
added, while no substraction has been made from the total of the many 
societies of whose dissolution no information has been received (i). It is 
symptomatic of the state of affairs tliat the publication of the periodical 
Oesterreichische landwirtschafiliche GenossenschajLspresse was suspended 
at the end of 1917, and that the General Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies [Verhand der landwirtschaftUchen Genossenschaften) 
went into liquidation immediately after the fall of the Empire. 

We will now pass on to the examination of the working of the differ¬ 
ent forms of agricultural co-operation during the War, 

§ 3. The co-operative credit societies. 

The most numerous and most important co-operative societies in 
Austria have always been the credit societies, organized almost exclusively 
on the Raffeisen system, and of great value as bunks for the granting of 
credit for working exi>enses on shortterm and as sa^dngs banks for small 
deposits. They were protected against the danger ot excessive^ demands 
for repayment by the moratoritim issued immediately after the outbreak 
of war, for the express purpose of preventing hurried withdrawals from 
credit institutions. It is true that on the other liaiul the moratorium and 
the resulting impossibility of making free use of credits i>ro|>erly belonging 
to one, greatly shook the faith in the banks on the part of wide sections of 
the rural classes. 

The desire to be able to make tree use of one\s own substance often 
weakened the sense for saving, and led to large hoards wliich in their 
turn brought about a noticeable lack of ready money. 

The Ordinance of 31 July 1914, contained in the ReichsgesetzblaU, 
No. 193, directed a fortnight*s postponement in the payment of all 
private debts, except those of an amount less than zoo kronei, and those 
connected with payment of wages, rents, etc. 


(x) See: OESTHRunicHiscinsb srAxibXibCHns Hanobvch, Vienna, toib, p. 15^ 
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At the same time the Minister of Agrictilture published a proclamation 
to the nation, intended to reassure savings bank depositors as to the safety 
of their deposits, and to put a check on large and unnecessary withdrawals. 
By the Ordinance of 14 August 1914, contained in the Rcichsgesetzblaft, 
No. 2it), the moratorium was prolonged till 30 September 1914, but the 
amount of the withdrawals allowed was graded according to the character 
of the credit institutions. From the Rajffeisen banks only sums uj) to 
50 kronen could be withdrawn, from banks with limited liability up to 
three per cent, of the credits with a maximum of 400 kronen, and from 
other institutions up to 2 per cent, of the credits with a maximum of 
200 kronen. 

The third ordinance on the moratorium reproduced in the Reichsge- 
setzhlatt, No. 261, prolonged the limit for the repayments up to 30 Nov¬ 
ember 1914 : and the fourth dated 25 November 1914 contained in the 
Reichsgcsetzblatty No. 321, up to 31 January 1915. 

The Genossenschaftspresse of 15 October 1914, No. 272, justly remarks 
in an article summarizing the co-operative situation, that there were no 
signs of panic in the Raffeisen banks, that the sums withdrawn were 
within normal limits, and that especially in regions where good profits were 
lealized by the sale of cereals, large deposits on the contrary were being 
made and debts repaid. 

By the Ordinance of 25 January 1915, contained in the Reichsgesdz^ 
blatif No. 18, the limits for the payment of debts in Austria (excluding Ga¬ 
licia and Bukoviua, where special provisions were issued on account of 
the circumstances of the War) were still further prolonged, that is to say to 
the months of February 1915 or May according to the original date of expiry. 
Credits becoming due from November 1914 to January 1915, on the basis 
of the sixth ordinance on the moratorium dated 25 May 1915 [Reichsge- 
seizblatt, No. 138), were made payable from June to August 1915. By thus 
ordinance the normal situatic>n was restored in the western States of Aus¬ 
tria, not directly affected by the War. This came about after the issue of 
a number of other ordinances on the subject: ordinances however of 
nuuor itniK)rtance and dealing only with details. The right of granting 
i\ prolongation up to 31 December 1915 in cases deserving of special con¬ 
sideration was left to the tribunals (i). In the territories of Galicia 
and of Bukoviua, for the m<>,st part seriously affected by the war, the 
moratorium was again prolonged for 19x6 by an ordinance of 22 December 
1915 {Reichsgeseizblait, No. 385), and for the first six months of 1917, and 
in certain cases deserving special consideration for the whole of 1917, 
by the ordinance of 28 December 1916 {ReichsgesetzbIaU, No. 422). 

Since there was a danger that from the continuance of the morato¬ 
rium, and the stoppage of deposits, the credit organizations would not 
be in a position to meet even the reduced applications for money on the 
part of their members, the Government took care that the needs of the co¬ 
operative societies should be met b^” means of large discounts and credits 


(i) Ordinance of 22 Oeccanber 1916, in HcichsgcsetzblaUy No. 384. 
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on the pledge £;iven l)y the post-office sa\ini^s hanks and the TJauk of 
Austria-Huuga ry. 

In order 1o make it possible to furnish credit to firms tkit found them¬ 
selves in (lifficulties owing to lack of ready money, tlie War hoaii Bank 
{Kriegsdarlekenskasse) was opened in \"ienna by the ()rdituitice of 19 Sep¬ 
tember 1914 {Reichsgeseizblall, No. 248). Representatives of agricultural 
co-operation took part in its administration. They did their best to ])ro- 
cure credit for these organizations in so far as it was necessary. Although 
the bank which dominates Austrian finance, the Bank of Austria-Hun- 
gar^', Vienna, had on 3 August 1914 raised the discount rate to 8 per cent,, 
and the rate on loans of other kinds to 9 per cent., and although this was 
naturally not without effect on the Raiffeisen banks, the progress of these 
banks in the first year of the War was not unfavourable. ()n the other hand 
the profits on the sales of the different agricultural ])roducts put the ineiubers 
in a position to make deposits more freely and to re])ay debts. In these 
circumstances it was also to be eiqiected that the discontinuance of the 
moratorium in August 1915 would be without preiudicial effects. The pros¬ 
perity of the co-operative societies was evidenced also by the large 
subscriptions to the war loans, made by membens through the societies. 
According to a communication from the (knieral Federati(ui that appear¬ 
ed in the Oesterreichische landwirtschaftUche GenossoischafIspyessethsxQ 
were subscribed through the medium of the co-oi>erative societies: 

31,183,303 kronen in the first war loan 
491713,089 » )» second m 

100,585,207 » » third » 

154,929,326 » » fourth » 

These by no means negligible subscriptions would never luive come 
about if the Government liad not isvsued s^Xicial provisions tm the matter. 
Thus, for example it was provided that loans and moilgagcs might be taken 
up without payment of tax if the sum thus obtained should lx.* invested in 
war loan (Ordinancx'of 15 April igi6, Reichs^eselzblatt, No. ror). Steps 
were also taken to encourage the creation of cxi-operative societies aiul as¬ 
sociations fonnccl for thepuTi)ose of collective subscriptions to the war loans. 

The circunustaiices of tlie credit organizations improved still more in 
the last years of the Wa r, so Quit sixscial provisions for their eiia >uragement 
were not necessary, and the Report on the regulations issued by the Gov¬ 
ernment on the occasion of the war {Denksdmft fiber die von tier Regicrung 
am Anhss des Krieges gelroffcnm Massnahmen) could confine itself to stat¬ 
ing briefly '' that the situation has developed in a satisfactory way, so 
that the credit organizations have been able to furnish considerable sums 
in subscription to the fifth and sixth war loan (i). 

These subscriptions often came to sucli large sums that the co¬ 
operative societies found themselves without ready money, which created 
difficulties from time to time. 


(i) Volume 14, itodc 16, July to Jimt* lyi;. 1^17. 
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With regard to the development of the co-operative societies during the 
War, very instmctive figures have been recently published in an extremely 
dear form by the Central Federation of German Agricultural Co-opera¬ 
tive Sodeties in Bohemia {Zentralvorband der deutschm landwirtschaft- 
lichen Gemssenschaften in Bohmen) for its own area (i), whereas the publi¬ 
cations of the majority of the federations are either very incomplete 
or only handled with much difficulty, and several federations have suspen¬ 
ded publication. 

The niimbei of the affiliated societies in this Federation increased 
during the War from eight to 694 The number of the members increased 
from 82,410 to 85,209. The total business done was 


171 milllions of kronen 

in 1913 

170 


)) 

1914 

361 

)j 

)/ 

1915 


» 

» 

1916 

424 

)) 

» 

1917 

501 

)» 

» 

1918 

500 



IQI9 


The savings deposits amounted to 

151 millions of kronen at the end of 1916 
202 » » 1917 

252 )) » 1918 

lyoans were made from the banks to members for 


22 

millions of kronen in 1913 

17 

h 

)‘ 1914 

xo 


» 1915 

21 


» 19x9 


The co-operative societies de]>osite(l with the Central Federation: 


ic 4 .<> 73.758 kronen 

in 1913 

13.357.878 " 

» 19x4 

39.034.004 >. 

» 1915 

56,605.179 » 

« 19x6 

79.368,322 » 

» 1917 

127,467,256 » 

» igi8 


(i) WEDrasr (JDr.): Festschrift <les Zenlralverbandes der deutschen landwlrtschafUichen 
Ocnossettschafteu Bdhmens anldssUch der aj-iahrigen Bestaudesfeier: 1896 bis 1921. Prague 
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Loans were made from the Central Federation to the co-operative 
societies to the amount ol : 


11,2(15,113 kronen in 1913 
Q>449»307 » 191:4 

10,079,438 » )) 1915 

11,^53,884 » IQlt) 

0,015,411 » » 1917 

4,262,940 » » 1918 


The decrease in the loanvS and the slow increase in the deposits in re¬ 
lation to the depreciation of the krone, are evidence of a temporar3’' weak¬ 
ening of the interest in the co-operative societies. Nor can it be de¬ 
nied that these are always becoming burdened with heavier general ex¬ 
penses, without a corresponding increase in the development of business. 
But given the enormous rise of the prices of all kinds of necessaries, it was 
not possible in the long nin to keep the expenses of rentt, management, 
remuneration of book-keeping staff, premiums for insurance against theft, 
at the same level as before. The burden of taxation also continued to 
increase. 

Finally attention may be called* to the Decree of the MinivSter of 
Finance, No. 26,996 of 1914, which provides that in view of the reduced 
numbers of auditors owing to the call to the colours, there might be an 
exceptional suspension of the obligation, as prescribed by law (i), for the 
biennial revision of the accounts of all co-operative societies, 

The Ordinance of 9 August 1915 published in the ReiohsgcsetzUaU, 
No. 234, about the sale of forest and agricultural holdings, isvsued after 
long pr^minary investigations (2), gives to the Raiffeisen banks and to the 
communes the right of precedence in the purchase of lands put up for sale 
and grants special powers subsequently" widened by later regulations sup¬ 
plementing the ordinance. In actual fact, these measures have been suc¬ 
cessful in preventing the absorption of peasant holdings, and the acquisi¬ 
tion of land by outsiders, nioie especially by speculators and wai profitcens. 


§ 4. CO-OPEtRATIVE WAKEIIOUSINO SOCTlCTlIvS, 

If we have just found that the economic importance of the Raiffeisen 
banks has diminished during the war from adverse circumstances, we 
can afBirm exactly the opposite of the co-operative warehousing societies, 
These have increased in number and e^'erywhere done a highly valuable 
work. 

(1) On the basis of of the I#aw of 10 Jime 1903, published in the ReicUgesetzblati, No. 138, 

(2) See the scheme of the Austrian Council of Agiiculture {Oestmeichischer Landwirt* 
schaffsrai) oi 1908, published in the Oesierrcichische Gmosscn$chafUpre$s0y No, 109 of 3 June 
1908; Storx : Massnahanen zur Bekampfung der Guterschlachterei. Vienna; KAXXBRtrarNBR: 
The Absorption of Peasant Holdings and I^egislative Efforts to Counteract it, in IntgffUh' 
ticnalRfiifiew oi AgricuUural Economics, No. 4, 1920. 
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In time of peace they took an active part in the supplies for the Commis- 
^^ariat of the army, a connection nmch valued b}" the co-operative societies 
in bO far as the conditions of deliver3" and the prices were always exactly 
fixed and rigorously obser\’ed (i). In some regions the co-operative socie¬ 
ties practicaUj" had the monopoly of supplying the military provision 
stores. It was thus natural that an attempt should be made to maintain 
these relations when war broke out. On 25 July 1914 the Minister of War 
sent a circular note to all the co-operative federations asking what grain 
they had at their dispoj-al and were in a position to supply regularly. By 
the Ordinance of 10 August 1914, contained in the Reichsgesetzhlatt. 
No. 191, the requisition of the stores actually in the warehouses was ordered 
with the object of preventing hoarding and the sale of cereals stored there 
at excessive prices. These requisitions had only scant^^ results ; the greater 
part of the cereals were not yet threshed and much, especially in the colder 
regions, not even yet reaped. Hence, on 7 Augu.st 1914, the federations 
were instructed to buy breadstuff cereals and forage on the account of the 
Commissariat, in whatever quantity they could, and to keep it ready for 
immediate couvsignment. The delivery wa^^ not compulsory on the basis 
of the War Ser^dce law, but by free contract on prices fixed by the Ministry 
of War. These supplies came in large quantities. Thus the Federation of 
Co-operative Societies of Lower Austria furnished, up to the end of Septem¬ 
ber 1914, 1,575 truck loads of cereals; the Czech Federation of Bohemia 
1,557 truck loads of oats, hay and straw and 1,467 of cereals ; the German 
federation, 1,416 loads of cereals. The Czech Federation of Moravia con¬ 
tributed 2,700 truck loads of cereals, that of Silesia 12 truck loads of oats, 
that of Laibach 80 loads of hay, that of Bolzano 18 loads of hay and 28 
of straw. This business would have become much larger, and its begin¬ 
nings certainly gave promise of this in spite of adverse drcumstances, if 
the prices offered b}^ the Ministry of War had not remained lower than those 
offered by dealers, millers, or even by the militaiy^ divisiouvs buying on 
their own accoitut. The contequence was that the members of the co-oper¬ 
ative warehousing societies refiised to continue to .sell them their own pro¬ 
duce. The situation was further aggra\ratcd by a serious shortage of 
bags, by the slowness of the ])rocevSS of pa3uncnt, and by inadequate organ¬ 
ization of the delivery of cereals sold. 

The carrying out of these forced purchav-^cs was in the hands, as far as 
possible, of the co-operative warehousing societies, who were obliged to 
obtain cereals from non-members. As such operations are expreSwSly for¬ 
bidden b}" the law on co-operative societies and the partial exemption from 
taxation which the co-operative warehousing societies enjoy extendw«i only 
to business with members, the taxes clearly had to be paid by the 
non-members. 

On 21 February 1915 the requisitioning of all cereals was ordered, ordi¬ 
nary trade was suspended, and the War Institute for the Cereal Trade 

(i) Every year tlie:\linistry(>f War iniblished mstiuctioixs for the purchase of diflerent 
kinds of provisions, minutely ddoilins; the conditions of purchase. 
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{Krie^sgetrcidecohchsiinstalf) was coimiiissionecl to collect, waiehoiise and 
t'lind all available shocks and I0 ‘cinaiii;»c foi convenient distiibiitioii to 
the coii^iimeis. Tlii*- luililate wa'- cieatcd on the hues oi: the oidinaiice oi 
27FcbuiiUyi()i5,ic])ioduccdiiitlieAWi//6^rst’/:Wa//,N().4r (t). The quant¬ 
ity oI ceieals to be delivoied by Ctich oommniie bein*^ laid down in accord¬ 
ance with the CLop statistics, the collection was cairicd out by at^ents. The 
co-operative warehousiin^ societies were utilized in tliis capacity, and to an 
increasing extent, since their numbers weie qiowinc; all the time (2), their 
stora<^e arrant*emeuwere vciy practical, and the ex]mansion ol busine'-s 
did not present au}’ difliculties. Althou;^h the commission.^ paid to the 
warehouses for the work the}" did were very small (less than tho-e of private 
agents) and although the co-operative societies had now I0 pay taxed 
like all other coinmercidl undertakings, the acce-.sion of Ihi*- business much 
increased their activity, and they w"ere consequently able to pay their 
debts and to increase their rcserv^e funds 

The quanlilies handled, although the yield \>ox hectare of crops great¬ 
ly diniinivshed during the War (3), were considerable, and were not confined 
only to cereals, but included also hay, straw, Ixians. potatoes, etc., all pro- 
diicts then under vState control. The co-operative waiehousing societies 
of Bohemia alone supplied 


in 1915.iq,Soo loads of cereals 

» 1916.35,000 » > >» 

)) 1917.15,600 )< >* )» 

1918.14,500 » > u 


If the part taken by the co-operative societies in the delivery of cereals 
was much disliked by their meiubeis, they nevertheless* were all the more in 
re<|uest foi the purpo e of the purchase of materials of all kinds. A i>arlic- 
ularty valuable impetus w<is given to the developiueut of the c<voperative 
warehousing societies by the hict that the Goveninienl ma<le sj^ecial use 
of them for the distribuiion <')f aiticles csncntiSd to agricultiue and only 
available in very small qtmntities , a use to which they wcie well ada})ted by 
their arrangement^? for distribution and the convenient ])0''ition of their 
warehouses. Thus in 1915 the tWncral Austtian tsociety for vSale of I/ive- 
stock {Allgvmcinr ocsimrichisclie VMn^nurfitn^sfic^tdhc/ntff.) distributed, 

(1) Die KRIi:OS(5LTHniDi:VLRKCnRSANSTALT IlIR AlfHUU TTN'D IHR WlRKI^X. DCRICnX. 

Vienna, t»)i8 ; an<l Dcnkschriit ubcr die von der Rboiukunc. att« Anlassdes Kriegls 
OETROPPUNRN Massnahmen .} volumcs. Vienna, 

(2) In I/)wer Amlria the number ro>c ppradually from SI 1)eloie the War to 42: in the 
German part of Bohemia from to 36. In thi« hitter, the number oi members doubled, 
rising to 12,000, that of the sliare# tiebled, rising to 1,130,000 cn»wus,and the rwervc& increas¬ 
ed by nine times, rising to 377- 3>ooo crowns 

(3) According to the statistich published bv thelVUnister of Agriculture the yield per hectare 
fell in Eowei Austria from iC.i.) quintals in loi 3 to 8.1 tiumtals in 1018 for wheat, mid from 16.5 
to 8.4 quintals for rye 
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by means of the co-opciative vvaieliouses large qiiaiititie*- of blown ^iigar 
d^nalnralizctl and oonsequeiitly duty-free. Other cattle foods, such 
biewers’ giaiiis, oil-cake, dried potato pulp, were equallj’put at the disiKi'-al 
of the Central Voi.ige Office {Fittlcrmittclzcnfrale) (1), which had to make the 
best ]>ossible distribution of the various foods, through the medium of 
the co-operative warehoxising societies. In the ^aiue wa}' weie di'-tribute<l 
the very small (piautities existing in Austria of sulpliatc of copper, of .seed-., 
of coal, ol benzine for ii^-c in agricultural machines. 

The following figures relate to the work accomplished in this respect by 
the German co-opeiative warehousing societies of Bohemia : 


Table II, — Articles distrihuted 
hy the (krman Co-operative Warehousing Societies of Bohemia. 


Years 

I Fcrtili/cib 

Secdb 

1 

1 Coal 1 

Fodder 

1913 

' i.Mi 

' 37 

1 ” ' r 

1,132 

^27 

X914 

1 1,575 

'70 

1 r,ox8 1 

405 

1915 

1 J.165 

' 75 

' 1,040 

M 3 

10X6 

1.074 

! 93 

C4S 

HM3 

1017 

1 2.154 

' 0 

' ^,738 1 

75 

TQlS 

1 2,215 

31 

1 57 1 

_ 1_ ___ 

26 


The amount of the turn-over expressed in terms of money value in¬ 
creased in correspondence with the quantity of goods handled and was also 
affected by the rise in prices. 

For the co-operative societies above mentioned, there are the follow¬ 
ing figures: 


Yeat KUrtien Ye^r Kiouui 

1910 .T02,518,^41 1916.412,947,190 

1911 .120,103,(t2() 1917.453.IO3.83S 

1913.I3+.379.59I 1918.709,356.217 

1913.122,<825,236 1919.637,889,088 

19X4.135,511,247 1920.808,232,461 

1915. 


How valuable the work o£ the co-operative warehousing societie-s 
was to agriculture is shown by the fact constantly remarked that the yield 
of the lands was practically alway.s at a higher level in districts where there 
were co-operative warehou.sing .societies. 

Mention should also be made of an institution which came into exist¬ 
ence in German Moravia, of co-operative origin but apparently dissociated 


(i) Cwatort by the ordisuuicu ot 14 Auiuist loi'? (Xeic/mtcsileblatl), N'o. ssS. 
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trom the aims of co-operative organizations. We refer to the siiccevSsfiil 
formation of warehoii'-ini’ societies, constituted on the basis of the La'w of 
6 March ic)o6 {RcidisgcsctzhUtit, No. 58) on limited liability companies. It 
was proposed to pla<x the Raiffeisen batiks and the other co-operative 
societies that had no distributive macliincry or warehouses available, in a 
position to distribute the different Government amsigiiments, and to col¬ 
lect the quantities of cereals, hay, and straw of which deliveiy was ordered. 
They had to take steps to amass these quantities by direct methods, apart 
from trade means : this could not be done without warehouses and without 
machinery for collecting. Guided by these considerations, and by a sense 
of the urgency of the matter, the Central Federation of the German Co¬ 
operative Societies of Moravia {Zentralvcrband der deutsclien Genossenschaft- 
cn Mdhyens), with the aid of the Government, drew up model rules and a 
draft scheme which a short time after were taken as the basis of their con¬ 
stitution by 14 societies. 

The need of the distribution of 35 loads of snljihatc of ammonia assigned 
by the Government to 600 communes, the simplicity of the constitution 
— the decision of the board or of the Vigilance Committee of a co-opera¬ 
tive society or of the Council of the commune sufficed — the iiossibility of 
doing business on a large scale for non-member'* also, finally the effective 
propaganda of the speakers for Hilmer co-operation, brought it about 
that a large number of these societies were formed with a wide radius of 
action (i). That a real need was thus met appears from the fact that the 
capital invested in the 14 societies first constituted yielded an average in¬ 
terest of 7.92 per cent., and that it was possible through their medium to 
supply articles required to 126 communes, tliat is to say to lather more 
than one fifth of the 600 communes of German Mora\ia. 

In the following 3"ears aho tliis form of society" originating fiom the 
co-operative societies and constituted cm co-operative principles has contin¬ 
ued to show excellent results, more especially b^" reason of the greater 
liberty of the managing bodies which also have the disposal of financial 
resources relatively much larger than usually happens with the ordinary 
co-operative societies in which for the most pait a cleficieuc^" <vf capited 
makes itself felt, this being a consequence of the serious mistake generally 
made at the time of their constitution, in order to obUiin members in large 
numbers. 


§ 5. The co-operative dairies. 

These co-operative societies, which before the war were very widdy 
spread through Austria and took a very important share in the provisioning 
of the cities, suffered severely during the war. In fact, besides the difficul¬ 
ties of a general kind, such as want of trained staff, of coal, of cans, etc., 
two special circumstances combined to limit their working in a very marked 
degree. First of all the scarcity of milk, which in its turn depended on 
a variety of causes. The number of dairy cows diminished considerably, 

(1) Thewojehemsein Moravian NeustacUmits first year hanfllcd 39,st;i quintals of cereals* 
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as when the butchers’ beasts properly so-called were all gone the milch cows 
were also sacrificed on a large scale. Feed became scanty and of inferior 
quality : concentrated foods almost completely disappeared and hay had 
to be delivered in large quantities to the military authorities. Finall^^ 
the direct consumption on the part of the owner of cattle increased, since 
in the shortage of flour and meat, the}^ consumed their own produce 
in a much larger measure than in time of peace. And undoubtedly a 
difference was also made by the less careful oversight of the cattle, and the 
decreased manuring and cultivation of the meadows and pastures 

In lyower Austria 345,964 cows were registered in 1900 and in 1918 
only 254,019 with a decrease of 26.59 cent. (i). The average daily 
3ield of a cow was reckoned before the War at five litres, and as early as 
1917 at only 3.5 litres. Hilmer (2) comparing the milk supplies of several 
co-operative societies before the war and in 1916, arrived at the following 
results : 


{a) 1914.2,714,902 litres 

1916.2,098,902 » 

( b ) 1914. 515,278 . » 

. 374,462 » 


The quantities of milk supplied in 1916 were thus equal to 77 and 
72 and cent, of those supplied in 1914. 

For the same period the Graz Federation of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies stated that the supplies had been reduced to 65 per cent, of the 
pre-war supply. The Scliarcfing Central Co-operative Society for the Sale 
of Butter (Upper Austria) reported that the supplies in the same period 
had fallen to 42 per cent. 

The other circumstance from which the co-operative dairies had to 
suffer (luring the War was the rcsmlt of the measures by which the Govern¬ 
ment, with the aim of keeping the cost of living low for the bulk of the po¬ 
pulation, introduced muxinuiiu prices. These far from covered the cost 
of production and c'onsequentl^' on the one hand did away with all 
interest in production and on the other led to a clandestine trade where 
in order to obtain the goods higher prices were willingly paid. 

An Ordinance of i August 1914 (3), containing regulations for the supply 
to the nation of the first necessities of life, put obstacles in the way of prices 
reaching their uitural level. On more rigorous lines was the Ordinance 
of 24 March 1917 (4) directed against the artificial heightening of prices. 

Since the co-o]>erative societiCvS could not pay other than the maxi¬ 
mum official prices, many members withdrew from the organizations and 

(1) WIRTSCHAFTSSXATISTISCHB MATBRIALIEN USER DCUTSCHOSTERREICH. VietUia, KJIQ. 

(it) O&sterrcklmthe ImidwiHschaftUchu (reno^sef^chafti>f>rcsu\ No. 339, to IVIay 1917. 

{3) ReichsgesabltUt, No. lOj. 

(4) RckhsiiceKtxbhitt^ No. 131. 
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^olcl their picuhicc to <le«ik‘is iincl to consumers who took the goods straight 
irom the ianu. 

Paitionlarly piejudicial to the co-opeiative societies was the circiim.- 
“tance tliat in fixing the inaxiiutini piices not enough account was taken of 
the quality of the ])rocluce, so that the work necessary to turn out good stiill 
was not adequately rewarded. Only towards the end of the War were the 
more highly finished products paid at an adequately higher rale. 

^Vllhough the co-ox)erative ‘■ocieties su‘*tained severe losses in couse- 
(pience of these regulations, dictated they were by the apparent intercvsts 
of the consumers, they were nevertheless in the forefront in supplying the 
prc'-'cribed quantities of buttei and milk to the reeei\dng offices of the pro- 
\ision^ required b^’ the State, a fact which gave fresh proof of the import¬ 
ance of these organizations for town provisioning. According to Hilnier 
the districts in which co-operation was prevalent (e. g., tho'-e of Datschitz 
and of Moravian Budwitzj supplied troni 115 to 120 ])er cent, of the 
prescribed quantities, while districts without co-operative societies only 
}iclded from 26 to 30 per cent. 

A factor unfavourable to the working of the C(“)-o])erative dairies was 
the increa.se in the general exi^en^-es, doubly noticeable from the decrease 
in the amount of milk handled. The rate of the general expeni-et' <^f the 
German co-operative dairies in 1914 was i.f')2 Heller per litre of milk; 
and in 1919 10.62 Heller per litre (The quantity of milk handled fell in 
the inten’-al from 20,008 to 12,586 litres a day). 

The following measures have v^till to be mentioned: the Decree of 14 
August 1914, which laid down the general lines for the maintenance of dairy 
businesses during the war, named the General Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies in Vienna as medium for the sale of produce and spur¬ 
red the co-operath"e societies to increased efforts in return Cor the subsid¬ 
ies they had received in peace time ; the Deciec of the same Mmstiy of 
ib August 1914, dealing with the obligation of militaiy service of those per¬ 
sons who had special agriailtural abilities and were not replaceable by ordin¬ 
ary’ labourer-.; the Decree of 11 Se]>teml)eT 1<)I4 by which the co-operative 
dairies were re<juestcd with the aim of making llic provisioning of urban 
centres easier to get into touch with the latter with a viow^ to tin* direct suj)- 
ply of the consumers; tlu Ordinance of the Ministiy of the Interior 
ui 2b November 1913 (i) which set u]) a commission for the provision of 
artificial ice and contained regulations for the supjyly of artificial ice to 
dairies and to despatching f-rtalions for milk. A passing mention may l)e 
made of the efforts of the Govenimeut to equip subsidiary su])plies of lab¬ 
our capable of replacing persons attached to the freezing depots and call¬ 
ed to the colours (2). 

{1) R&ich^%eBetzhlatt, No. ^45, 26 November 1015. 

(5 ) Die FuRSORGE DES NIBDERaSTERREICHISCin3N I^ANDBSVTTSbCHXJSSES FUR 1>1E KRIEGS- 
VERLBTZTEN EANDWIRTSCHAPTUCHER BERUPE. --r BERICHT DES IvANDESKULTURRAtES TJBER 
MlLCmWIRTSCHAFOXICHE UXTERRICHTSKURSE TUR KRIECSINVALIDE. — KALLBRUNNFR : 

Measures taken during the War to Maiutaiu the Supply of Af^ricultural Eaboiir. Interna^ 
tional Revievj of Agncultural Rco}iomics, March-April loaj, p. 21^. 
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§ 0. Co-OPKKATIVE SOCIETIEwS FOR THi: SALE OF Kt^GS. 

The co-opeuitive societies lor the sale of eggs had begun to develop 
before the W^ar in lyower Anstiia closely conjoined with the co-operative 
societies' foi the sak of milk, and afterwards in Upper AuvStria (also in close 
connection with the societies for the sale of milk, federated into the ZentraU 
hntterverkaHfsgcnosscnsUiajt of Scharding), and lastly in Gahcia. They now 
found themselves in circumstances analogous to those exhibited by the 
co-operative dairies. In the first period of the War, thanks to the inde¬ 
fatigable work of the technical ad\'isor on the breeding of poultry at the 
Ministiy of Agriculture, George Wieninger, this form of co-operation con¬ 
tinued to develoj) successfully in ITpi)er and Lower Austria while in Gali¬ 
cia it came to an end on account of the Russian invasion. 

The co-()])orative societies of Lower Austria wliich sold their produce 
at the branch depots of the Kiederdsterreichische Molherei, alongside of 
the milk of the co-oixfiative dairies, could even register an increase of sales 
in igib, when 5,-^51,528 eggs were sold as agaiUvSt 1,815,276 in 1915. 

By the Ordinance of 20 February IQ16, supplemented by that of 
20 May 1916 (i) the trade in eggs was centralized andput intotheliandsof 
the purchasing offices authorized by the IMinistry of the Interior. Although 
the organization of these ofiices was repeatedly changed, and the agricul¬ 
turists had frequently taken up a position against the system, in the field 
of co-operation the situation as to the sale of eggs, as w^ell as their produc¬ 
tion and general consumption, grew steadil}’ worse, so that these societies 
gradually ceased to exist. 

The circumt'tances led to another interesting development of the pro¬ 
duction of eggs and poultry breeding in general, wliich received consider¬ 
able sup])ort from the action of the Ministiy’' of Agriculture, and also from 
the Government measures in respect to small gardens. 

The suco^ss of this movement was remarkable, in s]>ite of unfavour¬ 
able cinaimstauoes, the want of grain and other feeds and the mexjjerience 
of many of the umntcur breeders. 

Up to August 191*1 there were in working order in Austria only three 
large incubating stations (one in lyower Austria, one in Upper AuvStria and 
one in Bohemia): after the War there were 33 in Lower Austria alone, their 
capacity vaiynng from 3000 to 5000 eggs. Of these 14 belonged to co-ot>er- 
ative societies, 8 to companies and ii to private indi\iduals. ThOvSe con¬ 
cerned all iHjlong to TOrious co-operative societies and associations, which 
have all been brought into being by different Government offices. 

Mention should be made of the attempt made in Vienna in 1915 by a 
women's association {Rcichsorganisation der Hausfratten 0esterrdelis) to 
set irp a co-operative i)Oultr3’' farm with the object of supplying eggs to 
members. Joint management by women living at a distance from the farm 


(r) Contaiuwl iii Nos. 48 «nd 146 of the Jiachsitcuizblait, 
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with a \’iew to the utilization of kitchen waste proved impracticable, and 
the farm had to be turned into a co-operative undertaking on a smaller 
scale carried on by persons more directly interested 

§ 7. Co-OPEKATIVE SOCIETIES POR THIC SAIX OF UVE STOCK, 

With the object oE improving the meat supply, seriously endangered 
by the increased army consumption, by the losses occasioned the War in 
Galicia and by the closing of Hungarian export trade into Austria (i) there 
were set up organizations for the sale of live stock. The«e were from the 
first conducted on co-operative lines, and most of them shortly afterwards 
transformed themselves into central associations. 

We may mention among others the Carinthian Society for the sale of 
live stock [Karnter Viehwertungsgesellschaft) of Klagenfurt, developed into a 
centre for the utilization of the flesh of animals that have had to be destroy¬ 
ed, instituted as early as 1910 by the Carinthian h'ederation of Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Societies {Karnter Verband landwirtschafllicher Genossm- 
schaften). This originally numbered 16 adherent organizations, among 
which were the pro\dnce of Carinthia, the co-operative federations, the but¬ 
chers* associations, etc. Tliis society which preserved its t>riginal co-ope¬ 
rative character was obliged by force of circumstances to engage in the 
trade in butchers* beasts. Trade in draught animals was completely 
forbidden. 

In such circumstances and with the low level at which prices were arti¬ 
ficially maintained, a development of co-operative stock-breeding societies 
was impossible. The cattle shows, in former times suppling an incentive 
to breeders, were less freqiiented and often liad to be given up, The con¬ 
sequences of the relinquishment of all forms of encouragement and of pre¬ 
ferential measures were serious and lasting. 


§ 8. IVIlvSCKEEANKOT^S CO-OPEUATlVK SOCIETIES. 

Potato-drying co-operaim societies are a form of a>-o]>eTati()n which as¬ 
sumed onty voiy limited proportions Ixdorethc War. The seven existing 
iflants nearly all belonged in fact to private undertakings. 


(t) The (luaniity live btock hnnit^ht into Vienna wu? 

345,3s ^ heail in the second hall yetir of 
•211,850 » » lirhl » » » 1915 

I4,2,6S2 » .second » » » 1915 

102,643 » » llr&t » )• 1016 

See also: Messner : Die Viehproduktxou nnd die Fleischversorguncr Oei^terreich-l^ngarns*. 
Mimicll, 1916, — W’rRXSCHARTSOEOORAPHISCHE KARTEN mSTD ABHANDM^NOEN ZDR WXRT- 
SCHAFTSXUNDE DER Eander durOSTERRE icHiscH-VNOARisciirN Monarchh:, Fart 6. Vienna, 
1919. 
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WHli the object oC rcduciiij; to a mmimuin the waste iina\oiiUible even 
if the betlcT of jncsendiig potaloe*- are adopted, the OtA^etnmen 1 

followim* tlic example of (iciiitany (^) i;ave coiDidcrabk enauilavement t< 
l>olato dijin^ b> e^^-c>pLultivt bodie-, the diyiia; appaialtis and 

accc^^oiies at speHal prices The bin ine*.'* was often joined on to a co-oper¬ 
ative wdichoiniji*; -ociety ahead} hi cxi'-lUK'e. At the end of 191() there 
weie of thc^o t ^ Lablishiiient*- in Aii^-tria, but a*" a matter ol fact, fioni 
the cou'^tantl} incteasimr •-hoitac^e of coal, they could be only vtT}^ partially 
utilized. 

The co-optniliVL i>ravn" sotiencs, which had received much encoiir- 
at?cnient beioro the War, continued working throuiih it, notwithstanding 
adver-e cliiiidtic conditions and the little attention that could be given to 
the pastures . their continued exi tence wa,- due to the great want of fodder, 
and the fore .ight of the (h)veinnicnt, who in the majority of case^ released 
from miliiaiy sersicc in the summer months- ])erj‘'ons wlio.^c occu])ation 
was the care of li\e •■t<»ck. 

Although no particular ‘•ucce*-'-' came of it, an interesting scheme of the 
Fetlciaiion of Agxiaillnial Con .oitia at Friuli dcseivt.^ mention The aim 
in view was the finding of an occupation suitable for disabled agricultur¬ 
ists. An atUni])! wjc made (i), paitly on co-operative lines and with 
ample encouragement Irom various public offices, to introduce silkworm 
breeding into the lu rtheni district;:. An extensive propaganda was‘ car¬ 
ried out, ciiul efforts' madt to tind a snb-litute for the mulberry’ leaf for 
feeding the catiqnllars. The ontcome of the attempts', particularly’ in 
Pohrlitz and at Nikohbeig in Southern Moravia, was not unfavourable, 
but no practical results were realized. 

The co-operd/ive socieiics [or the sale of flax could record a sati.sfactory 
development, even apart from special regulations in their fav<mr on the part 
of the (rovenmieiir, and although the cost of Rs’ preparation had gone up 
considerably : the reason <»fthi*. was the growing profits, a diiect e^oiivSeciueuce 
of the sto])page of itn]x>iis; from other coimtric'-. Thus the ( 5 -ennan co- 
ojxrativc* soe'utiet. of nohcMiiia showed an increase <if sale profits of 138 to 
430 knmen, but al <0 an inereasc in the cost of ])reparation of 15 to 20 kro¬ 
nen for cve ry <juuit4il * d flax sculch<sd. Of mnch iintiortance* were the e-lTorts 
of the OovcrnnicMJt to obtain seed for the flax-cnl1ivator.s', a ne*e'essaiy and 
difiicnlt task; iHii'oiv tlu Wai as a matter of faed all the seed wns imported 
each yxar from the llallic piovinces Rits'sia. 

The progre'Ss of Ihe^ to-operalive societies for the preser%dng of vegetables 
was favimrable, in consetiueiict (d the large orders of the anny commiss¬ 
ariat and of the increase in the requirements of the civil i)opulation owing 
to the shortage of meat and flour. Among these societies there ranked 


(■•) Busst'n; Die Troc'ktioreic'enosscii-chtifttni, in NtuhridUcn de^ Verbarnks fminovran- 
ischer Part 5, pai;e d Xl'innovcr, 1017. 

fi) Ocitvfrecctinche laHilmrtsthaitluhv^ (Uno^hinschnH^ilires^e, lugcb 6,173 and (),200. 
Vienna, i<>t7. 
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first tlic Saiicrkrivit§cnossenscIuif( oI Jloclritz near Bitmn, which in 1910 
reached the luuxiiuuin production of 1,959,640 kilos of HtUterkraut (430,000 
kilos in round numbers were delivcretl to the iiruiy). 

On the i>ther hand things went very badly with the business of the ro- 
operative dislillmes, and for the most part they had to close down their 
works. Only those producing yeast could continue working while using 
only sugar beet and spoiled potatoes. The utilization of cereals and sound 
potatoes was forbidden by the Ordinance of 27 October 1914. Of course 
the stills that went on working suffered greatly from the shortage in coal 
and malt. A satisfactory year’s balance sheet could only be shown by 
those distilleries that took to potato-drjing and dried on the State account 
potatoes and sliced beetroot. Potatoes that were diffioilt to sell in time 
of peace, so that for that reason they foimd their way to the distillery, 
naturally found a ready sale in time of war. 

Co-operative mills suffered from the State control of cereals, from the 
coal shortage and from the competition whether of the large mills winch 
could get plenty of orders from the Kriegsgeireidegesellschaft or of the small 
tnillfi which could ea.sily eke out resources by accessory occupations of all 
sorts and by grinding quantities of cereals ill^ally kept back from the re¬ 
quisition. 

The co-operative threshing societies also suffered during the War, largely 
because they fixed too low a rate for the use of the machines. But the 
lack of fuel and of lubricants and the difficulty in procuring them, and fin¬ 
ally the decrease in the number of hours during which the machines were 
employed (i) a consequence of the diminution of the crops, all contributed 
to the failure of these bodies which in time of peace had barely succeeded 
in holding their own. A number of them were actually dissolved during 
the War. 

The co-operative societies for the supply of ekctricity exhibited favourable 
progress, though with little help from the Government, wliich bought up all 
the copper. They became necessary however to agriculture in tlie absence 
of petrol, candles or benzine. Their chief development was neverthclos,s 
after the War, when the restrictions of the Government control of metals 
became less. 

The co-operative society for the sale of resin at Piesting near Vienna also 
did well. B^ore the War it had suffered from foreign competition, but on the 
incidence of war it acquired a kind of monopoly, whereby the raw products 
of the members could be sold on good terms and a very satisfactors’’ pro¬ 
gress noted. 

The co-operative societies which had been set up before the war in 
the neighbourhood of the coast were unfortunately obliged in consequence 
of the War to give up work or at least greatly to restrict their activity. 

(i) mie co-operatiye thrediing societies of Bohemia regisieteii 10,808 hoars of emptoy- 
meat of the machines is 1914 and 8,060 in 1919, 
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CANADA. 

CO-OPERATION FOR THE MARKETING OF AGRICUETURAE 
PRODUCE and the SUPPEY OF FARM REQUISITES. 


A rich, but scciiieTcd» xnalurUl exists for tb.c study of agricullarol co-operation in Canada. Apart from 
a few oflBlcial reports it takes Uie form of articles in the AgriculiuriU GazeUe of Canada and other 
af;;ricultur«i.l periodicals. The folio wins; list of sources utilised in the compilation of this study 
is by no means complete, only the more important articles being indicated. 

OF^ICIAI, SOURCES: 

An unpublished report on " Agricultural Organization in Canada ** prepared some years ago 
for the International Institute of Agriculture, by Mr. T. K. Doherty, Canadian Com¬ 
missioner of the International Institute of Agriculture. 

Acts of Provincial legislatures mentioned in the text. 

Report of the Mushhter of Agricxjxture for the Dominion of Canada for the year 
ENDING March 31, 1921. Ottawa, 1931. 

Dominion Bure.\xj of Statistics ; Dairy Facxorie»s, 1920. Ottawa, 1921. 

ANNu.vL Reports of the Secretary for AGRictxTXJRE, Nova Scotia, for the years 
191;^ to 1921. XIaliiax, 1918 to 1922. 

Annual Reports of the Department of Agriculture of the Province of New Brun¬ 
swick for the years ended 31st October, 1919,1920,1921. I^redcricton, 1920, 1921,1922. 

Year Book, Province of Prince Bdw.vrd Island, 1916. Charlottetown, 1917. 

report of the Mir lster of Agriculture of the Province of Quebec, 1919. Quebec. 

Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 1919. Quebec, 1919. 

AN.NU.VL Reports of the Department of Agricuxture and Immigration of the Pro¬ 
vince of Manitoba for the fiscal years ending November 2olh, 1917 to 1920. ’^’’innip^, 
1918 to 1921. 

Annual Reports of the Dairy Commissioner of the Department of Agriculture of 
THE Province of Sask.vtchpavan 1912 to 1920. Regina, 1913 to 1920. 

Government of the Province of Saskatchewan. Department of Agriculture. Annual 
Reports of the Co-operative organization Branch, 1914,1915-16,1916-17,1917-18, 
1918-19, Regina, 1915 to 1920. 

Ont.vrio J^epartment of Agriculture ; Sixteenth Annual Report of the Vegetable 
Grow’ers* Association, 1920. Toronto, 1921. 

The AgticulUiral Gazette of Caiuzda^ Ottawa, notably the following artides: 

Co-operation. — Vd, I, No. 5. May 1914. 

Doherty (T. K.), B. ; Co-operative I/rgislation in Canada. — Vol 1, No. 5. 
May 1914. 

HARcouRT{Geo.), B. S. A.: Alberta; Successful Co-operation. — Vd. I, No. 9. Septem¬ 
ber 1914. 

Co-operative Wool Marketing. — Vd. n, No. 9. September 1915. 

Saskatchewan: Co-operative Marketing and Shipping. — Vd. Ill, No. 4. April 
1916. 

Co-operative M.MacBTiNG op Wool. — Voh III, No. 10, October 1916, 
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(T Kou ), I* i’' A ; Ct> (»pt i.ilivc Wttnl Sak- Vol IV, No i. ftniiiaTy 

i(,i; 

WiwOko (T A. r ): r.rilish Columbia : Co opcnilion in D.ihj inu \ ol IV, No. 2. 
Fcbiuaiy 

Diu.wi/viioN un< MvKKi iiNt; \<il. IV, No |. Apiil 101/ 

l,u.i orT (Ko\ r.io.) ; (Jiu'Iki Coulliy b'alionini* ainl Co-opcr.ilive SclUmj *- \ ol IV, 
No 5 May n^ir 

ONfVKio: Tiil Co-oi‘i.ttvir\i Movumunt - Vol IV, No 0 *SeplenilK.‘i i<»i7 
Co-oi»i:rvtivi; Mvrki.hno OF Wool - Vol IV, No 10 Octobci 
SroKPs IC. II ): Sjuskalchcwiui: Prourcs*- of the Co-opeialive Movcnieiit - Vol. V, 
No. I January’ n)ih 

Arkkll {T R.), 11 . vS. A. : A^sislmicc Uxteiulcd to Associaticnih in tlio Co-(*i)cralive 
Siile of Wool. \ ol. V, No. a. Febniary tyih. 

II \Rr. (J. IT,), b. vS A.: Alberta : the Cu-oi>erative IMarhdini; of I’oiiltiy Products — 
Vol. V, N») 3. TVLircli nji« 

C\.N\DI\N Co-oiM'.Rvnvf: \V(K>L (iRowLRs, IjMii! i> V(^l. V, N<* March 1018. 
Co-oPKRATiVK PiTRCH.xsiNO OF F\RM RuoiriRi MPNTs. Vt>l. V, Nt>. 5 ^^ay 1918, 
M.\sson (Jean): Quebec; C{)-oix.‘rntive A^ricullural Tiadhii*: The Purcluisc of Farm 
Requircnieut?. - Vol. V, No. o. September 1918. 

ILvrt (R C.), B. S. a. : Ontario : lave Stock Shippino: Co-optmtively. - Vol V, No. 9. 
September 1918. 

Thi; Progrpss of tih: Wool Indus try. - Vol V, No. lo, Ootolier 1918 
Thk Co-OPHR VTIVD UxNDLiNC ot WooL — Vol. V, No 10. October 1918 
Co-operation i> the P'i^G Industry, Vol. V, No. ii. Novomlicr U)i 8 
The Co-opkr\tivi; M\RKi 3 TiN<i of Moos. Vol. V, No. ii. November 1918. 

Co-operative Bttyin'o and Si:llinc. - Vol. Vi, No. M.iy mu). 

• The Co-oPER.vnvE M\rketin '0 of lyivn Stock. \'ol, VI, No. July 

The P>fect on Agricultitre of Co-opi.rative BtrYiNO \ni> Sp.lung. — Vol. VI, 
No. 8 . Au{?u‘^t 19 1 <) 

British Columiux: Co-opkil\tion of Fruit (iRowers - Vol. VI, No. 10. Octolxer 
lyig. 

Therrien (ly.), B. S. A : Quebec; AefricuUnral Co-oper.itive Associations. - Vt)l. \T, 
No. 13 , Deceiulier 1019. 

Agriculturvl Co oppRV'noN. Vol. VIl, No. r. July d;2o. 

Ontario; Ct>-()i*ER\Tivi. Mxrketing Vol, VUl, No. i. Jaimarj-F(‘bruary 1931, 
Co-oPERATivi: M\RKi:'riN(’,: Prinoi: Mdward Isl\nd, \ol. VUl, No. 3. March- 
April 19J1). 

AgricnUnml Jtmrntf, Victoria (British Columl)ia), notably the iollowim; urticU‘s : 

Moody (i». II.) : Co-oiH?mtiv(‘ Mttrkedmj;ol B. C, Berries Vol. (>, No, May 19-U, 

A Co OPERvrivi; J>\cking Piant. - Vol. 0 , No. 11, Jauuarj’, i«>3*3, 

UNOFFICIAly SOURCKS: 

UNiTEaD Grain Growers, lyiMiTED: Annitvl Ri;port for the Twelve Mon'ITis JCnihnc the 
'IThirty-first Day up August Nini^tlpn Twenty. 

Delegate's Handbook. 'Phe PXevicnth General Mx:eting of Saskatciilw’an Co-oi*er- 

ATIVE RLEVATOR OoMI»ANy, lylMITED. 1931 . 

Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, lyrvHTED, Third Annual Rei*ort. k/so. 
Canadlvn Seed Growers' As.socl\tion, Thirteenth and Fourteenth Annual Reports 
FOR the years ending MaRCH 31, 1917, 1918. 

Thfi Grain Grower's Gutde^ Winnipeg, notably the following articles: 

CoLijUETTE (R. D.): Canada’s Biggest Dairy Company. — Vol. XU, No. 17. 33 April 

1919- 
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rnnu'-TON (A. S ) : The Ontario Fanner in — Vol. XII, No. j.o 10 Octol>er 

i(>o> 

(II ) ; Buckinq the Milk Trust — Vol XII, No. .jj, 23 October 10it). 
CoUjTu.iii (R. 1) ) . <»kuit Wheat Pool PropoK'd. — Vol. Xlll, No. 49.8 December 

1 rr (R O): hands Across the Counter, - Vol Xlil, No. |y 8 Deceni- 

,(j>n 

Cor<jin'wTrr (R D): U 1). C. Eimitcd. — Vol. XIV, ^o. 7. 10 February 1921. 

Co oiM'RvruL 1)\IRVT\(1 IN M\Nm)RV. - Vol. XIV, No. 26. 29 June 1921. 

C\N\jn\N Cvm.i Pool STM^xm — Vol. XIV, No. 32. 14 September 1921. 

XT (i (i Annum. MLniNG — Vol XIV, No. si. 21 December 1021. 
ffu Ftntyui's iiiiUKnti, hondon (Ontario), notably the following articles : 

Co oi»rR\n\n Wool Mvrkkting in omnne. - Vol. EIV, No. 1388. i May 1919. 
Till. rNiri'.i) Fvrmlks* Co-opru\Tivn Company -- Vol ElV, No. 1422. 25 December 

I()lO 

Movi Mvnr. rot)RG\\’i/.i.Ni\o\RA FrhitGrowrrs. — Vol T^V, No. 1471 2 December 

TtJJO 

(Winn F\rmi Rs’ Cc>-oi‘rR\Tivr. Comp\ny — Vol. EV, No. 1474 23 December 
! ) ’<>, 

Ni v<i \R \ ( Vr<j\\ prs AGRi'.n ON (luTLiNi: OF Organisation. Vol EVI, No 1 476. 6 Janu- 
aiy 1921 

(.ooi> (W. C) The Co-oiXTulive Movement in Ontario — Vol. TyVl, No 1470. 27 
T«miuuy 19.ii 

Rook (W. R ) ; Co-operative Blarkeling of TJvc Stock from the IMarilime Provinces. •— 
Vol. bVl, .No 1481. 10 PVbnmry 1921 

Fartn 'lU'l /> in i', Toiouio (up to June 1921) and Gardenviile, Quebec (since June ic)2i), notably 
the iollowiiu* arlieks; 

Sr.i.LiNG Appm:s inC\r Eomis, - Vol XXXVIII, No. 41, 9 Ootot)cr 1919. 
Co-opr.R\Tivr. Bnswnss in Ontario. - Vol. XXXIX, No. 30. 22 July 1920, 
Thurston {.\ >S.): The Xhiiled Famiei-s' Co-opt‘ralive Company, IJmitecl. — Vol. 
XXXIX, No. iS. 2 December 1920. 

U. D. C. Smt.s Kxerr.i> $1,000,000. — Vob XXXIX. No. 19. 9 December 19S0. 

Big IJusiNKss Donp. uy \V, l^ () Co-opkrvtivc Comp.any. — Vol. XXXIX, No. si. 
DeeeinlMT 1020. 

Tin: Wr.S'iHKN Wiipat Pool. - Vol. XE, No 24. it August 1021. 

Spli.ing Wnoi.p. Milk Co opp.r\iivi:ly. Vol. Xh, No. 24. ii August 1921. 

Cow\N (H. Bnmson) : CniKKia’s l^^irgest Crwiperative Dairj^ lCuteiT>lisc. — Ved XE 
N<» :i n August 19*1. 

PoNios (J. NV.): The oiielice Parmeris Central Co-operalivc. Vol. XE, No. 21. ix 
August 19*1. 

Cow \N (fl. B.) : Manitoba Dairy h'unners u'nter Big Busimss. — Vob XE*, No 33. is 
December 19 *1. 

Cowan (U. B.) : A Uui<ine OrganijKition of Dairj^Farmers. - Vol. XEII. No. 3. 9 Feb- 
xuary loj >. 

Cowan (H. B.) : The Vaiicouvc'r Islaml Milk Pool. -- Vol. XEII, No. 9 Alarcfii 1922. 
The Canadian limitntUunst, Toronto, notalily the following articles : 

Ni\g\ra (>R<tANi/\TiON tiNDHR w\Y - Vol. XETV, Nos. I and 2. January-Fcbni* 
ary T9 ;i, 

Baxtp.r (C. W.) : An Ontario Sales Agency for Apples, — Vol. XEfV,No. 4. losi. 
N. P. O., Eti>., nu> Good SKASim. - Vol. XEIV, No. 11. November 1921. 

N. P. (»., Eti>*, Doithlki) Sau:s Vol, XEIV, No, 11. November 1921. 
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The agricultural co-operative movement is of comparatively recent 
origin in Canada, and its progress in recent yeans is due, amongst other 
causes, to the active encouragement given to it b}’ the Federal and Pro¬ 
vincial Departments of Agriculture and to the conditions arising out of 
the War. Canada being a comparatively’’ new coimtry, the development 
of agricultural co-operation has necessarily proceeded on somewhat diffe¬ 
rent lines from those which it follows in older countries. The study which 
we hare present offers, therefore, interesting contra‘-ts with agricultural 
co-operation in European countries. Perhaps the most striking difference 
is the early application of co-operation to the sale of the staple agricultural 
products of the country and the more rapid development of this form of 
co-operation in comparison with co-operative credit (i) and the co-opera¬ 
tive purchase of farm requisites. 

§ I. Laws reiaomno to aoriculturai, co-operai'ion. 

There is no general Dominion Co-operative Associations Act in Canada, 
this branch of legislation being left to the individual provinces to develop 
according to their needs. The legislation under which co-operation has 
been and is being carried out is very varied, co-operative associations 
having been formed under joint-stock company laws, provincial co-opera¬ 
tive associations acts, and special incorporating acts. In this section we 
give an outline of the general legislation connected v\ith agricultural co¬ 
operation in various provinces. Any special legislation will be mentioned 
during the course of the articles as may be necessary. 

Saskatchewan 

The main provisions of the Saskatchewan Agricultural Co-operative 
Associations Act, Chapter 62 of the Statutes of 1913, amended 1915 and 
1920, are as follows : — 

Any five or more farmers who desire to associate themselves together 
as an incorporated association with limited liability, may be registered 
as such upon signing in duplicate a memorandum of association and filing 
it with the Registrar of Agricultural Associations of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture and upon paying a registration fee of 5^4.50. 
Associations registering under the Act may engage in co-operative produc¬ 
tion and marketing and the purchasing and selling of supplies, such selling 
only to be to their shareholders or to the Saskatchewan Grain Growers' As¬ 
sociation. The word ** supplies " is here interpreted to mean building 
and fencing material, flour, feed, and such other commodities as may 
be shipped in car-loads and distributed from a warehouse. The word 
is not to be interpreted as applying to a retail business. 

(i^ We do not deal with co-operative credit in this article The subject was dealt with 
by Prof. W. T. jACEM4.>i in his artide on “ Rural Credits in Canada published in our Issue 
of Ai^st-September 1921. 
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A&sociations may purchase goods on credit from other agricullurai 
co-operative associations, or from any other company, association or sou- 
t;ty iiicoiporated by special Act of the Province, having objects wholly 
or in part similar to those of agricultural co-operative associations (This 
includes the Saskatchewan Grain Growers* Association;. 

The number of directors may be thiee, six or nine, and one-third 
holds office until the first annual meeting, one-third until the second and 
one-third until the third annual meeting. Directors may pledge the credit 
of their association for money temporarily borrowed to pay for goods 
purchased, or expenses incurred in connection therewith. But the associ¬ 
ations must sell their supplies for cash. The associations are lequired 
in handling farm supplies to deal only in bulk quantities, distributing di¬ 
rect from the railway or warehouse. 

The proportion of agriculturists in the associations must be 75 per 
cent., and no tran.sfer of shares is allowed which would reduce the total 
number below that percentage. Each member may only have one vote 
regaullc'-s of the number of the shares he may hold and a member 
cannot vote by proxy. The directors must so apportion the net profits 
as (a) to set aside 15 per cent, for a reserve fund until that fund equals 
at least 30 per cent, of the paid-up capital: (b) to pay interest on the 
paid-up capital stock not exceeding 6 per cent.; (c) to divide the remain¬ 
ing profits among the patrons of the association, whether shareholders 
or not, in proportion to the volume of business done, unless, by bye-law, 
it be provided that the dividend due to a non-shareholder may be 
retained and credited to him on account of capital stock tmtil an amount 
is accumulated equal to the par value of one share. The patron then 
receives a stock certificate and can thereafter vShare in the dividends like 
the other shareholders. 

Under the Act it was made incumbent upon all co-operative associa¬ 
tions to adopt a standard set of bye-laws to which all must conform, though 
each association may afterwards adopt such supplementary bye-laws 
as may be necessary to regulate their own line of business. 

Alberta, 

Agricultural co-operation in Alberta is dealt with by the Co-operative 
Associations Act, Chapter 12, 1913, Under the authority of this Act, any 
seven or more persons who desire fco associate themselves together as an 
incorporated association of limited liability, for the purpose of carrying 
on any labour, or fulfilling the requirements of any contract or undertak¬ 
ing by, or on behalf of, labourers, or for the purpose of conducting and 
carrying on any co-operative store or business, whether wholesale or retail, 
may do so by filing with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies a properly 
executed memorandum together with a copy of the rules and bye-laws 
agreed upon. The number of shares to be issued is unlimited but no mem¬ 
ber can have more than one vote. The shares may be payable by instal¬ 
ments not exceeding 25 per cent, per instalment. Shares shall not be 
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transferable nnlevSs so pro\ided b}’ the rules. The association may repur- 
ch<ise v^'liarCvS held by aii}’’ member. 

In Januar}' of every year the association must send to the Registrar 
a i^eneral statement or annual return in such form as the Registrar recpiires 
of the receipts and expendituie, funds and effects of the association as 
audited, showing separate!}" the expenditure in respect to the several 
objects of the association. The rules may provide for the advancing of 
money by the association to members on tlie security of real or persoual 
pioperty. They ma}’’ also provide for the investment of any part of the 
association’s capital in shares or on the secuiity of any other association 
regulated under the same Act or of any other Provincial corporation of 
limited liability. The profits of the association may be applied to any 
lawful purpose. Disputes betw’een members must be decided by a Board 
of Arbitration as provided by the rules, and from the decision of the Board 
there is no appeal. Any two or more of the associations may amalgamate. 

British Columbia. 

British Columbia, as far back as i8q 7, in the Fanners’ Institutes Co¬ 
operation Act provided for co-operation for economic purposes. No 
member of an association formed under that Act could acquire more than 
one-tenth of the stock allotted and a member was restricted to one vote. 
This Act, amended in 1898,1899 and 1903, was finally in great part repealed 
and re-enacted in 1909 by the Act entitled Farmers’ Institutes Co-opera¬ 
tion Act Amendment Act. This foniied the basis for more comprehensive 
legislation in the Agricultural Associations Act, Rexdsed Statutes for 
1911, Chapter 6, Part II, amended by Chapter 2 of the British Columbia 
Statutes for 1913. 

* Part II deals with associations with share capital, and provides that 
25 or more persons, on i^resentation of a pro])erly signed memorandum 
'of association to the Mnister of Agriculture, may unite theniseh’'es to¬ 
gether for any or all of the purposes following : — 

(a) The manufacturing of cheese, butter, cider, jams, i)ickles 
and spray mixtures, and tlie dr^’ing and canning of fruit and \'cgetables ; 

(h) The keeping of swine and the imuiufacture and sale of the vari¬ 
ous products resulting therefrom ; 

{c) The dealing in poultry, eggs, milk, cream and all other agri* 
cultural and horticultural products and in supplies required by patrons 
of such associations; 

(d) The dealing in flour, feed, fe^tili^ers, spray materials and their 
accessories, and in foods of all kinds for farm stock for the purpose of sup¬ 
plying the same to the patrons of the association ; 

{e) The erection and maintenance of a cold storage plant and the 
sale of ice; and 

(/) For any purpose which may be approved by the Minister of 
Agriculture having for its object the development of agriculture. 

Liability of a shareholder is limited to the amount of his share ox 
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sliiires subscribed for and not paid up. A shareholder ma3’' have shares 
t' an iimount mentioned in the bye-laws, but not to exceed one-fourth 
of the share capital. Shares are transferable subject to the consent and 
approval of the association, and each share carries a vote. 

Section 44 of the Act provides : “ An association shall be deemed to 
be formed upon the co-operative system if pro\dsion is made by its con¬ 
stitution and bye-laws for securing to all producers who are members of 
the association a share in the profits of the association in proportion to 
the value of the produce supplied by them, after pa^nnent of a di\’idend 
upon the capital stock not exceeding six per centum per annum. Provision 
shall also be made for enabling all producers in the district to become 
members of the association b\" limiting the number of shares to be held 
by an3^ single member, or b}" other effective regulations 

The association may borrow from the Government, for the purpose 
of erecting, or uccjuiriiig and maintaining, or operating within the province, 
an3^ of the industries above enumerate, a sum not exceeding 80 % of 
the subscribed capital* the loan being subject to the following require¬ 
ments, namel^^: — 

(t) That the district within wliich it proposes to operate is compet¬ 
ent and fitted fin its support, and that there is a reasonable prospect of 
the association being a financial vsuccess 

(2) That the location of the association is such as to prevent en¬ 
croachment uixjn the limits of an established association, wliile allowing a 
radius to the proposed institution of at least vsix miles. 

(3) Thai the association has acquired a site upon which to erect the 
necessary plant and buildings. 

(4) That the plans of the building and the nature and cost of the 
proposed plant and C([uipniei 3 t have been submitted for approval. 

In addition the as.sociation must send to the Minister of Finance and 
Agriculture a statement showing the number of members of the association; 
the amount of stock paid up, which must be at least 50 per cent, of the sub- 
scrilvd capital; all mortgages or ('barges; ain" other inf(»rmation as niaj" 
be re<iuire(l. 

The loans are repayable within 20 years at 4 per cent, and with a 
sinking fund. 

There is also a general Co-operative Assocuitious Act wliich wjls passed 
is 1920 to replace an earlier act. Under the Act of 1920 any five or more 
persons may form an iucorpcjrated association for the puri:)ose of carrying 
on any lawful business, trade or industr3^ other than the construction and 
operation of railwa^^s, the business of banking, of insurance or of a trust 
company. Every such avssociation must include in its name the woid “ co¬ 
operative '' as wdl one of the woids as “ association,'* society," union," 
or " exchange," but not the word " company," nor the word "limited/' 
In the case of an association dealing with agricultuial products no mem¬ 
ber shall be entitled to vote at any general meeting 01 be appointed a 
director of the association unless he has sold his main crop or produce 
of the year through the association, or tmdertakes in writing to do so dur- 
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i:ig the ensuing year, or has received consent of the directors to dispose 
of his crop or produce otherwise. 

A member may hold any number of shares in the association. Di¬ 
vidends up to 8 ^0 per annum may be paid and the remaining profits dis¬ 
tributed among the patrons of the association whether members or not 
and whether vendors or purchasers. The liability of a member is limited 
to the amount unpaid on the shares held by him. 

Manitoba, 

The present Co-operative Associations Act was passed in 1916 It 
is a general Act covering any branch of co-operation. Under this Act 
seven or more persons may join together as an incorporated co-opera¬ 
tive association. The registered name of an association must contain the 
word co-operative*’. A heavy fine is provided for any non-co-operative 
company which uses the word “ co-operative ” in its title. The liability 
of the members must be limited and the word “ limited ” must be the last 
word of the title of every co-operative association. The whole business 
of associations must be on a cash basis. The credit of members may only 
be pledged for the purchase price or rental of business premises, salaries 
and incidental expenses, or for moneys temporarily borrowed to pay for 
goods purchased or expenses connected with goods purchased. The amoimt 
of capital, the amount of the shares and the manner of payment are left 
to the decision of each individual association. The par value of a share, 
however, must not exceed thirty dollars. Shares may be assigned or 
transferred, or may be repurchase by an association, with the authority 
of the directors and provided that the transaction does not reduce the total 
number of shareholders below seven or below 75 per cent, of the maximum 
number at any previous time during the life-time of the association. As¬ 
sociations may invest any part of their capital in any other limited liability 
association or corporation which has objects wholly or in part similar to 
the co-operative associations registered mider the Act, and any corporate 
body may hold shares in any co-operative association registered under 
the Act, 

The board of directors of an association may be six or nine. One 
third must remain in office for one year, one-third for two years and one- 
third for three years. The board of directors must elect a president and 
\’ice-pTesident from amongst themselves but have the option as to whether 
the secretary-treasurer is to be a director. A majority of the directors 
constitutes a quorum. Annual meetings must be held in January or 
February, and semi-annual meetings in July of every year. At any 
meeting two-fifths of the shareholders constitute a quorum. Each 
shareholder has one vote only, regardless of the number of shares he may 
hold. No shareholder may vote by proxy. The adoption of amendments 
to bye-laws and of supplementary bye-laws rests upon a two-thirds 
majority vote of the shareholders and upon the approval of the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, 
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The direclors must apportion the profits of the association b}" (a) set- 
tiuo; aside not less than ten per cent, for a reserve fund until the fund Ls 
equal to at least thirty per cent, or more of the paid up capital stock; 
(/;) paying interest on the paid up cai)ital stock at a rate not exceeding 
seven per cent, per annum ; and (c) by dividing the remainder of the profits 
amongst the patrons of the association who are shareholders in proportion 
to che volume of business done with the association. It is promded, how¬ 
ever, that associations may allow an equal rate of dividend to non-share¬ 
holder patrons on the amount of business done with them. In thi^ case 
the dividend must be credited to the account of the non-shareholder patron 
until an amount has been accumulated equal to the par value of one share. 
A stock certificate is then issued to the patron and he thereafter participates 
in the dividends as do the other shareholders. It is also provided that 
associations may pay employees a dividend on wages or salaries equal in 
rate to the dividend paid to shareholders. If an employee is not a share¬ 
holder this dividend is credited to his accoimt until an amount has accu¬ 
mulated equal to one share; a stock certificate for the share is then issued 
to him. All associations must send in an annual report to the Registrar 
ol Co-operative Societies. 


Nova Scotia. 

The agrictiliiiral co-operative societies of Nova Scotia are Incorporated 
under one of three Acts — An Act to Facilitate the Incorporation of 
Farmers' Fniit, Produce and Warehouse Associations (Chapter 33, Statutes 
of Nova Scotia, 1908); An Act to Fixrther Facilitate the Incorporation 
of Fanners' Fruit, Produce and Warehouse Associations (Chapter 22, 
Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1912); An Act to Encourage the Incorporation 
of Farmers' Co-operative Societies (Chapter 4, Statutes of Nova Scotia, 
X914). 

The Act of 190S enacts that any number of persons not less than five 
may form themselves into a limited liability company, provided no subscriber 
takes less than one share, for the purpose of buying, selling, bartering, 
taking on consignment, dealing in and packing frnit, fodder and other farm 
produce ; buying, selling, leasing, erecting, impro\dng, managing and oper¬ 
ating vstorehouses, warehouses and other buildings which may be inciden¬ 
tal or conducive to the purposes of the company, and carrying on the 
business of warehousemen in connection therewith. The company must 
be registered with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. Every company 
must have the word " I/imited " as the last word of its name. The capital 
stock of the company must not be less than $1,000, of which one-half must 
be subscribed. The number of directors of a company must not be less 
than three nor more than seven; they must be elected annually. At all 
annual and general meetings each shareholder has one vote for each share 
held by him. 

The Act to Further Facilitate the Incorporation of Fanners' Fruit, 
Produce and Warehouse Associations provides that any number of com- 
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panies, rot less than ten, incorporated tinder the protnsions of Chapter 
3;,, Statutes ol iQof^, or lor a like purpose under the Nova Scotia Companies 
Act, may form themselves into a central company for the buying, selling, 
bartering, takint^ on consit^nmenl or dispOvSing ol on consignment and 
packing and dealing in fndt, fodder and otliei farm produce as well as 
fertilizers and aitificial manures of all kinds; and foi the warehousing ot the 
above as well with cold storage as otherwise, and maiketing and Iranspoit- 
ing and cairying on the business of warehotisemen and sliippcis of fruit, 
fodder and other farm produce. The shares taken by any company in 
the Central must not be less than 20 of the nominal capital of that com¬ 
pany. The Central msiy hny, build, lease, improve, manage and operate 
any buildings it ma}" require, and may sell, sublet or otherwise dispose 
of them. It may lease, buy, or otherwise acquire real estate and sublet, 
sell or otherwise dispose of the same. Wharves, box cars, refiigeralor cars 
and steamships and other vessels may be built or acquired by the Central. 
For the purpose of organizing a central company, each shareholder company 
sends three of its shareholders to the general meeting who elect from 
amongst themselves a president, a secretary and one director for each share¬ 
holder company. This procedure is carried out at every following annual 
meeting. The capital stock of the Central mu^t not be less than ^^50,000. 
All calls made upon stock must be paid by the subscribing company, and 
the capital stock of the shareholder company is liable fox all calls made 
the directors of the central conlpan3^ The ordinary" executive work 
of the Central is done b^’ the board of directors who, at their meetings, 
have as many votes as the company the^^ repiesent holds shares in the Cen¬ 
tral. The directors maj’ appoint a business manager. No one call uixm 
stock may exceed 25 of the sub-ciibed stock. The disposal of the pro¬ 
fits, either as a dividend, w^orking ca])ital or resen.’^e fund, is left to the 
discretion of the directors. The central conipaii}’' must be of limited 
liabilit}^ and the w’ord limited ” must form a part of the nainc of the 
Central. 

An auiendiiieiit to this Act, passed in 1913, givCvS to h^cal and central 
companies the power to deal in all kinds of spraying and fruit packing 
materials and implements, flour and mill feeds and gc»iieral ineichandize. 

The Farmei-s' Co-operative Societies Act, 1914, enacts that aii^^ fann¬ 
ers* co-operative societ}" ma^’' be incorporated under the Nova Scotia 
Companies* Act and tliat the Farmers* Co-o})etative Societies Act aijplios to 
it provided that the society is composed of not ICvSvS than fifteen jiersons; 
that each subscriber resides in a fanning district and is acttiall}' engage<l 
in farming; and that its objects are (a) to purchase for the members or share¬ 
holders, manures and artificial fertilizers <if all kinds, seeds, feeding stuffs, 
spra^ring materials and outfits, and fanning implements of all kinds; (/;) to 
ensure the purity of the feeding stuffs, seeds, manure and fertilizers furnished 
to the members or shareholders and to have an}’' requisite tests or analyses 
made for the purpose ; (c) to seciire the best market for the sale of the pro¬ 
ducts of the farms of its members or shareholders, and to arrange for their 
transportation; (d) to become a member or a shareholder by original subscrip- 
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tioii or ollieiwise, or a director or other officer of an)" other compan} which 
1- ol may be incorporated undei tlie Nova Scotia Companies’ Act and which 
pio\'ides nudi^r ils Menitorandiim of Association that each of its luemhers 
or sharelioldens must be a vsociety ircorpoiated under the Nova Scotia Com¬ 
panies Act and one to wliich the Fanners’ Co-opeiative Societies Act 
applies. 

The (iO\"ernor-in-Council may appoint an Inspector of Farmens’ Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies wffio would be under the direction of the Provincial Secret- 
ar3". The Inspectors’ duties are to organize farmers’ co-operative societies, 
to asvsist and advize these societies in their orsjanization and work and j^en- 
erall)" to increa.se their efficiency-. The Inspector must report annually 
respectinc* the societies ; he must also collect and disseminate information 
on a'^ricultural co-opeiation in other countries. The Inspector has the 
same pow^eis as one appointed under the Nova Scotia Comjjanies Act and 
any officers and agents of a society refuvsimi to produce for examination 
any required book or document incur the same penalties as provided under 
the Companies Act. 


Quebec, 

Co-operative Agricultural Associations in Quebec are provided for 
under the Revised Statutes of 1909, amended in some important particu¬ 
lars by the Statutes of 1910-rr, and in 1912, 1918 and 1920. The objects 
for wHch an Association is fomred must be one or more or all of the fol¬ 
lowing:— The improvement and development of agriculture or of any 
of its branches ; the manufacture of butter or cheese, or both ; the sale 
and purchase of live stock, fann imj^lements, commercial fertilizers and 
other articles useful to the agricultural classes; the purchase, preservation, 
transformation and sale of agricultural products. 

The association must consist of at least 25 persons to form a joint 
stock company of variable capital and limited liability-, and the shares be 
of the value of S20 each, pay-uble in 4 yearly instalments of $5 each, 
or as the association may decide by bye-law. No member can hold more 
than ¥20 of capital stock nor more than {#1,000 of the same. The shares 
are transferable only to persons 01 associations who have been accepted 
by the board of directors. Agricultural s^’jcieties and fanners’ clubs may- 
take shares in the association with the permission of the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture. {Societies for the manufacttire of dairy products may also become 
members of a co-operative association. An agricultural co-operative as¬ 
sociation may become a member of another agricultural co-operative as¬ 
sociation, but it may not .subscribe more than one share. An association 
may acquire and hold lands, and may sell, lease or otherwise dispose of 
them, but must not hold more than five hundred acres at a time. 

The affairs of the association are managed by a board of five directors, 
who elect from amongst themselves a president and vice-president. Three 
directors form a quorum. All directors are elected or re-elected at the 
annual general meeting. Uvery director of a farmers' club, agricultural 
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society’, breeding s3Tidicate, society for the njannfactiire of dairy products, 
or other co-operative societ3% which is a member of another co-operative 
association be appointed a director of that association and remains 
in office until the election of his successor even if he has ceased to be a di¬ 
rector of his own society’ The association or its boaid of directors may 
make, amend or repeal the bye-laws relating to the admission of share¬ 
holders, the transfer of shares and the maximum number of shares for which 
a shareholder may subscribe. The board may borrow on the security 
of the unpaid portion of the .shares subscribed. The total amount of the 
sums borrowed, however, must not exceed four times the aggregate amotmt 
of the subscribed shares and reserve fund. The services of the board of 
directors must be gratituous but if it is not against the b^^e-laws of the 
association the president may be appointed manager of the association 
and receive remuneiation for his sers-dees in that capacity. 

The decisions of the general meetings are by majority of votes. Rach 
shareholder has one vote only whatevei may be the number of shares he 
holds. No voting by proxy is allowed. The president or vice-president 
of an3^ shareholder society" represents that society at the general meetings 
and votes in the name of the society which he represents. To be entitled 
to vote a member must have subscribed for one or more shares at least three 
months before the meeting and have paid at least three da3^ before the 
meeting at which he intends to vote all yearly instalments dne on his 
shares, but in the case of the first general meeting after the foimation of 
the association, he may vote no matter at what date previously he has 
subscribed for his shares. 

The general meeting decides the amount of the profits to be allotted, 
and may provide for a reserve fund. So long as this fund is not equal 
to the subscribed capital the total amount of the dividends distributed 
must not exceed eight per cent, of the paid up capital. When the reserve 
fund is equal to or greater than the subscribed capital the association may, 
after hairing paid dividends of not more than eight pei cent, and after 
having set aside at least ten per cent, of the profits for the reserve fund, 
distribute the remainder of the profits amongst the sliareholders according 
to [a) the amount paid by each shareholder for his purchases from the 
association ; or (6) the amount paid by each shareholder for the preserva¬ 
tion, preparation or transformation of lie products of his farm or live stock; 
or (c) an amount equal to the value of such products ; or [tl) the amount 
received by each shareholder for the produce of his farm or live stock when 
sold through the association ; or {e) the aggregate of such amounts or any 
of them. An association which buys and sells dairy produce may pay 
dividends to a shareholder who is a manufacturer or proprietor of a dairy 
factory in proportion to the dairy products of the factory sold by or thiough 
the association. A shareholder who buys from the association produce 
of shareholders sold by or through the association or prepared or trans¬ 
formed by it, cannot receive dividends upon such purchases. 

The property of co-operative associations is exempt from all Govern¬ 
ment taxes. Associations may auction any registered thoroughbred stock 
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belonging to them and any agricnltiiral products belonging to member^. 
The books and bye-laWvS must be open for inspection by members at lea^^t 
one day a month. The Minister of Agriculture may have the bonks ex¬ 
amined at an}" time The accounts of associations must be closed on 31 De¬ 
cember of ever}" year. A statement of afEairs must be made out during the 
first week in January and a copy sent to the Minister of Agriculture before 
15 February, The penalty for neglect or refusal is ^5 per day for every 
day after the required date, and any director or manager who knowingly 
permits such a default is liable to the same penalty. 

If an association ceases operations for two years the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture may, at the request of the board of directors, declare the associa¬ 
tion dissolved, realize its property and apply the proceeds to the pa^mient 
of the association’s debts and divide the assets amongst the shareholders 
in proportion to the shares subscribed and paid. 

Ontario. 

In Ontario there is no special co-operative law. Many co-operative 
associations have, however, been organized under the old general Stock 
Companies Act. This Act has been amended and consolidated in 
Chapter 31 of the Statutes of 1912. In the Statutes of 1910 there is a 
provision which has been re-enacted in the Statutes of 1912, by which the 
provincial secretary may, under the seal of his rffice, have, use, exercise 
and enjoy any power, right or authority conferred by this Act on the 
Lieutenant-Governor but not those conferred on the Lieutenant- 
Govemor-in-Counctl Under this provision and the general clause which 
precedes it, 5 or more persons who have become subscribers to a memor¬ 
andum of agreement in due form, may obtain a certificate of incorpor¬ 
ation from the provincial secretary. A great deal of latitude as to con¬ 
stitution and byelaws, rules and regulations, etc., is peimitted. 

The Department of Agriculture with the consent of the Minister has 
adopted certain model bye-laws as a basis on which to form co-operative 
associations for the province. The bye-laws do not form part of the let¬ 
ters patent granted by the provincial secretary and can be amended at 
any time to suit the needs of the association and to meet individual cases 
and circumstances. 

§ 2. The co-operative saee of grain. 

The grain industry is the most important branch of agriculture in 
Canada and was the first to which co-operation was applied on a large scale. 
The chief provinces devoting their energies to grain growing are the three 
prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Associations of Grain Growers. — Early in the present century three 
great agricultural associations were formed in these provinces. The 
Saskatchewan Grain Growers' Association was established in 1901; and 
in the following year were formed the United Farmers of Alberta and the 
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^Manitoba Grain rTrowreis’ x\sM)eialion, the name of which was changed 
in 1920 to the United Tnmners of Manitoba. These as'sociations, each of 
which was incorp(»rated In an Act of the pro\dncial legislaturew’erepre¬ 
cluded from engaging in business by the clauses of their constitution. 
Their energies were directed in the main to watching legislation relative 
to the grain growers' interests, particularly that affecting the marketing, 
grading and distribution of their grain, and to suggesting to Parliament 
from time to time the passing of any new legislation to meet changing 
conditions and requirements. 

In 1915 the Saskatchewan Grain (Powers' Association obtained the 
necessary alterations to its charter in order to become a co-operative busi¬ 
ness association, dealing, purchasing and shipping the products of, and 
the supplies necessary for the farm. It is permitted to pledge its credit 
according to the methods usually adopted by any commercial company 
in the ordinary way of business, and in addition it may issue bonds or de¬ 
bentures, the only restriction being that the issue, sale and transfer 
thereof must be limited to members of the association, to registered 
agricultural co-operative associations, to associations having similar 
objects, and the members and shareholders of such associations. 

Since the Association started trading it has built up a big business, 
w’hich is carried on through its trading department at the head office in 
Regina. Its turnover in 1920 was $1,400,000, and in 1921 it was $900,000 
with a profit of S6,6i6. 

The Grain Growers' Grain Company . — In 1905 a committee was appoint¬ 
ed b}" the grain growers’ associations to study the question of market¬ 
ing, The result w^as the organization, in rgoO, under the Manitoba Joint 
Stock Companies’ Act, of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, Limited, 
for the purpose of doing a commission business, at that time in grain only. 
In view of the rapid development of its business the Company applied for 
Dominion incorporation and, in May 1911, was granted a Dominion Char¬ 
ier by Act of Parliament. By that Act the capital was fi-^ed at two mil¬ 
lion doUais dridded into shares of $25 each, no shareholder being allowejl 
to hold more than i|o shares. Only farmers or owners or lessees of ftirms, 
or their wives, could be shareholders, except by a resolution adopted by 
tw'o-thirds of the shareholders of the company. Each shareholder had but 
one vote. At the annual meeting, if the profits justified it, 8 per cent, wras 
paid on the par value of the subscribed capital stock. A certain sum 
was then placed to the reseiwe fund, and, if a surplus .still remained, it 
was distributed amongst the shareholders, on such a basis and in such pro¬ 
portion as the meeting determined. The reserve fund could be used, to¬ 
gether with other capital, in carrying on the business of the company. 

The objects of the companj’were “to produce, manufacture, import, 
export, buy, sell, deal in and deal with all cereals, fruits, vegetables, an¬ 
imal or other products of the farm, all products or by-products thereof, 
and all machinery", implements, goods, wares and merchandize which may 
be used in the production and manufacture of products of the farm, 
and all articles, substances and things which may be utilized in the said 
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production or in the maintenance, cultivation, improvement and develop¬ 
ment of farms; and without restricting the generality of the foregoing 
expressions, to cany on the business of a farmer in all its branches. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, — Five years 
later, the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company was formed on 
the initiative of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers' Association. It was 
incorporated in March 1911 by an Act of the Saskatchewan lyCgislature 
which gave it the power to construct, acquire, maintain and operate grain 
elevators within Saskatchewan, to buy and sell grain and generally to 
do all things incidental to the production, storing and marketing of 
grain. 

The capital stock of the company is not a fixed amount as is the case 
with ordinary companies; it may be changed from time to time by the Gov¬ 
ernment. This is because the Government advanced to the Company a 
large percentage of its subscribed capital and therefore retains control 
of the amount of stock the company may issue. The stock is divided 
into shares of fifty dollars which can he held only by farmers, and no per¬ 
son can hold more than twenty shares. Only 15 per cent, of the face value 
of the shares need be paid in cash; the remaining 85 per cent, is subject 
to call. The liability of a shareholder is limited to the amount of stock 
he holds. 

The central management is in the hands of a board of nine directors. 
Wide powers have been given to the Board of Directors because such a 
central body has a great advantage over a number of scattered units in 
such matters as selling the grain, employing the managers, inspecting 
elevators and records, purchasing building materials and supplies, making 
financial arrangements, etc. 

Any number of shareholders may request the Directors of the company 
to buy one of the elevators at their shipping point, or to build a new one. 
It must appear to the satisfaction of the Directors " that the amount of 
shares held by the supporters of the proposed elevator is at least equal to 
the value of the proposed elevator, that fifteen per cent, of the amount of 
such shares has been paid up and that the aggregate annual crop acreage 
of the said shareholders represents a proportion of not less than 2,000 acres 
for each 10,000 bushels of elevator capacity asked for. " These require¬ 
ments are designed to secure and retain the interest and support of a suffi¬ 
cient number of the actual grain growing farmers to ensure the success of 
the local elevator, even if no grain other than that of the shareholders 
were handled by the elevator. No pledge or guarantee of any kind is 
required of the shareholder; he is as much at liberty as any other fanner 
to ship his grain as he pleases 01 to sell to the highest bidder; his mteiest 
m the company, however, makes it practically certain that he will do 
his business through it. 

Each local elevator has a Board of Management consisting of five of 
the local shareholders dected annually. At all meetings of the supporters 
of the local devator each shareholder has one vote for each share hdd 
by him up to five. The local elevators are represented by ddegates at 
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the general meetings of the company; each delegate has but one vote and 
no proxies are allowed. 

For the work of organization the Act provides for a Government loan 
not exceeding S>6,ooo repa^^able in twenty annual instalments. The Gov¬ 
ernment advances to the company in aid of the acquisition or erection of 
any local elevator a sum not exceeding 85 per cent, of the estimated cost 
of the elevator. The company has wide borrowing powers on the security 
of the part of its stock that is not paid up, on the security of grain, and 
on real or personal property, etc. 

The balance remaining of the money earned by the company, after 
expenses of operating and maintaining the elevator and the amount due 
to the government on loans are paid, is distributed as follows : From 
net profits there may be paid to shareholders dividends not exceeding 10 
per cent. Any surplus over and above that but not exceeding 50 per cent, 
may at the company's discretion be paid {a) to the shareholders propor¬ 
tionately to the volume of business done, or (d) to the supporters of locals 
on the basis of aggregate relative net financial results of the respective 
locals* or (c) to the shareholders and supporters of locals according to 
each of the two preceding schemes 

In 1920 an Act to Amend an Act Respecting the Saskatchewan Co¬ 
operative Elevator Company, Limited, was passed. By this amending 
act power is taken to authorize the government from time to time and 
on such tenns and conditions as may be agreed on with the company to 
lend to the company for the purpose of aiding in the construction or 
extension of terminal elevators at points outside the province, or towards 
reimbursing tn the company moneyis already expended for that purpose, a 
sum not exceeding fifty per cent, of the cost or estimated cost of such 
elevators or of the extensions. 

While no amoimt is specified in this Act, it was stated in the Legisla¬ 
ture that it was proposed to advance one million dollars for which the 
Government would take a first mortgage on the entire plant including 
the hospital elevator. 

Table I (page 485) shows the progress of the company from 1911 to 
1921 inclusive. 

The report for the year ended 31 July 1921 states that a net profit 
is shown of $279,414, from which an 8 per cent, dividend was paid, leaving 
$167,430 in hand. 

During the period of control of grain marketing, some important 
services m connection with the work of the Country Elevator and Commis¬ 
sion Departments were suspended. These departments have now resumed 
thdx normal activity. During the year 1920-21 the Country Elevator 
Department handled 26,195,943 bushels of grain through the 320 elevators 
operated, an average of 8i,8fe bushels per elevator. In addition to the 
grain handled through the elevators, 1,794,494 bushels were shipped 
over the platfonns, making a total of 27,990,437 bushels. Of this total 
27,125,418 bushels, or about 97 per cent, of all the grain taken in at the 
country elevators, was handled by the Commission Department, The 
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Tabee I. — Staiistics of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company 
Limited, from 1911 to 1921. 



Year 


Number 
of clevatois 

At 31 July 

Bushels of gram 
handled during year 
ended 31 July 

Number 
of shareholders 
at 31 Julv 

IQII . . • • 



4 b i 


3,580 

iyi2 • • • 



140 

3,250,000 

(I) 

3913 ' • ■ 



137 

13,000,000 

9,000 

1914 • • • 



192 

19,465.290 

12,500 

igi 5 • 



210 

13,744,653 

15,000 

1916 . . • 


• * • • 

230 

43,000,000 

iS.ooo 

1917 • • ’ 



258 

34.558,637 

20,000 

1918 . 


• • • • * 

298 ' 

27,066,261 

22,000 

1919 • • • 



308 

21,841,556 

22,000 

1920 . . . 



324 j 

1 20,324,772 

22,000 

1921 . . • 



339 1 

27,990,437 

22,000 


(i) Figure not available. 


Terminal Elevator Department, in ciiarge of the terminal elevators at 
Fort William and Port Arthur handled 21,255,856 bushels; the report states 
that although the combined capacity of their terminal elevators constitutes 
only about roper cent, of the total available accommodation, approximately 
15 per cent, of all the grain received at Fort William and Port Arthur 
was handled by them. 

The Alberta Farmers^ Co-operative Elevator Company. — The example 
of Saskatchewan was soon followed by Alberta, where the United Farm¬ 
ers fomied in 1913 the Alberta Farmers' Co-operative Elevator Company. 
This was also incorporated by an Act of the provincial legislature. The 
incorporating Act embodies most of the provisions contained in that of 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company. The amount of capital 
is to be fixed from time to time by the lieutenant-Govemor-m-Coundl. 
A member cannot hold more than twenty shares of $60 each, and he has 
but one vote. The affairs of the company are managed by nine directors 
who constitute the Central Board of Management and may receive remun¬ 
eration. 

In addition to operatmg grain elevators the Company may buy 
and sell and generally do all things necessary to the production, storing 
and marketing of grain; it may act as commission or general agents 
for any person, company or corporation in the purchase, selling, storing 
and ddivery of any goods required by farmers. The Company could not 
start in business until twenty locals were organized. A local elevator may 
be organized by farmers owning or cultivating an annual grain crop acreage 
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of at least 6,000 acres tributary to any shipping point and subscribing tor 
an amount of stock c't least equal to the value of the proposed elevator, 
20 pel cent of the stock subscribed by shareholders desinng an elevator 
must be paid pnoi to the election 01 acquisition by the company of such 
elevator, and the lemainmg 80 per cent iivithin four years from the date 
of subscription The local Board of Management consists of five directors 
elected by the local shareholders, who also elect three delegates, or such 
other number of delegates as the Company by bye-law may determine, to 
attend the general meetings of the Company At the meetings of the 
local shareholders as well as the meetmgs of the compan^’^ member^ 
have a vote for each shaie which they hold The local Board of Manage¬ 
ment have such powers and duties as are determined by the bye-laws 
of the Company or as may be delegated to the Board by the Di- 
rectois 

Provisions is made for loans at 5 per cent from the Government for 
the purpose of aiding m the acquisition, erection, extension or re-modelling 
of any elevator, the loan not to exceed 85 per cent, of the estimated cost 
Out of the surplus profits the Company may pay a dividend not exceeding 
8 per cent Fiom the balance a certam amount, as the directois decide, 
shall be placed to a reserve fund. The remainder is divided amongst the 
shareholders and patrons on a pro rata basis according to the business 
transacted through the company by each 

The United Gram Growers, Limited. — The Grain Growers' Giain 
Company, Limited, and the Alberta Farmers' Co-opeiative Elevator Com¬ 
pany, Limited, were amalgamated in 1917, the combined company being 
known as the United Grain Growers, Limited The Head Office of the 
company is at Winmpeg The company includes about 330 local associa¬ 
tions and the total membership at 31 August 1920 was 35,929 Only 
persons who are farmers or owners or lessees of farms, or their wives, 
are ehgible to hold shares in the company and no shareholder may hold 
more '^an one hundred shares In no case is a shareholder entitled to more * 
than one vote and voting by proxy is not allowed The authorized 
capital stock is five million dollars divided mto shares of twenty-five 
dollars eadi The afiairs of the company are managed by a boaid of twelve 
directors, elected for three years Any shareholder owning one share in 
his own right and not in arrears with any call may be elected a director. 
The executive committee consists of a President, First Vice-President 
and three directors. Locals of the company are formed by the company 
directors who have the power to define the territorial liiffits of the local. 
No local must ha-ve less than forty shareholders who must have subscribed, 
among them, not less than two hundred and sixty-seven shares. A board 
of five members manages the business of the locd Each local is entitled 
to send one delegate to the annual and other meetings of the company, 
but any local having a membership of 188 or more may send two 
delegates 

The following table gives some details of the two primary companies 
and of the amalgamated company 
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Tabie II — Comparative Statement of the Gram Growers' Gram Company 
Limited, and the Alheita Fanners' Co-operative Elevator Company, 
Limited and of the two Companies when Amalgamated under the Name 
of the United Giain Growers, Limited, 1906-1920. 


c^mpTHics 

Shares 1 

allotted 1 

Capit U 
subscribed | 

Capit , 

paid up 1 

Gram 

receipts 

Frofitb 

THl Giam Giowus’ (iiain 



$ 

Bushels 

$ 

Companj, Limited 

T September 1906 

I 000 

25,000 

5.000 

_ 


3) June 1907 

i,85j 

46,325 

11,795 

2,340,000 

790 

1908 

2 y,2 

73,300 

20,385 1 

4,090,541 

30,190 

1^09 

-SIS 

188,950 

120,708 ' 

7,643,146 

52,902 

1910 

14.n1 

353,275 

292,957 

1 TO,'132,645 

95,663 

IQII 

24,602 

615,050 

492,062 

18,845,305 

69.575 

) I )12 

27,321 

1 683,000 

586,472 

1 27,775,000 

1 121,014 

31 August 1913 . j 

1 32,500 

809,950 

645.362 

29,975,000 

164,333 

) 1^14 I 

I ^2,477 

1,061,025 

771.409 

29,920,225 

151,081 

) iyi5 

1 47 076 

1,199,400 

1 867, (22 

18 821,402 

226,963 

) 1916 

1 57,605 

1,440,160 

1,073,180 

48,375,120 

572,804 

) 1117 . 

1 68,230 

1,705,700 

1.357,382 

27,722,552 

607,899 

The Albata Farmeib’ 






Co operative Ble\at- 
01 Company, Limit 
ed 





1 

30 June 1914 

9,428 

565 680 

101,639 

3,774.3961 17,216 

31 July 1915 

12,127 

727,620 

1 163,809 

5,039,100 

28,826 

31 August i<)i6 

11.333 

859,980 

301,737 

‘ 19.3^0,556 

1 282,484 

51 August I )t7 

21,327 

1,291,620 

1 563,689 

16,375.333 

236 502 

United < train Groweis, 
Limiteil 

SI August 191S 

1 1^13,012 

2,891,050 

2,159,763 

' 29,879,672 

4(1 760 

1919 

no 088 

2,092,200 

2,415 185 

22,203,007 

1 (8.549 

1920 

1 125,208 

3,130,200 

2608 547 

24,503,237 

^ 463,676 


The following figures show the number of elevators and flour ware¬ 
houses owned by the company at 31 August 1920 



AlbciH 

SasLatcheuan 

Manitoba 

lotal 

Elevators . . . 

150 

36 

32 

218 

Flour warehouses. 

148 

30 

55 

233 


In addition, the company leased 129 elevatois in IVIanitoba 
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The company also operates two terminal elevators at the head of Lake 
Superior. The structure at Port Arthur holds 720,000 bushels and is 
owned by the company; the other, at Fort William, is leased from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and has a capacity of 2,500,000 
bushels. 

The report of the United Grain Growers, Ltd., for 1920-21 shows that 
the profits for the year were $233,743 (subject to government taxes) as 
compared with $467,676 for the previous year. A 6 % dividend, amount¬ 
ing to $161,709 was paid to the shareholders. A special reserve of 
$50,000 was set up for contingencies and the sum of $4,000 was transferred 
to the general reserve of the company which now totals $1,765,000. The 
shareholders* capital and surplus amounted to $5,196,556. The paid-up 
capital was $2,765,685. 

The Charter of the Company gives it very wide powers, so that, if 
foimd desirable, the company may legally expand its business activities 
in almost any interest of its shareholders. It has a farm machinery and 
supplies purchasing department and a live stock department, as well as 
the following subsidiary companies 

1. The Grain Growers* Export Co., Incorporated, of New York, 
organized under the New York State Laws. This company deals chiefly 
in United States grain and in 1920-21 earned a profit of rather less than 
$250,000. 

2. The Grain Growers* Export Co., Ltd., incorporated under the laws 
of Canada, with head office in Winnipeg. This company is under the super¬ 
vision of the Manager of the New York company. It did considerable 
business in 1920-21 and earned a profit of $132,000. Some of the export 
business was handled through Vancouver. 

3. The Grain Growers* Guide Publishing Co., Ltd., which publishes 
the official organ of the United Grain Growers, Ltd., and owns the Public 
Press, Ltd., by which it is printed. It has lately entered into an agreement 
with the Nova Scotia Apple Growers, Ltd., and the United Fanners* Co¬ 
operative, Ltd., of New Brunswick, for the issue of a paper under the name 
of the United Farmers' Guide. 

4. The United Grain Growers* Sawmills, Ltd., which was formed 
for the cutting of lumber and its supply to the shareholders. In 1920-21 
logging operations were discontinued and expenses will be kept at a 
minimum until such time as the cost of logging has come down to a 
point at which lumber can be manufactured at a profit. 

5. The United Grain Growers* Securities Company, Ltd., which 
writes various kinds of insurance and operates a land commission agency. 

6. The United Grain Growers (B. C.), Ltd., was formed for various 
purposes. Its main business was the distribution of supplies to British 
Columbia farmers. It has alro a live stock branch which handled 3,540 
carloads of live stock in 1918, 5,257 carloads in 1919 and 5,654 carload 
in 1920. In 1920-21, the company was carried on at a loss and was 
accordingly disposed of. 

Efforts to Or^amze a Wheat Poof.—In 1919 the wheat crop of Canada 
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was handled by the Canadian Wheat Board. In 1920 this control was 
discontinued and in consequence a plan was promulgated by the co-opera¬ 
tive grain growers whereby the control should be taken by them. The 
matter wavS discussed at a meeting of the Canadian Council of Agriculture 
held in July 1920, and a committee, composed of the president of the Unit¬ 
ed Fainiers of Alberta, the Manager of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Ele¬ 
vator Company and the Manager of the United Grain Growers, Limited, 
was formed to enquire into the feasibility of the plan. This committee, 
the Wheat Markets Committee, reported favourably and it was decided to 
form a committee consisting of one representative each from the United 
Farmers of Alberta, the Saskatchewan Giain Growers’ Association, the 
United Farmers of Manitoba, the United Farmers of Ontario and two 
representatives each from the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Com¬ 
pany and the United Grain Growers, Limited. This committee of eight 
was given power to select a ninth member. The committee was asked 
to make arrangements for the formation of a wheat marketing agency, 
to negotiate with the co-operative grain companies for the use of their 
facilities to any extent necessary for handling the wheat in the pool, to 
take the necessary steps to secure incorporation and to work out the details 
for financing the pool. 

In addition to their report on the plan, the Wheat Markets Committee 
presented a draft agreement for consideration such as it was proposed to 
ask the grain growers of Canada to sign. The draft suggested that the 
central selling agency should be known as the United Farmers’ Grain Cor¬ 
poration and that it should be a non-profit undertaking with its principal 
office at Winnipeg. The first clause bound the growers to deliver to the 
corporation for sale all the wheat grown by them at any place in Canada 
for five years. The corporation was to agree to sell the wheat at the best 
prices obtainable and to pay the whole amount received less handling, 
grading and selling charges. The corporation was to be authorized to 
establish selling, statistical or other agencies in any city in the world. 
The growers were to agree to deliver to or at the order of the corporation 
all wheat and the warehouse receipts covering it, when and where directed 
by the corporation. The corporation was to be given power to borrow money 
on the wheat delivered to it for sale and to exercise all the rights of 
ownership without limitation. The growers were to bind themsdves to 
pay a forfeit of a certain amount per bushel on all grain sold other 
than through the corporation. It was agreed that the contracts signed 
would not become effective until the corporation had obtained similar 
contracts covering at least 6o per cent, of the wheat crop, approximately 
10 million acres of wheat. 

At first it was hoped to form the corporation in time to market the 
1921 wheat crop, but this was not found possible owing to the size of the 
scheme and the many difficulties to be overcome and at the end of 
1921 the Canadian Council of Agriculture decided not to proceed with 
the project but to adc the federal government to re-appoint the Wheat 
Board. 
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§ 3 Co-operative eive stock marketing 

The piincipal centreb of the live stock industry- of Canada are the pro¬ 
vinces of Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan, and it is in these three pro¬ 
vinces that the co-operative organization of shipping, grading, stock 
yarding and marketing has been most largely developed. It has also been 
organized, however, in the Maritime Provinces (Nova Scotia, New Bruns¬ 
wick and Prince Edward Island) and recently an export cattle-pool cover¬ 
ing the whole of Canada has been formed by the United Grain Growers, 
Limited. 

Ontario. 

Co-operative live stock shipping in Ontario started in 1914 but it is 
only since 1917 that the movement has reached any proportions. 

The following suggestions, rules and regulations were advanced by 
the Co-operation and Markets Branch of the Ontario Department of Agri¬ 
culture and govern the co-operative shipping and marketing of live stock 
in the province : 

(1) Where there is already a business organization of farmers in the 
district suitable for the purpose, the shipping of live stock should be co¬ 
ordinated with such, and a special live stock department of the company 
established. Care should be taken not to over-organize the district, espe¬ 
cially with a multiplicity of business organizations. 

(2) Some most successful shipping is done by farmers' clubs. Here 
also a special committee should be appointed to handle the business. 

(3) Where there are no local organizations through which to work, 
a special live stock shipping association might be formed. 

It was recommended, that, in any event, a simple set of rules such as 
the following should be adopted: 

Name. — This organisation shall be called the.Live Stock 

Shipping Association. 

Objects. — The object shall be to market live stock in carload lots, 
and to buy and sell feeds in wholesale quantities. 

Members. — Any farmer in.district may become a member 

by paying the annual membership fee and agreeing to abide by all the 
rules governing the association. A member may be expelled for cause 
by the members in general meeting. 

Fee. — Each member shall pay an annual membership fee of $5, 
which fee may be retained by the association if the member fails to abide 
by any rule, or rules, of the association. The decision as to retaining such 
fee, or fees, shall be with the members in general meeting. 

CommiUee. A committee of 3 members shall be appointed to have 
charge of all live stock shipping by the association. 

Manager. — A manager shall be appointed by the committee, and 
he shall be paid a commission of i^^ % of the selling price of the stock 
sold, or at the rate of. . cents per head of hogs and. . cents per 
head of cattle. 
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Duties of Manager. — The manager shall make arrangements for 
all shipments, weigh and (where possible) grade each member's shipment, 
load cars, and sell cars under the direction of the committee, and make re- 
tiims to members. 

Shipping Day. — The committee shall designate the shipping days, 
or, if the supply warrants it, regular shipping days. Each member having 
stock to ship shall notify the manager, at least 3 days previous to the 
day of shipment, as to the number and Idnd of stock he will have for such 
shipment. 

Delivery of Stock. — Each member shall deliver on shipping day the 
number of live stock agreed upon with the manager beforehand. Each 
member shall mark his cattle with a mark designated by the manager. 

Grading. — The manager shall grade all hogs delivered into one of 
the following grades : Heavies, Selects, Eights, Sows or Stags Each 
member's cattle shall be marked and sold separately. 

Losses. — Any losses not covered by the regular charges shall be met 
out of the general funds of the association. 

Payment to Members for Stock. — The manager shall sell all stock for 
cash and shall first deduct the total expenses from the total amount re¬ 
ceived for each shipment. The remainder of the money received shall 
be paid to the members in proportion to the value of each member's ship¬ 
ment. The manager shall make all payments by cheque as soon as 
practicable. 

Auditors. — The association shall appoint two auditors who shall audit 
the accounts of the manager as soon as practicable after each shipment. 

Changing Rules. — These rules may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
in the affirmative of the members present at any regular meeting. 

To these rules, others might be added regarding meetings, quorum, 
voting, etc., if thought desirable. 

With regard to methods of management, the following suggestions 
were made: 

Capital. — A live stock shipping association can be successfully 
handled without capital, if members are willing to wait for returns until 
after the sale is made. This is usually only a few days after shipment, and 
is no hardship. If cattle or hogs are sold on the stockyards, the cheque 
in payment is made at the time of sale, and returns can be made to memb^ 
almost immediately. When capital is used to pay members at the time 
of delivery of their hogs or cattle, care should be taken to make such pay¬ 
ment low enough to provide for all expenses, shrinkage, losses, price 
changes, etc. Preferably, however, no capital should be used and members 
paid actual money received for their stock, less expenses. 

Grading. — It is essential that all shipments of hogs should be graded, 
and each grade sold separatdy. This does not mean that only select hogs 
be shipped, but if inferior hogs be shipped they should be sold as such. 
A select hog is one weighing 185 to 220 lbs., of the bacon t3rpe and properly 
finished. An endeavour should be made to prevent members shipping 
unfinished hogs. 
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Manager, — It would in many instances be desirable to interest one 
of the local buyers of the district in this co-operative shipping to obtain his 
services as manager. The manager should at least occasionally accompany 
shipments to market. 

Payment to Manager, — The manager may be paid a commission, 
say of I % % of the sale price of the live stock or so much per head on the 
following suggested scale. Cattle over i,ooo lbs., $i; Cattle 500—1,000 
lbs , 75 cents ; Cattle under 500 lbs., 50 cents ; Calves, 15 cents; Hogs, 
10 cents; Sheep, 10 cents. The preferable method is perhaps the per¬ 
centage basis, as requiring less book-keeping. 

Method of Sale, — The stock may be sold, (a) F. O. B. shipping point, 
(h) weighed oflE cars, or (c) watered and fed. Stock may be sold direct 
to packing house or through a commission firm on the stockyards. The 
more desirable method for continuous shipments is to sell through a com¬ 
mission firm, as the stock is sold on a competitive market and usually 
brings its actual market value on the day of sale. 

Fixed charges, — Fixed charges in the Stock Yards market are: 
Unloading, $i per car for cattle and hogs; Yardage, hogs and sheep 6 cents ; 
cattle and calves 10 cents; Feed, varies; Insurance, 10 cents per car; 
Commission, $8 per single deck, $13 per double deck, for hogs and sheep, 
$13 per car of cattle. 

The following example of a member's shipping statement was also 
given by the Department of Agriculture: 

.UVE STOCK SHIPPING ASSOCIATION. 

Shipping Statement, 


yame of Shipper — John Smith Guelph, Out., Aug, i6th 

Addresi — (^elph, R. R. N®. 4. Shipment N®. 4. 


N». 

Class of Stock 

1 

Mark 

1 

Wt. at Shipping 
Point 

1 

Selling Wt. 

Price 

Returns 

3 

1 

Cattle 

X ^ 

3060 

1 3030 

15 c. 

1 

1 $434-5o 




• 

1 

1 

I 

Total... 

1 — 

S 454.50 


Freight..$ 1.92 

1 Selling chgs . . . . i.So 

i Feed . .72 

Charges deducted. Yardage. 75 

J Unloadmg. .12 

I Insurance . . .01 

I Mgr. comm. 2.40 

Res. Fund. i.i^ 

Total . . $ 8.85 $ 8.85 


Balance due . . $ 445.65 
Kudosed dud cheque for this amount. 
John Wilson, IVianager. 
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The charge noted in the above statement called reserve hmd is for the 
purpose of covering any accidents in shipments whilst the stock is still 
in possession of the association. To cover such loss in transit the usual 
method is co assess each member so much per animal shipped, some clubs 
charging 15 cents per head for cattle and 5 cents per head for hogs and 
sheep. 

The most important co-operative livestock marketing association in 
Ontario is the United Farmers’ Co-operative Company of Ontario. In 
1914 the company started to take consignments of Uve stock from the local 
farmers’ associations and to sell them through one of the commission firms 
which had a seat on the Live Stock Exchange. In 1919 the company pur¬ 
chased its own seat on the Exchange, organized its own commission de¬ 
partment and started to take shipments direct. The first shipments were 
received in February 1919. The progress made by this department is 
shown by the fact that in the first two weeks of February 1919 it handled 
33 cars of live stock, valued at $79,919, and in the corresponding two weeks 
of February’’ 1920, 197 cars of live stock, valued at $463,000, were handled. 
In all in 1920 the live stock department did a business of over 8 ^ miUion 
dollars and handled 247,800 head of live stock including 71,900 cattle, 
19,400 calves, 85,300 hogs and 71,094 sheep. In spite of the fact that there 
had been a decrease of 68,300 in the number of head of live stock passed 
through the yards in that year the United Farmers showed an increase 
of 26,300 head over the amount handled in 1919, their share of the bus¬ 
iness done in the yards at Toronto and Montreal being about one quarter 
of the total. The profit of the company at the Montreal Stock Yards 
in 1920 amounted to $742 ; these yards, however, were only used by the 
company for a few monlks. At the Union Stock Yards, the profits made 
in 1920 and 1921 were $21,707 and $17,419 respectively. 

The United Farmers' Co-operative Company of Ontario has other 
activities to which we shall have occasion to refer. The shareholders num¬ 
ber 19,000. The management of the company is in the hands of 
a board of directors, about 35 in number, chosen at the annual meetings 
by representatives of the shareholders who are group’ed by ridings. 
The company has grown rapidly of late years; in 1914 the turnover 
was $33,000 ; in 1915, $226,000; in 1916, $410,385; in 1917, $918,197 ; 
in 1918, $1,765,378 ; in 1919, $8,500,000; and in 1920, $19,500,000. In 
1921 the company suffered a gross loss of $388,597; of this loss 
$159,499 was in trading. However, all departments did not suffer a loss ; 
the head office made a trading profit of $4,433, the West Toronto 
Live Stock Branch a profit of $17,419 and the Toronto Creamery $31,222. 
In 1920 the profits amounted to $57,176 out of which a dividend of 7 
per cent, was declared, but no patronage dividend was paid. In 1921 
no dividend at all was paid. The company's authorized capital is $1,250,000 
and the subscribed capital is $1,195,150 of which $871,406 is paid up. 

The co-operative live stock shippers of Grey County have departed 
somewhat from the usual method of receiving their returns from the 
company. The returns are divided between the individual owners of the 
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Stock by the compau^-’s agency at the Toronto stock yards and the amount 
due is paid into the bank in Grey Count3\ The bank then issues cheques 
to the membeib, deducting for the association the percentage decided 
upon for the reserve fund. 

Saskatchewan, 

The first step towards the organization of co-operative marketing of 
live stock in Saskatchewan was taken by the Provincial Department 
of Agriculture which published a bulletin in 1913 explaining the method of 
co-operative marketing and the benefits to be obtained therefrom. As a 
result nine incorporated co-operative stock marketing associations were 
organized in 1914 and this number had increased to 54 by 1920, exclusive 
of the unincorporated locals of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers' Associa¬ 
tion. The rules and regulations of the Saskatchewan stock marketing 
associations are similar to those adopted in the Province of Ontario. 

In Table III ate shown the number of registered associations market¬ 
ing stock and the quantity sold from 1914 to 1920. 


Table III. — Number of Registered Live Stock Marketing Associations 
in Saskatchewan and Quantity of Stock Sold, 1914 to 1920, 


Year 

Number 

of associations 

Live btock 

Number of cars Value 

1 

1914 . 


30 

42,03^ 

1915 . 

TO 

140 

150,513 

. 

23 

241 

323,171 

1917 . 

35 

548 

1 1,050,285 

igiS. . 

50 

750 

1,432,000 

1919 • • . 

5 f 

784 

1,576,083 

1920. 

54 

1 912 

1,429,300 

L _ 


In 1921 the number of associations increavsed to 60; in addition there 
are several unincorporated groups which employ the same methods. 

In Table IV (page 495) are summarized special reports from ii 
typical associations in 1919- 

From this table it will be seen that an average saving of 73 cents 
per pound was realized by marketing co-operatively. 

A few years ago the attention of the Co-operative Organization Branch 
of the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture was drawn to the fact 
that several associations were making a practice of sending a new man 
down to market with each consignment, shareholders frequently taking 
turns in accompanying shipments. The Branch pointed oxtt that this 
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Tabee — Simimary of Special Reports of Eleven Typical Co-operative 
Live Stock Marketing Associations in the Province of Saskatchewan, 
1918. 


1 

Name 

Number 

oi 

Number 

of 

Weight 

1 

1 

Saving 

Amouat 

1 

cais 

shippers 

per lb. 

saved 

' 

■ - 

~ “i 

IbZ 

cents 

1 

Dubec (jrfain Growers’ Association, Limited 

6 

— 

110,200 

v. 

551 

Grenfell Grain Growers’ Association, Limited 

I 

— 

18,380 

I 

T84 

Guernsey Co operative Association, Limited 

8 

17 

148,210 

I 

1,482 

Levan Grain Growers’ Association, Limited. 
Recanville Grain Growers’ Association, 

4 

38 

73,590 

3/4 

552 

Limited.. 

10 

90 

175,740 

tV* 

2,636 

Rozilee Co operative Association, Limited . 

29 

580 

559,221 

3/8 

3,493 

Speers Grain Growers* Association, Limited 
Waucbope Giain Growers* Association, Li¬ 

5 

42 

105,845 

1V2 

1,588 

mited . 

2 

7 

35,440 

V4 

89 

Welwyn Grain (Growers’ Association, Limited 
Wilton Co operative Trading Association, 

8 

— 

136,670 

I 

1,367 

Limited. . . | 

68 

200 

1,371,240 


6.856 

Young Grain Growers’ Association, Limited. 

18 

— 

197,220 

iV* 

2,958 


159 

— 

2.931,765 

— 

21,758 


practice, if continued, would seriously interfere with the success of the 
associations, for the reason that in many cases the parties accompanying 
the stock would look upon the marketing of the whole consignment as a 
secondary consideration, their personal business at the market being of 
greater importance, and that consequently the stock would be neglected 
in transit and sold to poor advantage. For the greatest success it is ne¬ 
cessary that the same party should accompany every shipment so as 
to become familiar with the markets and experienced in the business. 

To encourage the organi:sation of live stock marketing the Co-opera¬ 
tive Organization Branch supplies each new association free of charge with 
a set of receipt and account forms, sufi&dent to record their marketing for 
one year, together with a bulletin explaining how the accounts should 
be kept. 

At the 1918-19 session of the Provincial Legislature, following the 
report of a Royal Commission on the marketing of live stodk and live stock 
products in Saskatchewan, steps were taken to establish two incorporated 
central live stock markets at Moose Jaw and Prince Albert. The capital 
stock of each of these companies was originally placed at $100,000, di¬ 
vided into $100 shares, with the proviso that half the stock must be hdd 
by agriculturists. The legislation further provided that as soon as $60,000 
worth of stock had been subscribed and half of that amount paid up, the 
shareholders might meet and elect their directors and commence business. 
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Dividends were not to exceed 8 per cent, on tiie paid up capital, and profits 
in excess of this amount were to be put in a stock yards reserve account. 
One third of the cost of the buildings erected at each of the yards was to 
be paid by the government on evidence that the company possessed 
enough paid up capital to furnish the other two thirds. 

The real and personal property was made exempt from taxation for 
municipal or provincial purposes for a period of five years, dating from 
I January 1920. 

The report of the Southern Saskatchewan Co-operative Stock Yards, 
Moose Jaw, for the year ending 30 April 1920, the first year of operation, 
stated that a very favourable market for cattle, hogs and sheep had already 
been established, and in addition to this an active horse market had been 
created and a number of successful auction sales of horses had been held 
at the yards. To accommodate this department, additional stabling for 65 
head of horses, and a comfortable, commodious, heated and covered sale 
ring were to be built in the summer of 1920. 

By the original charter the amount of stock was fixed at $100,000, 
but very soon the directors realizing the possibilities of extension, asked 
the government to increase the stock to $300,000, and this increase was 
authorized. 

During the five months ending 30 April 1920 — the first five months 
of their operations — these yards handled 486 cars containing 5,667 
cattle, 122 calves, 12,334 bogs, 2,680 sheep and 2,087 horses. Of this 
quantity of stock the greater amount was marketed within the province, 
the local abattoirs providing a ready market. 

In addition to accommodation for horses, the selling of which we men¬ 
tion below, the company proposes to build a dipping vat, a hay shed, and 
additional chutes and trackage for loading and unloading. 

The Northern Saskatchewan Co-operative Stock Yards, Dtd., at Prince 
Albert, erected its exchange building and stock yards in the summer 
of 1919, the area covered being 51^ acres of land. The yards are admir¬ 
ably located with respect to railway service. The construction of the 
yards is modem in every detail, and at present provide accommodation in 
covered and open pens for 100 cars of stock. In addition to these pens 
there is a sales bam that will stable 80 head of live stock, and a sales pav¬ 
ilion 100 feet long and 50 feet broad. 

The supply of live stock is greater than the local demand, and con¬ 
siderable livestock is shipped to Vancouver and eastern and southern 
points. 

The total value of live stock passing through the Northern and the 
Southern Saskatchewan Co-operative Stock Yards during the year ending 
30 April 1921 was $7,380,000. 

With a view to finding a profitable home market for surplus farm horses 
the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture arranged, in 1919, a series 
of co-operative horse sales. The sales were arranged in circuits, the ar¬ 
rangements for the sales being in the hands of the local agricultural 
society at the point where the sale was to be held. Either the sales took 
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the form of auctions, all animals for sale being listed with the secretary 
of the society and sold for cash or on such terms as the society’s directors 
considered advisable, settlements being made through the secretary, or 
fanners having horses for sale could bring their animals to the town and 
deal privately with the buyers in attendance. 


Quebec, 


Several of the sheep breeders’ and wool producers’ co-operative asso¬ 
ciations in the Province of Quebec sell sheep co-operatively, their managing 
secretaries often being the agricultural representatives of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

Sheep are sold by auction on the county fair ground or in other cen¬ 
tres convenient to the members of the associations, or are shipped by car¬ 
loads to the Montreal market. They are graded as follows at the various 
loading points and sold as such: 


Xambs 

1 — 70 to 100 lbs. 

2 — 100 lbs. and more. 
NO 3 — 70 lbs. and less. 
Ram lambs, all weights. 


.«heep 

NO I — 100 to 140 lbs. 

NO 2 — 140 lbs and more. 
NO 3 — 100 lbs. and less. 
Rams, all weights. 


Each farmer is handed by the manager a weighing and grading cer¬ 
tificate for the animals offered for sale. The grading is done in the pre¬ 
sence of the farmers. This S3^em has the advantage of encouraging the 
farmers to finish their sheep better before placing them on the market. 

The associations charge from 8 to 10 cents for each sheep sold. When 
shipments are made to the Montreal market, the farmer receives i 34 to 
2 cents less per pound as there must be deducted from the selling price 
the commission paid to the selling agent, the cost of freight and the 
shrinkage in weight during transit. 

The total value of sheep sold by six of these associations in 1918 
amounted to $36,545. Through these co-operative sales the farmers have 
received &om i to 2 cents more per pound than through the local buyers. 

Apart from the sheep-breeders’ associations there was practically no 
organization for the sale of live stock in the Province of Quebec before 1918. 
In order to improve matters in this connection the Quebec Earmers' Central 
Co-operative Association (or as it was then called, the Quebec Cheese- 
makers’ Agricultural Co-operative Association) (i), began to grade and 
sell for its members, by carloads only, all kinds of live stock. 


(i) The name of this assodation was changed in 1920 when it largely increased the 
scope of its operations. It was organized in 19x0, hy the Quebec Dairy Society, and as 
the original name implies, it first started as a co-operative cheese-making assodation. 
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The live stock shipments are made from the localities where the local 
associations are operating or from the co-operative slaughter houses of 
St. Valier or Princeville managed by the Association. All the animals are 
weighed and numbered at the loading points, and a copy of the weigh 
sheet with the bill of lading is forwarded by mail to the Association. The 
numbering of the animals makes the work of grading easier. The owner 
receives the amount due to him as well as a grading certificate, contain¬ 
ing valuable information as to. the defects noted and the way to correct 
such defects. 

A charge of 2 % % is made on the sale of live animals in carloads, 
which includes in addition to shipment expenses, food given in Montreal 
and insurance. 

During 1918 the Association handled about 125 carloads of animals 
of all kinds, i. e. 6,900 head. The total amount realized by the sales was 
$152,951. 

The Maritime Provinces. 

In the spring of 1919, in order to introduce co-operative live stock 
marketing in the Maritime Provinces of Canada, viz. Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, the Dominion Department of Agri¬ 
culture demonstrated the benefits of this type of marketing by entering 
into an agreement with the farmers of a district near Bathurst, New 
Brunswick, to . prepare and arrange for the co-operative sale of their 
sheep on the open market in the autumn of that year. The first ship¬ 
ment dealt 'with was 26 carloads of lambs and sheep and very g^x>d 
results ^ere obtained from the sale. In 1920 the scope of this work was 
enlarged to include cattle and hogs. 

In many cases new organizations had to be formed, but wherever 
there was a society, club or any farmers’ organization suitable to handle 
the .work, advantage was taken of it. Farmers accompanied every ship¬ 
ment — one man to every three or four cars — and many have now suffi¬ 
cient knowledge to take over this work from the Government. All 
stock was sold according to grade, and the receipts, after all expenses were 
deducted, were sent to the secretaries of the local shipping associations, 
together with a statement giving details showing the amount due to each 
consignor. No money whatever was handled by the Department officials; 
they rendered assistance and directed the movement. ^ . 

Table V (page 499) gives details of corbp^rative live stock marketing 
in the, Maritime Provinces in 1920. 

The United ^din Growers' Live Sioc^k, Department and Cattle Pool. 

Tables VI and VII (pages' 4^-and 500) show the totaT number of 
cars bandit by the Uve sto^ departoent of the United Grain Growers, 
T/imited,. at the various, stock yards (luring the year , ended , 31 August 
: rgaa: and the composition of the cars in the two years 1918-19 and. 

'':ri9i9r2b.-v-v ' ' r ^ 
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Table V. — Co-operative Live Stock Marketing, 
in the Maritime Provinces, 1920 . 



Number 

of cai^ 

Total number 

of head 

Revenue 

Sheep: 



9 

Nova Scotia . - ‘. 

19 % 

5,269 

36,416 

New Brunswick.. 

55 % 

4,607 

39,416 

‘d Island .. 

49 % 

1,791 

14,711 

Total . . . 

125 

11,667 

90,543 


Hogs; 

New Brunswick. 

Prince Edward Island. 

Total . . . 

ys 

21 Vz 

29 

L 398 

1,320 

44,058 

22 

1.427 

45,378 

Cattle; 




Nova Scotia. 

24 % 

784 

22,148 

New Brunswick. 

22 % 

651 

21,117 

FTin< 3 e Bdwaid Island 

6 

152 

5,839 

Total ... 

53 . 

1.587 

49,104 

Total live stock . . . 

200 

14,681 

185,025 


Table VI. — Live Stock handled by the Live Stock Department 
of the United Grain Growers, Limited^ 1918 . 



Carloads bandied 

on 

wnfjgnment 

Carloads of stockers 
and feeders 
bought on order 

Total carloads 

Calgary 

1,463 

167, 

,1,630 

IStoonioh . .. • • • • • ■ • • 

960 

19 

979 " 

Winnip^ ,. ; ■ • ... • 

2,510 

402 

2,9t2 

Moose Jaw . . . . . . ^ . 

^ 93 


.93 

Prince Alb^ . . , . . . ; . . 

\ 38 ,' ■ 

2 

; ; . 40 - 

^Total 

5.064 

/' 59 r 

5.654:' 
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Tabi,:® VIT. — Comfosition of the Cars of Live Stock handled by the Live 
Stock Depailment of the United Gram Growerii, Limited, in 1918-19 
and ioi()-20. 


1 1918 19 1 

1 1 

1919-20 

Increase (4 ) 
or dcae<ist (—) 

Carloads luiuUed 

5,257 

SAS^ 

+ 

3 Q 7 

No. of cattle. 

77,968 

103,624 

+ 

25,656 

No of hogs. . .... 

108,066 

53,219 

— 

50,717 

No. ot sheep. 

12,681 

18,605 

+ 

5,924 


$ 



$ 

Revenue . . 

90.594 


+ 

18,850 

Expenses. 

91,671 

92,056 

+ 

385 

Net profit or loss.... 

1,077 (los?) 

17,388 (proei) 


18,465 


The offices at Moose Jaw and Prince Alberc were opened during the 
year 1919-1920. 

In the middle of 1921 a director and the treasurer of the United Grain 
Growers, Limited, visited Great Britain to study the live stock marketing 
conditions. Their report stated that, first, the chilled meat industry did 
not provide a safe and satisfactory mean? of exporting the surplus live 
stock from Western Canada; secondly, the removal of the British Embargo 
against Canadian cattle could not be looked for in time to assist Canadian 
producers in the disposal of their stock, and thirdly, any permanent scheme 
for shipping live cattle would require to be of a co-operative nature. 

The report went on to say that the best solution seemed to be the 
formation of a cattle export company, but that this could not be formed 
in time for the 1921 season. 

In consequence, an export cattle pool was fonned by the United Grain 
Growers. The proposal was for shippers at country points to send co-oper¬ 
ative shipments collected and sliipped in the usual manner and sent to the 
United Grain Growers, Ltd, at Montreal. 

The accepted cattle would be graded at Montreal and initial cash 
payment made as follows: Nos. i, 2, and 3 steers, 4, 3% and 3 cents pei 
pound respectively, heifers 3 cents per pound, cows 2 cents and bulls 
2 cents per pound. After grading and payment, shippers would be given 
participation certificates. These certificates would indicate the weight 
and quality supplied by the individual to whom the certificate is issued 
and the amount of cash advance made. The participation certificate 
issued by the company would not be negotiable. 

From the time the cattle were graded the identity of the individual 
contribution would be lost. Steers, heifers, cows and bulls would be 
separately pooled. In each pool the gross selling price, minus cash ad- 
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vances and expenses, would be divided equally amongst contiibiitors to 
that particular pool on the basis of live weight supplied. In the case ol 
steers the second payment would be the same for all three grades, the 
difference having been adjusted in the advance payment. 

§ 4. Co-oPFR.vnvH B MR\nNG. 

Dairying is one of the oldest and has now become one of the most 
important of the indiistries of Canada Co-operative dairy companies 
have been in operation for many years but it is only recently that the 
movement has become important. In the following table we give a 
classification of butter and cheese factories in Canada according to their 
character of organization. 


Table VIII. — Butter and Cheese Factories in Canada, 
Classified according to Character of Organization, 1920. 


Piovjjice 

Co^puativc 

IndiMduolb 
and 1 

partneiahipsl 

Incotpomtcd 

companies 

1 

Tot'll 

lactones 

Quebec. 

22 Z 

1,551 

34 

1,808 

Ontario. 

189 

650 

108 

1,037 

X^rince l^dward Island. 

23 

I 

12 

36 

Saskatchewan... 

22 

12 

13 

47 

Alberta. 

13 

9 

33 

55 

Britl<»h Columbia. 

12 

0 

13 

31 

Ne\v Brunswick. 

IX 

16 

II 

38 

^lanitoba... . 

9 

17 

31 

57 

Nova Scotia. 

7 

8 

9 

24 

Canada. . . 

509 

2.370 

351 

3,133 


Quebec, 

A large amount of the co-operative dair34ng in Quebec is 
in the hands of the Quebec Farmers’ Central Co-operative Associa¬ 
tion, which, as we have already noted was organized in 1910 by the 
Quebec Dairy Society, under the name of the Qitebec Cheesemakers’ Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative Association. The present name was adopted in 1920 
when the association greatly increased the scope of its operations. 

At the start the membership was 30 and it has increased rapidly, the 
number in 1919 being 7,885. For the first year only cheese was handled 
but in the second year butter was included and from year to year various 
new items were added, the annual turnover of the company now being 
about 10 million dollars. Besides dairy products, the association handles 
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poiiltty, egi>s, live stock, diessed meats, ^^auie, wool, vegetables, honey, 
maple sugar and maple symp ^tliese last two for the Pure Maple vSugar and 
Syiup Fanners* Co-operative (i) and oihci similar tissociatioiis as well as 
for indmdiial members) and faim leqnisites. 

The Association has an authoiizcd capital ol .Si,000,000 divided into 
shares of .Sio each No more than two thousand doUais may be subscribed 
by any one member. The Association has decided that no subscription of 
less thcin five shares will be accepted. The Association may purchase and 
sell, on commission or otherwise, import, export, manufacture agricultural 
products and b3^e-product&, manufacture agricultural implements and their 
parts, and chemical fertilizers, and do a retail and wholesale trade in these 
products In addition it may purchase any associatiorr or company having 
in whole or in part identical objects or powers. However, such power may 
only be exercised with the authorization of the IMinister of Agriculture. 
Whereas other co-operative associations are not allowed to borrow 
more than four times the amount of their subscribed capital stock, plus 
the reserrve fund, this limit has been removed in the case of the Quebec 
Farmers’ Central Co-operative Association. This privilege will enable the 
Association largely to extend its export trade At least ten per cent of 
the net profits made during the year must be put in the reserve fund; 
the dividends paid to the shareholders must not exceed ten per cent, of 
the paid up capital; and if still a there is a surplus, it must be allocated to 
the reserve fund. 

All the transactions of the Association are mider the superrdsion of the 
Minister of Agriculture, who may ask for al] the information that he 
deems necessary; the Minister may take part at meetings of directors, 
he has the privilege of appointing the auditor of the accounts of the 
association and may require that the products be graded by graders 
appointed by him if the interests of agriculture so require. 

In 1920 the company handled, tor 600 local factories, co-operative and 
otherwise, 108,823 boxes of butter, of which 24,667 boxes were pasteurized, 
63,386 were iSTumber i grade and 20,770 were Number 2 grade. The 
amount of cheese sold was 199,658 boxes The vSales of butter showed 
an increase of 22,169 boxes and of cheese, an increase of 7,911 boxes 
over 1919. Much of the cheese sold by the company was exported to 
England. The average quantity of cheese handled by the company 
during about 26 weeks of the shipping season was 7,500 boxes per week. 

In the table IX (page 503) is shown the effect ot the conrpany’s 
grading system upon the quality of the butter and cheese handled. 

Butter is graded accor^ng to the following scale * Number i, from 100 
down to 95 points; Number 2, 94 to 92 points: Number 3, below 92 points. 
Cheese is graded on similar lines: Special, 100 down to 94 points, minimum 
for flavour, 41 points; Number i, 93 to 92 points, minimum for flavour, 
39 points; Number 2, 91 to 87 points, minimum for flavour, 37 points. 
Both these gradings are according to Government standards. 

(1) This assodalion organized in 1913 and now has ovei four hundred lucmbcis. 
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TapIvIv IX. — Effect of Grading upon Quality of Butter and Cheese handled 
by the Quebec Farmers* Central Co-opcrahoe Association in 1911 and 1920 


Olaile 


Luttei 


^ iQii 
1 1920 


Chf^'DC 


^ IQII 
1 1920 


Pi'^tciui/cd (buttci) I 
blKcial (dice *-) I -N® I 

o I o 



80.91 



K® j 


NO 3 


4t.o 6 8 

19.09 I — 

45-8 j 27-5 

2053 I — 


Ontario. 

The co-operative sale of dairy products in Ontaiio is chiefly uudertaken 
by the United Daiiymen Co-operative, Limited, which acts as the central 
seUing agency for its patrons, either individuals or creameries or cheese 
factories whether co-operative or otherwise. 

However, befoie dealing with the main association, we give the fol¬ 
lowing t3^ical example of the formation of a local co-operative creamery 
in Ontaiio. In 1917 the Ontario Department of Agiiculture established a 
creamery at New Liskeard. In preparation for this a canvass was made of 
the farmers of the district when over eighty of them signed an agreement 
to send their cream to the creamery to be manufactured into butter. The 
Department secured the services of a competent butter maker who manu¬ 
factured the butter for the patrons at a charge of 3% cents per pound un¬ 
til the factory became self-supporting. When that time arrived the farm¬ 
ers took it ovej at first cost, in accordance with an agreement oiiginally 
made. At the start there were 325 cows in the district to supply the cream, 
and this number being small the Department made plans to purchase 
several carloads of cows and sell them at auction at New Liskeard. 

The United Dairyiiien Co-operative, Limited, formed in 1920 is re¬ 
sponsible for most of the co-operative sale of cheese and a large part of the 
co-operative sale of butter in Ontaiio. The shareholders of the company, 
who at 30 November 1921 numbered about 450, are organized into county 
locals and all matters relating to the dairy interests in those counties are 
referred to the interested locals for consideration, Ofiicers of the central 
company attend the annual meetings of the local companies and submit to 
them the reports which are later to be submitted at the annual meeting of 
the central organizaion. Each county local appoints one representative to 
attend the annual meeting of the association. Any shareholder of the as¬ 
sociation who desires is free to attend this meeting and to take part in the 
discussions, but only the appointed representatives of the county locals 
are permitted to vote. 
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At fii'-t tlie company met witli strenuous opposition from the local 
dealers and other interested persons, but it is becoming more and more 
the central selling agency foi local cheese factories and other dairy enter¬ 
prises, whether co-operative or otheiwise. 

Only 13 factories sold their cheese through the company at its first 
sale held in Montreal in June I920 and the amount of cheese sold was 
691 boxes. During the season of that year the number steadily grew 
until as many as 52 factories were wSelling through the central during the 
same week. Between i June and 30 November 1920 the sales of the 
company exceeded one million dollars. Of this sum 3979 *^^^ represented 
sales of cheese and ,S28,200 sales of butter. During the next season between 
^,000 and 5,000 boxes of cheese and butter were sold. In one week the 
company dealt with the produce of 103 factories, and up to the end of 
August 1921 the total sales amounted to !i;r,039,ooo. During the first 
eighteen months of operation the total sales of the association amounted 
to $2,275,000, the second season*s sales showing an increase of 133 % over 
those of 1920. The cost of selling cheese averaged V17 pound. 

A dividend of 8 % was declared, and j>6oo of the surplus profit was 
used to reduce the organization expenses account. 

The United Farmers* Co-operative Company of Ontario, whose acti¬ 
vities are dealt with in various sections of this article, own a creamery at 
Toronto which handled over one million pounds of butter in 1920 and made 
a profit of $14,910. In 1921 the profit made was $31,222. 


Prince Edujard Island. 

Co-operative dairying in Prince Edward Island was started in 1891 
when the then Dominion Commissioner of Dairying visited the island. On 
behalf of the Dominion Government he offered to supply the plant and 
operate a factory at a fixed charge and to market the butter and cheese. 
The fanners themselves were to exe^ the necessary buildings. The success of 
this factory soon led to the formation of other co-operatively run factoiies. 
The stock shares were generally $10 and were nearly all held by patrons, 
the majority of patrons holding only one share. In 1920 there were twenty- 
three co-operative creameries and cheese factories in operation. 


Sashalchewan 

The first co-operative dairy enterprizes launched in Saskatchewan 
were three co-operative creameries established in 1896. For several years 
little progress was made but as the country developed more interest was 
taken in dairying and when, in 1905, the Province was granted autonomy 
the progress of co-operation became marked. Following the establish¬ 
ment of the Daiiy^ Branch of the Saskatchewan Depaitment of Agriculture 
in 1907 an arrangement was made whereby all the co-operative creameries 
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voluntarily placed themselves under the supervision and direction of the 
Pro\'incial Dairy Commissioner, By this arrangement the Dairy Branch 
engaged the managers, purchased all supplies, kept the accounts, marketed 
the produce and paid the patrons. 

The following table gives data concerning the progress of co-operative 
dairying in Saskatchewan from 1907 to 1917 inclusive. 


Tabee X. ~ Progress made from 1907 to 1917 hy Co-operative Creameries 

in Saskatchewan, 


Year 

Number 
of crcamencs 

Numbci of patrons 

Pounds 
of butter 

Gross value 

$ 

1907 . 

4 

213 

66,246 

16,069 

1908 , ... 

5 

553 

220,282 

53,177 

1909 . . 

(> 

876 

324^01 

80,286 

iqro .... 

7 

1,166 

462,221 

112,275 

1911. 

9 

1,596 

703.583 

168,040 

1912 . ... 

10 ^ 

1,755 

64^,958 

179,184 

1913. 

11 

2,681 

850,525 

229,406 

1914. 

1 

13 

3,625 

1.308,730 

2 ^ 0,937 

1915. 

15 

5,979 

2,012,401 

558,010 

19x6 . 

17 

7,205 

2,535,061 

771,092 

1917. 

19 

8,126 

2,482,400 

i 

996,152 


In 1917 a central co-operative dairy company was organized under the 
name of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries, Limited, with its 
head office at Regina. The company has an authorized capital of 
$1,000,000, divided into $20 shares, of which $750,000 has been subscribed 
and $350,000 paid up. In addition the company possesses fixed assets 
of about one million dollars. The number of shareholders is about 4,500. 

In addition to its own big combined factory and headquarters the 
company operates 24 local creameries, 5 public cold storage plants and 
three poultry killing stations in various parts of the Province. In all the 
company has about 19,000 patrons. For the year ending 30 April 1918 
the value of the products marketed by the company amounted to 
$1,700,000, in 1919 they totalled $2,500,000, in 1920 the turnover was 
$3,000,000, and in 1921, in spite of a very bad season for the farmers, the 
business done was $3,500,000. In 1920 the company manufactured nearly 
three million pounds of butter, supplied Regina with most of its milk and 
cream, sold i6r,ooo gallons of ice cream and graded and marketed over 
50 carloads of eggs and several carloads of poultry. 

In rgip, in addition to paying its shareholders a dividend of 8 per 
cent., the company paid a bonirs of 2 cents a pound on all butter fat; this 
amoimted to $50,000. Bonuses were also paid on eggs and poultry. The 
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company vvas the first of the kind to pa3'' patronage dividends in Canada 
in addition to its dividends on stock. In 1920, owhig to the drop m the 
price of butter, no patronage dividend was paid. 

In 1919 the directors voted a bonus of 8 per cent, on the salary paid 
to each member of the staff, thus adopting the principle of paying the same 
percentage on salaries as upon paid rip capital. Bonuses under $100 are 
paid in cash, from Jbioo to $200 half cash and half stock in the company, 
over f>200 one-third cash and two-thirds stock in the company 


Alberta, 

There are about 53 co-operative creameries in Alberta, receiving cream 
according to grade and selling butter on the grades of the Dairy Commis¬ 
sioner of the Provincial Government About a million pounds of creamery 
butter were produced by these creamerievS in 1919. If desired, the Butter 
Marketing Service of the Provincial Department of Agriculture will act 
as a central selling agency for the creameries, $250,000 being allotted to 
this Department with which to make advances on butter sold. This is 
generally done to the amount of 80 per cent. 

In 1920 the milk producers shipping to the Calgary market organized 
themselves into the Calgary District Milk Producers' Association. A presi¬ 
dent and vice-president were elected and a board of twelve directors ap¬ 
pointed. The initial membership numbered eighty. 

In 1921, starting with the Calgary District Milk Producers'Association, 
a movement was put under way for the formation of pools on similar lines 
to the grain pool, for the marketing of the dairy produce of Alberta. The 
movement got its first real start when the Calgary distributors refused to 
assume more than 25% of the loss in a drop in milk prices. An agreement 
has been drawn up by which the producers bind themselves to sell all of 
the milk and dairy products they produce through the Association (except¬ 
ing only such as may be required for home use), to deliver these products 
as may be ordered by the Association, and not to sell or deliver any of their 
dairy products at prices in excess of the price then paid by the Association, 
The producers also agree to pay a penalty should they break their contract 
with the Association, 

Similar associations to the Calgary District Milk Producers' Association 
exist at Olds and Didsbuxy. These associations have now joined the 
Calgary Association milk pool under the terms of the aforementioned 
agreement. 


British Columbia, 

lyocal co-operative dairy associations have been in existence in British 
Columbia for ^veral years, chiefly amongst the farmers centred round 
Vancouver, New Westminster and Victoria. These local associations 
are operating under the Agricultural Associations Act. At first most 
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of them were aided by small loanb from the Department of Agricultme. 
Some of the local creameries, such as the Comox Creamery Association 
Dtd., the Northern Okanagan Creamery Association, Ltd., and the Sal¬ 
mon Arm Creamer3J' Association, Ltd., are concerned only with the manu¬ 
facture of butter, which is sold either direct to the retail trade or through 
some reliable commission house. On the other hand the Cowichan Creamery 
Association, Ltd., has for several 5’'ears carried on a co-operative business 
in butter, eggs, poultry, flour and mill feeds, fruit and vegetables. The 
association also possesses an elevating plant which includes equipment for 
cleaning, crushing, grinding and mixing grain. 

The Fraser Valley Milk Producers' Association was incorporated in 
1913 It has an authorized capital of $1,000,000, of which $500,000 have 
been paid up. The shares are $10 each, but not less than $100 in 
stock is sold to a shareholder nor may he hold more than $3,000 of stock. 
There are 1,500 shareholders. Shareholders subscribe for stock hi propor¬ 
tion to the number of cans which they deliver pei day; they are expected 
to take $200 of stock per can. At first the amount of interest which 
jyykdd. be paid was limited to 6 %, but 8 % is now the maximum. During 
the first three 3^ears of the War the organization of the company was held 
in abeyance, but since then the Association has made great strides. The 
Association was the first in Canada to work under a pooling agreement 
with the milk producers by which the producers are bound to sell their 
produce only through the Association. The first agreements ran for a 
period of one year and proved very successful; the next ran for thiee years, 
subject to 12 month*s notice of withdrawal by either party. The present 
agreement, which is based on sinular contracts in force in New Zealand, 
California, Denmaik and other countries, runs for an indefinite period, 
subject to a year’s notice of termination of contract as in the previous 
agreements. Between 90 and 95 per cent, of the producers in the Fraser 
Valley have signed this agreement. Under the terms of the contract the 
producers agree to forward to the Association all milk and cream produced 
by them, except what is required for their personal or family use, and to 
endeavour to follow the instructions of the Association in regard to tlie pro¬ 
portionate quantities of inilk to be produced during the several months of 
the year in order that the natural surplus in the spring may be reduced 
as much as ix)ssible. The producers agree to deliver the milk and cream to 
such plant or place as the Association may designate and to be responsible 
for its condition until its delivery. 

The Association agrees to receive all the milk and cieam delivered 
by the producers, to sell it and to pool the proceeds and to divide them 
amongst the producers on the basis of the butter fat content f. o. b. Van¬ 
couver, reducing the price where the costs of delivery are less than the costs 
of delivery at Vancouver by an equitable difference. It is agreed that 
the price paid should be based on the market prices obtained for sour cream, 
sweet cream and whole xnilk, less such amounts as may be deducted for 
the purposes of the Association, these amounts not to exceed lo per cent, 
of the sums realized for the sale of the milk and cream. 
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The produceib also aj>ree that if they fail to deliver 1 heir milk and cream 
throiij^h the Association they will pay to the Association 20 cents for each 
pound oi butter fat not delh'ered. 

The directors aie authorized to retain from these funds such amounts 
as they may deem advisable for the purpose of purchasing land, buildings, 
machinery or equipment, or for any other investment wlaich they may 
deem to be of benefit to the Association, it being provided that such expend¬ 
iture shall not exceed 2 % % of the total amount realized from all sales 
of milk and cream during the year, unless authorized to do so by a special 
geneial meeting of the Association. The Association make semi-monthly 
settlements with the producers. 

In time the Association iound it necessary to make pro\nsion for the 
handling of their surplus milk, and in 1917 they entered into an agreement 
with some of the defers whereby the dealers were to buy all their milk, 
wholesale, from the Association. In 1919 the Association decided to enter the 
retail trade and it purchased the controlling interest in a large dairy com¬ 
pany in Vancouver which handles 70 % of the milk trade in that city, liaving 
about 20,000 customers. This company is capitalized at $300,000 of which 
the farmers own 8240,000. The manager of the company holds the balance 
of the share capital; he is also a member of the board of five directors, the 
other four being members of the Association. In addition to the main 
plant the company owns a creamery and an ice-cream plant in Vancouver 
which are used to handle the surplus milk. This creamery makes about 
1,000,000 pounds of butter annually which is sold locally, the skimmed 
milk being also sold as such or made into casein. The Association also 
owns a receiving station at Claybum, 40 miles from Vancouver and another 
receiving station and a cheese factory at Chilliwack which turns out 
300,000 pounds of cheese a year, A milk condensery was built in 1920 
by the Association at Abbottsford, about 45 miles from Vancouver and 
an arrangement made with the Pacific Milk Company, Ltd., to instal the 
machinery and to operate the plant. The contract, wliich runs for 5 years, 
provides that the Pacific Milk Company will buy all its milk from the 
Association, pay all carrying charges, make an allowance for depredation 
and pay 7 % on the money invested by the farmers in the plant. The 
company handles about 40,000 pounds of milk a day, and is operated for 
two-thirds of the year. The company also owns a plant of its own for 
which it buys its milk from the Association on the UvSual basis. 

A milk powder company has also entered into a five year agreexnent 
with the Associaticn to buy all its milk from the Assodatioii. 

The turnover of the Association through the sale of milk wholesale 
is about $2,700,000 and of butter and nxilk retail in the dties about 
$2,500,000. 

In 1919 the Vancouver Island Milk Producers' Association, who 
supply mUk and cream for the city of Victoria formed a pool similar to 
that of the Fraser Valley Milk Producers' Association. In addition to 
the danse binding the patrons to supply tlieir products only to the Asso- 
dation, the Association has entered into an agreement with the dealers 
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b3^ which it will not sell retail nor will the dealers buy outside the 
Association during the life of the agreement. This clause, however 
does not cover surplus milk whether made into butter, cheese or ice¬ 
cream. The Association owns a creamery in the cit^’’ of Victoria in which 
it maniifactures its own suriDlus. 

The capital of the Association is dmded into .Sio shares and each 
m ember must hold at least h ve. Today the amount of capital is over $350,000. 
Ten per cent of the paid up capital goes into a redemption fund, " out 
of which at an}" time an}- member who is retiring from dairying may re¬ 
ceive the full value for his shares, which he returns to the Association, plus 
six per cent, interest on his money. This fund was started mainly for 
tenant farmers, of whom there are a fairly large number amongst the dairy¬ 
men and who might at an}" time be obliged to sell out. It has been an 
important factor in obtaining the support of these men. Up to the present 
time, however, there has been enough demand for stock from prospective 
new shareholders to redeem all the shares handed in without drawing 
upon the redemption fund. 

From the first the Association had to handle 300 gallons a day of nulk 
as surplus ; this rose to 850 gallons a day at the height of the season in 
1919 and averaged for the year 350 gallons a day. The number of produc¬ 
ers who first joined the pool was 75 ; the number now is about 240. The 
association handles an average of 4,500 gallons per day and has a tum^ 
over of from $30,000 to $35,000 a month. Members are paid the average 
received from that portion of their milk sold in the city and of the price 
received for the surplus which is sold as butter, less operating expenses, 
which average about 4 34 cents per pound. 

It should be pointed out here that while the farmers belonging both 
to the Fraser Valley and the Vancouver Island Milk Producers’ Associations 
have made a success so far of their milk pools their conditions are not the 
same as prevail in most other sections of Canada. The cities of Vancouver 
and New Westminster are practically dependent upon the comparatively 
small number of farmers in the Fraser Valley for their milk and cream. 
This has made it easier for these fanners to organize tlran would other¬ 
wise have been the case. A somewhat similar condition exists around 
the city of Victoria. Milk could jiot very well be brought from the 
mainland, or from the State of Washington in the south. This leaves 
the city of Victoria dependent upon the milk producers adjoiniug the dty. 
In the remainder of the milk producing sections of Canada the production 
of milk is greater and it is possible for opposition dealers to buy and 
ship from long distances. 


New Bmnswick, 

Marked progress has been made in the dairy industry of New Bruns¬ 
wick (luring the past few yeans, the tendency in co-operative dairying 
being to form central co-operative creameries covering large districts. 
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The Fainieib' Co-opeiative Oicainei}" Company at Moiiktou is a case 
ill point. This co-opeitiU\c daily absociation was btaitcd in 1918, in tliat 
yeai the number of patioiib ^uppl3dui; cieani was ,-]oo; they incieabed to 603 
in 1919 and to 990 in 1930 In 191S the amount piid to patrons was 
J;j7,735 and 8144,761 in 1919. In 1920 it became necessary to enlarge the 
whole plant, which includes an ice-cream factory, in order to accommodate 
the volume of hubinebs. In addition a chemical storage plant ib being in- 
btalled Another company, the Sussex Clieebe and Butter Company 
have found it necessary to instal two 400-gallon pasteuiizers. At the 
Madawa&ka Creameiy at St. Hilaire, under the control of the provincial 
Department of Agricultuie, the output is gratifying. As soon as conditions 
permit, another cential crean^ery will be organized in Gloucester county. 
With the establishment of these laige central cieameries the dairy 
industry of the province will soon be placed on a sound basis 


Manitoba. 

Theie are comparatively few dairy farmers in Manitoba and although 
there were several co-operative creameries in the province previous to 1920, 
they were very loosely knit. Consolidation started in that 3"ear when the 
farmers who supply Winnipeg with its milk and cream foimed the Winnipeg 
Milk Producers" Association. This association was similar to other asso¬ 
ciations of the kind that exist around Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa and 
other consuming centres. The object of the Association was to organize 
the producers and thereby enable them to negotiate more effectivdy 
with the dealers in settling prices to be paid for milk and cream. The 
Winnipeg Milk Producers" Association met with all the usual difficulties of 
starting, and in addition climatic conditions are not as favourable in hLinitoba 
for the production of milk as they are in Ontario or British Columbia, 
Cattle have to be stabled from about 15 October to 24 May, and there is 
lack of cheap natuial pastures. This makes the production of cream an 
expensive matter. Moreover owing to the small number of dairy farms 
the supply of milk and cream required by the city of Winnipeg has to be 
obtained from a wider area than would otherwise be the case. This makes 
it correspondingly more difficult and expensive to organize the producers. 
The difiSculty is heightened by the fact that a considerable number of the 
the fanners produce milk for only a short period each year and as dairying is 
not one of their main sources of income it is harder to interest them in a 
milk producers’ association. There is also the usual difiiculty in obtain¬ 
ing capital. 

The first move on the part of the new association took the form of 
an appeal to the city for a joint council composed ot producers, consumers 
and distributors which would fix fair prices. The appeal was, however, 
unavailing. Shoitly after this the Board of Commerce commenced holding 
sittings in Winnipeg and ordeied the reduction in the retail price of milk. 
This time the Association was successful in preventing the dealers from 
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l)assin^ on the leduction 1o the piodticeis. However, 'iftei the expiry 
of the oidei ol the Bojid, conditions weie as bad as hcfoie. 

In the Anlunm ot TQao the luenibers of the Winnipeg Mlk Pioduceis* 
Association came to the conclusion that the> would only become fully 
efteclu^e when incoipoialed as a commercial company It was decided, 
theietoie, to form a co-opeiative company, caijitalized at $500,000, and 
to puichase the -.econd largest dairy plant in Winnipeg It was also decided 
to develop the Association along the lines of the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Creameries, limited In the city of Winnipeg 40 per cent, of the milk 
trade is handled b3" a large non-co-operative company, 40 per cent, by 
small dealers and 20 pci cent by the Cit}" DaiiCompany. On this last the 
fanners secured an option tor $250,000 The association then applied to 
the Government foi a loan of 75 per cent, of the costs of the plant required, 
but the Governrnenl would nnlj’’ make a loan of 50 per cent. There¬ 
fore the option on the City Dairy Company's plant was allowed to 
expire. 

Owing to the great drop in the price of farm products which occurred 
in the autumn of 1920, the campaign to sell stock was not very successful, 
only about ,^70,000 of stock being sold. Therefore the association bought 
a creamery which is capable of manufacturing 400,000 pounds of butter 
per year and by the addition of some extra equipment could manufacture 
1,000,000 lbs a year. It is the intention of the directors to build up the 
present business of the creamery and to link up the outl3dng creameries 
by inducing them to join the company as rapidly as possible. There are 
about 12 small creameries, mostly owned by farmers on the co-operative 
basis, wHch it was decided should be approached with that object in 
view. 

The charter of the compan3’^ gives it power to produce, purchase and 
sell fresh milk and all the products of milk , to manufacture, oell and other¬ 
wise deal in condensed, preserved and evaporated milk, and all other 
forms of manufactured milk. In addition to the foregoing, the company 
has very wide powers, which enable it to enter other lines of business, 
should such action be found advisable. 

Da ling the latter part of 1921, the United Farmers ot Manitoba 
formed the Manitoba Co-operative Dairies, Limited. The Company 
was incori)oratecl in that year and conforms to recognized co-operative 
practice. 


Noi^a Scotia, 


There were seven co-operative creameries and cheese factories in oper¬ 
ation in Nova Scotia during 1920 They are all organized under the Nova 
Scotia Companies' Act. The Scotsbum Creamery, Pictou County, is an 
outstanding example of a oo'-operative creamery in the province; in fact 
it is the largest creamery in Nova Scotia, and the following table gives data 
concerning the Association from 1905 to 1921. 
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Tabi.f XI. — Pyo^resii of the Scohliini Creamery^, Not^a ScoHa, 




from 1905 fo 192 X 




Year 

Tumlx-is 1 

Aniount 1 

N( line <tl felt 1 

ptr 1 >01111(1 

Viilue 



fkilruiis 1 

<»t biittci 

to i)dtii>ns 

1 of buttoi made 




lb 

LtnLs 

~ 

1905 


26 

II,X42 

21.42 

2,153 

1906 


32 

13.307 

21.73 

2,067 

1907 


35 

10,054 

22.31 

i,H 3 

1908 


38 

10,122 

24.22 

2,401 

1909 


81 

31.335 

24.19 

6,801 

I9TO 


20 f 

107,715 

2 HO 

22,146 

1911 


380 

170,8 J7 

25.85 

30,182 

igi2 


423 


30.14 

44,788 

1913 


450 

229,574 

27.97 

55,305 

1914 


502 

277,672 

28.07 

65,678 

1915 


538 

203,552 

30.00 

76,521 

1916 


592 

327,715 

34-25 

97,077 

1917 


558 

380,250 

4i!|.oo 1 

134,884 

1918 


632 

388 ,(> 2 I 

52.00 

164,488 

1919 


0 

0 


63.00 

243>235 

1920 


947 

609,860 

71.00 

371,820 

1921 


1,16^ 

692,818 

(0 

(2) 282,735 


(1) Figure not available. 

(2) A general decrease shown throughout the province. 


§ 5. The co-operative marketing of wooe. 

The co-operative marketing of wool in Canada was started in 1914, 
and owes its growth almost entirely to the activity and initiative of the 
Dominion and Pro-\dncial Departments of Agriculture. In those early 
da37S the DepartUients supplied expert graders free of charge and under¬ 
took to act as central marketing agencies for any associations which might 
care to sell their wool in this manner. From the first the project was a 
success, 4 to 8 cents more per pound than prices offered to non-co-eperative 
sellers being obtained. However it was not collective marketing only 
that brought improvement, but the education of the fanners in improving 
their flocks and wool and in grading and packing their produce for mar¬ 
ket. In 1917 a great step forward was made by the Dominion Government 
when it arranged for the proper storage in Toronto of the western wool 
clip and also negotiated with the banks for advances to wool growers. 

In 1918 the aim of the Government was achieved when all the local 
associations scattered over Canada met together and formed their own 
central marketing association under the name of the Canadian Co-operative 
Wool Growers, Limited. 
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Infonnalion on co-operative wool marketing before 1918 is somewhat 
scattered, but we have put together all the available data in Table XII 
(page 614) from which a fairly comprehensive picture can be obtained ot 
the growth of this branch of co-operation fiom 1914 to the time when 
the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers was formed. 

The report of the British Columbia Wool Growers' Association for 1921 
explains the factors which go to make the total cost charged to their growers 
for the handling of the wool. Freight charges were the highest expense 
and cost the grower 3 % cents per pound ; the Canadian Co-opeiative Wool 
Growers charged 2 cents per pound for selling the wool; cost of grading 
was y2 cent, and interest and assessment cent per potmd; and the 
British Columbia Wool Growers' Association charged cent per pound, 
making a total of 7 cents per pound. 

The Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers is the central selling agency 
for co operative wool growing associations throughout Canada. It is in 
no sense a speculative agency nor does it retain any of the profits made 
over and above money required for working expenses and reserve fund- 
Toronto was chosen as the headquarters of the company, not only because 
of its superior position with regard to transport facilities leading to all 
parts of Canada, but also because ot its proximity to the buyers of Great 
Britain and the United State*?. The company has also various warehouses 
and branches in the different provinces of Canada. The board of directors 
of the association numbers fifteen, of which at least one must come from 
every province and no province may have more than three directors. 
Five directors constitute a quorum. Every shareholder is eligible for 
nomination as a director. 

For the annual or any special meetings every province having one 
or more shareholders is entitled to send delegates, but in no case must 
a province send nxore than thirty delegates. Moreover the board of directors 
allott to the provinces the number of delegates each may send. The an¬ 
nual meetings are held at Toronto in January" or February of each year 
and at such meetings or special meetings ten delegate shareholders form 
a quorum. Throughout the compan}’^ every member has only one vote 
regardless of the number of shares he holds. No shares may be jointly 
owned. The board cf directors Irave the power to borrow money on the 
credit of the company and to issue bonds or debentures for any sum 
exceedmg $100, A reserve fund is provided for by setting aside one per 
cent, of the annual profits. 

The company Inis an authorized capital of S200,ooo, of which, in 
1920, $95,410 were subscribed and $46,131 paid up. The shares are 
$10 each. 

The net surplus for 1920 amountedto It>i4|,8r2, of which amount $2,630 
was reserved for rebates to local aasodations; 83,535 was distributed in 
bonuses to the executive and staff for the year 1920; 83,647 as an 8 % 
dividend on paid up capital as at 30 September 1920; and 85,000 was 
transferred to the general reserve. 

At the 1920 annual aneeting of the company it was shown to the share- 
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Tabi,k XII. — Gioidh of Co-operative Wool Marketing in Canada 
Irom 191.4 to 1917. 


1 


Nuuiba 


Amount 

Avaage 1 

Incicasc | 
in ictmnslo 

Ovei.ill 


1 

of 

Mcmbt 1 

ol 

plLCC. 

pUlOUS OVLl 

li rndlui^ 

PiovinLc 

YlJ.! 

socici cs 

(0 

ship 

wool h Ltidltd 

aiB) 

obUmcA 

(cents pci lb) 

inm- 

co-opualxve 

soles 

u»st 

(cenU pet 
lb) 

_ 



(cents pci lb) 

Nova Scotia . 

1915 

I 

163 

I 3 , 27 X 

33 

— 

— 


igib 

2 

221 

18,508 

41125 

— 

5 


1917 

6 

4^8 

37.805 

71 13 

— 

.5 to I 

New lirunswick . . 

1915 

X 

9 

1,104 

1 

35 1 

_ 

I — 


1916 

2 

39 

5^130 

3825 

— 

1 — 

- 

1917 

X 

— 1 

6.558 

635 

— 

.33 

Pimce Kdwarcl Island 

1915 

X 

58 

6,496 

325 

— 

— 


19x6 

X 

382 

28,303 

38.75 

— 

— 


1917 

X 

315 

24>494 

70 28 

5 to 15 

—— 

Quebec. 

1914 

X 

96 

X 2,000 

21.25 

5 t 07 

! — 


1915 

8 

975 

104,192 

30.36 

5 to TO 

— 


1916 

9 

1,6x7 

169,840 

41-7 

7 to 12 

— 


1917 

10 

1,876 

218,658 

53 27 

— 

.5101(4) 

Ontano. 

1914 

1 

69 

15,74^ 

20.4 


— 


1915 

X 

8x 

20,295 

26 

— 

— 


1916 

I 

— 

17»991 

35 


I (3) 


1917 

4 

— 

3 i <>,944 

[ 6088 

— 

jManitoba. 

1914 

I 

138 

44,059 

20. 

_ 

_ 


1915 

2 

193 

75,425 

26.8 

5^07 

I 


1916 

2 

440 

151,071 

31-9 

— 

— 


1917 


407 

170,230 

59 75 


I 

Sasknttheuan . • . - 

191 ). 

I 

179 

69,401 

17.75 

3 to 8 

.75 toi 5 


19^5 

X 

3 j 8 

150,328 

27.77 

— 

.5 


191O 

I 

487 

179,890 

32.5 

— 

X 


1917 

— 

G(>o 

388,888 

^ 5 - 

i 

4.75 

Alberta. 

I 9 I| 

0 

C 3 

134,427 

19.9 

.— 



1915 

5 

199 

208,368 

26.75 

— 

— 


1916 

7 

609 

1,140,117 

31 33 

— 



1 1917 

8 

— 

1,850,000 

59.25 

'— 

•75 {4) 

Bntish C< tlumbia . 

1 igxC 

1 (■!) 63 

21.750 

31.5 

— 

i 


1917 

1(6)' 60 

1 

10,200 

61.25 

1 



(1) Number ol societies of which data has been available — {->) In Quebec some societies 
charge for haudling a flat rate of 50 cents per membei plus 3 cents a fleece, olhci soeictics 
5 cents a fleece only and several dharge x cent per pound — (3) In Ontario lundlmg chaiges ol 
soaeties are 5 cents a fleece, i cent per pound or a flat rate of 25 cents pei membci for any 
number of fleeces up to 15 and 50 cents for onynumbei over 15 — (^) This cost is given 
by one association only — (5) Vancouver lUand IFlocfc Mastas’ Association. — ( 6 ) Interior 
ot British Columbia Wool Growers* Association. 
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holders that there had been invested in waiehouses about Si20,oot) and 
that the company had about S78,ooo of working capital, jf46,T3i of which 
was paid up stock. The motion was theieu])C)n earned that the balance 
of stock should be called in at the earliest possible moment It was also 
decided that in iuturc stock should be sold on a basis of a casli payment 
equal to the i^riee of one share of capital stock. ApplicantvS for more 
than one shaie may pay on the instalment plan but the cash pa^unent 
must not be less than Sro, When the cash payment is not equal to 30 % 
of the vstock subscnl^ed for, the subsenber must pay an amount equal to 
20 of the total subsciibed for in excess of $10 paid. 

Since its formation to the end of 1920 the company has received from 
the provinces over eleven million pounds of wool for marketing. Details 
concerning tliis wool are given in the following table. 

TABric XIII. — Amount of Wool, by Province*^, handled by the Canadian 
Co-operatwe Wool Growers, Limited, dimng the Years 1918, 1919 

and 1920. 

Provinces 

Nova Scotia. 

New Brunwick. 

Piiace Island . . 

Quebec . - .. 

Ontario. 

Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan. 

Albert;. 

Briti^ Columbia . 


In addition to the above table the company handled 285,735 pounds 
of pelts in 1919 and 40,025 pounds in 1930. In the latter year 51 % of the 
sales were made to the American trade, 45 % to the Canadian and 4 
to the English trade. In 1930 the company marketed the wool of about 
twelve thousand farmers, the amount received being about one-third the 
total crop of Canada. In 1921 the Company made a profit of $23,690. 

Comments and criticisms were made with reference to the cost of Imnd- ‘ 
ling wool by the company during the 1921 season and were repUed to by the 
General Manager as follows: Only the 2 cents per pound selling chaige and the 
Yz cent per pound grading charge on all wools graded at Weston were ac¬ 
tually levied as the co-operative charge. The next point was as to how the 
2 cents per pound for the East and the 2 ^ cents per pound for the West 
were made use of and what was left over. In considering this it must be 
remembered that the organization is endeavouring to become strong and 


1918 j 1919 I 1920 
Ibb. 1 ‘ ifw. 1 11«. 


. 7 «>. 9^5 

. 3 T, 75 o 

. 

. 215,278 

. 747>330 

, . 363,000 

. 391,068 

. 985.535 

. 35,3*? 

Canada . . 2,901,573 


103,661 

220,863 60,083 

185,359 210,5.17 

702,701 670,892 

288,527 370,8^2 

7Wn7 865,175 

i,'1<><>;973 2,157,753 

96,760 176,475 

3,810,130 *1,686,220 
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permanent and llud ceitaiu rehcixes must be built up as a matter of i)ro- 
tection. The piofit foi 1931 was .S23,bQO; this amount works out at sliglitly 
more than cent per pound on the approximate tiuantit}^ of four million 
poiuids handled during the season. Ihirther some 10,000 had been written 
off, including advances to growers in 1930 not recoveied. This meant 
another ^ cent per pound. In addition about $10,000 were written off 
for depreciation on equipment, working out at another % cent per pound. 
The above shows that i cent per pound of the 2 or 2 14 cents collected, as 
the case may be, was not spent during the year. Ibis i cert per pound 
totalled somewhat more than $40,000 and was used to protect the organ¬ 
ization in a business way. Ten thousand dollars out of the profits were 
allocated to the general reserve, six thousand dollar^ were het aside to pay 
the annual dividend and other amounts were allotted as a mattei of protec¬ 
tion to the shareholders in connection wdlh the organization. It was al^o 
pointed out that 1921 was a 14 mouth period as compared with 12 months in 
1920, the extra two months being made necessary owing to a change in the 
end of the financial years. This period involved an additional expenditure of 
$10,000 or a further reduction of % cent per pound. During 1921 the per¬ 
sonnel had been decreased by 15 % v^ith a cousequenl reduction of expenses 
on this score of S3,500 ac compared with X920 The whole basinesi of 
1931 was carried on at about $15,000 less than in 1920, and it was estimated 
that still another saving of $15,000 would be made in 1922 overthnt of 1921. 
The General Manager coududes by saying ** therefore from all the above, 
it is seen that of the 2 or 2 % cent charge there is a total of i cent still 
left unspent, and therefore of all the 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 cents per pound as 
apparently spoken of as charges made by the Organization in handling wool, 
there is actually existing only i or i cents per pound as the real Canadian 
Co-operative Wool Growers' charge 

(To h contmied) 


W. K. II. r,. 
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AfTSTRArjA. 

A SCIIHMLIC OK DROUClIir INi^iriOVNCK Guvn GnuU, Wmmpot- (Canad.t) 

I March i<t22 

In the last rlnmglit n lew years ago the State of New South Wales 

lost 10,000,000 sheep and to prevent a recurrence a scheme of fodder 

comservatioji hac»ed on a system of drought insurance has been devised 
and is now undergoing final revision for submission to the State Par¬ 
liament. 

The chief points of the scheme arc as follows: A board of six mem¬ 
bers is to be created, five representing the pastoral industry, the financial 
interests and the chamber of commerce, and one being the nominee of the 
Governiiieut. Power to control the whole of the drought insurance will 
be invested in this body by Act of the State Tvegislature. The State 

will be divided into lo oi 12 districts and local committees will be set 

up in each, working in conjunction with the central board. 

The chief work of the central board will be the conservation of fod¬ 
der. It will establish storage depots wherever it thinks them necessary 
and it will jnirchase and store fodder in these depots from time to time, 
farmers will be guaranteed a price for their lodder and will be enconraged 
to grow crops of various kinds and to vsell them to the board. Wlaen the 
fodder is needed it will lx? sold at a price — plus luindliug and interest 
charges and a fair rate of profit - wliich will ultimately make the scheme 
self-supporting. In live years it is hoped that it will be on a sound fin¬ 
ancial basis. 

The financial side of the scheme will be based on the issue of three 
or foirr classes of bonds which will bear interest and be freed income 
tax. The board will sell the bonds and pastoralists generally will be 
expected to purchase them. The (Toveniment will contribute pound for 
pound to the amount of bonds purchased. Growers of fodder luaj’' accept 
payment in bonds and when they need fodder in time of drought these 
bonds will 1 x^ accepted in j)ayment. Another class of bond will be 
issued exclusively for the ordinary investor; it will bear a fair rate 
of interest but will carry 110 sT^ecial privileges. 
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In brief, the idea ivS tlial in ftood NeavSOUb fodder will be bought 
diea|>ly, stored against a .season of drought and sold when prices are liigh. 
The fodder will be sold in the ordinary market from year to year, but 
there wdl idways be a snUicient reserve to tide over a drought. Until 
the scheme is in bill working order it i.s estimated that the Ciovennuent 
and sheep fanners null have to find a])proximately f5,(M)o,ooo for the finst 
five years ; after that will come the return 011 the money and the financial 
permanence of the scheme. 

The plan has commended itself so well to the sheep farmers in the 
south of Queensland, wliich occasionally suffers from drought, that they 
are anxious to join in and, it is stated, arrangementvS will probably be 
made between the two states along these lines. It is also considered 
possible that when the fodder conservation scheme i.s in full working ordei 
it may be extended to the conservation of water, the other great lack 
that the agriculturists of Australia have to face. W. Iv. H, b. 

AUSTRIA. 

A SYvSTlUMC or MUXUAt, AID AMONGST mAvSANTS IN CASl^ OR KIRE. 

The extraordinary depreciation of the Austrian clown has brought 
about very serious consequences in the most various fields of economic 
activity. In particular, when it is a case of fulfilling obligations result¬ 
ing from a contract or agreement made prior to the War, the greatest 
difficulties present themselves. As far as possible, the legi.slature endeav¬ 
ours to lessen these difficulties, as for example, by the law'^ on the modi¬ 
fication of letting agreements and by the law on the regulation of the 
" Ausgedinge of vrhich we have on other occasions spoken in tliis Review. 

The diffiailties in relation to insurance are particularly heavy. In¬ 
surance contracts which, as usually happens, are stipulated for a term of 
years, are based on values which today are many timCvS greater. Changes 
corresponding to actual values are usually made only when the old contract 
expires. But in general, partly owing to the natural conservatism of the 
peasantry and partly to the aversion from paying higher premiums, even 
the new insurance contracts are not stipulated on the basis of ])reseiit val¬ 
ues. How utterly inadequate the insurance is may be deduced from tlie 
table on page 519, in which we compare the prices of certain products and 
building materials with the sums assured by two insurance institutions. 

The natural consequence of this under-insurance is, besides the serious 
prejudice tevsultiug to the insurance institutions, which against tlieir enor¬ 
mously increased expenses can onl}^ set very slightly increased receipts, 
an extreme discontent on the part of the insured persons when, in case of 
loss, they receive, to their great surprise, only very trifling compensation, 
which corresponds to the sum assured but not to the damage actuall}’’ 
incurred. 

Even in this, as in many other questions difficult of solution by ordin¬ 
ary means, recourse is had to methods which were formerly practiced and 



Prices of Certain Products and of Building Materials and Sums Assured by Two Large Insttrance Institutions. 

Average prices (in ctotoos) (i) Sums assuretl (in millions ot crowns) {z) 
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ii* thtir i>r:mitive form, in ceitain districts where, in 
oa•^e < i d:e, iieii^hbour- or the peasants of the commune or of the dis¬ 
trict :*=ndt.i* \ob-ntaiy aid. 

At th^ oi the mobt poweiful organization of the peasants of 

Lower ArMr\i the Buiftuihunc^. held at the end of January- 1922, it was 
decided to org.jiize this form of mutual aid within the association itself. 
It is important that the rendering of aid should not be regarded as a sub¬ 
stitute for the action of the insurance institutions, but as completing and 
extending it. 

Tile niutua .1 aid, according to the programme laid down, must take 
the foim of uroinpt and geiieroub help, in order to avoid as far as possible 
variati< >ns of price and of the purchasing power of money. It consists of 
contribution^ in mone^’ and in kind. The money contributions must be 
collected immediately by an agent of the local organization and be paid 
within a week to the person who has suffered loss. The contributions in 
kind are for the purpose of supplying him with the most urgent necess¬ 
aries and of helping him during the period of reconstruction. All those 
members are obliged to render help who bind themselves to do so by a hand¬ 
shake, and these same members have the right to demand help in case 
they themselves suffer damage. The appointed agents and the peasants' 
committees examine evejy* case, ascertain w'hether the person who 
has suffered damage is entitled to help and, if such help is necessary, dis¬ 
tribute the buiden uniformly amongst all the members in the district. 
Contributions in kind must be furnished by the members living in the 
immediate vicinity, money contributions by all those living in the 
district. The members who refuse to give as much help as they ought are 
declared to be refractory and are struck off the list of members. 

In view of the wide diffusion of the Bauernhund, this initiative is of 
great importance and undoubtedly represents a noteworthy attempt to 
strengthen the solidarity of the peasants. It will find ready acceptance 
in all places w^here there preriously existed communal insurance against 
fire in a primitive form, as it represents a more complete form of that 
institution. It will be more difficult to introduce where for a long time 
mutual aid in case of fire has not been practised and where, too, the 
feeling of solidarity and the altruistic spirit are weaker. In such com¬ 
munes it is to be expected that participation in the scheme, after the 
first fires and particularly if fires occur frequentty, would diminish. 
Lastly, even the disinterested valuation of the money to be paid and 
its just and uniform distribution of the contributions amongst the mem¬ 
bers will probably give rise to serious difficulties, and some d(jubt may 
naturally be felt as to the effective working of the system. It may be asked 
whether it would not be better, by increasing somewhat the sums assured, 
to make more use of the existing fire insurance institutions, with their 
solid basis of operations, proved the exx)erience of man3* years, and 
with their trainetl staff, adapting them to present conditions. 


Hbriuxx Kai,i,bruxn]Sr. 
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FRANCE. 

the principal diseases occasioning the losses of live vStock aa’T- 

UAL INSURANCE SOCIETIES IN THE COURSE OP THE V'EARS 1019, 1920 
AND 1981. — Aitmles ie hi MiftiiflliU et de la Cuopiiation aaxicole. Pari®, March- 
Apnl 1933 

The two following tables have been drawni up by the National Feder¬ 
ation of Agricultural Mutual Insurance and Co-operation, from the ex¬ 
perience gained by its National Live Stock Re-insurance Association. 

The first table is a statement of losses of cattle, covered by in¬ 
surance in 1919, 1920 and 1921. 

These losses come out at 5.5 per thousand animals insured in 1919 ; 
at 5.3 per 1000 animals insured in 1920; at 3.4 per 1000 animals insured 
in 1931. 

After foot and mouth disease, the cause of very hea\y' losses in 1920, 
enteritis and the affections of the genito-urinarj' organs (especially fol¬ 
lowing on calving) are the most frequent. 

The second table is the statement of the losses among horses, etc. 
in the course of the same years. These losses are 11.2 per 1000 animals 
insured in 1919; 5.7 per 1000 insured in 1920, and 7.5 per 1000 in¬ 
sured in 1921. 

Accidents and colics are the most frequent causes of mortality among 
horses, etc. 



Tabi^e L — Statistics of the Prhtcipal Causes of Losses among Cattle for the Years 1021), i()2i 
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I/)&ses per 1000 head iu&urcd 5.5 









Table n. Statistics of the Principal Causes of Losses among Horses, etc., for the Years 1919,1920 anA 1921. 



M. B, 


Ifosses per looo head insured 
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NORWAY. 

TRUFli ‘-ir r TX iKC XOR\‘^TLrlAN v^OClJuiVIOR 'ViriUAI, IXSLRANCE 

r< RI si riRt^s — I><,t noislic gicnsK^igt Skof^bijindforoikiiiigs&dskdp 

I^t \ nut^ s w * Pi It Wit j ct Ftt/ts? F;/ts» Chiistiania, 1913 

— Dct nof'^kv. ..icnsid’jfc ‘'iio^tnd.iKitoisikimg-s'aclskap 10 aai-* {ItP ltt»s 

rj ^ .V/tct*, Tt Sitiw*’ / ■> \I H >,1 Iti^iPtCi ce aga^nsi I uu'it 1 iti-it) Chijbtiania, 1921. 

— Rules end Rcgulauous of the ^ocietj. 

The Norwegian Society for Mtittial Invirance against Forest Fires 
arranc;eb for profit-shaiing among its membe-^s in tw'o quite different 
w’ays. 

In the first place, by the tenn^ of its constitution, it collects only 
a niinimuni premium in advance, le^emrg the right to demand a sup¬ 
plementary premium at the end of the aear, thi*^ not to exceed three 
times the amount of the initial piemium. F.ver3’ insuied person thus 
has a powerful inducement to neglect no precaution against all causes 
of danger to his w'oods, and also to ficht fires that nia^^ break out, such 
fires, however, not establishing a claim to an indemnity of more than 
the present value of the devastation caitsed. 

'There is nioreoaer a second form of profit sharing for the benefit 
of members who have been insured for more than four years. These 
memljers represent, from the point of view of insurance, a most advan¬ 
tageous risk. In the first place, on their application for admission to 
insurance, the usual strict examination of the propOvSed risks was held. 
Then, when the agreement is in force, the Society reseav^es to itself the 
right of cancelling a polica^ not onl^’' after a loss which has been declared 
and indemnified, but even after a fire on which no claim has been 
made. Agreements that ha\^ successfully passed through this double 
weeding out process natural ofier exceptionally soimd guarantees ; 
a preferential treatment is accorded to them, consisting in a gradual 
lessening of the premiums, ending in an additional share in the society’s 
profits. The insurance premium, which is theoretically 1.25 per thou¬ 
sand, actually admits of a reduction of one fifth at the end of tour years, 
and a rebate of 0.4 per thousand at the end of eight years. The conse¬ 
quence is that the a^rage premium per thousand shows from y^ar to 
year a very- sharp fall. From 1.32 in 1912 it falls to 1.30 in 1913, to 
1,29 in 1914, to 1.30 in 1915, to 1.20 in 1916, to 1.17 in 1917 and 1918, 
to 1.13 in 1919, to 1.03 in 1920, to 0.9S in I02i. Ai:d in reality, the 
premium aciuelty paid by policy- holders of four 3'ears’ standing, and 
esj^ecially by- those of eight y-ear^, is naich less, from the fact that those 
who have just 1>ecome insured, and dij net benefit by- the advantages 
enumerated d.lx>ve, neveithele^s help to fix the average premium. 

AI. B. 



Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


ECONOMIC AND SOCL4E CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICUETURAE CEASSES 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THE WORK OE THE AGRICUIvTUR.\E WAGES BOARD 

OF engeakd and wai.es. 

The Agricultural Wages Boards which were established in England 
and Wales in Scotland and in Ireland during the War for the purpose of 
fixing minimum wages have since been replaced by Joint Conciliation 
Committees which determine wages hy agreement bet\\^een the represent¬ 
atives of the employers and of the workers. We think *it of interest 
to give an account of the work of the Agricultural W'ages Board of 
England and Wales and a full statement of the wages fixed by it from its 
establishment under the Com Production Act of 1917 to its dissolution 
in 1931. 


§ I. THU AGRICTJI,TURAI. WAGKS BOARD. 

In Part II of the Com Production Act it was enacted that the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, in consultation with the IMinistry of lyabour, 
should appoint an Agricultural Wages Board for the fixing of minimum 
wages for workmen employed in agriculture in England and Wales. To 
the terms “ workmen ” and employed in agriculture " wide interpret¬ 
ations were given, so that, in fact, the Wages Board was empowered to 
fix minimum wages for men, boys, women and girls, working not only on 
farms, but on osier land, woodland, orchards, market gardens and nursery 
grotmds. 

The Wages Board was to consist of members representing employers, 
member^ representing workers and members appointed by the Board of 
Agriculture who might be expected to form an impartial judgement as 
between employers' and workers' interests. It was left to the Board of 
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A5rlculture to make 'emulation's fixing the numbers of each cla*^^ o[ 
riember, subject to the prolusion that the representatives of the eniplo3"ers 
and the re^re«^entatives of the workers luu.'^t be equal in number and that 
the appointe«l ineiiibers must not exceed in number one quarter of the 
whole Board. 

The Board of Agriculture decided that the Wages Board should consist 
of 39 persons, of whom seven were to be appointed members and the 
remainder representative inember& (i). Of the i6 members representing 
the emplo3rers, eight were to be nominated b^^ the Board of Agriculture, 
while each of the following bodies was to be asked to elect tw’o members: 
The Council of the Roi^al Agricultural Societi^ of England; the General 
Executive Committee of the National Farmers' Union ; the Council of 
the Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture; the Welsh Agri¬ 
cultural Council. Of the members representing workmen six ivere to 
be elected b^’ the Exeouth'e Committee of the National Agricultural 
labourers' and Rural Workers' Union, and two the General Execut- 
h'e Committee of the Workers' Union, while the remainder were to be 
nominated b^^ the Board of Agriculture. 

If the result of the elections were such that in the opinion of the 
Board of Agriculture a fair representation of all classes of farming and 
of the various conditions of employment in agriculture in all parts of the 
countr3^ could not be secured, the Board of Agriculture reserv^ed to itself 
the right to nominate a representative member in place of any person 
elected. 

The normal term of office of an appointed member was fixed at two 
3’ears and that of a representative member at three 3’ears, but it was 
laid down that at the end of one 3"ear five members representing emplo3^ers 
and five members representing w’orkers should retire by lot and at the 
end of two 3’ears other five representing emplo3^ers and five representing 
workers. 

To preser\"e the balance between emplo3'^ers' and workers' represent¬ 
atives it was provided that if at an3’ meeting their numbers were 
unequal, the side which was in a majorit}” could arrange that one or 
more of their members should refrain from voting. Failing such arrange¬ 
ment, the chairman might, if he thought desirable, adjourn the voting 
on an3’ question to another meeting of the Board. 

The Wages Board was formed in accordance with these regulations, 
and its first meeting was held on 6 December 1917 (3). 

Re\Tsed Regulations governing the constitution of the Agricultural 
Wages Board w’ere is«med in September 1920 (3). The principal change 

(i) ProvisionR cGriATiONS wirs REbPEcr to thi: Constitution and Proceedings 
OP THE Agricultural Wages Board ^England and W.uxa^ set up under the Corn Rro<.luc 
tion Act, I 9 i 7 i issued by the Bjard of Agri^uiture on 2S September 1917. 

( 3 ) Journal nt fhe Board uj A^ficnlturj, December 1917, 

(3) REGUnmONS 3 f£U>B UNDER THE CORN PRODUCTION ACT I917 WITS RESPECT TO THE 

Constitution .%nd Proceedings op the Agricultural W.iges Bo.\rd (Encl.ind and Wa¬ 
les; issued by the Jlinisiry of Agnculture ou 33 September 1930, 
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wafc. iLat of the i6 seatf' allocate*! to representatives of the emplo^’ers, 
13 \^ere to be filled hy ejection hy the National Farmers' Union (one of 
the members elected to be representative of Wel'^h farmers), one seat 
by election by the Welsh Farmers’ Umon, the other two employers' repre¬ 
sentatives being nominated by the Board of Agriculture. Of the 16 
«^ats for representatives of workers, nine were to be filled by election by 
the National Union of Agricultural Workers, five by election by the 
Workers' Union and the remaining two by nomination b}' the [Minister. 

§ 2. District \vaop.ws com:mitteds. 

The Com Production Act pro\dded also for the formation of District 
Wages Committees. The apj^ointment of such Committees was left to 
the option of the Agricultural Wages Board, subject to the right of the 
Board of Agriculture to insist on their formation. The areas for which 
they were to act was left to the Wages Board to determine, but their compos¬ 
ition was to be settled regulations made by the Board of Agriculture. 
The Act merely’ laid down that there was to be equal representation on the 
District Committees of local emplo^-^ers and local workers and that at least 
one member of the Wages Board or other person nominated by the Board 
of Agriculture should act on each District Committee. 

In determining the areas in which the District Wages Committtees 
were to act the Wages Board took as the basis the geographical counties, 
but in some cases comities were grouped to form a sii^le area (i). In 
all 39 districts were fonned of which 27 corresponded to geographical count¬ 
ies, while II contained two or more counties. One of the areas was less 
than a county, the Furness District having been detached from the county 
of Lancashire and grouped with Cumberland and Westmorland. 

The method adopted for the formation of District Wages Committees 
was for the members of the Wages Board representing tlie employers to 
recommend representatives of the local employers, while the members re¬ 
presenting the workers recommended representatives of the local workers. 
These recommendations were carefully considered by a Selection Commit¬ 
tee, consisting of four emplo^'ers’ representatives, four workers* represent¬ 
atives and four appointed members. The Selection Committee in turn 
made recommendations to the Wages Board, who had the final decision 
in regard to the nomination of the representatives of the local emploj^rs 
and the local workers. To these vrere added the impartial members 
appointed for each Committee by the Board of Agriculture. 

The earliest District Wages Committees to be formed were establislied 
at the end of January igi8, and by the middle of May the Agricultural 
Wages Board was able to issue a notice stating that Committees had been 
fonned in each of the 39 areas into which England and Wales had been 
dityded. 

Under the revised Regulations issued in September 1920, the Agri- 

fa) Journal of i^t$ Board of Agricult are, January 1918. 
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cultural Wages Board, in appointing representative members had to make 
their selection from among persons nominated by organizations of em¬ 
ployers and workers respectively. 

It was the function of the District Wages Committees, as laid down by 
the Coni Production Act, to recommend to the Wages Board minimum 
rates of wages applicable to their districts. Only the Wages Board itself 
could fix, vary or cancel any such rate but it could not make any orders 
to this effect which should be applicable in any area where a District 
Wages Committee existed, unless the Committee had either recommended 
the rate or its variation or cancellation, or had had an opportunity of re¬ 
porting thereon to the Board. 

The Act also empowered the Wages Board to delegate any of its 
powers and duties (other than the power and duty of fixing minimum 
rates) to the District Wages Committees. The principal power which was 
so delegated was that of granting ‘‘ permits oi exemption, that is permits 
to workers on time-work who were affected by mental or ether infirmity 
or physical injury which rendered them incapable of performing the work 
ot a normally efficient workman to accept employment at rates less 
than the minimum wage. 

§ 3. Procedure in fixing iviiNrauii rates. 

In fixing any minimum rate of wages the Agricultural Wages Board 
was obliged, as we have seen, either to act upon the recommendation of a 
District Wages Committee or to give the Committee the opportunity to 
report upon the proposal. It had also to give public notice of the rate 
it proposed to fix and to consider any objections which might be lodged 
with it within one month. When a rate was fixed it had further to give 
notice of such rate fpr the information of the employers and workers 
affected. The same procedure applied to the variation or cancdlation 
of any Order fixing a minimum rate. 

§ 4. The princifees on which minimum wages were fixed. 

The Com Production Act imposed upon the Agricultural Wages 
Board the duty of fixing minimum rates of wages for time-work and em¬ 
powered it, if it thought it necessary or expedient, also to fix minimum 
rates of wages for piece-work. Considerable latitude was allowed to the 
Board on fixing rates applicable universally, or different rates for dif¬ 
ferent districts, for different classes of workers or for different kinds and 
conditions of emplo3meat. 

In the case of able bodied men the Act itself fixed a rate for time¬ 
work below which the minimum rate to be fixed by the Wages Board was 
not to go. This rate was to be such that, when the customary allowances 
were taken info account, the total wages would be equivalent to payment 
for an ordinary day’s work at a rate of 25s. a week. This provision did 
not apply to boys, women and girls. 
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The principle laid down b}" the Act for the guidance of the WagCvS 
Board in fixing minimum rates, whether for time-work or for piece-work, 
was that it should try to secure, so far as practicable, for able-bodied 
men such wages as were, in its opinion, adequate to promote efficiency 
and to enable a man in an ordinarj^ case to maintain liimself and his 
family in accordance with such standard of comfort as might be reason¬ 
able in relation to the natur.e of his employment. 

When a minimum rate had been fixed, the payment by an employer 
of a less rate was an ofience pimishable by a fine of not more than £20. 
If, after conviction, the emplo^^er persisted in paying less than the min¬ 
imum rate fixed, he rendered himself liable to a fine not exceeding £i for 
every day on which the offence was continued. Pending the fixing of 
miiumum wages by the Wages Board, the rate of 25s. a week for able- 
bodied men was made applicable all over the country’, and if less wages 
were paid the worker was entitled to recover the difference from his emplo^^er 
as a civil debt. When proceedings to recover were taken, the value of 
the allowances, if it were disputed, was to be determined by' the Court. 

§ 5. Benefits and ai.eowances as part PAY:nENT of wages. 

The Agricultural Wages Board found it necessary to take steps at once 
to decide upon the principles or method to be adopted ill estimating the 
value of those benefits and allowances which were to be calculated as part 
payment of wages. At its second meeting, held on 20 December 1917, 
it appointed two committees, each consisting of four employers’ represent¬ 
atives, four workers’ representatives and four appointed members to 
consider respectively on what basis the rent of cottages should be assessed 
and other benefits and allowances should be valued (i). 

It was not, however, imtil September 1918 that the Board issued 
an order on the subject. This order, which was entitled “ Order as to 
Benefits and Advantages which may be Reckoned as Payment of Wages 
in lieu of Payment of Cash, ” defined such benefits and advantages as 
including provision by an employer for a workman employed by him of: 

(i) Milk, incluffing skimmed or separated milk. 

{2) Potatoes. 

{3) Dodging, except in any case in which the District Wages 
Committee shall determine that the lodging accommodation provided is 
so defective as to be injurious to health. 

(4) Board, including any meals but not intoxicating drink (2). 

(5) A cottage, including any garden hitherto given or let with the 

cottage, except where the cottage is one in regard to which the Medical 

Officer of Health has reported that it is in a state so dangerous or injurious 

to health as to be unfit for human habitation, 

» 

(t) Journal of the Board of AgricuHuro, Jantiary 1918. 

(fi) It is illegal under the Truck Acts to reckon intoxicatuig drinks a*! allownces 
in part payment of wages, 
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The values at whkh milk and potatoes were to be reckoned were 
the current producers’ wholesale prices, which were to be ascertained and 
determined by the District Wages Committee. I^odging and board were 
to be reckoned at such weeklj’' sums as the District Wages Committee 
should determiue. 

The value of new milk was originally determined, for all parts of the 
countt3% as 6 per quart or the wholesale price fixed for any parti¬ 
cular district by the Local Food Control Committee, whichever were 
the lesser. For skimmed or separated milk, the value was universally 
fixed at 8 d. per gallon. 

Under a revised determination which came into force on 19 July 1920, 
the value of new milk w’as to be reckoned as 4 per quart from i 
May to 30 September and as 6 d. per quart from 10 October to 30 April. 

For potatoes of the second grade, the values originally determined 
varied from £5 5s. per ton up to £7 los. In the majority of counties it 
was determined at £6 5s. or £6 los. The value of potatoes of the first 
grade was determined as los. per ton above that of potatoes of the second 
grade. 

A revised determination was made with effect from 13 December 
1920, under which values varying from £10 to £6 were fixed for potatoes 
of any grade or variety. 

Great differences were apparent in the estimation of the value of 
board and lodging. For full board and lodging for a week of seven days, 
the estimated values in the rarious District Wages Committee areas as 
originally determined and as subsequently modified are shown in Table 
I (male workers) and Table II (female workers). 

Values were also determined in all areas for partial board and lodging 
of various degrees as, for example, lodging only, all food and drink (ex¬ 
cluding intoxicants), ^nner only, breakfast only. Similar variations were 
observable in the values determined in the different areas, as in the values 
of full board and lodging. 

It will be noted from Table II that, as from 14 July 1919, the values 
of full board and lodging were made ituiform for female workers throughout 
Fngland and Wales and the saxoe is true of the values determined for par¬ 
tial board and lodging. 

The method laid down for the assessment of the value of a cottage 
was less simple. If the cottage were held from the employer rent and 
rate free, the provision of the cottage might be reckoned at an amount 
not exceeding 3s. per week. In other words an amount not exceediug 3s. 
per week may be deducted from the minimum wage. 

A District Wages Committee might, however, decide that the average 
^’alae customarily attached to cottages in its area was less than 35. a week 
and might fix a lower maximum amount at which the provision of a cot¬ 
tage shotald be reckoned. In a few parts of the country, this maximum 
value was fixed by District Wages Committees at less than 3s, per week. 
Thus in North Buckinghamshire it was fixed at2s.; in Northamptonshire, 
Herefordshire, Md-Bucfcinghatadnre and parts of the county of Somerset 















1 As originally detennmed: 


Berkshire; Buckinghambhire; Cani- 
bndgeshire, Huntingdonshire and Bedford- 
bhire ; Cheshire ; IDerbyshire ; Ebsex; 
Hampshire; Hertfordshire and Middle¬ 
sex; Kent; lyancashire (except Furness^ 
District); Lincolnshire ; Norfolk; Nort- i 
humberland and Durham; Notting- ^ 
hamshire ; Oxfordshire ; Somerset; Sut- 
tolk; Sussex; Warwickshire ; Yorkshire ^ 

1 

Cumberland, Westmoreland and the j 
Furness District of Lancashire ; Dorset; 
I^cestershire and Rutland; Northamp-1 
tonshiie ; Shropshire ; Staffordshire ; Sur¬ 
rey . 

Herefordshire. 

Devonshire . 

Anglesey and Carnarvon; Brecon and 
Radnor; Cornwall; Denbigh and Flint; 
Glamorgan and Monmouth; Gloucester¬ 
shire ; Merioneth and Montgomery; Pem¬ 
broke, Carmarthen and Cardigan; Worces-1 
tershiie. 
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::t 2s. 6rf. In by far the greater part of the country, however, the Dis¬ 
trict Wages Committees agreed to the general estimate of 3s. per r^eek. 

The District Wages Committees were also authorized to decide as to 
duv particular cottage that it was defective in respect of accommodation, 
repairs or sanitation, and to fix an amount to be deducted from the max¬ 
imum value on the ground of such defects. 

'WTiere the cottage was held by the worker from the emplo3"er at a 
rental, which is often a “ customary ” or nonunal " rental, the provi¬ 
sion of the cottage might stiU be reckoned as a “ benefit or advantage, ” 
provided the amount of rent and rates paid by the occupier was less tli^ 
the maximiun value fixed for the district (generally", as we have seen, 3s, 
per week). The amount which might be deducted from the minimum 
wage in res?pect of the provision of such a cottage was the maximum value 
less the amount of rent and rates paid by the occupier. If the rent and 
rates paid by the occupier of the cottage equalled or exceeded the max¬ 
imum value, no deduction in respect of it might be made from the payment 
in cash of the full minimum wage. 

The Order made by the Wages Board did not, of course appl^- to cot¬ 
tages which were held under a contract of tenancy which was separate and 
distinct from the contract of service. It was accordingly open to em¬ 
ployer and worker to agree for the payment of the minimum wages in full 
and to make an independent agreement for the renting of the cottage. 

^ 6 . Hours of eiviplovihent : oTORTniE and “ walking tevie 

In fixing minimum rates of wages for time-work, the Wages Board de¬ 
termined both the minimum wages for a week's work and also the min¬ 
imum rates per hour to be paid for overtime. To decide what should be 
considered overtime it was necessary to fix the number of hours' work 
which constituted the normal week's work. This varied somewhat 
from county to county and was different in “Summer" from what it 
was in “ Winter." “ Summer " was with rare exceptions reckoned as 
the period from the first Monday in March to the last Sunday in October ; 
“Winter" was the remaining period of the year. The most usual number 
of hours per week originally fixed for ordinary labourers was 54 in Summer 
and 48 in Winter, but in regard to special classes of workers there were 
great variations, not only as between counties, but as between different 
parts of the same county. So difficult was it to determine the number 
of hours worked by special classes that at first the Wages Board was obliged 
often to content itself in its orders with stating that the number of hours 
per week was to be taken as the “ customary " number, but it after¬ 
wards endeavoured to fix a definite number of hours in all cases. 

Even when the number of hours per normal week's work was fixed 
this was not sufficient to determine what work should be counted as over¬ 
time work. The distribution of the hours had to be conadered. In 
the case of ordinary workers, it was assumed in the earlier orders that no 
ordinary work was done on Sundays. All work done on Sunda3rs was, 
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therefore, treated as overtime and a special minimum rate was fixed 
fcr Sunday overtime work. A minimum rate was also fixed for week¬ 
day overtime work and this was payable in respect of all employment 
in any week (excluding Sundays) in excess of the number of hours which 
formed the basis of the weekly’ w^age. • 

A demand soon arose for the adoption in agriculture of the weekly" 
half-holiday which is customary in England in almost all other kinds 
of labour. The Wages Board showed themselves sympathetic towards 
this demand and by an Order which came into force on 3 March igig 
extended the definition of overtime employment to include “ all employ¬ 
ment in excess of 6 % hours on a Saturday’ or on such other day^ (not being 
Sunday) in every week as may be agreed between the employer and the 
worker. 

The original definition, be it noted, was merely- extended. The 
hours in excess of 6 ^ hours worked on the short day were reckoned 
in any case as overtime, but they were not counted twice over. If, 
for example, the number of hours which formed the basis of the weekly 
wage were 48 and the worker did 51 hours* work in the week (exclusive 
of Sunday-) including 8 hours done on the short day, he would be paid 
overtime wages for 3 hours, the difference between 51 hours and 48. 
The I % hours* overtime w’ork which be did on the short day would 
be included in the three hours* overtime which he had done during the 
week. 

This is the simplest case. Let us take now the case in which the worker 
only- did 48 hours during the week, but did 8 hours on the short day-. 
Here it was necessary- to inquire what agreement the employer had made 
with the w’orker. 

Suppose first that the hours of work agreed between the employer 
and the worker are 48, to be spread equally over the six days. On the 
short day- i % hours out of the 8 hours worked would be overtime. 
Hence the hours of w’ork agreed exdusw of overtime employment are only 
46 hours per week. But according to clauses in the previous orders 
of the Wages Board, if the agreed number of hours in the week, exclusive 
of overtime employment, were less than the number of hours which forms 
the basis of the weekly wage (in the supposed case, 48 hours), the full min¬ 
imum weekly wage was nevertheless to be paid. In this case, then, the 
worker was entitled to the minimum weekly wage plus overtime wages 
for I bours. 

In the second place, let us suppose that the employer had agreed 
with the worker that the 48 hours’ work should be so arranged that only- 
6 ^2 hours should he done on the short day- and the remaining 41 ^ 
hours spread over the other five day’s. In the supposed case the worker 
had, it is true, done 48 hours during the week, but he had only done 
46 hours of normal work instead of 48 hours, as agreed. The employ^er, 
then, was entitled to deduct the wages, calculated at the normal rate, in 
respect of i hours. (The normal rate per hour would in the supposed 
case he a 48th part of the minimum weekly wages). ""But, on the other 
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nciiid, the worker was entitled to be paid overtime wages in respect of 
the I y2 hours of overtime which he worked on the short day. 

These examples sufficient!}" explain the method by which overtime 
was calculated in respect of the short daj" (i). 

It should be noted that the Wages Board had no power to determine 
or to regulate the hours of work of agricultural workers or their arrange¬ 
ment. Employer and worker might agree upon an}- number of hours 
arranged in any w-ay they liked, but they did so subject to the condition 
that if the total number of hours on week-da3’'s exceeded a certain number 
of hours determined b}" the Board, or if the hours worked on the short day 
exceeded 6 % hours, the excess hours were to be regarded as overtime. 

The short day was originally intended to be of universal application, 
but for certain counties Orders were issued making it inapplicable to workers 
w’ho, under an agreement with their employers, were entitled to a week's 
holiday on full pay in each half-year, or a fortnight's holiday on full 
pay in each year, or to payment of double pay for a week's work in each 
half-year or for a fortnight's work in each year. 

The original Order relating to the short day laid it down that the 
week-day overtime rate should be payable for all employment in excess 
of 6 % hours on that day except time spent on such day by stockmen 
of any class in connection with the feeding and cleaning of stock, *' but 
three months later, the Board issued an order to vary the definition of over¬ 
time by omitting this exception, so that for stockmen also any employ¬ 
ment in excess of 6 % hours on the short day was to be treated as o\"er- 
time. 

In some counties, however, the exception was renewed by special 
Orders for certain classes of workers. 

In one or two cases the employment to which the weekday overtime 
rates for male workers related was defined by reference to the number 
of hours of work on each day, and this method was universally adopted 
in the case of female workers, with the addition that all employment 
before 7/a. m. or after 5 p. m. was to be considered as overtime em¬ 
ployment. 

When a definite number of hours per week was fixed for the special 
classes it was almost in\^riably inclusive of Sunday, and o\"ertime was 
reckoned accordingly. 

In coimection with the hours of labour the question arose as to 
whether “ walking time, " that is the time spent b}- the worker in walking 
from his cottage to his place of work and in returning to his cottage, should 
be reckoned in the hours worked. The position was stated as follows 
in the Wages Board Gazette of i February 1919 : “ In the absence of any 
special provision in the contract of service or of any wdl-established cus¬ 
tom of the farm, the time spent by the worker in proceeding from his 
cottage to his place of work, would not be reckoned as employment.. . 
By ‘place of work' is here meant the actual place where the work is carried 


(i) Wages Beard Gasctte, 15 Jaauaiy and i Fetimaty 1919, 
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on, but if a man's duties require him to go and return to the farm¬ 
house before or after his work in the fields (e. g., for the fetching or taking 
back of horses or tools) the time occupied in walking between the twc 
places would rank in his working hours. But if his duties are such that he 
can go btraight from his home to the place of work in the fields and back 
in the same way, the walking time would not be so reckoned, unless his 
contract or the custom of the farm provide that he should be paid for 
that time. The burden of proving the custom would lie on the worker ; 
if it were proved, the custom must be read into the contract of service 
unless it is espressly excluded. ” 

§ 7 MlNIMmi WAGES FOR ORDINARY :VIALE WORKERS. 

We now give a series of tables showing the minimum wages fixed at 
different times for ordinary male workers, that is, for all male workers 
except certain classes for which special wages were fixed. 

Table III (pages 538-53Q) shows the minimum weekly wages and 
overtime rates per hour which had been fixed before i Januarj.” 1919 
for ordinary male workers. 

The minimum rates for male workmen under 18 years of age w'ere 
subject to a deduction of 20 per cent, during the first two months of the 
worker's employment in agriculture, except in Merioneth and Montgomerj’. 
This provision was subsequently applied also to Merioneth and Montgom¬ 
ery and remained applicable in aU areas, whatever changes were made 
in the nnnimum rates fixed. 

The number of hours per week in respect of which the minimum wage 
was payable in most districts was 54 in Summer and 48 in Winter, but in 
Anglesey it was 56 in Summer and 51 in Winter; in Cheshire, 60 in both 
Summer and Winter; in Glamorgan and Monmouth, 57 in Summer and 
49 Y2 Winter; in Herefordshire, 56 in Summer and 48 in Winter; in 
Lancashire (excluding the Furness District), 55 % in both Summer and 
Winter, in Nottinghamhire, 60 in Summer and 54 in Winter ; in Oxford¬ 
shire 52 in both Summer and Winter; in Shropshire, 57 in Summer and 54 
in Winter; in Staftorddiiie, 57 in both Summer and Winter ; and in York¬ 
shire, 54 in Summer and 51 in Winter. 

The Sunday overtime rate was payable in respect of all employment 
on a Sunday and the week-day overtime rate (except in Buckinghamshire 
and Cheshire) in respect of all emplo3rment in any week (excluding Simday) 
in excess of the number of hours in Summer and Winter respectively in 
respect of which the minimum wage was pa3^ble. In Buckinghamshixe 
and in Cheshire overtime employment on weekdays was reckoned as all 
employment in excess of 0 specified number of hours per da^L 

No minimum wages for ordinary male workers under 18 years ot age 
had been fixed in Brecon and Radnor before i January 1919, but by an 
Order which came into operation on 10 February 1919, the3- were feed 
as follow's: From 17 to 18 years, 25s,; from 16 to 17 years, 20s.; from 15 
to 16 years, i8s.; from 14 to 13 years, 14s.; under 14 years, los. The 
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corresponding overtime rates were: From 17 to 18 years, weekda3-s 
7^?., Sundays 8 ; from 16 to 17 ^^ears, 5 and 6 34 ^ from 15 to 

16 years, 5^. and (id, \ from 14 to 15 years, 4/f. and 4 y ^.; under 14 years 
y. and 3 ^i. 

B}" an Order which came into operation on ig ]^Iay 1919, an all-round 
addition was made to the minimum weekly wages previously fixed fur 
ordinary labourers of 18 years of age and over, except in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland and the Furness District of Tyancashire. The increase 
tsas: Workers from 18 to 19 years of age, 3s. a week; from 19 to 20 
3^rs, 4s. a week; from 20 to 21 years, 5s.; of 21 years and over, 6s. (d. 

At the same time the number of hours per week in respect of which 
the minimum wage was payable for workers of 18 years and over was 
made 54 in Summer and 48 in Winter in all counties in England and 
Wales, with the same exceptions. In those counties where the number 
of hours per week had been in excess of this number the additions were 
made, not to the minimum wages previously in force, but to those wages re¬ 
duced to a basis of 52 hours per week all the year round. 

The overtime rates per hour were also adjusted, being fixed on the 
basis of time and a quarter on week-days and time and a half on Sundays. 

The minimum wages for ordinary male workers as they became 
when this Order came into force are shown in Table IV (pages 540-541), 
The minimum rates for workers under 18 years of age are (except in the 
case of Brecon and Radnor) the same as in Table I and the observations 
apply to them, except in regard to overtime. 

The Order relating to the short day having in the meantime come 
into force, the overtime rates shown in Table II were payable in respect of 
aU emplo3rment on a Sunday, all employment in excess of 6% hours on the 
short day (except time spent on such day by stockmen of any class in con¬ 
nection with the feeding and cleaning of stock) and of all employment in any 
week (excluding Sunday) in excess of the number of hours in Summer and 
Winter respectively in respect of which the minimum wage was pa37able. 

On 6 October 1919 an Order came into force whereby without changing 
the figures of the minimum wages (except for Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and the Furness District of Lancashire) they were made applicable, 
in all counties except Cheshire, to a week of 50 hours in Summer and 48 
hours in Winter, as well for ordinary male workers under 18 years of age 
as for those over that age. For Cumberland, Westmoreland and the 
Furness District of Lancashire, the following minimum wages were fixed 
at this time for ordinary male workers over 18 years of age: Over 21 years, 
40s.; between 20 and 21 years, 39s.; between 19 and 20 years, 38s. ; 

between 18 and 19 years, 38s. The correqjonding overtime rates were: 
Over 21 jesits, we^ays xxd., Sundays is, i ; between 20 and 21 
years, xxd. and is. xd. ; between 19 and 20 years, 10 and is. xd.; 
between 18 and 19 years, 10 y^. and is. o 

This Order did not apply to Cheshire, for which a special Order was 
issued and came into operation on 27 October igig. Under this Order 
the following minimum wages were fixed for a we^ of 54 hours, Winter 
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TiBLE in. — Minimum Weekly TFages and Ooertime 


Distnct \^ages 




Minimum weekl\ wages at various ages 



Coicm-tter \reao 

Ove*^ 

21 

20- 

21 

19-20 

18-19 

17-18 

16-17 

15-16 

14- 

15 

1 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

5. < 2 . 

s. d. 

s. d 

5 . 

d 

1 

1 

s. i. 

s 

d. 

organ and ^lonmcmth 

6 

35 

0 

35 0 

32 0 

28 0 

24 

6 

21 0 

18 

0 

Chcbhire . . 

36 0 

36 

0 

36 0 

36 0 

31 0 

26 

0 

21 0 

16 

0 

Northumberland and DmhaJn 

36 0 

36 

0 

36 0 

33 0 

28 0 

23 

0 

18 0 

14 

0 

Cumberland Westmoreland 

and Furness Distnct of i 

I^ncashire . ... 

35 0 

35 

0 

35 0 

35 0 

30 0 

25 

0 

20 0 

15 

0 

Yorkshire . 1 

35 0 

35 

0 

35 0 

35 0 

30 0 

25 

0 

20 0 j 

15 

0 

I^ancashire (except Furness 












Distnct) . 

35 0 

35 

0 

35 0 

35 0 

30 0 

25 

0 

20 0 

15 

0 

Nottmghamshire . . ’ 

35 0 

35 

0 

35 0 

35 0 

30 0 

25 

0 

20 0 

15 

0 

Staffonlshire 

35 0 

34 

0 

32 0 

32 0 

26 0 

22 

0 

18 0 

14 

0 

^Middlesex . . 

34 0 

31 

0 

31 0 

31 0 

26 0 

22 

0 

18 0 

14 

0 

I^ncolnshirt 

34 0 

30 

0 

30 0 

30 0 

26 0 

22 

0 

18 0 

14 

0 

Kent . . . 

33 0 

33 

0 

33 0 

33 0 

28 0 

23 

0 

18 0 1 

14 

0 

Surrey 

33 0 

31 

0 

31 0 

31 0 

26 0 

22 

0 

18 0 

14 

0 

Shropdnre . .... 

33 0 

31 

0 

310 

31 0 

26 0 

22 

0 

z8 0 

14 

0 

Hertfordshire 

32 0 

31 

0 

31 0 

01 

H 

0 

26 0 

22 

0 

18 0 

14 

0 

Essex; Sussex 

32 0 

30 

0 

30 0 

30 0 

26 0 

22 

0 

18 0 

14 

0 

j^nglesey and Carnarvon . 

31 6 

31 

6 

31 6 

31 ^ 

26 0 

22 

0 

18 0 

14 

0 

Cornwall . . .... 

31 0 

31 

0 

3 % 0 

31 0 

26 0 

22 

0 

18 0 

14 

0 

Derbyshire . ... 

Devonshire; Hampshire, Pern- 

31 0 

31 

0 

31 0 

31 0 

25 0 

22 

0 

18 0 

14 

0 

broke, Connarthen, Cardigan 

31 0 

31 

0 

31 0 

31 0 

26 0 

22 

0 

z8 0 

14 

0 

Herefordshire. 

31 0 

31 

0 

31 0 

31 0 

26 0 

22 

0 

z8 0 

14 0 

I^eioestershire and Rutland (i) 

31 0 

31 

0 

31 0 

31 0 

26 0 

22 

0 

z8 0 

14 

0 

Oxfordshire . 

Berkshire, Cambridgeshire, 

30 0 

30 

0 

30 0 

30 0 

26 0 

22 

0 

18 0 

14 

0 

Huntingdonshire and Bed- 
tofrdbhire; Denbigh and Flmt; 

Dorset; Oloucestershire ; 

Norfolk; Northamptonshire; 

Oxfordshire; Somerset; 

Suffolk ; Warwickshire ; 

Wiltshire; Worcestershire 

30 0 

30 

0 

30 0 

30 0 

26 0 

22 

0 

18 0 

14 

0 

Buckinghamshire ... 

30 0 

30 

0 

30 0 

30 0 

26 0 

22 

0 

18 0 

14 

0 

Menoneth and Montgomery 

30 0 

30 

0 

30 0 

30 0 

25 0 

20 

0 

18 0 

14 

0 

Brecon and Ratlnor . . 

30 0 

30 

0 

30 0 

30 0 

• • 

• 


9 - 

• 


i) The weekly overtime rates for workers u\er i8 years of age in I^eicestershire and Rutland 

were 8 
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Rates , for Orhnary Male Workers in fo>ce on i January 1919. 

Overtime rates at vanous ages 
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Table IV. — Minimum Weekly Wages and Overtime Rau 


Disttict Wages Committee - 

Areas Over 

20-ai 

SI 


s, d, s. d. 


Nuthumberland and Durham 

42 

6 

41 

0 

Uamorgan and Monmouth. . 

41 

6 

38 

6 

Yorkshire. 

41 

0 

39 

6 

Middlesex. 

40 

6 ' 

36 

0 

Lincolnshire. 

40 

6 

35 

0 

Lancashire (except Furness 





District). 

39 

6 

38 

0 

Kent. 

39 

6 

38 

0 

Surre5’ . 

39 

6 

36 

0 

Hertfordshire . 

38 

^ 1 

36 

0 

Staffordshire. 

38 

® 1 

36 

0 

E&«ex; Sussex. 

38 

6 

35 

0 

Cheshire.* 

38 

0 

36 

6 

Nottinghamshire. 

38 

0 

36 

6 

Cornwall; Derbyshire; Dev- 





oushite ; Hampshire; Leic¬ 





estershire and Rutland . . 

37 

6 

36 

0 

Pembroke, Carmarthen and 





Cardigan. 

37 

6 

35 

0 

Shropshire. 

37 

0 

33 

6 

Anglesey and Carnarvon . . . 

36 

6 

35 

0 

Oxfordshire. 

36 

6 

35 

0 


Berlcdiire ; Brecon andi 
Badnor; Buckinghaiashire: 
Cambridgeshire, Hunting¬ 
donshire and Bedfordshire; 

Denbigh and Flint; Dorset; 
Gloucestershire; Hereford¬ 
shire ; Norfolk; Northamp¬ 
tonshire ; Somerset; Suf¬ 
folk:; Warwickshire; Wilt¬ 
shire ; Worcestershire ... 36 6 35 0 

Merioneth and Montgomery . 36 6 35 o 

Cumberlandi, Westmoreland 
and Furness District of 
I,ancashire . 35 o 35 q 


Minimum weekly wages at various ^es 


I I 


19-20 I 

18-19 1 

17-18 1 

16-17 1 

15-16 

1 

14-15 

Unda 

14 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

5 . d. 1 

5 . <2. 

s. d. 1 


d. 

s. 

40 

0 

36 0 

28 0 

23 0 

18 0 1 

14 

0 

ZO ( 

37 

6 

33 6 
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21 0 

z8 

0 

10 ( 

38 

6 
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30 0 1 

25 0 

20 0 1 

15 
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10 < 

35 
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34 0 

26 0 1 

22 0 

z8 0 
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33 0 
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18 0 ' 
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0 
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0 
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35 

0 
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22 0 ] 

1 

1 18 0 

14 

0 

ZO 1 

35 

0 

1 34 0 

' 26 0 

1 1 

22 0 1 

1 18 0 

X 4 
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1 ZO 1 

33 
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f:r Ordinary Male Workers in force on 19 May 1919. 


Overtime rates at various ages 
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and Summer : 0 \"er 21 years, 42s. 6 d .; from 20 to 21 years, 41s.; from 19 
to 20 3'ear^, 39s.: from 18 to 19 3’ears, 39s.; from 17 to 18 3’ears, 31s.; 
from 16 to 17 3’ears, 26s.; from 15 to 16 years, 21s.; from 14 to 15 3-ears, 
i6s,; imder 14 years, iis. The corresponding overtime rates for week- 
da3-s and Sunda3-s were; Over 21 3-ears, is. and is. 2flf. ; from 20 to 21 3-ears, 
II ^2-^. and IS. I y^d ; from 19 to 20 years, Tid, and is. i ; from 18 
to 19 3^earb, iii. and is. i-d. ; from 17 to 18 3-ears, M. and 9 ; from 

16 to 17 3-ears, 6 ^2^* 8rZ.; from 15 to 16 3-ears, and 6 y^^i .; from 14 
to 15 3-ears, 4 t 7 . and 5^.; under 14 years, 2 >d^ and 3 ly. 

B3- an Order which came into force on 19 April 1920, the minimum 
rates of wages for ordinary male workers over 213-ears of age were modified, 
while those for ordinary male workers under that age (except in Cheshire) 
were modified by an Order which came into force on 31 May 1920. For 
Cheshire the minimum rates for all ordinar3- male workers were modified 
b3- an Order which came into force on 12 July 1920. Table V (pages 
345-546) shows the results of these successive modifications. 

The wages shown in Table V were in respect of a wreek of 50 hours 
in Summer and 48 hours in Winter, except in Cheshire, where they applied 
to a week of 54 hours. Summer and Winter. 

In most counties the overtime rates applied to all emplo3nnent on a 
Sunday, all emplo3ntnent in excess of 6 % hours on the short day and all 
employment in any week (excluding Sunda3-) in excess of the hours in re¬ 
spect of which the minimum weekly wages were payable. To this there 
were some exceptions. In Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Furness 
District of Lancashire, in Anglesey and Carnarvon, in Brecon and Radnor, 
in Denbigh and Flint, and in Merioneth and Montgomery the employ¬ 
ment in excess of 6 % hours on the short day was not calculated as over¬ 
time in the case of an3- workman w-ho, under an agreement with his employer 
was entitled in each half-3rear to one week's holiday on full pay or to pay¬ 
ment of double pay for one week's work. In Northumberland and Durham, 
in Yorkshire, and in Glamorgan and Monmouth, employment in excess 
of 6 % hours on the short day- was not calculated as overtime in the case 
of any worker who under an agreement with his employer was entitled 
to one week's holiday on full pay in each half-year, or to one fortnight's 
holiday on full pay in each year or to pay-ment of double pay for one week's 
work in each half-year or for one fortnight's work in each year. In 
Pembroke, Carmarthen and Cardigan employment in excess of 6 % hours 
on the short day was not calculated as overtime in the case of any work¬ 
man who under agreement with his employer was entitled in each y-ear 
either to one fortnight's holiday-^ (or to holiday's amounting to 12 week¬ 
days) on full pay or to payment of double pay for a fortnight's work in 
each year. In Cheshire overtime employment was all employment on 
Stmday, all employment in excess of 6 ^ hours on the short day and all 
employment in excess of 9 34 hours on any- other day. 

By an Order which came into force on 23 August 1920, the min¬ 
imum rates of wages for ordinary male workers over 21 years of age were 
further revised, and by an Order which came into force on i March X921, 
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the wages for ordinary' male workers over 17 3''ears of age in some couniiej? 
and over 18 3^ars in others were also remsed. In neither case was ony 
change made in the number of hours to which the rate applied, nor to the 
methods of calculating overtime. The rates in force on i March 1921 are 
shown in Table VI (page^ 544 - 545 )- 

Hitherto in each successive change the minimum rate of wages had 
been increased, but b5’' an Order which came into operation on 5 September 
1921 a general reduction was made in the rates for ordinary male workers. 
At the same time the opportunity was taken of making the rates more 
nearly uniform in the different areas. The reduced rates are shown in 
Table VII (pages 546-547). 

§ 8. jMinimum wages for speciae classes or :mai,e workers. 

Besides the minimum wages for ordinary male workers, minimum wages 
were fixed in various areas for certain special classes of male workers. 
There were considerable variations at different periods in the wages fixed 
for special classes of workers, and with the increase in the wages of ordin¬ 
ary’' male workers man^" of the special classes were afterwards assimilated 
to them. 

Another important change was the determinatioTi of the number of 
hours for which the minimum wages were pa^^ble. In most of the earlier 
Orders no definite number of hours per week was assigned, the number 
being taken as the customarynumber of hours per week worked 
the special classes of labourers. The customary number is very variable 
and differs in different districts in the same county. This method of 
determining wages was not considered satisfactory and the later Orders 
defined the number of hours per week. This did not mean that any 
change was made in the number of hours actually worked; it onl^- made 
a change in the hours which were to be considered overtime. In some count¬ 
ies, where the customary hours were longer than the hours fixed, the 
minimum weeklj’- wage was diminished ; the worker did not, how^ever, 
earn less as he was paid overtime for the hours actually worked. 

The minimum wages and overtime rates which had been fixed up to 
I January 1919 for special classes and the hours to which the minimum 
wages were applicable are shown in Table VIII ipages 548-549). 

The number of hours per week in respect of which the minimum 
wages were payable, whether the “customary” hours or a determined 
number, included work on Sunday, and the overtime rates were pa37able 
for all employment during the week in excess of that number of hours, 
on weekdays and on Sundays respective^. 

In addition to the rates shown in Table VIII, minimum wages had 
been fixed in Northumberland and Durham for horsemen, cattlemen, and 
stockmen between 16 and 18 years. These were: From 17 to 18 years, 
30s.; from 16 to 17 years, 25s. The corresponding overtime rates were : 
From 17 to 18 years, weekdays, 8(f., Sunda^^, 9 ; from 16 to 17 years, 

weekdays, 6 Sundays, 7 
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mr OrUvnaty Male Workers tn force on 12 July 1920 


Overtime rates at 'various ages 
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Table \7I. — Minimum Weekly Wages and Overtime Rata * pf 


D^tnct Wages CoiLimttee 
Areas 


CliC‘*3ure 

Cumberland and Durham . 
Glamorgan and Monmouth . 

Yoikshire . 

I4ncolnslure , Middlesei.. . . 
All other District Wages Com¬ 
mittee Areas. I 
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The Order which came into force on 19 May 1919 varying the min¬ 
imum wages of workers over 18 years of age affected the special classes 
of workers as well as the ordinary male workers. The resulting min¬ 
imum wages and overtime rates for the special classes in force on 19 May 
1919 are shown in Table IX (pages 548-549). 

Overtime was calculated in the same way as for ordinary male workers 
at the same date. 

By the Order which came into force on 6 October 1919, the special 
classes of workers were in some counties assimilated to the ordinary male 
workers; in others the number of hours per week for which the minimum 
wage was payable was definitively fixed and the minimum wage was var¬ 
ied accordin^y'. For Cheshire a special order was issued which came 
into operation on 27 October 1919. The rates in force on the latter date 
are shown in Table X (pages 550-551). 

The methods of calculating overtime varied considerably. In Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and Bedfordshire, overtime was reckoned as 
all employment in excess of the specified hours in an^’* week (including 
Sunday) and any employment in excess of 6 hours on the short day, 
except employment in connection with the feeding and cleaning of stock 

In Cheshire the method of reckoning overtime was the same for the 
special classes as for the ordinary male workers in that county. 

In Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Furness District of Lancashire 
overtime was all employment in excess of 63 hours in any week (including 
Sunday) and any employment in excess of 6 ^ hours on the short day 
except employment in connection with the feeding and cleaning of stock. 


Wf oktinv*. 
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Ordinary Mak Workers in force on 5 'September 1931. 


O^ertiniL ratCb at 'various ages 
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The provision relating to the short day was not, however, to apply in the 
case of a w’orkman who, under an agreement with his emplo^^er, was en¬ 
titled after having been employed for a full term (expiring at Whitsuntide 
or 3>Iartinmas) to a further sum equal to the amount of his weekly min¬ 
imum wage. 

In Denbigh and Flint and in Merioneth and Montgomerj" overtime was 
reckoned as all employment in excess of 6 lio^rs on the short day, and 
all employment in excess of the specified hours in any week (including 
Sunday). The pronsion relating to the short day was not to appi}" in the 
case of any workman who under an agreement with his employer was en¬ 
titled in each half-year either to one week’s holiday on full pay or to pay¬ 
ment ot double pay for one week’s work. 

For market garden workers in Essex, the number of hours per week 
was exclusive of Sunday and overtime was calculated as all employment 
on a Simday, all employment in excess of 6 ^2 hours on the short day, 
and all employment in excess of the specified hours in an}" week (excluding 
Sunday). 

In Gloucestershire overtime was reckoned as all employment in 
excess of the specified number of hours in any week (including Sunday) 
and all emplo}Tnent in excess of 6 34 hours on the short day, except employ¬ 
ment in connection with the feeding and cleaning of stodk. 

In Norfolk overtime was reckoned as all employment on, Sunday, 
all employment in excess of 6 34 hours on the short day except employ¬ 
ment in connection with the immediate care of animals, and all emplo3rment 
in any week (excluding Sunday) in excess of the specified hours. Teamsmen, 
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co\Mnen and shepherds -were however entitled to an additional x\eekl\ 
sum ot 75 and sheep-tenders and 0 illock-tenders to an additional ijveekly 
sum of 6s in respect of the employment which was precluded from rank¬ 
ing o\ertime employment on the short da> 

In Suholk oyertime was reckoned m the same manner as in Norfolk, 
Uixd horsemen, stockmen and shepherds were entitled to an additional 
weekly sum a of 7s in respect of employment yvhich was precluded from 
rankmg as oyertime employ men**- on the short d?y 

In Warwickshire oy ertxme was calculated as aU employ ment in excess 
of 6 V2 hours on the short day except employ men c in connection with 
the feeding and clearing or ^oCk and all employment in exce=^s of the 
specified hours in any week (including Sunday) 

Special mmimum rates ot washes for horsemen cowmen shepherds 
and hwsmyn (bailiffs) in Anglesey <»nd Camary on were again fixed by an 
Order which came into operation on i March 1920 The Order which came 
into foice on 19 April 19201 ary mg the minim jm rate*^ ot wage«; of male 
workers of 21 >ears and oy^er afiected the special classes ot workers as well 
as the ordinary male workeis 

On 3 May 1920 an Ordei came into force y ary mg the mmimum 
rates of wages foi horsemen stockmen and shepherds m Suffolk The 
mimmum rates tor male workers hndudmg the special classes) under 21 
^eais of age were modified by the Order which came into force on 31 May 
1920 On 14 Tune i9'?o an Order came mto force whereby stockmen, 
shepherds and horsemen m Warwickshire were assimilated to the ordinary 
male workeis The mimmum rates tor male woikers (mcluding the spe¬ 
cial classes) of all ages in Cheshire were yaned by’' an Order which came 
into force on 12 July 1920 The minimum wages and o\ertime rates for 
speaal classes of workers which as a result of these y anous orders were 
in force on 12 July 1920 are shown m Table XI (page 554) 

In Anglesey and Camary on oyertime was reckoned as all employment 
in excess of the specified number of hours in anv week (mcluding Sunday) 
and all employment m excess of 6 % hours on the short day except em¬ 
ployment in connection with the feeding and cleaning of stock, but the 
proynsion relatmg to the short day yyas not to apply in the case of anv work¬ 
man who under an agreement with his employer was entitled in each 
half-year eithei to one week s holiday on full pay, or to pay ment of double 
pay for one week's work 

The mimmum rates of wages of the speaal classes of workers aboye 
21 years were modified (like those ot ordinary male workers) by the Order 
which came mto operation on 23 August 1920 and those for workeis undei 
21 years of age belonging to the special classes by the Order which came 
into foice on i March 1921 The resultmg mimmum wages and overtime 
rates m force on i March 1921 are shown m Table XII (page 555) 
Finally the mmimum wages of the special classes were reduced 
by the Order which came mto operation ou 5 September 1921 The 
rates tor special workers m force on that date are shown in Table XIII 
(page 556) 
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In I\Ierioneth and ^lontgomerj^ ndnimum wages and overtime rates 
were also fixed (and from time to time varied) for boys under i8 years 
of age who were wholly or partially boarded by their employers and whose 
duties included attending to horses and other stock. TjI Brecon and Radnor 
minimum wages and overtime rates were fixed for the same class, but 
did not remain long in force, this class of bo3rs being assimilated to other 
male workers of the same ages. The minimum wages in force at different 
dates for this special class are given in Table XI\" (page 558). The num¬ 
ber of hours per week to which the rates applied included Sunday. 

q. wages for femaee workers. 

As an almost invariable rule minimum and overtime rates per hour 
were fixed for female workers. The onl}" exception to this was in Nort¬ 
humberland, where at first minimum weekly- wages were fixed for female 
workers employed by the week or longer period. These wages, which 
came into force on 21 October 1918 were as follows : Over 18 years, 22s. 
6 d.; 17 to 18 years, 20s. 3^.; 16 to 17 years, i8s.; 15 to 16 ^^ears 15s. 
gd. ] 14 to 15 years, 13s. ; under 14years, ns. The number of hours 

per week to which these wages applied was 54 (excluding Sunday) in Sum¬ 
mer and 48 (excluding Sunday*) in Winter. The corresponding overtime 
rates were : Over 18 years, weekda5^s, 6rf., Sunday, 7 ; 17 to 18 years, 

5 34^. and yd. ; 16 to 17 years, 51?. and 6 d. ; 15 to 16 years, 4 to ^d .; 
14 to 13 ^’ears, 4/. and 4 34 ^^.; under 14, 3^?. and 4 d. Ovextime was 
reckoned as all employment on Sunday and all emplo3rment in excess of 
the specified number of hours in an3’ week (excluding Sunday). When 
the short day was introduced, any employment on the short day in excess 
of 6 34 hours was also reckoned as overtime. 

These minimum wages were, however, subsequently cancdled and the 
minimum rates of wages per hour which had been fixed were made appli¬ 
cable to all female workers in Northumberland. , 

In Table X\’’ (page 559) we give the minimum rates per hour and overtime 
rates for female workers at different dates. It will be seen that the wages 
fixed were at all times very nearlj" uniform throughout England and Wales. 
In the first and second Orders, which came into operation on 21 October 
1918 and 14 July 1919, onl^*^ Cumberland, Westemorland and the Furness 
District of Lancashire, and Yorkshire, had higher rates than the general 
rate. By the Order which came into force on 31 May 1920 the rates in 
Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Furness District of Lancashire were 
assimilated to the general rate, but special rates were fixed for Somerset 
and for Yorkshire, in the Orders which came into force on i March 1921 
and 5 September X921 special rates were fixed only for Yorkshire. As in 
the case of male workers, the Order which came into force on 5 September 
1921 reduced the rates previously fibsed. 

In the earliest Order rdating to female workers overtime was defined 
as all employment on a Sunday, all employment on any week-day before 
7 a. m, or after 5 p. m. and all employment on any weekday in excess of 
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ofio CONDITIONS OF THE iVORlCULTURAL CLASSES - GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


a Specified number of hour*;. The number was 8 hours all the year round 
in most part« of England and Wales but in Cambridgeshire, Hunting¬ 
donshire and Bedfordshire, in Cumberland and Westmoreland, in Derbyshire, 
in Devonshire, in Dorset, in Hertfordshire and !Middlesex, in Kent, in 
Northamptonshire, in Nottinghamshire and in Wiltshire, the number 
was 8 ^ hours in Summer and 8 hours in Winter, while in Cheshire, in 
Lancashire, in Shropshire, in Glamorgan and Monmouth and in Merioneth 
and Montgomerj', the number was 8 % hours all the ^-ear round. 

The Order which came into operation on 14 July 1919 onl}* changed 
the minimum and overtime rates for female workers over 18 3^ears of age. 
By this time the short day had been introduced and all employment in 
excess of 6 % hours on the short day was reckoned as overtime. The 
subsequent Orders did not introduce any change into the S3"stem of cal¬ 
culating overtime. 

Under all the Orders, the minimum and overtime rates were subject 
to a deduction of Yod. per hour during the first three months of a worker’s 
employment in agriculture. 


§ 10 . Corn and hay har^’est wages. 

Com Haroest of 1919. — In several District Wages Committee areas 
minimum rates of wages and special overtime rates were fixed for workers 
emplo^’ed on the com hamst in 1919. 

In Cambridgeshire minimum weekly wages were fixed for a week 
of 60 hours (excluding Simdays). These were for male workers over 
21 years of age, 73s.; 20 to 21 yesrs, 70s.; 19 to 20 years, 68s.; 18 to 
19 years, 66s.; 17 to 18 years, 52s.; 16 to 17 years, 44s.; 15 to 16 years, 
36s.; 14 to 15 years, 28s.; under 14 years, 20s. For female workers the 
rates were : Over 18 ^'eais, 55s.; 17 to 18 3’eais, 41s. 6i.; 16 to 17 years, 
37s.; 15 to 16 years, 32$. 6 d .; 14 to 15 years, 28s.; under 14 years, 23s. 

Workers in regular emplo3rment on the farm who were employed on 
harvest work wfre to be paid at least 24da3rs at the special rates; for workers 


Table X\"I. — Corn Harvest tf 
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engaged for the harvest period, the special rates onty applied in respect 
of hours actua% worked on the han^est. 

In Yorkshire miniinum weekly wages were also jBxed for employ¬ 
ment during the com harvest. I^or male workers over 18 years the min¬ 
imum weekly harvest wage was £4; for male workers under 18 years 
and for all female workers, it was 50 per cent, higher than the normal min¬ 
imum weekly wage, "^^ere the worker was employed for the whole 
of the harvest on a farm comprising more than 10 acres of com, the special 
rates were to be paid for a period of four weeks from the day on which 
he was first emplo^^ed on harx^est work, even if he were not employed 
for the whole of this period in harvest work, and after the period had 
expired he was to be paid at the special rate in respect of each day upon 
which he was employed on such work. WTiere the worker was employed on 
a farm not comprising 10 acres of com, or was emplo3’ed for less than the 
whole period, the special rates were payable only in respect of the days on 
which he was actually emplox'ed on harvest work. 

In Dorset, Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire and Oxfordshire, minimum 
rates per hour were fixed for han^est work. These are set out in Table 
X\"I. 

Special overtime rates for harvest work were fixed in thirteen areas. 
These are shown in Table X\TI (page 562). In all the areas except 
Cambridgeshire and Yorkshire, ov’ertime employment included all employ¬ 
ment on Sunday’, all employment in excess of 6 % hours on Saturday and 
all employment in excess of 9 % hours on any other day. 

In Dorset there was a special definition of overtime for stockmen, 
horsemen and shepherds employed on harvest work ; it was all employ¬ 
ment in excess of 6 % hours on the short day except time spent on that 
day in connection with the feeding and cleaning of stock and all employ¬ 
ment on any day in excess of the hours of employment customary in the 
area for workers of this class. 

In Cambridgeshire overtime did not begin on days other than Sunday 
and the short day until 10 hours had been worked. 


1919: Minimum Rates per Hour. 
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In Yorkbhire special o'^ertime rates weie fixed for male workers 
Over i8 vears of age To other workers the normal overtime rates ap¬ 
plied For all workers howerer overtime emplo'^ment during the hardest 
period was defined as being all emplo^ment on Snnda3s and all emplo\- 
ment on weekdays before 6 45 a m and after 8 p m or (when onh cut¬ 
ting or stocking work was in progress) after 7pm 

In Suffolk another system was adopted It was laid down that dur 
mg the penod of com harr est no e nplo\ment on han est w ork on a week 
da\ was to be treated as overtime emplo^^ment and e\ery worker Wccs 
to be paid ordinar> wage*; but was to be entitled to a bonus on the complet¬ 
ion of the han est Tins tonus in the case of male workers accordmg 
to age was Over 21 rears £7 los 20 to 21 rear*; £7 4s , 19 to 20 rears 
£7 18 to 19 years £6 i6s 17 to 18 years £5 7s 16 to 17 >ears £4 los , 

15 to 16 years £3 14s 14 to 15 years £2 17s 6d under 14 years £2 

For female workers ^he bonus was Over 18 years, £5 los 17 to 18 
vears £4 3s , 16 to 17 years, £3 15s 15 to 16 3 ears £3 5s , 14 to 13 
years, £2 15s , tmder 14 years £2 A worker who had only worked a 
part of the harvest penod was only entitled to a corresponding pro¬ 
portion of the bonus 

The hours to be worked dunng the hanest m Suffolk were to be if 
required not less than 12 hours on any weekday while the crops were 
bemg carted and not less than ii hours on any weekday while other har¬ 
vest work was m progress AH employment on hanest work on Sunday 
wa«i paid for at the rates for Sundav work noimally applicable to the 
worker 

Corn and Hav Hardest of 1920 —- For the com harvest of 1920, 
mimmum weekly wages were fixed for male workers m Glamorgan and Mon¬ 
mouth ab follows Over 21 years, 50s , 20 to 21 years, 485 6d 19 to 
to 20 years, 45s 6d , 18 to 19 years, 44s , 17 to 18 years, 35s , 16 to 
17 years, 29s 15 to 16 years h 6d 14 to 15 y^^ears, 185 , under 14 
years, i8s These rates applied m respect of each week in which a worker 
was employed for at least two days or parts of two days on harvest work 

In Yorkshire the same mimmum rates were m force as for the com 
har\est of 1919 

In Derbyshire and m Nottinghamshire mimmum rates per hour 
were fixed for harvest work tor both male and female workers and m Gla- 
moigan and Monmouth for female workers These rates are shown in 
Table XVIII (pages 564 565) 

Special overtiine rates for harvest work were fixed m 14 Distnct 
Wages Committee areas These rates are shown in Table XIX (page 566) 

It will be seen that, except m Derbyshire, the same overtime rates 
were fixed for Sundays as for weekdays in most areas overtime employ¬ 
ment was defined as all employment on a Sunday, all employment in 
excess of 6 hours or* a Saturday, all employment m excess of 8 */» hours 
on any other day and all employment m excess of 50 hours m any week 
(excluding Sunday) In Cheshire, m Cumberland, Westsnoreland and the 
Furness Distnct of Ivancabhire, m Derbyshire, in Glamorgan and Monmouth 
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Table X\'in. — Corn Honest 0/ 


District Wages Committee Areas 


Over 21 20-21 19-20 18-19 t7-t8 


i d d '~d 1 

Nottingshamshirc . l8 17 16 Va 15 Va | 12 Vs 

Derbj’shire . 1572 14 V2 14 I 3 Va loVc. 


ularaorgan and J^Ionmouth 


and in Shropshire the ordinary definition of overtime emplo3niLent was 
applicable. In Nottinghamshire no difierential overtime rates were fixed 
for employment on harvest work. 

In Sufiolk the provisions which had been made in 1920 remained in 
force. The same provisions were applied in Essex to workers on farms 
containing more than 50 acres of com; on a farm containing not more 
than 50 acres of com, it was provided that during a period of four weeks 
from the commencement of the com han^est on the farm no employment 
on a weekday (whether on harvest work or not) should be treated as 
overtime employment and that every worker (whether employed on 
harvest work or not) should be paid ordinary wages and be entitled to 
the same bontis, provided that he or she worked, if required, on every 
weekday 12 hours while the crops were being carted, and ii hours while 
other work was in progress. 

In Warwickshire and Shropshire special bonuses were fixed in respect 
of each day on which the worker was wholly or mainly employed on 
harvest work. 

In Warwickshire, in the case of workers employed on a farm contain¬ 
ing less than 100 acres of com, for the first six days of the workers' em¬ 
ployment on harvest and in the case of workers employed on a farm con¬ 
taining more than 100 acres for the first twelve days of the worker's 
employment on harvest, the bonuses were: Over 21 years, 2s. 6 d.\ 20 to 
21 years, 2s. 6rf.; 19 to 20 years, 2s. 3^?.; 18 to 19 years, 2s. 3i.; 17 to i8 
years, is. 9^.; 16 to 17 years, is. 6d.; 15 to 16 years, is. 3^.; 14 to 
15 years, is.; under 14 y^rs, 6i. For female workers the bonuses were; 
Over 18 years, is. 9^?.; 17 to 18 years, is. 6i.; 16 to 17 years, is. 3^,; 
15 to 16 years, is. 3^.; 14 to 15 years, is.; under 14 years, (d. The 
same bonuses were payable on all forms in Shropshire to m^e and fe¬ 
male workers in respect of each day on which they were employed on 
harvest work for five hours or more (exclusive of overtime eroployment) 
but only half the amount was payable in respect of each day on which 
they were employed on harvest work for less than five hours. On 
forms in Warwicishite containing less than lOO acres of com for the 
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ig20: Mim^hiim Rates per Hour, 
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seventh and subsequent daj-s of the workers* employment on han^est, 
and on farms containing more than loo acres of com for the thirteenth 
and subsequent days, the bonuses for male workers were : Over 21 years, 
IS. 6d. ; 20 to 21 years, is. 6d. ; 19 to 20 years, is. ^d. ; 18 to 19 3rears, 
IS. sd. ; 17 to 18 years, is.; 16 to 17 years, ; 15 to 16 years, ; 
14 to 15 years, 6d, ; under 14, years, 3^. For female workers the bonuses 
were: Over 18 years, is.; 17 to 18 years, gd,; 16 ip 17 years, gd, ; 15 
to 16 years, gd, ; 14 to 15 j-ears, 6 d, ; under 14 years, 3d* 

In Anglesey and Carnarvon, in Cheshire, in Cornwall, in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland and the Furness District of Lancashire, in Denbigh and 
Flint, in Derb3’shire, in Gloucestershire, in Herefordshire, in Shrop^re, 
in Somerset, in Surrey, in Warwickshire and in Wiltshire the same pro¬ 
visions applied to the hay harvest as to the com harvest. 

C. Corn a^nd Hay Harvest of 1921, — For the com harvest of 1921 the 
provisions made for the com harvest of the previous year in Cornwall, in 
Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Furness District of Lancashire, in 
Denbigh and Flint, in Devonshire, in Glamorgan and Monmouth, in 
Herefordshire, in Somerset, in Suffolk, and in Suney remained unchanged. 

Including areas in which the provisions remained unchanged, special 
overtime rates were fixed in 15 areas. These are shown in Table XX 
(page 566). 

In Glamorgan and Monmouth the ordinary definition of overtime 
was applicable to these rates. In all the other areas the definition of 
overtime was the same as that generally adopted for the com har\^est 
of 1920. 

The minimum weekly wages which had been fixed for Glamorgan 
and Monmouth for male workers were the only minimum weekly wages 
which remained in force, those fixed for Yorkshire having been cancelled. 
The minimum rates per hour for female workers in Glamorgan and Mon¬ 
mouth also remained in force, and minimum rates per hour wto fixed 
for both male and female workers in Essex in the case of farms contain¬ 
ing not mote than 40 acres of com. These latter rates were: For male 
workers over 21 years, is. 4i.; 20 to 21 years, is. 3d ,; 19 to 20 years, 
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(i) I^of Derbyshire iucreasctl rates per hour were also fixed for einplo3uiieut other tliou o\crthne employment. — (’)Koi Glamoignu and Monmouth special 
minhnimi arages weie also fixed. — (3) Poi Shrop^ie special bonuses acic also fixed 
















Tabi^r XX. — Com Ilarvesi of 1921: Special Overtime Rates per Hour, 
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(i) For Olamotgan and Monmouth special minlimim wcie alw fixed. 













5b8 CONDITIONS O? THi: AORICULTT R \L CLASSES - GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

IS. 2 /^.; i8 to 19 years, is. i \ 17 to 18 years, 10 y ^ i .; 16 to 17 
years, 8 ; 15 to 16 years, 7^.; 14 to 15 years, \ under 14 years, 

3 For female workers over 18 years, ii y^d .; 17 to 18 years, 8 
ib to 17 years, Sd ,; 15 to 16 years, yd ; 14 to 15 years, 5 %r. ; under 
14 years, 4^/. 

The sums payable in Suffolk on completion of harvest remained 
tmchanged but in Essex a new scale of payments was fixed which was 
made applicable only to farms containing more than 40 acres of com. 
The scale of payments was as follows: For male workers, over 21 years, 
£6 15s.; 20 to 21 years, £6 5s.; 19 to 20 years, £6 ; 18 to 19 years, £5 los.; 
17 to 18 years, £4105.; 16 to 17 years, £3 los.; 15 to 16 years, £2 15s.; 
14 to 15 years, £2 5s.; under 14 years, £i los. For female workers over 18 
years, £4 15s.; 17 to 18 years, £3 lOs.; 16 to 17 years, £3 5s.; 15 to 16 years, 
£2 15s.; 14 to 15 years, £2 5s.; under 14 years, £i los. The conditions 
were also varied slightly, it being provided that the employer should be 
entitled to require the worker to work not more than 24 weekdays of not 
more than ii working hours each. On these days no employment up to ii 
hours was to be reckoned as overtime employment, but all employment 
in excess of ii hours per day was to be paid at the ordinary overtime 
rate. The full bonus was to be payable if the worker was employed on 
harvest work for 24 weekdayrs, but if he or she was employed for less 
than 24 days, the bonus was to be proportionatdj" reduced. 

The special overtime rates fixed for the com harvest applied also 
to the hay harvest in the following areas: Anglesey and Carnarvon; 
Cornwall; Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Furness District of Lan¬ 
cashire, Denbigh and Flint; Devonshire; Derbyshire ; Gloucestershire ; 
Herefordshire ; Merioneth and Montgomery; Somerset; Surrey; Wiltshire ; 
York^re. 

§ II. The ABOLITION OF THE AGRICULTURAL WAGES BOARD. 

By an Act whidb received the Royal Assent on 19 August 1921 (i), 
the Com Production Acts were repealed and the Agricultural Wages 
Board and District Wages Committees were thus abolished. A new 
system of fixing minimum wages was, however, introduced. It was 
proposed to set up local Joint Conciliation Committees representing the 
employers and workmen, and the Minister of Agriculture was empow¬ 
ered to take such steps as he thought best calculated to secure 
the voluntary formation and continuance of such committees. It was 
provided that for two years from the passing of the Act, or until a 
Joint Conciliation Committee was formed, the representatives of the em¬ 
ployers and of the workers on any District Wages Committee should 
act as a Joint Conciliation Committee for any part of the area for which 
such a Q)nmuttee did not exist. 


(i) The Com ProductiaQ Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921. 
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When a Joint Conciliation Commitcee has agreed upon a rate of 
wages for any class of worker? in the district (or any part of the district) 
for which it has been formed, it can submit the agreement to the Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture, who can confirm it and advertize it. If a rate of 
wages has been so agreed, confirmed and advertized, it becomes an implied 
term of every contract for the emplo3rmeat of a workman of any class 
to which the agreement applies that the employer shall pay the work¬ 
man wages at not less than the rate agreed upon. 

The representatives of the employers and workmen on a Joint Con¬ 
ciliation Committee have, respectively, one collective vote on any ques¬ 
tion, and the chairman is not to have the power to vote, except in respect 
of any particular matter in respect of which the Committee agrees that 
he shall have such power. Generallj" speaking, therefore, no resolution 
wrill be regarded as carried unless it has been approved by a majority 
both of the employers' representatives and of the workers’ representatives. 

J. K. M. 


IvAND SYSTEMS 

MISCEI.LANEOUS INFORMATION REI.ATINGTO EAND SYSTEMS 

ARGENTINA. 

A NEW AGRlCOETtlRAE EBTXING AGREEMENT. — CrdftMt Mensiml del Departamento 
y'aciofiol del Trabayo, No. 47. Bueaos Aires, November, 1921. 

By the Law No. 11,170, in date 7 October 1921, there are laid down 
the relations which are to govern the agricultural letting agreements 
in Argentina, relating to an area of land not more than 300 hectares, 
situated outside the boundaiy of the communes and intended for the cul¬ 
tivation of cereals or stockbreeding, the payment being due in money 
or kind, or by ddivery of some percentage of the crop. 

Form and Limit of the Agreement — The agreements as described 
above may be drawn up either by a public instrument or by a private 
document. To secure confirmation they must be deposited within eight 
days at the local office of Registration of Property for registration, or 
sent for that purpose to the magistrate who has jurisdiction in the local¬ 
ity where the land is situated. 

When the registration is made within the limit of six daj^, the agree¬ 
ment is good against a third party from the date of the stipulation ; in 
the case when it is rostered after that limit, it will hold good against 
a third party only from the date of the registration. In the event of its 
having been brought into being without these formalities, while it is 
possible to prove its existence in accordance with common law, the agree- 
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ment is^ considered as existing in c<.)nforniit3" the law of which we 
are treating. 

The agreements made according to these pro^dsions, when the^" refer 
to land situated \!vithin the area of national jurisdiction are, during the 
first five 3"earb from the promulgation of the present law, exempt from 
the pa3"ment of tax and from an3' other duty. 

The law la3's down that no clauses inserted in the agreements in any 
contingenc3' shall oblige the tenant to sell the produce to th€ owner or to 
an3’ expressh' mentioned person; or to insure the crops or the har\'^est with 
a special societ3’' or person, or in a special wa3-'; or to make use of a special 
machine for tl^eshing, for reaping, spreading or carr3dng the grain, or 
to rel3’ for that purpose on a particular firm or person ; or finally to give 
up the rights and the guarantees of safety' and protection which this law 
confers on the tenants. 

If there is no fixed date for the termination of the agreement or if 
the period fixed is less than four years, the tenant has the option of con¬ 
sidering the agreement as valid for four years, with the obligation of 
gi\dng notice to the owner six months before the end of the agreement. 

If he does not wish to avail himself gf this privilege of the law, ne 
must give notice that he w’aives it six months before the end of every y^ear, 
doing so before the magistrate of the locality or in some other legal manner. 

Suh 4 etting of Lands Leased. — The law forbids the transfer of the 
agreement or the sub-letting of the farm, at least without the express 
consent of the owner, in which case the period of the transfer or of the 
sub-let must not be less than four y’^ears except by written consent to that 
effect from the owner himself. 

Pouters Granted to the Tenant. — The tenant has the right to build 
a brick house consisting of two rooms and a kitchen, a shed, a bam, a 
silo for cereals and for fodder and a horse-trough; he may besides plant 
five fruit-trees and five forest trees for each hectare of land, up to 500 
trees as a maximum. It is understood that he cannot exercize this right 
where he finds the improvements mentioned already in existence in the 
property he is about to occupy. 

Compensation due from the Owner. — On the expiry' of the period 
of the agreement, the tenant has to give up the fann, compensation being 
first paid in money by the owner ; this is to be reckoned in proportion to 
the value of the improvements introduced into the farm, up to a max¬ 
imum of 10 per cent, of the value which is attributed to the farm for the 
purposes of payment of the land-tax. 

When the tenant and the owner are not in agreement in fixing the value 
of the said compensation, the law requires that the decision be referred 
to a special committee, constituted by’^ a representative of the owner, a 
representative of the tenant and a third person, named by the parties or 
by the magistrate. 

If at the expiry of the agreement the owner agrees to an extension 
of a fresh period of four years, the compensation for the improvements 
will be postponed till the end of the new agreement. 
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The tenant has no claim to any further limit of time for gixing up 
the farm after the expiry of the agreement. 

Obligations of the Tenant. — The tenant is under an obligation to 
devote the land to agricultural operations, in the sense of the letting agree¬ 
ment, and maintain and keep in good condition the enclosures and the 
improvements he has found on the farm, except for ordinary wear and tear. 

As we have said, the rent can be paid by the deliver}^ to the owner 
of a percentage of the crop. In this case the pa^mient of the percentage 
must be made after the quantity of seed has been withdrawn that is re¬ 
quired by the tenant, such tenant not to give up more than 5 per cent, 
of the area of the piece of land to pasturage or fruit growing. 

'Son-liability to Seizure of Implements, etc. — The following are 
declared not liable to seizure and cannot be distrained: furniture and 
everything essential to the maintenance and w’ork of the agriculturist, such 
as domestic utensils, a plough, a «eed drill, a reaper, a sulla" with its ac¬ 
cessories, a cart and harness for six horses, fifteen horses, or three pair 
of oxen with the necessary* equipment for harnessing them to the plough, 
two milch cows with their calves, three pigs or other small live stock for 
the consumption of the famil}" for a whole year, and finally the seed for 
the following season, but in no case in an amount exceeding what is 
wanted for the cultivation of the farm, up to a maximum of 80 hectares. 

Breaking up of the Lands. — The provisions of this law do not deprive 
the owners of the power of dividing their land and selling portions, up 
to 300 hectares each, to bu^^ers who buy them to work them themselves. 

If sales of this kind are effected and the period of the letting agreement 
has expired, the owners can request and obtain the eviction of the oc¬ 
cupiers under the terms of the common law, paying in that case the compen¬ 
sation mentioned above. 

The non-fulfilment of any of the obligationi' of the tenant to the owner 
gives the owner the right to consider the agreement annulled, to demand 
the eviction of the tenant and the restoration of the land on the terms 
laid down by the ci\dl code. 

It may be noted that irrigated lands are not included among those 
which can be the object of a letting agreement on the lines laid down by 
the Ivaw of 7 October 1921. E. F. 


ECUADOR. 

ORAXTS OF JVAND FOR COEONIZATIOX, — Res,tstro OfUtal. No. 33®. Year H. Quito, 
38 October 1921. 

B3’ the I/aw dated 8 October 1921 power is given to the Government 
of the Republic of Ecuador to make colonization agreements in the eastern 
region, more particularly in the province of Napo-Pastaza. 

ci the basis of this law, the Government can grant the full possession 
of 10,000 hectares of uncultivated land to one or more persons, for the estab- 
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lihiiment of an agricultural colon}' consibting of at least 50 families, natives 
of Ecuador and Colombia. 

To be available for sucb grants, land must be situated near to lines of 
communication. 

So as further to facilitate the founding of the colonies, the Government 
binds itself for a period of ten years not to levy any duties. State, munici¬ 
pal or otherwise, on the raw materials and generally on all products, in¬ 
cluding manufactures, which the colonists may export or sell in the terri¬ 
tory of the Republic, excluding tobacco and brandy. 

In the event of the number of families in the colony being less than that 
required by the law, the grantee or grantees will pass back to the Govern¬ 
ment that proportion of the land which corresponds to the number of 
the families by whir h the total number falls short of the required number. 

In like manner the quantity of land granted will be increased in the 
event of the number of families being greater than that required by the law. 

The agreement will be declared void in the case when after the lapse 
of eighteen months the families have not established themselves in the place 
intended for the colony. 

The law permits the contracting party or parties to transfer the agree¬ 
ment to others, the authorization of the Government having been obtained. 

With the consent of the Government the transfer of the ownership 
is permitted alike to the contracting parties and their successors. 

The law further lays down that the agreement must be ratified by a 
deed and registered at the Notarial office. 

The advantages of the exemption from the above mentioned duties, 
conferred on the colonists by this law, are extended to all who actually 
possess lands in the eastern region indicated. 

E. F. 


FRANCE. 

A2s OFFICJAE EXPERIMENT IN HOME COLONIZATION (i). - La Uatn-^csuvre 
a^ricoU, Paxis, March, 1922. 

On 6 February 1922 a third party of Breton cultivators, natives of Fi- 
nist^re and of the C6tes-du-Nord, proceeded to the South-west. This 
party was composed of 27 heads of families. At Bordeaux it was divided 
into two parties : one, including 20 heads of families, went to Perigueux: 
the other to Montauban. 

A Breton expert had gone in advance of the party both into Dordogne 
and into Tam-et-Garonne, with a mission from the 3 klinistry of Agricul¬ 
ture to visit the farms reported vacant and to acquaint himself with their 
value for cultivation. 


(i) See International Review of A^iicuUttral Economics, November 1921, p. 609 
Jaauary-Ffeftniary 1922, p. 121. 
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At Perigueux a certain number of owners of the vacant farms had 
been assembled and met the new arrivals. Preliminarj' matters were en¬ 
tered into, and the parties concerned then went at once to see the proposed 
farms and to discuss terms. It had been agreed moreover that the leases 
should be drawn up and signed at the Directorate of Agricultural Admi¬ 
nistration, in the presence of the President of the Central Bureau of the 
Agricultural Co-operative Organizations of Finistfere, Breton experts, the 
Director of Agricultural Administration and a representative of the 
Labour Department of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The object of these arrai^ements was to facilitate transactions, as the 
Bretons were not as a rule familiar with the profusions of leases on me¬ 
tayage. 

At Montauban a certain number of owners had been summoned to the 
Prefecture in the same way. They met there a delegate of the Ministry 
of -Agriculture, the Assistant Director of Agricultural Administration, and 
the Breton pioneers. * 

The distribution of the Bretons cultivators was very quicklj^ effected. 
This contingent was smaller than had been at first reckoned, a certain num¬ 
ber having fallen out at the moment of leaving Brittany. This falling off 
took place chiefly among the cultivators of the C6tes-du-Nord who do not 
yet know the South-west. 

The same arrangements were made in Tam-et-Garonne as in the 
Dordogne for the drawing up and -signiTig of the leases. 

All the Bretons of the party, that is 27 heads of families, signed the 
leases before their return to Brittany. 

It may be noted that besides the Breton heads of families who have 
joined the various parties organized up to the present for Dor dogne and Tam- 
et-Garonne, a certain number of Bretons have entered into negotiations 
indiyiduaUy with landowners of these departments. The number of Bre¬ 
ton families already installed in Dordogne is estimated at 120, and in Tam- 
et-Garonne there are some twenty families settled or on the waj’ to be 
settled. 

The President of the Central Bureau of the Agricultural Co-operative 
Organizations of Finistfere and the Breton pioneers made a point of enquir¬ 
ing into the circumstances of Bretons who had been settled for some time 
in^ the South-west. The impression they gained is excellent and gives pro¬ 
mise of good results from the home colonization scheme which is being 
carried out. 

We may add that apart from the Breton dement, a large number of 
peasant families, natives of different regions, are endeavouring to settle in 
the South-west, a wide publicity having been given to the offers of 
vacant farms by the special lists published by the Ifinistry of Agriculture. 

M. B. 
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GER3IANY 

TEN YEARS’ WORKING OF THE “EIGENE SCHOEEE” COEONIZATION SOCIETY. 
— Freie iLi^^erischafthclit sosialtsttsche Agrar-KouenspondenSf No 7-8 Berlin, 15 Feb¬ 
ruary, 1922 

In 1910 the Home Colonization Society Hgene Scholle'' was foimed 
in Frankfort-on-Oder, as a limited liability company-, with an initial capital 
of three and a half million marks. The Prussian Government took shares 
to the ralue of one million marks. At the end of the second year of 
working the capital of the company reached 8,300,000 marks in round 
figures. But this sum after ten years’ working has not increased beyond 
8,563,000 marks. 

The chief aim of the society was the stemming of the rural exodus, 
continually" becoming more and more serious. 

Up to the time of the outbreak of war, the society had acquired 22,800 
hectares of land, and had settled on them 904 families numbering in all 
4,151 persons. These 904 families were placed as follows: 

371 on holdings for labourers, from 0.125 ^^5 hectares. 

169 on holdings for artisans, from 1.5 to 5 hectares. 

86 on small farms, from 5 to 10 hectares. 

227 on farms of more than 10 hectares. 

For 51 farms particulars are not available as to size. 

The War completely blocked the activity of this colonization society 
and has rendered virtually impossible the creation of small holdings, 
on account of the immense increase in the prices of farm stock, whether 
live or dead. Equally the attempts to naake arrangemoits for the dis¬ 
abled and for families of refugees led to no result by reason of the constant 
rise in wages and prices. 

In the ten years of its working the Society acquired altogether 27,236 
hectares of land, in round numbers, of which 15,945 hectares of cultivable 
land has been taken up for colonization, forming 1,769 peasant, artisan 
and labourers' holdings, and 483 workmen's holdings on the outskirts of 
the towns ; 4,780 hectares of woodland, of water and of uncultivated land 
suitable for sylviculture were handed over to the Crown forest lands, 
and 2,889 hectares (five farms) were resold: the remainder, 3,610 hectares, 
is still available and will be utilized for the formation of small agri¬ 
cultural holdings. M. T. 


LATVIA. 

THE APPLICATION OF THE AGRARIAN REFORM. - Recueil Mensuel du Bufccm 
centraXe staUstique de l*E$thonie, Nos. 3 and 4. Tallion, 1922. 

The Latvian law on agrarian reform orders the formation of a reserve 
of State lands, including, firstly, the public lands and State forests and, 
secondly, all other cultivated lands except that part which must be left to 
the owner, this being of the extent of a medium-sized agricultural holding. 
It is out of this reserve that the new holdings are formed. 

From 1919 to 1921 the number of properties divided up was 
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i,io6. The number of holdings created was 27,386 which may be thus 
classified: 






Number 

Area 

Holdings not exceeding 

2 hectares. 

1.059 

1 . 333-93 

» 

of between 2 

and 5 

hectares. . . . 

905 

2 . 539-50 


» » 5 

» 10 

» . . • . 

921 

7.314-42 


» » 10 

» 15 

» .... 

4.733 

62,267.23 

J) 

A » 15 

» 22 

» .... 

16,260 

303,222.26 


& more than 

22 

>> .... 

3.508 

87,247.48 




Total . . . 

27,386 

461,924.81 


Besides this distribution, 42,957 hectares have been added to 1,120 
existing agricultural holdings held on lease ; 72,238 hectares have been 
divided up to form 5,887 farms for various purposes, and there remain 
of the State reserve 2,291 properties, comprising 392,912 hectares. 

M. B. 


AZ.7BSDO Rtrcossi, germOt respousabile. 





THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Oktgin of the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Twenty-two other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

{a) collect, study and pubh'sh as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various maikets: 

(b) communicate the above information as sc>on as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the w^es paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies : 

{e) study questions concerning agricultural co>operation, insurance 
aud credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures tor the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agiicuitural congresses aud societies, or by scientific and learned bodies,etc. 
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PRIKCIPAL WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEY OP THE VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES AND THEIR BRITISH EQUIVALENTS 


Cadastral aipent (Hungaty) 

- 

x 4220X 

acres 

Oentimetre 

- 

0.3937x5 

inches 

Cho (6o ken) (Japan) 

Mi 

119.30327 

yards 

down loo bdler) (Aostzla'Httngaiy) 

wm 

xod. 

at pat 

down (loo 6re} (Denmark, Norway, Sweden) 

- 

is.i 

at par 

Dedatine (a tcheiwert, (Rtwsia 

- 

2.69966 

acres 

Dinar, gold (xoo paia) (Serbia) 

MM 

933/64^. 

at par 

Dollar, gold ($) (loo cents) (United States) 

- 

4 S.S/icd. 

at par 

Drackm, gold (loo lepta) (Oreeoe) 

- 

933/64^1 

at par 

Egyptian Kantar 

- 

99.0498 

lbs. 

Peddan Masd (34 Kirat Kamel/ (Egypt) 


X.03805 

acres 

Florin, gdd, or Gulden (xoo cents) (Netherlands) 

- 

IS .7 53 / 64 d. 

at par 

Franc (xoo centimes) (France) 

- 

933 / 64 d. 

at par 

Gramme 

- 

0.03527 

08 . 

Hectare 

- 

2.47109 

acres 

Kilogramme 

- 

2.2 

lbs. 

Kilometre 


1093.6x3 

yards 

Kokou (xo To) (Japan) 


1.58726 

quarts 

I,ei, gcdd (xoo bani) (Rixxnania) 

• 

9*3/64^. 

at per 

l^eu (100 stotinld) (Bulgaria) 

- 

9 33/g^d. 

at par 

I 4 ra (too centesimi) (Italy) 

* 

933/64^. 

^ 0.22998 

1 0.0275 

at par 
gallons 

I4trc 


boshdt 

Mark (xoo Pfeunige) (Germany) 


XI3/44. 

at par 

Mark (xoo penni) (Finland) 

ssr 

933 / 64 d. 

at par 

Metre 

- 

3.28084 

feet 

Milrels, gold (Braadl) 

- 

25 . 2^1/64^. at per 

Milrels, g^d (FOttngal) 


45. 5*9/64^- pax 

Peseta, gold (xoo centimof*) (Spain) 

-• 


at par 

Peso, gold (xoo centairos) (Argentina) 


3 $.ii 37 ltnd. at par 

Peso, paper (Argentina) 


X 5.8^5/]^. at pa 

Pound, TtirUsh, gold (xoo idastre) (Ottoman Empire} 


i 8 f.oi 5 /^d. at par 

Fund (Sweden; 

Mi 

0.93712 

lbs. 

Quintal 

- 

1.96843 

cwts. 

Rouble, g(^ (xoo kopeks) (Rnssia) 

- 

25 . Z 3 /sd. 

at par 

Rupee (x6 annas) (Brltlsb India) 


of fii (gold) 

Talari (20 piastre) (Egypt) 


is.V'/yii.at pat 

Verst (Russia) 

- 

1X66.64479 

yards 

Yen, gold 2 fun or xoo sen) (Japan) 

- 

2 S. 037 / 64 d. 

at pat 

Zentner (Germany 

- 

110.23x71 

lbs. 
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Co-operation and Association 


CANADA. 


CO-OPERATION FOR THE MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCE AND THE SUPPLY OF FARM REQUISITES. 

[Continued). 

§ 6. The co-operative marketestg op eggs and potnLTRy. 

Co-operative egg marketing is now being undertaken fairl^' generally 
througbout the Dominion. Its development has been made possible by 
the assistance given by the Dominion Poultr}" Division, and not only axe the 
amalgamated producers' associations in some instances supplying a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the for local consumption on certs^ markets, 
but one co-operative company, the United Farmers* Co-operative Company 
limited, of Ontario, has become one of the largest exporters in the Dom¬ 
inion. In all, during 1920, rather more than 3,000,000 dozens ot eggs, 
roughly equivalent to 200 car-lots, were marketed co-operatively. 


Prince Edward Island, 

Co-operative egg and poultry marketing was first undertaken in Prince 
Edward Island in 1913, when about forty egg circles were organized. An 
Act to incorporate the Prince Edward Island Co-operative Egg and Poul¬ 
try Association was passed in 1914 and amended in 1917. The Association 
and its incorporating Act have served as models in the development of 
co-operative egg and poultry marketing associations in various other Pro¬ 
vinces of the Dominion. The Prince Edward Island Co-operative Egg and 
Poultry Association is the medium through which the members market their 
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poultry" and egg". The produce is not bought by the Association but is con¬ 
signed to it and sold b^- the business manager. For al] purposes of the 
Assf^cialion the members are grouped into separate branches kno^vn as 
Egg and Poultry- Selling Associations or Circles each of which is designated 
by a number. The indmdual members in each circle also are designated 
by numbers and these numbers are stamped on their eggs. Each circle 
is a separate corporate bod3^, managed by a board of directors, but is 
responsible to the Association for the proper conduct of its busmess. !Mem- 
bers of an egg circle cm tender their resignation at any time. No resigna¬ 
tion, however, is effective until the end of the then current 3’ear Each new 
member pa^’s a membership fee to his egg circle and each member pa3’s an 
annual due. The amounts of both these subscriptions are left to the 
deci>iou of each individual circle. Of these membership fees 25 per cent, is 
handed over to the Association which, out of the sum received. pro\i<les 
the circles with account books, forms, etc. 

Each egg circle emplo3^ an egg collector, who must not be a member 
i>f the board of directors- The egg collector has charge of the collection 
of all eggs, ships them to the central candling station, and apportions 
the returns among the members according to the quantit3" and quality 
received. The remuneration of the egg collector is decided b3^ the board 
of directors and may- be either b3^ way of salary or commission. 

Members ma3" not dispose of eggs through an egg circle from hens 
other than their own. The3’ must, however, deliver all the eggs of their 
own hens at times and places fixed by’ the directors of the egg circle, 
except those kept for their own consumption or breeding purposes or 
those they’ wish to sell for breeding x>iirposes. AH eggs must be imbroken, 
clean and not more than one week old, weather and roads permitting. 
Egg cases are supplied by’ the central organization and to pro\'ide for 
the identification of ownership, the position of each member’s eggs in the 
case is noted on a chart, known as an ‘‘ egg case plan. ” When collecting 
the eggs the coUector gives a receipt of which he retains the counterfoil 
and in shipping the eggs makes out his invoice from these counterfoils and 
from the egg case plans. 

The Prince Edward Island Co-operative Egg and Poultry^ A'-sociation 
has no share capita but creates a Captal Fund, of not less than 815,000 
nor more than 850,000. This frmd is formed by annual dues received by 
the Association from the egg circles, part of these dues being a proportion 
of the membership fees received by the egg circles. The amount of the 
Capital Fund fluctuates from y^earto y’ear and is adjusted annually by the 
board of directors of the Association. The amount of the Fund is appor¬ 
tioned fro rata amf>ng the members according to the gro&s value of the pro¬ 
duce contributed within the year in which the fund was accumulated, and 
a certificate, known as a Capital Certificate, is issued to each member 
guaranteeing that his share of the Capital Fimd shall be returned to him 
in cash. Such repay’ment is not made in any year until the fund for the 
year following has been coUected and all busmess for the year concluded 
and the books of the Association closed. The Association may also sup- 
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7>lenieiit its funds means c>f collateral notes furnished b}’ the egg circles 
0- required. These collateral notes are signed b}" the directors of the egg 
circle-^ and must not exceed twent3’'-five dollars per member. Regular 
annual collateral notes are signed at the annual meeting of the egg circle 
by the board of directors elected for the ensuing year. Upon receipt 
of this note by the head office of the Association the note of the prenous 
year is cancelled and returned to the president of the egg circle. A 
ijemiaiient Reseive Fund is provided for by an annual assessment made 
u] 30 i'’ each member on the basis of the net value of the total number of 
eggs marketed b^" him through the Association. 

The Board of Directors of the Prince Edward Island Co-operative Egg 
«.rd P(Uiltry Association consists of a president, three vice-presidents 
vrd six other directors. The three vice-presidents are chosen one from 
e'ch of the three counties into which Prince Edward Island is dituded. 
luicli egg circle is represented at the annual meeting b^" two delegates ; 
the meeting is never held later than the last day of April. 

The travelling expenses of one delegate are home by the Association. 
I'rtuusion is made for a.committee of three chosen by the board of direc¬ 
tors of the Association from among themselves to act as an arbitration 
board when the territorial boundaries of any egg circle or other business 
matters are in dispute. 

The Association empl03'-s a business manager who is solely" responsible 
to the executive < f the xlssociation. He is not allowed to maintain a list of the 
members with their corresponding numbers, nor such a list be sub¬ 
mitted to him at any time. On no account ma^" members submit produce 
to the Association under their names; the^" must use their number only. 
Xo member mny do business with the Association nnder an^- other number 
than that registered on the books of the Central Association except with 
ihe written consent of the Secretary'. 

The major portion of the business of the Association is done with the 
leading surrounding markets such as Montreal and other Eastern Canadian 
cities. A considerable business, however, is also done with the Xew England 
States All shipments are marketed under tbe brand of the Central As- 
.^ociation. The produce of the members is paid for on the basis of quality. 
A stated sum per unit is advanced on all produce received b^’ the Association, 
>ome members being paid w^eekty and some monthly, and the balance of the 
returns, after pro\iding for all expenses and the reser\’^e fund, are distributed 
to the members according to the net value of the produce marketed through 
the Association diiring the period. The balance in hand at the end 
ot 1919 w^as .^47,000, of which forty' per cent, was distributed to the 
members. 

The Association possesses a central candling and grading station, a 
poultry killing station and a central hatchery at Charlottetowm. By 
means of the hatchery the Association aids members in improving their 
stock. 

The total number of eggs sold co-operatively in Prince Edward Island 
in 1920 was 813,830 dozens, valued at 8374,181. 
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Ontario. 

There are about sixt}" egg circles in Ontario, which in 1920 supplied 
1,201,349 dozens; of eggs, valued approximately at 8616,844. The Egg 
and Poultry" Department of the United Farmers' Co-operative Company 
of <Ontario is becoming more and more the central selling agency. This 
compaii}^ has done away vdth the stamped egg system, owing to the action 
of private dealers in stamping eggs of their own, and now uses an egg case 
plan The eggs are paid for immediatel3’ at the local market price, and 
all}’ further profits are divided at the end of the season. In 1920 the United 
Famieis Co-operative Company marketed about 8600,000 worth of eggs 
and poultry for its members, making a profit of 830,000 Some of the egg 
circles w'hich do not market their eggs through the Company" are still us¬ 
ing the sj^stem of stamping the eggs. 

British Cohtmhia, 

There is no separate organization for the co-operative handling of 
poultry produce in British Columbia, but associations like the Fraser 
\"alley j 5 ililk Producers' Association handle poultr\" produce for their 
shareholders. In 1920 a total of 438.000 dozens of eggs, valued at 8280,320, 
was sold co-operatively. 


Saskatchewan. 

Co-operative poultry marketing was first started in Saskatchewan 
in 1915 when a poxdtry Idlling and marketing station was opened in Saska¬ 
toon. In 191G another station was opened at Regina. Both these stations are 
conducted by the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries, Limited. The 
work is under the supervision of the Proxincial Department of Agriculture. 

All payments are based on the li%"e weight of the birds when fasted 
and ready to kill. The poultry is graded, weighed, killed, dressed and 
packed under the superv^ision of experts provided the College of Agri¬ 
culture, Representatives of the Co-operative Organizations Branch 
then take charge of the dressed birds and forward advance pajunents to 
the shippers at prices which had previously- been advertized, funds for this 
purpose being supplied under the pioxincial Agricultural Aids Act. The 
dte^ed poultry was either sold at once or, if the market was not favourable, 
placed in cold storage and sold when prices had advanced. When all 
the birds had been sold, a final payment was forwarded to the producer, 
only- the cost of transport, killing, boxing, and storage charges being de¬ 
ducted from the selling price. 

In 1917 the .stations at Saskatoon and Regina were operated for fix-e 
weeks beginning 5 November and at the same time a sub-station w'as 
operated at Tantallon for a week. 

In Table is shown the quantity- of the various grades of poultry- 
received at each of the killing stations in Saskatchewan, the advance j^ay- 
ment, and the average price (on live weights) realized during 1917. 
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XI\'. — Quantities 0/ Poultry Received and Prices Realized 
at the Saskatchcvjan Killing Stations, 1917. 


K • J Grade 


2 

3 

F^wl- . I 

2 
3 

Ttarkciy- i 

2 
3 

Duck‘d I 

) 2 

Ote«e . . 1 

2 


Total. 


Station 


Ri-^iui Tintalluo 

jJa. Iba 


^ 3 S 6 

i,M04 


ciQl 


13 


2,295 


1,322 


2 

5 ,i :>58 

387 

1010 


i,7(n 

i8<# 

— 

2^ 

4S3 

555 

•— 

35 

35.^89 

7,882 


Total 

Saskat on 

'bfa. 


II,J 2 I 

22 ,U 6 i 

2.002 

7.0 

402 

57 ^ 

8 ^17 

20,3(>0 

2,00 j 

5 ,P 52 

4 IS 

4.01 

6,4 ^0 

12 ojr 

I,., 11 

2,58? 

120 

120 

2,0Sl 

4,031 

155 

179 

1,135 

2,1/2 

— 

38 

3 ^» 5 ^>r 

79,738 


Advance 

pa.'iment 

Ocr lb 

Average 
price realized 
on 

live v( uekla 
per lb. 

centb 

cents 

14 

23 

TI 

19 

— 

12 

12 

19 

n 

IIS 

— 

9 

iS 

20 

15 

25 

— 

12 

14 

20 

II 

16 

M 

21 

II 

16 


The expenses of handling, grading, etc, a'l’exaged about 5 cents per 
lb lor each grade* 

The total weight handled in 1917 was 79,738 fKDunds as compared 
with 39,422 pounds in 1916 and 27,038 pound in 1913. 

Alberta, 

With the aid of the Poultry Division of the Dominion Department 
ot Agriculture and the Provincial Poultr}" Branch, an egg marketing serv¬ 
ice was e‘-tablished in Alberta in 1917. Xo special egg-marketing 
ass<iciations were formed, but advantage was taken ol the numerous farm- 
organizations which already existed ilarketing stations have been 
established at Calgary and Edmonton at which shipments of eggs from 
fanners and farmers* organizations are candled and graded. The market¬ 
ing service tenders a report as to the grading of individual producers* lots 
oi eggs, indicating bad eggs, if any, and the quantity of each of two general 
glades, “ Extras *’ and “ Number Ones. ” Farmers* organizations either 
appoint a local shipper to receive eggs for shipment or instruct their reg¬ 
ular executive to undertake this work. In 1930 there were sold through 
the marketing service 173,600 dozens of valued at ^^92,978. 
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The dia'^ram uv paj?e 5S3 represents the ‘‘ egg case plan ‘ a« used 
b}' the Alberta Egg ^Marketing Service. The blank tonn is shown on 
the left, while the form on the right is marked to indicate the position 
in the case o. five small lots In the standard case there are ten 
“ filler*?,five in each end, each filler being made to contain 36, or 
three dozen, egg , Each of the squares on the card represents a fiUei. 
Each of the ten large square., is again divided into thirty-six small 
squares In the marked card (on the right) the numbers ii i, 2, 33 
and 17 are the numbers given to the five producer from whom the eggs 
contained in the case were collected. It will be seen that producer number 
II supplied 7 eggs number i twelve dozen, number 2 five dozen, number 
33 eight dozen and six and number 17 three dozen and eleven. 

By means of this plan the candler can locate each farmer s lot in 
the egg case, candle it separately* and report upon it as to the number 
of eggs falling into each grade. 

The following is a sample statement of the Alberta Egg-Marketing 
Service 

Egg-marketing Service. 

{Under Direction of Dominion and Provincial Departments 
of Agriculture). 

Candler’s Report. 


Shipper, A. A Hodg5;i.m & Co 



Lot Xo 1748 

. . . 

.... 

Station, Cayley . 

. P. 0. . 


Date Recehed, August ist 191'' 

Quantity, 3. 

. 

- Case* 

Candltd by A. S. 


Capacity, 90—0 . 


Dozen 

Ceitified Ccirect 



Shortage . 


Drzen 

Hog :maiue:etixg Service 

Actual Contents, i/O—o. . . . 



Per. 

• ■ 

.... 


Total 


Graiiaa: 


Amcuni 

dut 

Produccxs X®. 

Quantity 


- 

— 

“ Productitr 



Ea.tias 

No. Ones, 

Bod 

at 

37 and 3.> 

4 . . . . . 

' —7 

-5 

-2 


0,20 

I . . . 

12-0 

6-6 

5-4 

—2 

4.1C 

. . . , 

5-0 

-3 


-6 

1.40 

33 . 

8-6 

3 -^ 

4-11 

-I 

2.<»I 

17. 

l-TI 

I-O 

2-11 

.. 

ro 3 

17. 

. 23-1 

2-S 

20-3 

.. 

7-73 

6. 

O-ii 

1-6 

5-5 

.. 

^•34 

6. . . . 

• 5 ”"* 

1-4 

3-8 

-T 

1.70 

3 . • 

^-0 

-II 

2-1 

. . 

X.03 

3 Q . . • • ... 

r--o 

-10 

16-2 

. , 

5.G4 

29 . . 

4-11 

-• 

4-5 

-0 

1.46 

Totals . . 

9C-0 

iS-ii 

69-9 

r -4 

20.99 


Shipper’s Commi=sioti: .mo 
P aid August 1918 30.89 
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Xova Scotia. 

The co-operative handling of eggs has been in existence in Nova Scotia 
since about 1914. At first the local associations formed egg-circles or as¬ 
sociations for the marketing of their eggs on the principle adopted by the 
Prince Edward Island co-operative poultry produce associations. It 
was found, however, that the cost of collecting by this method in Nova Sco¬ 
tia where the conditions are different from those on Prince Edward Island, 
combined with the large amount of collecting done by the local peddlers, 
made the egg-circle scheme unsatisfactoiy and it was discontinued. 
The Poultry Department of the Nova Scotia Agricultural College then 
undertook to act as a central marketing organization for the local co-op¬ 
erative associations. It received the eggs, preserved, candled and marketed 
them and took 4 cents per dozen eggs of the proceeds of the sales for handling 
and marketing expenses, the balance being paid to the managers of the local 
associations immediately the eggs were sold; about 16,000 dozens of egg? 
^rere handled annually in this way. The Department assumed no finan¬ 
cial responsibility; it agreed to provide the outlet and assist in organizing 
the circles, all other work devolving upon the respective managers of 
the local associations. 

In 1921 a central marketing company was formed at Halifax. The 
company markets the produce of its affiliated egg circles and transacts 
most of their business for them. 


Quebec. 

Co-operative egg and poultry marketing is carried out on a large scale 
in Quebec, especially by the Quebec Parmers' Co-operative Association. 
The products of the co-operative poultry associations, and of their indi¬ 
vidual members are purchased and shipped to the Association's warehouses 
in Montreal and the producer receives the full price minus a small per¬ 
centage /about 5 °o) for handling expenses. In 1920 the total number of 
eggs sold co-operatively in Quebec was 278,700 dozens, valued at $142,137. 

§ 7. The co-operative ihiarketing op fruit and vegetables. 

The co-operative marketing of fruit and v^etables in Canada is most 
in evidence in the pro^ittces of Ontario, Nova Scotia and British Columbia. 
Ctf the fruit marketed, the apple is the most important product, and po¬ 
tatoes predominate amongst the vegetables. In the majorit}" of cases 
the local co-oi)erative associations were the outcome of agitation for the 
improvement of the fruit and vegete.ble crops and they were first formed for 
the purpose of obta ining this end by the purcliase of high class seed of the 
same variety, so that a large and uniform crop might be assured to the 
association by its members thus facilitating the marketing and disposal 
of the crop and the obtaining of the h%her prices which first class products 
warrant. The next step was the purchasing of materials and tools necessary 
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to the producers and then, sometimes soon, sometimes only after a number 
oi years, co-operative marketing either independently or in conjunction 
with other co-operative associations. 

Ontario. 

There is no central co-operative fruit selling organization in Ontario 
ctlthough the Province produces nearly 70 ^0 of tptal fruit crop of Canada, 
and recently the need for the formation of such an organization has 
been strongly advocated. At the 1921 convention of the Ontario Fruit 
Growers" As»«ociation the Fruit Commissioner stated, There are in Ontario 
todaj’ approximately fifty fruit growers" organizations, thirt3:-five of 
which have confined their operations to apples onl^^ Several of these 
have not been in active marketing for a number of years. Very few, 
if an3", handle the fruit through a central packing house, the work being 
done in orchards or in buildings on the premises of each member, and each 
organization marketing its fruit independently of the others, with more 
or less success. Vliile independent co-operative organizations offer 
‘^ome advantage over indhidual eficort, it is practically" impossible for these 
to successfully compete with other provinces and districts where growers 
are thoroughly^ organized and have established an efiicient central seUmg 
association. In view of this growing competition one hesitates to recom¬ 
mend the further organization of growers into independent units until 
there has been established a central selling organization with which they 
can affiliate and to which they can turn over their product to be 
marketed 

We give details of some of the most successful fruit and vegetable 
co-operative associations in Ontario. 

In the Niagara District there are some seven active associations. 
Amongst these is the Niagara District Grape Growers, limited. In the 
summer of 1919 a small organization was formed which by August 1919 
included four or five local organizations. The local wine inanufactuiers 
were approached with the object of discussing prices for the coming crop 
but they refused to confer with the growers, regarding themselves, as for- 
merty, as the price setting factor for the grape crop. The association there¬ 
fore got in touch with two American'dealers, one of whom bought 58 
carloads of grapes at a price considerably above that offered by the wine 
manufacturers. In August 1920 the association obtained its charter. Its 
headquarters are at St. Catherine’s; it has a membership of about 300, 
controlling about 2,500 acres of the 4,500 acres of viney-ards in the Pro¬ 
vince. The capital is 8500,000 divided into 50,000 shares of $10 each. 
The assodalion has about 13 local organizations affliated to it. 

In 1920 the association entered into an agreement with the American 
Fruit Growers, Incorporated, to handle its export to that country on a 
commission of 5 the Association guaranteeing all collections. In order 
to handle the crop it was necessaryr to import over 100,000 bushel baskets 
from Indiana and Georgia, and of these 96,000 were filled, loading 200 
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cats, and sent back to the United States. The net price to the grower 
for his grapes shipped in these bushel baskets was $80.20 per ton. During 
the season the association sold 306,000 six-quart baskets, of which 200,000 
went to the United States; 75,000 eleven-quart baskets were also sold 
These last brought $103 a ton, or S93 net after the baskets had been 
I)aid for. It is stated that had the association exported its grapes to the 
United States in American standard baskets it would have received 
812 a ton more. The .total turnover of the association during its 1920 
season was $496,000. In paying the growers it fixed the price at 885 
per ton and paid 80 °o within 10 days and the remaining 20 % within 30 
days. At the end of the year a surplus of $33,000 was left. This was 
pooled and di\ided amongst the members according to the quanfcit}" ot 
grapes supplied and the type of package, the eleven-quart basket scoring 
highest. 

In 1920 the fruit crop of the Niagara Peninsula, except grapes, suffei- 
ed severely from the effects of inadequate distribution and a great shortage 
of refrigerator cars and labour. Early in October of that year the ^Cnister 
of Agriculture for Ontario called together a committee of fruit growers 
of the Peninsula to discuss the situation It was decided to adopt co-oper¬ 
ative methods and a committee was appointed to draw ap a scheme. At 
the end of the year a report was presented of which the following is a 
summary. That immediate steps be taken to organia&e and incorporate 
a company to be known as the Niagara Peninsula Growers, limited, 
to act on ^half of the grower members in the grading and marketing 
of fruit or other products produced by the growers and in the sale and 
distribution of supplies needed by grower members from time to time. 
That such a company be not put into operation until a committee of 
twelve members are satisfied that (a) sufficient capital is assured to the 
company to meet its obligations, (6) the services of qualified managers 
have been obtained and (c) a gross sale of not less than $1,500,000 
based on the 1920 crop be assured to the company. That members 
be requested to sign an agreement to accept and pay for stock in 
the company according to the following schediffe; Growers whose gross 
sales of fruit for 1920 were less than $2,000 to haW i share allotted ; those 
over $2,000 but less than $4,000 to have 2 shares allotted; those over 
$4,000 but under $6,000 to have 3 shares allotted; those over $6,000 but 
under $10,000 to have 4 shares allotted, and those growers whose sales in 
1920 exceeded $10,000 to be able to subscribe for 5 shares. The shares are 
one hundred dollars each and are non-dividend-bearing Twenty per cent 
payment for shares to accompany susbcription, thirty per cent, on or be¬ 
fore 1 October 1921, fifiy per cent, or any part thereof, on demand, with 
interest at 7 per cent, per annum on all unpaid balances after demand. 
In addition subscribers agree to deliver to the company all the fruit 
-or other products produced by them which the company may decide to 
handle. 

The coimmittee explained that it was proposed to secure the signing 
of as many membership agreements as possible up to r March 1921, at 
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which time the lists would be closed and no further stock issued, at least 
for some time to come. In order to induce the maximum number of sub¬ 
scriptions at the start, a rule was dra\^n up by w^hich any new member 
subscribing after the closing date, must par’ the full Sioo, at once, iii 
cash. It was decided that it would be desirable to be able to transfer 
shares at any time with the approval of the directors cf the companr’. 
It will be seen that the principle of one man one vote is not followed, the 
system being one vote to one share with a maximum of five but the com¬ 
mittee felt that many new members would want to come in and that sub¬ 
scribers holding more than one vote would be more willing to sell their 
surplus non-dmdend bearing shares than to keep their extra voting power 
at the annual meeting of the company and that, in addition, b3’' the pro¬ 
cess of transferring to new membens, the two hundred thousand dollars of 
capital stock would accommodate, in time, its maximum of two thousand 
subscribers. 

The members have to agree that all fruit grov^n by them will be deliver¬ 
ed to the company’ except such limited quantities as they may dispose 
of b3^ gift and such grades and qualities as the management may exclude 
from shipment or direct to be otherwise disposed of and such quantities 
as the members may, on their own premises, sell to consumers. But no 
member must sell fruit for resale outside the company’ without the sanc¬ 
tion of his division manager who must first inform the sales manager. 

A member may withdraw from the company at the end of any shipping 
season or before i May of any year. Written notice mast be given to the 
secretarj’^ before i April. 

The territory covered by the company is divided into 14 divisions, 
each under a division manager who has charge of all local matters 
and acts under the supervision of the general manager and the sales 
manager of the company’. The general offices of the company are situated 
at Grimsby, almost in the centre of the territory covered by the company. 
Grading standards have been determined by the company for each kind 
of fruit and a division manager may refuse to accept any delivery the 
shipment of which would in his judgment be detrimental to the best in¬ 
terests of the members. If a certain lot of fruit does not adhere to the 
proper standard the division manager is empowered to make a fair cut 
in the price to be paid to the grower, and should a difference of opinion 
arise as between a member and his division manager respecting the grading, 
marking, condition of packages or any qucvStion affecting a delivery, the 
member has the right to a further inspection and at the request of such mem¬ 
ber, his division manager notifies the general manager who causes the de¬ 
livery in question to be inspected by a competent member or officer of the 
company whose dedfeion in the case is final. 

When the fruit is delivered to the loading platform by the grower 
he makes out a statement in triplicate of the quantity of fruit deliver^ with 
each load. This is checked by the local manager who retains two copies 
for the company. The proceeds of the various kmds and grades of fruit and 
other products sold by the company on any one day are pooled as such 
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eqtdtably amongst the members. The records of receipts and products 
are forwarded to the central office where they are checked and recorded 
and the pooling price of each grade of each product for the day is de- 
tennined. This operation takes four days to complete. Each grower's 
account is then credited with the proper amounts and one of the duplicate 
deliver^’' receipts returned to him with the pooling price filled in. By 
this S3"stem every grower delireiing fruit on the same day is assured of 
getting the same price fox it, and although a large amount of clerical work • 
is necessary’ the overhead expenses of the company’ have never gone above 
ten per cent. Payments to the growers are made twice a month, about the 
tenth and the twentj^-fifth, at the rate of So per cent, of their sales. The 
balance is retained by the company to cover overhead charges and reserve 
fund. Any balance left over at the end of the 3’ear is paid to the grower 
in proportion to the volume of business done by him during the year. 

An office has been established at Winnipeg for handling the business 
done in the Prairie Provinces, and the company has its own representative 
on the Toronto market.* Agents have been established in practically 
every town in the [Maritime Pro\inces. These agents are paid on a com¬ 
mission basis and it is their business also to adjust all claims made against 
the company. 

From 30 April to 30 Xovember 1921 the total turnover of the Niagara 
Peninsular Growers was about 31,300,000 and it handled forty-nine vari¬ 
eties of fruit and vegetables including 124 carloads of apples, 49 carloads 
of cherries, 10 carloads of currants, 336 carloads of grapes, 564 carloads 
of peaches, 119 carloads of pears, 74 carloads of plums, 41 carloads of rasp¬ 
berries, 70 carloads of strawberries, 12 carloads of asparagus, 10 carloads 
of cabbages, 54 carloads of cantaloupes, S carloads of cucumbers, ii car¬ 
loads of peppers, and 133 carloads of tomatoes. Of the iig carloads of 
pears handled, 25 were exported to Great Britain. The grapes consisted 
only of those sold in baskets on the Canadian markets. The bulk of 
the crop w^hich was sold either to local wineries or exported to the 
United States, was handled by the Niagara District Grape Growers, Etd. 
These two companies co-operate in the marketing of each other’s fruit. 

The Niagara Peninsula Fruit Growers’ Association carries on an active 
ad^rtizing campaign. It aims at tellhig the consuming public just what 
fruits maj^ be had. For fifteen weeks during the fruit season w^dl wrritten 
short bulletins are inserted weekly in 250 papers in the Province. In this 
way it is estimated that every family that takes in both the dty and 
loc^ paper has two opportunities of seeing the notice. An attempt 
is made, where possible, to have the bulletin inserted in the local news 
items, but failing this to have it at any rate placed in a “ preferred " 
jxjsition. In no case is the bulletin inserted in the regular advertizing 
colunms. 

In the counties of Essex, Kent and Lambton, there are a number ot 
vegetable growers’ associations, while associations of apple grower's ar: 
quite numerous in the leading apple districts. There is also the Co-opera¬ 
tive Fruit Growers of Ontario, a united company organized for marketing 
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the fruit of the locals. About eighteen locals are thus united. During' 
the war activities practically ceased, but steps are now being taken t^* 
re\ive the work. Associations of this character employ a manager to mar¬ 
ket their output and to purchase containers, spraying materials, seeds 
and fertilizers. The usual co-operative business methods areemploj^ed. 
In some instances members are paid when the returns come in ; in other 
cases they are paid at the end of the season the amount realized less the 
cost of handling. The returns are pooled in the case of some of the apple 
growers’ associations. 

In many cases the value of the land has increased by 50 per cent, due 
to the extra time spent on the land by the farmers, who formerly had to 
employ this time in marketing. 

In the spring of 1913, eighteen fruit and vegetable growers in the 
Leamington district formed the Erie Co-operative Company. They were 
for two years the onl^^' fruit and vegetable company doing business in that 
district. Then about the same number of growers formed a company 
under the name of the Leamington and Western Co-operative Company. 
Still another co-operative company was formed, the Essex Growers. 
In addition there was one large individual dealer and a number of small 
dealers. In 1917 the Leamington and Western Co-operative Company 
amalgamated with the Erie Co-operative Company, whose membership 
in the meantime had increased to 63. The Erie Company’s name wa.s 
retained. Next the Ruthven Cold Storage Company, with a membership of 
27, was bought out. After that the company took in the Kingsville 
Co-operative Company and opened up a shipping station at Harrow, 
In the spring of 1920 the Erie Co-operative Company bought out 
the Essex Growers in Leamington and at the same time opened up a branch 
near Blenheim in Kent County. In seven years the Erie Co-operative 
Company increased its membership from 18 to 339, its business from 
$25,000 to $705,000 and the financial standing from a deficit in the early 
part of the compan^^’s existence to a surplus of $56,000 in 1920. In 
addition the company has eliminated all competitors except one. 

In the County of Middlesex, Ontario, the Caradoc Fruit Growers' As¬ 
sociation is a thriving fruit co-operative growers' association. There are 
thirty-seven members in this association; the manager conducts a general 
store in the village of Mount Brydges, buys and sells apples and potatoes 
as a personal business and manages the affairs of the Caradoc Fruit 
Growers on a commission basis. Until 1921 the manager had full control 
of the affairs of the Association; he could enrol a new member, or expel 
one as he thought fit. This s^’stem became too one-sided and in 1921 the 
manager asked that a committee of five members be appointed to deal 
with all matters of discipline and adjustment and this plan was adopted. 

The manager is paid a commisrfon of thirty cents per barrel on the 
pack of the organization. The manager collects all moneys payable to 
the Association, makes all payments for it and at the end of the season 
pa>^ himself and the members. Up to 1920 the members of the Associa¬ 
tion packed their apples in the orchards, but it was found impossible to 
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maintain standard ^radiii{» and in 1931 a packing house was rented 
from the railway company, where the fruit is graded under the personal 
supeiA'i'iion of the manager. Each grower’s load is inventoried and piled 
^^eparalely in the warehouse, the grower being given a duplicate slip showing 
the number of boxes of each variety delivered. 

Potato growers’ associations in Ontario were started about 1914. 
At die commencement their chief activity was buying loads of seed pota¬ 
toes to insure uniformity of their members’ crops. By this means and by 
co-operative marketing the associations have obtained about one-third 
increase in price for their members. There is no co-operative potato 
morketiiig association covering the whole pro\dnce and the formation of 
such an association was strongly pressed at the sixteenth annual con¬ 
vention of the Ontario Vegetable Growers' Association held at Toronto 
in February 1921. 

The Orangeville Co-operative Marketing Company is an example 
of a local incorporated co-operative company started for the sale of pota¬ 
toes. In 1920 there were 9 other locals united to the association. The 
number of shareholders at that date w^as 190; sliares are S23 each and the 
paid up capital is 88,356, The association pays the street price for pro¬ 
duce when delivered to it. Produce is handled for shareholders and non¬ 
shareholders, but the profits are only divided amongst the shareholders. 
In 1919 the profit on non-shareholders’ business paid the entire operating 
expenses of the company. The companj^ owns a frost-proof potato 
warehouse ; in addition the company bought a grain elevator, the primary 
cause of the purchase being the refusal of the local dealers to handle the 
company’s grain if they could not handle its potatoes. In 1919 the asso¬ 
ciation handled 36,000 bags of potatoes at a profit of .Si2,ooo. The3^ also 
handled 11,000 bushek? of wheat and 31,000 bushels of other grain at a 
net profit of 84,000. 


Xova ScoHa. 

'fhe first effort at co-operative fruit marketing in Xova Scotia was 
made in 1907 when 12 fruit growers living in Berwick formed the Berwick 
Fruit Company, TAd,, incorporated under the Nova Scotia Joint Stock 
Company" Act. The first 3^ear the company handled 7,0(»o barrels of apples, 
in 1908 about 13,000 barrels and in 1909 some 22.000 barrels. The succe‘^s 
achieved b\’ this society- led to the passing of the Farm^^rs’ Fniit, Produce 
and Warehoiise Associations Act. Co-oi)erative companies were rapidly 
organized under this Act, but it soon transpired that the ends of co- 
oj-^ration w^eie being defeated in that each of these companies became 
a large unit competing against other organized units. Hence the necessity 
arose for a central coirpam’^ which could unite the business of the local 
companies, and in 1912 the Act to Further Facilitate the Incorporation 
of Fanners’ Fnut, Produce and Warehouses Associations w'as passed. 

lender this Act the United Fniit Companies of Nova Scotia, limited,. 
W’as formed, primarily' for the handling of potatoes. It has an authorized 
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capital r>f .^50,000, of which S42.000 has been sub,«cribed. Until igiy none 
of the ^lock subscribed had been called in, the banks gi\ing credit on the sub- 
.-cribed stock and ihe business being financed on directors* notes from the 
local comijanies w’heu the^’ purchuvse, hy divseounting open drafts, etc. How¬ 
ever in 1919 ten per cent, of the caintal stock subscribed w'as called up. 

At the conimencenient 22 local co-opeiative companies were affiliated 
to the central company; in 1919 there were 43 sub^idiar5" comijanies. 

The governing bod^^ of the Ignited Fniit Compaiiies is composed of 
a president, secretary" and diicctors, one director for every affiliated com- 
pan}", each ha\dng a^ manj- votes at the directors meetings as the local com- 
pain- he represents holds shares in the Central. The diieciors ma^^ appoint 
a boaid of management to manage the business afiairs of the company. 
Dividends may be declared from the profit of the company to the share- 
holdeis in proportion to the amount paid up on theii respective shares, 
or the profits, at the discretion of ihe directois, may be used for any busi¬ 
ness purpose within the powders of the coinpanj" or to create a reserve fund. 

The central company has no w^tiehousing space, but each local company 
has its apple warehouse and theie the apples are stored. The local man¬ 
ager notifies the central what they have in stock. These apples are in- 
s])ected by the compan^^’s insi)ectors to ensure a uniform and high standard 
pack. \\^en the central coin]‘)any receives a big order for apples the loc¬ 
al companies are notified to have cars ready for shipment on a certain 
date. The company has representatives at Havana and in London, these 
being the cwo chief markets, and also an intelligence syotem which keeps 
them informed every day from all the principal markets as to the situation. 

A lum]) price is paid after each sale during the season per variety 
and grade to the subsidiary" companies, and the balance paid at the end 
of the season. If fanners need the money, however, they can get larger 
advances on their fnxit. In addition to dealing in apples the company’^ 
handles other fruit and also potatoes and buys supplies for the meml^ers 
of the subsidiary' companies. In certain cases the company is able to 
charge the membem less than the price of the materials on account of the 
profits made by selling to non-members. 

During the y^ear 1918-19 the company handled 143,904 barrels of ap¬ 
ples and 82.521 barrels of potatoes. The total business of the yrear including 
the purchase of supplies amounted to §1,917,689. The company ended the 
y'ear with a reserve account of §37,565 divided into two sections, a potato 
resert^e of §10,000 and a general revserve of 817,565. There was a business 
profit on the y-ear's operations of §16,619. The financial statement pre¬ 
sented at the ninth annual meeting held in June 1921 show'ed the best 
recoid ever made, the total tuniover amounting to §3,393,549 at a cost 
of 1.1 per cent. Idling that season the company" had been instrumental 
in chartering 20 steamers for the carriage of fruit, potatoes and fertilizers. 

In 1915 the Annapolis Valley associations subscribed 5,000 barrels 
of apples for the purposes of an advertizing campaign carried out by the 
Nova Scotia Fruit Growers' Association. In addition the Provincial 
Government gave a cash contribtition. An experienced representative 
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was sent to England to advertize Nova Scotian fruit in the principal 
cities. 


Brihsh Cohtmhia. 

Co-operation in the fruit and vegetable irdustries of British Columbia 
began in 191J, when an amendment to the Agricultural Associations Act 
was passed whereby duly incorporated a'^ociations might secure a govern¬ 
ment loan amounting to 80 per cent, of the subscribed capital The main 
centre of organization was the Okanagan Valle^^ where eight local associa¬ 
tions were formed. The work of these associations was to assemble 
grade and pack according to <^tandard rules all fruit and vegetables groui* 
by the respective shareholders and otherudse to piepare them for 
market At the same'time a united selling and buying organization was 
established under the name of the Okanagan United Growers. This company 
was formed of the growers who constituted the seveial local associations, 
but was registered as a separate concern with a share capital of $10,000, 
and a paid up capital of $28. No further calls have since been made. The 
first crop handled was that of 1913, and sixty-five per cent, of the crop 
passed through the Association. The x^ssociation now controls the bulk ot 
the Fruit of the Okanagan Valley and is the price-setting factor in British 
Columbia. 

The charge to the grox\ers by the local associations for providing cases 
and other material and for grading and packing varies according to 
the size of the package, but in the case of the boxed apples this charge wa*- 
43 cents in 1919, To this was added an overhead charge of 6 cents. The 
Okanagan United Growers' selling charge varies in the same way, but 
with the box of apples it was 9 1^2 cents. Therefore the grower paid 57 3^2 
cents for having his fruit graded, packed and sold, plus commission, which 
at $30 per carload is 4 Vg cents, a total of 61 cents. For financing 
purposes the selling organization, apart from the direct case-charge referred 
to, witholds 3 per cent, of all accounts handled. Amounts so deducted 
bear interest at 5 per cent, and are repayable in fi\"e years. 

The internal co-oi^rative needs of the province were satisfied, but 
within the last few y^ears the frtdt and vegetable pioduction of British 
Columbia has far exceeded the provincial consumption and inteTi-)ro\incial 
and foreign markets were sought. The efforts of the indiridual local as¬ 
sociations in selling to outside markets were unsatisfactory, competition 
amongst themselves developed and no definite standard, price or grade 
was maintained. In order, therefore, to control satisfactorily the export 
trade the associations formed in 1919 the British Columbia Traffic 
and Credit Association which has proved a great factor in regulating 
shipping methods and in establishing a standard of fruit to meet all 
competitors. 

The commercial production of small fruits in British Columbia dates 
back some twenty-five y-ears. During this period many attempts were 
macle in various localities on the Dower Mainland and Vancouver Island 
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to improve conditions of marketing. Numerous fruit-growers’ associations 
were formed, some of them attempting the sale of their members’ produce, 
others merely existing for the purpose of discussing local conditions and me¬ 
thods of production. Where any attempt was made at marketing, however, 
such operations were short-lived, the results being far from satisfactor5\ 
The causes contributing to these failures were mainly lack of proper in¬ 
spection as to grade and pack, lack of adequate facilities for handling the 
fruit previous to shipment and inability of the growers to stand together. 

It was not until 1915 that any real success attended the efforts made 
to market British Columbia small fruits upon the co-operative plan. In 
that year the Gordon Head Fruit-growers’ Association on Vancouver 
Idand was incorporated. By placing field inspectors amongst their mem¬ 
bers to instruct them as to grade and pack, and b^" the supervision of the 
Dominion Fruit Inspectors, who finally passed upon all crates before they 
were loaded into refrigerator cars, the association got a firm hold on the 
market with first-dass products 

But conditions on the Mainland showed but slight improvement. 
An attempt was made in the J^Hssion-Hatzic District at co-operative market¬ 
ing in carloads. A better inspection of fruit was made, but owing to the 
more humid atmospheric conditions prevailing in that locality, compared 
with Vancouver Island, it was found that the small fruit sweated during 
transit, which moisture turned to mould by the time the cars readied 
their destination. This caused the association to be a failure and individual 
indiscriminate shipments from that and other mainland districts con¬ 
tinued as betore. 

It was not until 1919 that co-operation amongst the I^ower Mainland 
fruit growers made any dedded headway. In the spring of that year some 
twent3"-eight growers of the Dewdney-Hatzic-Mission District formed them¬ 
selves into a new organization called the Fruit and Mercantile Exchange, 
lyunited, and erected a warehouse with a small freezing and precooling 
plant. The association had great difficulty in inducing growers to become 
members However, its first season was a success and by the end of the 
season the membership had increased from 28 to 120. 

Encouraged b}” their success, other Mainland districts started to or¬ 
ganize and in the spring of T920 three new associations were formed. 
this time also the Fruit and Mercantile Exchange enlarged its premises 
by means of a $50,000 issue of debentures guaranteed by the Mission 
Municipality. 

It soon became evident that unless there was co-ordination amongst 
the associations, shipments from each district would be liable to conflict, 
and proper distribution could not be accomplished. With this object 
in view the British Columbia Berry-Growers' Association, I/imited, was 
formed and incorporated in April 1920, membership in this association 
being restricted to co-operative small-fruit growers' associations of the 
province. All the Lower Mainland associations became members, and the 
Gordon Head Fruit-growers' Association also joined. 

During the season of 1920 this head association did little more tlian 
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act in an ad\’isor3’ capacit}" to its members. However, in Januarj’' 1921 
the member societies decided that their produce should be sold and 
tributed through the head association. The British Columbia Berry- 
Growers’ Association now includes in its membership all the associations 
on the I/)wer Mainland, the Gordon Head and Cowichan Associations of 
Vancouver Island, and the W3"nndel and Salmon Arm Associations of the 
Upper Country. 

The British Columbia Fruit Growers’ Association working in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Provincial Department of Agriculture advertizes the fruit 
and vegetable products of the province in the markets of Alberta and Sa¬ 
skatchewan. Window cards are distributed free to the dealers, bulletins 
are inserted in the prairie newspapers, and a free booklet of eighty pages 
gi\dng recipes and methods of canning are sent to all interested. In ad¬ 
dition circulars are issued to all retailers ever3- few weeks referring to the 
fruits in season. 


New Brunswick. 

The New Brunswick Fruit Growers' Association is primarily a purchas¬ 
ing association and as such is described m a later section. In 1917 it 
started the co-operative shipment of apples. This work has increased 
rapidly and a ver3^ high standard of pack has been reached and maintained. 
In 1918 the association obtained incorporation under a special charter 
of the New Brunswick lycgislature. In 1919 it shipped 3,700 barrels 
of apples to Montreal. 


Alberta. 

The co-operative marketing of fruit and vegetables has only recently 
been started in Alberta, the Edmonton Potato Growers, Eiimted, being the 
first association to be formed. This association was incorporated in July 
1921 under the Alberta Co-operative Associations Act. The membership is 
limited to producers of potatoes livii^ in the territory tributary to the 
business office of the association. The shares of the association have a 
par value of $25 and a grower on becoming a member is required to pur¬ 
chase at least one, but not more than ten shares, paying in cash 20 per cent, 
of the par value. No member may have more than one vote. He must 
also sign a negotiable non-interest-bearing demand note for J200 which 
is made out to the order of the association. These notes are used as collat¬ 
eral security with which to borrow funds in financing the various operations 
in connection with the marketing of the crop. The notes are the pro¬ 
perty of the association and are available in the settlement of any liquida¬ 
tion damages which may result from the failure of any member to live up 
to his contract with the association. 

The incoming member is further required to enter into a contract 
with the association respecting the handling and marketing of his crop* 
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Thii? contract specifies that the grower appoints the association his agent 
for the purpose of handling and marketing his potatoes and any other farm 
products he may specify and he binds himself to deliver to the association 
his entire crop. On or before i July of each year the grower must report 
to the association the acreage to be grown by him that year of potatoes 
and other farm produce covered by the contract. If other vegetables not 
covered by the contract are included in the grower's report, it is taken to in¬ 
dicate that it is the grower's intention to include such produce in the contract 
in the future. During the growing season the grower must furnish any such 
information concerning his products as mRy be required by the association. 
The period of the contract extends indefinitely but provides that a grower 
vishing to withdraw from the association may cancel his contract at the 
end of any crop year upon gi\Tng thirty days notice. The association has 
a lien upon the farm produce contracted by the growler to be delivered to 
the association, for any indebtedness owing hy the grower. The con¬ 
tract also includes a penalty clause which provides that if the grower fails 
or refuses to deliver his crop to the association he shall pay to the association, 
as liquidated damages, an amount equal to the service charge of the asso¬ 
ciation. In 1921 tMs charge was $50 per car, an amount equivalent to 
approximately 8 cents per bushel. This amount may be deducted from 
any money in possession of the association due to the offending grower 
or may be a charge against the grower's note. With regard to outside 
offers, the contract provides that if a member is offered by some 
outside concern a price in excess of the price then obtainable by the asso¬ 
ciation, he shall turn over such offer to the association to be filled by it 
from the said grower's potatoes. This clause is meant to nullify the 
efforts of opposing concerns in any effort to discredit the association by 
paying temporarily more than the market will allow. 

The marketing scheme includes an arrangement by which sales shall 
be pooled. The length of the pooling period, the marketing and other 
details in connection are matters which are left to the board of directors. 
The contract does not stipulate that the member must accept the pooling 
arrangement; any grower may have a separate account if he so desires, 
but the board recommends that members accept the arrangement and enter 
the pool. The general feeling so far seems to be strongly in favour of the 
pooling arrangement. Further provision is made that in case the manager 
at any time should meet with unforeseen difficulties in the marketing, 
he may authorize the grower to sell on his own initiative. 

The directors of the association decided upon a bi-weekly pool for 
the early crop and a weekly pool for the late crop, the bi-weekly pool 
period running from July to 15 August and the weeMy pool for the re¬ 
mainder of the year. Seed and fan<^ grades of potatoes are not included 
in the pool. 

By September 1921 the number of members was 47 and the association 
had established a credit at the bank on its collateral notes of $9400. 
During 1920 the association marketed over 800 carloads of potatoes. 
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§ S. The co-operative saix of tobacco. 

Co operation also been applied in Canada to the marketing of t(»- 
bacco Thus the Yama'.ka Valley Agricultural Co-operative Aiisociation 
uas organized in 1911 by the tobacco growers of the Yamaska Valley, 
Romdlle County, in the Pro^dnce of Quebec. At the time of organization 
the number of shareholders was 250 ; the number is now about 400. The 
headquarters and warehouses of the association are at St. Cesaire. The 
as'^ociation has a subscribed capital ot 842,600 of w^hich 834,920 has been 
paid up. In 1913 some 550,000 pounds of tobacco were warehoused 
and prepared for market. In 1918 the association sold 8136,161 worth 
of tobacco, and in 1919 it sold 8208,977 worth, making a net profit of 
$20,048. For several years the association has paid a dmdend ot six 
per cent. The financial statement for 1919 show'ed a surplus of 853,956. 

§ 9. The co-operative marketing op seed. 

We give in this section an account of some associations which market 
guaranteed seed. It will be seen, therefore, that all branches of horti¬ 
cultural farming are being undertaken by co-operative associations. 
Prominent amongst these is the Quebec Seed Growers* Co-operative 
Assodatiott. 


Quebec, 

In 1914 there was organized the Quebec Co-operative Society of Seed 
Producers, with headquarters at Ste. Rosalie Junction. The object of this 
society is to produce and handle in adequate quantities high class seed 
for use on Quebec farms. In the organization of the society the Provincial 
Department of Agriculture was of marked assistance. It bought the land 
at Ste, Rosalie Junction where a modem warehouse and cleaning plant 
have been built. In addition some of the money for the building and in¬ 
stallation of the machinery was borrowed from the Provincial Government 
without interest for a term of three years. This money is to be paid back 
as the business of the society develops. The building cost $15,000 and 
the machinery $5,000. The salary of the manager and his assistants is 
paid by the Proiincial Department of Agriculture. The sendees of these 
assistants are available for other provincial work during the slack season 
of the year. On the other hand a good deal of assistance is rendered to the 
society by provincial district agricultural representatives or “demon¬ 
strators ** during the summer in inspecting crops of seed grown by fanners 
for the society. 

The regulations of the society reqiure that it shall be composed en¬ 
tirely of fanners or agricultural co-operative associations, all of whom must 
be stock holders. Farmers are required to own at least ten shares of 
$10 each. Those preferring to do so may pay for their stock in full; others 
must pay at least $10 per year until the full value of the stock be paid up. 
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Co-operative associations have only one share each Imt enjoy all the pri- 
\’ilegeb of indi\idtial members except the right to vote The operations 
(if the society’ are controlled by a board of five directors elected amongst 
the members 

vShould a profit of more than 6 be realized by the Society during 
any one year the surplus is to be placed in a reseive fund until this fund 
attainv«! a certain figure ; the directors are then authorized to determine 
what shall be done with the balance. 

The aim of the society is ultimatel3-' to handle legistered and fiist 
elas*^ seed and to be the chief distributing station in the province. It 
purchases as much of the registered seed produced in the pro\dnce as poss¬ 
ible and imports from other provinces il necessary Registered seed is 
supphed to fanners for propagation for the '=iociet3^ Before 1917 no de¬ 
finite contract had been entered into between the society' and the growers 
for the production of seed at a given price. Growlers supplied with regis¬ 
tered seed for propagation are encouraged to become members of the Canad¬ 
ian Seed Growers' Association and to follow its methods of seed growing 
in order that the seed produced ma^" be accepted for registration if up to 
standard. The above association and the societ}^ are w’orking in close 
conjunction. In 1918 the membership ot the society^ was 758 comprising 
667 regular members, 57 farmers* dubs and 34 agricultural co-operative 
assodalions. Its subscribed capital was $67,490 and its paid-up capital 
825,981. The total transactions during 1919 amounted to $159,453. The com¬ 
pany's assets stand at about $53,000. 

In the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Canadian Seed Growers' 
Association, for the year ending 31 March 1917, the following comment 
with regard to the Quebec Co-operative Sodety of Seed Producers is made: 
“ The organization may possibty be open to certain ciitidsm on account 
of the amount of finandal aid extended hy the Government. If there 
existed private concerns which are disposed to carr3" on their business with 
the same amount of care as that exerdsed by the Co-operative Societj^ 
there might be justification for critidsm. In dew of the fact, however, 
that suffident seed of the proper quality and breeding w^as not being made 
available in Quel)ec for the need of her farmers, the action taken appears 
to be warranted ". 


Ontario, 

In the summer of 1913 the Grand River Alfalfa Seed Centre was 
organized at York, Ontario, The main object of the centre is to encourage 
the production of hardier strains of alfalfa seed among its members and by 
means of co-operation to market them to the best advantage. In or¬ 
der to secure the hardiest strain a bushel of Grimm's seed was sown about 
I July 1915. Six acres of this seed made a good start and in 1915 the 
centre sold 63 bushels and 33 pounds of seed. This seed tested No. i with 
the exception of a few bushels which tested N®. 2. The No, 2, however, 
was No. I in purity, but was marked down on account of general quality. 
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The average price for this seed ^as $20 per bushel In 1919 the centre 
had about 80 bushels of seed for sale 

The Kenora District Co-operative Clover Seed Growers* Association, 
Limited, Oxdrift, Ontario, was organized in 1917. During the first season 
it handled seed to the amount of $15,000. Proceeds from these sales after 
pacing all operating expenses, interest, new equipment, yearly payment 
on property, etc., «=howed a net profit of $498. 

An Act passed hy the Ontario legislature in 1919 provided for loans 
by the Government to co-operative associations within the province for 
the purpose of cleaning, storing and marketing grain, grass and clover seeds, 
and potatoes The Co-operation and Markets Branch is charged with 
taking care of this service on behalf of the Department of Agriculture. 
An association may’ borrow up to $3,000, which must not exceed fifty»* 
per cent, of the appraised value of the property on which the loan is made. 
No interest is payable on the loan for two y^ears, after which the rate of 
interest is 6 with provision for repayment within ten years. The pur¬ 
pose of the loan is to encourage the production and use of improved seed. 
Loans may be utilized not only for seed cleaning plants and potato ware¬ 
houses, but also for cleaning and grading machinery. The Co-operation 
and Markets Branch is prepared to make recommendations with respect 
to the plants that should be constructed and equipped for the purposes 
to be serv^ed by this provision. 

In 1920 a group of farmers in the Rainy River District received a 
charter for the Rainy River Co-operative Seed Growers’ Company, Lim¬ 
ited. This company was formed primarily for the purpose of installing 
a re-cleaning plant for the cleaning and grading of clover seed. The com¬ 
pany contemplated, however, the handling of all classes of seed including 
grains and potatoes The company is formed on a capital share basis. 
It has an authorized capital of $5,000 di^rided into 200 shares of $25 
each. Shareholders are required to pay one-half of the amount of 
the subscription when purchasing the stock and the balance at the call 
of the directors 


Saskatchewan, 

Since the Saskatchewan Co-operative Organization Branch was first 
oiganized it has been advocating the co-operative growing of potatoes. 
A start in tins direction was made in 1919 by the Earl Grey Grain 
Growers’ Association, Ltd. This organization purchased a car of Irish 
Cobbler ” seed potatoes through the Branch and proposed to produce 
certified seed. Between forty and fifty farmers participated in the move¬ 
ment. A representative of the Horticultural Di\rision of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture inspects the crop at blossoming time and 
when the tubers are dug they’ are again inspected and if the crop is found 
true to type and free from fflsease certificates guaranteeing its purity arc 
issued. 
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British Columbia, 

In 1919 the United Seed Groovers' Co-operative Organization of British 
Columbia, ^as formed under the Co-operative Associations Act of the pro- 
\ 4 nce. Its headquarters and its storage warehouse are at Penticton. It 
is formed piimaiilj" for marketing co-operatively the seed of its members. 

Prince Edward Island, 

The Prince Edward Island Potato Growers’ Association obtained 
incorporation in 1921. The association concentrates on the co-operative 
marketing of seed potatoes. In the spring of 1921 the association market¬ 
ed 2,777 bushels, having a turn-over of $2,013. The total quantity of 
potatoes marketed in 1921 was 45,000 bushels or practically 60 carloads. 
The association advanced $i a bushel and final settlement was made at 
the end of the 3"ear. The delay, however, was due to railway overcharges. 
The association retained 5 per cent, of the net sales for handling charges. 
The major part of the crop was exported to the ITnited States. 

§ 10. The co-operative preserving of fruits. 

Quebec, 

In the district of Quebec, which produces plums, a co-operative society 
was formed in 1914 for the sale and canning of this fruit. This society 
has been the means of turning to good account fruit that in seasons of 
heavy crops would have gone to waste. 

Onia/rio, 

In 1917 the Ontario Department of Agriculture was instrumental in 
equiping a small Community Canning Centre at Parkhill in which some 
thousands of pounds of fiuit and vegetables and also chicken were canned 
and sent to the Canadian Forces during theWai. This centre was very 
successful and resulted in the formation of seven other centres established 
in the province, among them being one at Barrie and one at Niagara-on-the- 
Eake. During August 1918 the co-operative factory at Barrie handled 
7,500 pounds of raspberries, blueberries, beans, peas, rhubarb, jam, etc. 
In September 1918 the centre at Niagara-on-the-Dake was opened. From 
I September to 31 October the centre canned 1,800 quarts of tomatoes; 
2,100 quarts of peaches; 2,000 quarts of plums; 1,700 quarts of pears; 
in addition there were made 8,000 pounds of peach jam ; 500 pounds of 
vegetable marrow jam and some hundreds of gallons of tomato soup. 

With the cessation of hostilities all the canning centres were disbanded 
with the exception of that at Parkhill. The centre is now run as a co-operative 
community centre. Some fruit producers pay for the canning of their fruit; 
others do it themselves and give so many cans to the centre as pa3nQQent for 
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the facilities oifered. Some of the fanners in the district now grow an 
extra acre or so of com or peas and sell to the factor}’ at a small advance on 
cost. The price cf a can of peas made b}’ the factory was about lo cents, 
whereas the ordinary retail price was 22 cents. At the end of 1919, the 
first year of operation on the new lines, the factory had a net surplus in 
hand of about 8600. 

British Columbia. 

Early in 1921 the fanners of Errington, British Columbia, started a 
co-operative jam factor}'. During the season of that year they manufac¬ 
tured nearly two tons of jam made from local fruit and sugar. The object 
of the association is to establish fruit growing in the district, the factory 
to provide a market within easy reach. The jams are packed for sale in 
cases containing twelve four-pound tins. 

§ II. The co-operative purchase of agriciuturai, requisites. 

The co-operative purchase of farmers' requisites is undertaken by 
veiy many co-operative agricultural associations in Canada. In many 
cases the same society undertakes both co-operative buying and co-opera¬ 
tive selling. The special dass of requisites which a society buys depends 
on the type of assodation. Thus grain growers* assodations purchase 
agricultural machinery, binder twim, etc.: poultry-keepers' assodations 
purchase wire-netting, poultry feeds, etc., and fruit growers' assodations 
purchase barrels, baskets, etc. We here give an account of some typical 
purchasing assodations in the different provinces and of the purchasing 
departments of some of the marketing assodations. 

Interfrovincial Associations. 

The United Grain Grcfwers^ Limited^ — The Earm Machinery and Sup¬ 
plies Department of the United Grain Growers, Limited, handles practi¬ 
cally everything necessary to the farmer. The Report for 1919-20 stated 
that the department showed a loss of $52,069 as compared with $59,426 
in 1918-19. The turnover showed an increase of $728,537, the gross 
revenue an increase of $63,344 the net revenue after deducting 
discounts and commissions an increase of $6,001. Operating expenses 
decreased $18,330 while fixed expenses increased $16,993, making 
a net decrease of $1,355. Discounts and commissions allowed showed a 
large increase but this was due to the fact that in the previous 3?eax many 
sales were entered at net amount. The turnover in flour and feed, coal, 
binder twine, wire and bale ties, salt and miscellaneous showed an increase 
of $9i5»754i ooal and binder twine accounting for $875,446 of this 
amount, while hay, posts and fruit showed a decrease amounting to 
$276,809. A net increase was shown, therefore, of $638,945. The decrease 
in the handling of hay was due to the activities of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment of Alberta in supplying hay to farmers, while the decrease in fruit, 
which was mainly apples, was the result of fewer orders being received 
on account of the increase in price and the more conservative policy in 
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ordering fruit on account of the difficulty in securing earlj" sMpment, often 
through lack of cars and the resulting risk from frost and damage. 

The Lumber and Builders* Supplies Department has been completely 
re-organized. With the decreased demand for lumber it was found im¬ 
possible to maintain the service which was being given by this department 
in preparing plans and specifications without incurring a heav^’ loss. Con¬ 
sequently the department has been linked up with the supply department 
and a minimum staff only retained. This staff is employed at other work 
when orders are not available. 

]^Iachinery and repair parts showed an increased turnover of §136,435^ 
The total sales of farm machinery, road grading machinery, supplies, lum¬ 
ber and builders* supplies, amounted to 86,908,896. In 1919 the board of 
directors decided to develop the farm machinery and supply business on an 
agency basis. During the year 1919-1930, twenty-three agencies were 
established in Alberta, twenty-eight in Saskatchewan and six in Manitoba; 
also twenty-four agents were appointed who work on the same basis as 
those carrying the association’s regular agency contracts, but do not carry 
stocks and consequently receive a smaller commission. With regard to 
repairs the United Grain Growers, Limited, is securing the ownership or 
control of as many patterns as possible of the machinery which it handles, 
so that if the manufacture of this machinery should be discontinued the 
possession of the patterns would enable the association to make arrange¬ 
ments for the spare parts to be manufactured for it by some other concern. 

Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, Limited, — The Canadian Co¬ 
operative Wool Growers, Limited, purchase chiefly stockmens’ supplies, 
such as sacks and twine. These lines are resold to the members on as 
narrow a margin as possible. It is stated that whilst profits are shown 
in connection with the handling of these goods, the overhead, office, ware¬ 
house and printing expenses are charged to the various general ledger 
accounts under which they come. The turnover of the Company in this 
branch of business in 1918 was $3,623, in 1919, tSi4,i9i and in 1920 $39,815. 
In 1920 the orders totalled 3,200 as compared with 1,100 orders in 1919, 
The chief advantage is found to be that these lines enable the company 
to keep its staff intact throughout the year.*^ 

Prince Edward Island. 

The purchasing of agricultural requirements has developed rapidly 
of late years in Prince Mward Island. Though primarily a marketing 
association the Prince Edward Island Co-operative Egg and Poultry 
Association, Limited, takes an active part in this branch of co-operation. 

The Canadian Farm Products, Incorporated, was organized for business 
in 1918, with head office at Charlottetown and branches at other points. 
The company has a Dominion charter. The company has no capital but 
has the power to accumulate and create a capital fund equal to the cost 
price of the total real estate, property and equipment of the company. 
This capital fund is apportioned among the branches in proportion to the 
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amount of business done througb the corporation during the year in which 
the fund was raised. A certificate is issued to each shareholder guarantee¬ 
ing that his fro rata share of the capital fund shall be returned to him in 
cash on a date specified on the certificate. This repajTnent is not made 
until the fund for the j^ear following is collected, and the business of the 
3’ear for which the former fund was operative has been concluded. 

Another societj”, the Farmers’ Union Co-operative Society, Ivimited, 
of Wellington, besides selling farm produce, purchases supplies and oper¬ 
ates a retail store in Wellington. The society was organized in 1916 and in 
1919 had no members. The shares are Sio. Each member may only 
have one vote no matter how many shares he may hold. The profits 
are dimded as a patronage dividend. 

Nova Scoha. 

During the year 1918-1919 the supply department of the United Fnut 
Companies of Nova Scotia, Limited, pur<iased 2,053 tons of high grade fer¬ 
tilizers and 1,410 tons of basig slag; it also bought 4,560 barrels of flour and 
75,778 bags of mill feed, about 171 carloads in all. The association also 
handed 582 bags of grass seed, 3,078 bushels of feed oats, 1,476 bushels 
of field seeds and 1,275 pounds of garden seeds. 

The In\^mess Farming Co-operative Society was formed in 1917 for 
the purchasing of farm requirements- The first move was to buy $3,000 
worth of fertilizer and seed. The societ}' has no paid up capital and raised 
the money at the bank, and the drafts were paid as drawn on the society. 
With the fertilizer it was found necessary’’ to gi\’e the members four months, 
with joint notes payable to the society and bearing interest, which balanced 
the interest on the principal. On the specified date every dollar was paid 
in and the society sold its goods at much reduced prices compared with 
those which the local dealers were asking. 

New Brunswick,, 

The New Brunswick Fruit Growers’ Association was formed in 1905 
with a membership of 34 as a co-operative supply association, buying for 
its members spraying materials, barrel presses, boxes, crates, nursery 
stock, etc. In igig the Association was incorporated under a special char¬ 
ter of the New Brunswick Legislature. In 1921 the membership was ibo. 
The Association receives an annual grant of $200 from the Pro^dncial 
Department of Agriculture. 

The growth of the supply" business of the Association is indicated in 
Table "KN (page 603), which shows the value of requisites purchavsed in 
each 3rear from 1912 to 1921. 

The larger vine of the supplies purchased in 1920 is due to the fact 
that the entire barrel supply for the members was handled through the 
Association. 

The New Brtmswick Agricultural Societies United, incorporated in 
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Table XV — Vahie of Nursery Stock and Supplies handled hy the 
NeriC Brunsuick Fruit Growers* Associahon, 1912 to 1921. 
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1914, purchases fertilizers for agiicultural societies. It is purely’ a 
organization and is not capitalized. Howevei each affiliated societA' 
pays an annual membership fee of $5. The purchasing committee 
desire that every member of an agiicnltural society requiring fertilizer 
should place his order with the secretary of his society before i December 
in order that the purchasing committee ma3’' know the exact amount to 
order. Otherwise if guess work has to be used and a surplus is bought 
the “ United ” may have to stand a loss in order to live up to the terms 
of the contract, it follows that as the ** United is not a capitalized 
association this loss has to be passed on to the individual purchasers. 
If on the other hand the committee purchases less than the jSnal orders 
require, the purchase of a small lot to make up the balance may have 
to be made at a higher price and again the individual purchaser suffers. 

The United Farmers' Co-operative Company of New Brunswick, 
Limited, started business late in 1917* It has an authorized capital of 
$299,000, divided into shares of $23 each. Up to the end of 1920, $268,000 
had been subscribed. No limit is placed upon the number of shares to 
be held by a shareholder, but he can have only one vote. The transfer 
of shares is subject to the approval of the central executive. Fifty per 
cent, of the share value must be paid upon subscription; of this amount 
$2.50 goes to the funds of the central company and the remaining $10 
into the stock account of the branch with whom the member is associated. 
For those who live where no branch is established the full fifty per cent, 
of the stock is paid into the stodr account of the association. Interest 
on stock is limited to 7 per cent. 

The membership of the company is over 4,500. The company operates 
twenty-three stores in the Province and has a turnover exceeding $100,000 
a week. 

The company is managed a Board of Directors, consisting of one director 
for each local company, nominated by the local and approved at the an¬ 
nual meeting. After election the new board appoints its officers and exec¬ 
utive committee. Central management and local responsibility are 
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pro\’ided for by the election of an advisory board by the shareholders 
of a local branch. This board confers with the executive committee 
and the general manager of the company in respect to the affairs of the 
branch. The local has the power to recommend its manager; his salary 
is agreed u-pon b}" the general manager and the local board and he is con¬ 
sidered to be the employee of the Central. 

An accoimt is opened by the Central for each branch at a local bank, and 
deposits of money received from sales are made regularly. As all accounts 
are in the name of the Central, a member of each local branch is authorized 
by the Central to withdraw money for current expenses, endorse cheques 
for deposit and accept bills of exchange drawn by the head office on the 
branch. The business of the locals are on a strictl^^ cash basis except with 
the special authority of the Central. All goods are bought in the name of 
the company and are its property. The local boards and local man¬ 
agers have no authority, except when it is specially given, to pledge the 
credit of the company when making purchases. The company has instituted 
a strict and uniform method of accounting. Each branch manager is 
supplied with a book-keeper. Uniform sets of books, supplied at cost by 
the company are sent to all branches. Reports of all sales are sent to the 
Central offices at the end of each month, or oftener, on forms supplied 
for the purpose. An auditor employed b^" the Central visits each^branch 
periodical!}', usually once a month, and examines its affairs. The Central 
has the right to make a complete examination of a branch’s affairs at any 
time if conditions seem to warrant it. At the end of each year a complete 
stock-taking is made in all branches. As stated before, most of the goods 
are ordered through the company, which acts in the capacity of wholesaler 
and consolidates the purchases of the branches. Besides each member’s 
purchasing account, kept at the branches and recorded at the Central, 
each branch has a loerchandizing account in which its total purchases 
through the company are entered, together with the profit made by the 
company and the share of the expenses incurred by it on the business of 
that branch. 

After all charges and the reserve fund have been promded for the net 
profit is distributed to the branches according to the profits made by each 
branch and thence to the members according to the purchases made. It 
is now suggested to proride working capital by retaining a part of the pro¬ 
fits for a period of one or more years. Instead of distributing the patronage 
diridend all in cash, part of it would be in the form of stock certificates, 
redeemable in cash when mature and bearing a stated rate of in¬ 
terest. 

The usual retail prices are charged at the branch stores. Each member 
of the company, upon joining, is given an identification card, which is vaKd 
only at his own local branch. He also signs an agreement that he will 
not purchase goods for persons outside his own household. The penalty 
for violation of this agreement is loss of the pationage diridend. 

The formation of new branches is superrized by the central company. 
Upon receipt of an application for the formation of a new branch the site 
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and locality aie sur\"e3"ed and a guarantee that at least §8,000 of stock 
will be subscribed is obtained. 

The compam’ has recentlj" started to sell the farm produce of its mem¬ 
bers; butter^ eggs, ha}" in large amounts, potatoes, vegetables, oats, poul¬ 
try, etc., are dealt in. There is a special manager for this branch of the 
company’s actmties as well as a special committee at each local store. 
Wliere there is no branch store the shareholders can form themselves into 
a group and take advantage of the company's facilities for marketing. 

Qttebec. 

Most of the agricultural co-operative purchasing associations in 
Quebec have been formed since 1914. In 1915 they began to unite in dis¬ 
trict federations and in 1916 some of the associations formed a provincial 
body under the name of the Confederation of Quebec Agricultural Co-op¬ 
erative Associations, with headquarters at St. Hyacinthe. In 1918 the 
membership of the Confederation was 92, including 83 agricultural 
co-operative associations. It has a subscribed capital of S920, of which 
5149 is paid up. In igi8 its turnover was §87,007 and in 1919 it was $73,627. 
The supplies chiefly purchased are cattle feed, seeds, coal, binder twine, 
insectiddeb and agricultural machiner}\ The federated associations do 
all their purchasing on a cash basis and they never keep goods in stock. 
The amount of paid up capital of most of these assodations is not large. 
The shares are §10 each and each member has but one share. However 
the assodations make arrangements with the bank to procure the money 
necessary to cover the delay that may occur between the arrival of goods 
ordered and the payment by the individual members. The secretaries 
of the assodations are paid by commission but may be given a bonus 
at the end of the year, as judged proportionate by the general assembly 
of the association to the benefits received by assodation. The percentage 
to be levied on transactions for the payment of expenses is dedded by the 
executive of each individual societv" which is always composed of five 
members. The percentage av^erages about 2 per cent. The average mem¬ 
bership of the local associations is one hundred. The Confederation of 
Quebec Agricultural Co-operativ^e Assodations senres as a centre for its 
affiliated associations fox all purposes and holds a general meeting every 
month. To make sure that farmers will always be in the majority the reg- 
talations of the Confederation stipulate that only one private individual 
may be admitted as a member against two assodations. The Confed¬ 
eration’s operations have, however, been suspended. 

Besides the 91 associations forming the Confederation there were 
in 1919 about 150 similar assodations either acting individually or in various 
groups. 

The Comptoir Cooperatif de Montreal was formed in 1913. It has 
over two thousand members induding over 230 co-operative societies and 
700 farmers’ dubs. Its chief purchases are fattening feeds, chemical fer¬ 
tilizers, insect and fungus destroyers, grain, seeds and seed grain, binder- 
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twine, wire tencin^, etc In 191S the Comptoir Cooperatif de Montreal 
had a turnover of ^^500,000 The Asbociation operates as much as possible 
on a ca^h basis %\ith regard to payment by the membeis for their purchases. 

The largest local co-operative purchasing association in Quebec is 
the Xotre Dame de Ham Co-operative Association, formed in 1914 It has 
a subscribed capital of Sio,ooo of which S6,ooo is paid up. A credit of 
20,000 has been opened in its favour by the local branch of the Banque 
d'Hochelaga. In 1919 the turnover of this association was ,^166,923 
and itb net profit S3,6o5 


Ontario. 

There were, in 1919, between 400 and 600 farmers' clubs in the pro- 
vmce of Ontario, a considerable proportion of which were purchasing agri¬ 
cultural requirements. Most of these clubs were unincorporated but were 
then becoming incorporated in increasing numbers There were very few 
organizations formed principally for the co-operative purchasing of 
supplies An incorporated organization is usually financed either by 
means of share capital or on the capital note system, each member gi^mg 
a demand note to be used as collateral The unincorporated clubs, or 
organizations, raise capital either by means of individual capital notes of 
the members, a joint and several note of the members or a joint and several 
note of the ofiSicers of the club. In some instances members are required 
to pay cash with their order, but generally the goods are paid for by the 
member in cash at the unloading point Ixl all cases the clubs keep their 
business on as strict a cash basis as possible. An illustration of the method 
b3^ which some few dubs operate through the local dealers is the following : 
the clubs combine their total orders for a certain requisite and ask for 
tenders on the bulk order. The local merchant who receives the order fills 
the indiddual orders at his own store and takes payment in cash. This 
method relieves the club secretary of the necessity for detailed book keeping. 

In handling supplies many of the clubs paid no attention to the retail 
market prices but purchased at wholesale prices and sold to their members 
at cost price plus a small commission to cover handling cost However, as 
this resulted in price-cuttiag on the local dealers and as the margin judged 
was sometimes too small, more and more dubs adopted the practice of sell¬ 
ing at retail prices and dividing the profits amongst the members. 
A number of dubs also purchased shelf goods, i, e, the small artides usually 
bandied by general store-keepers. Because of the small expense involved 
in this type of business the clubs were able again to undercut local 
retail prices and authorities in such matters were counselling such dubs to 
eliminate this dass of business until such time as they were in a position 
to establish stores of their own. 

The Brant Farmers' Co-operative Sodety, Limited, was organized in 
1917, It is chiefly a purchasing sodety, although the marketing of farm 
products is being strongly devdoped. The sodety handles flour and feeds, 
grains, hay and straw, cereals, seed, fencing, roofing, binder twine, 
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groceries, hardware, oils, cement, tiles, general farm and garden supplies 
and poultry supplies The following table gives data concerning this 
society’ for the years 1917 to 1920. 

TABI4E XVI — Statistics of the Brant Farmers" Co-operative Society, Limited, 

1917 to 1920 


Year 

ilember 

Sliare 

capital 

Value 

ot stock 

m tradt. 

Other 

asbets 

Reserve 

ttmd 

balcb for 
the 5 ear 
I) 

Interest on 

capital 

stock 

Net profit 



% 

3 

$ 

$ 

$ 



igi7 . 

2 II 

4,815 

2,500 

_ 1 

— 

12, f67 

— 

— 

lyiS . 

207 

4,835 

6,398 

1 

250 

36,105 

6 

1,174 

IM19 . 

237 

13,550 

9,753 

2,4M 

400 

60,886 

6 

937 

1920. 

j 298 

It,380 

9,776 

77,243 

1,000 

13^,876 

b 

61b 


{z) Sales for tbe year include produce marketed 


The Tambton County Co-operative Association w ells farm supplies as well 
as purchases agricultural requisites. It was formed in 1917 and after eight 
and one-half months* business had turned over §20,000 in purchasing supplies 
out of a total turnover of §100,000. The organization is county-wide 
Membership is only granted to farmers. On becoming a member the farm¬ 
er signs a credit note for §25 which is deposited with the bank as security 
for loans. No cash fees or dues are required of members. Any five 
or more members with the sanction of the central board may organize a 
local club. The locals elect representatives to the county board and 
the county board organizes the central board whose business is the general 
management of the association's affairs. The central office negotiates for 
supplies and reports periodically to the secretaries of the local organizations 
who in turn inform the members and then send the bulk orders back 
to the central. The association supplies in carloads feeds, fertilizers, 
salt, coal, sugar, flour, cement, fencing, fence posts, binder twine, potatoes, 
and fish. Orders which are less than carloads lots are unloaded direct to 
the members of the various dubs. 

The Leeds Farmers’ Co-operative Company, Limited, purchases agricul¬ 
tural supplies for its affiliated local assodations. It is capitalized at $ 50,000 
divided into four hundred shares of §25 each. The shares are paid for by 
instalments of §5 per year. When it is necessary to obtain money for 
a short period the executive offer a joint note The executive usually 
buys f. o. b. with a draft attached to the bill of lading. Each local has an 
agent who canvasses the members to ascertain their requirements. The 
agent then sends the orders obtained to the sales manager of the central. 
The company was formed in 1917 and bought in that year clover and 
timothy seed, feed com, oats, mill feed, bran, middlings, oil cake, flour 
and poultry to the extent of §53,573. A commission of 2 per cent, was 
charged to cover handling costs and this left a small balance which was added. 
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to the general accomitb In the nest 3^ear the compan3" extended their 
business to include the buying of coal, fencing, binder twine and other 
lines as considered beneficial. 

The Hawtre^' Fanners’ Club, Otterville, was formed in 1917 piiniaxily 
for the purpose of bu5dng supplies, mostly’ feeds, in carloads because the 
nearest mill would only supply 500 pounds of shorts at a time In addition 
the Club also purchased in its first year some seed The Club has arranged 
a credit with the local bank by gi\dng a note for one year to use as sec- 
urit3" ill releasing cars shipped to it. Each member is required to pa3'' for his 
goods at the time of delivery so that the account at the bank is cleared in 
a few da3"s. The method of securing orders is chiefly by telephone, though 
some of the orders are taken at the periodical meetings. When the orders 
approach a carload the Club generally purchases and the balance is usually 
spoken for in the time between order and delivery. When the car arrives 
the members are all asked to unload at the same time and a man is hired 
to look after the unloading on that da3". During the first year of working 
the Club ordered between $4,000 and 84,500 of feed and seeds. The Club 
found that to give its members proper service it should have r^ular ship¬ 
ments ordered considerably in advance of requirements and that this would 
require a small storehouse for the balance of the carloads not sold at the 
time of delivery; this storehouse could be opened once a week at small 
expense. At the end of the first year the Club began to co-operate with 
other clubs in the neighbourhood in making up carload orders. 

The United Farmers' Co-operative Company of Ontario acts as the 
central supply agenc3’ for a number of local agricultural associations or 
clubs. The members of a local meet periodic^3’ to place their orders 
with their secretary. The secretaT3’ then sends the total order to the cen¬ 
tral. The goods ordered are shipped by the central to the secretax3'' 
of the association c, o. d. The local generally has a bank credit established 
by collateral note or other security, on which its president and secretary 
can draw as required. The locals are at liberty to dedde whether they 
will deliver the goods to their members at the retail price and divide the pro¬ 
fits, or adopt the cost price system, however, the former system is uiged by 
the central. The goods are distributed by the secretary or manager of the loc¬ 
al association from the car, or from the local association’s storehouse, 
jSTo canvassing for orders is done either by the central or any local. 

The first co-opemtive purchasing of supplies undertaken b3'’ the Unit¬ 
ed Farmers* Co-operative Company of Ontario was the buying of binder 
twine. The results were satisfactory, as a saving of several cents per 
pound to the shareholders was effected. The wholesale purchasing of 
car loads of supplies which are not carried in stock is handled by the com¬ 
mission branch of the compan3\ The branch deals in flour and feed, gro¬ 
ceries, coal, roofing, fencing, stoves, gas engines, etc. The commission 
charged is a very narrow one, ranging from about i to i ^ 

In 1919 the Company acquired control of the General Wholesalers, 
limited, consisting of a number of co-operative retail stores. These now 
number about 30, Before a store can be opened, enough capital to cover 
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the cost of the stock to be carried must be sold in the proposed locality. 
The entire system of stores is supervized from the Central, the stock is 
sent out from it alread}’’ marked with the selling price. Rents, wages and 
tunning expenses are all paid bv the Central AH business done is on a 
cash basis At the end of the year the net piofit is distributed to the 
shareholders as patronage dividend. No profit is returned to non-share¬ 
holders. In 1920 the profit made amounted to 86,559. In 1921, however, 
the compan3^ lost $77,004 


Saskatcheuan 

The co-operative purchasing of farm supplies in Saskatchewan is carried 
on by agricultural co-operative trading associations, the local grain grow¬ 
ers' associations and hy the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association. The 
bulk of the purchasing is done on a cash basis. The grain growers' asso¬ 
ciations chiefly utilize the agent of the local elevator as their secretary for the 
purchasing of supplies. If an association is unincorporated, a common prac¬ 
tice is for each farmer to sign a demand note for a given amount and the 
bank will hold these for financing the purchases. Incorporated associations, 
having capital, arrange for credit at the local bank. Most of the work 
of soliciting orders is done at the meetings of the members, or by letters, but 
in many districts practically every member has a telephone and it is 
easy for the local secretary to take orders by this means. The growth of 
this form of co-operation is shown in the following table: 

TablK XV — The Co-oferative Purchasing of Supplies in SaskaicJtewan 

in 1914 and 1919. 


1914 1919 


Ntunbex of associations. 102 

Number of shateholdcrs. 2,850 

Value of supplies handled. $ 239,320 


404 
18,240 
$ 4,215,000 


The associations handle chiefly flour, feed, coal, binder twine, building 
materials and other commodities that can be handled in bulk. 

It is found by the associations that through the co-operative purchase 
of requirements they have added at least five per cent, to the purchasing value 
of their money. On twine, lumber and various building materials they have 
saved from ten to thirty per cent. A very valuable outcome of co-operative 
purchasing has been the dimination of buying on credit. Dealers used 
to encourage the farmers to buy on credit and to make payments after the 
season's crop was harvested, and this buying resulted in purchases being 
made to the limit of anticipated crop possibilities, often with disastrous 
results. Cash payment is now encouraged, with the result that the value 
of the season's crop is not spent before the crop is harvested. 


3 
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Albania. 

The supply purchasing department of the Alberta Fanneis’ Co-opera¬ 
tive Elevat Compan3" handled during the twelve months ending 31 Aug¬ 
ust 1917 a total of 2,691 carloads of supplies as compared with 998 cars 
in 1916; in addition a considerable amount of goods was handled in less 
than carload lots. The total turnover in 1917 was 81,319,984. The 
total of 2,691 carloads handled was made up as follows: 91 carloads of 
binder twhx^ ; 68 carloads of barbed wire ; 6 ^ carloads of fencing and 
gates; i carload of bale ties; 36 carloads of salt; 151 carloads of flour and 
feed; 304 carloads of posts and poles; ii carloads of cordwood; 169 
carloads of ha^"; 320 carloads of lumber; 1,519 carloads of coal and 14 
carloads of fruit. 


British Columbia, 

Farmers' institutes in British Columbia do a considerable amount 
of co-operative purchasing of agricultural requisites. They distribute 
the goods to the members at cost price and not on a deferred patronage 
basis. Organizations without share capital do their business on a strict 
cash basis. The farmers inform their secretaries as to their requirements 
and pa3’ cash with their orders. The incorporated associations with share 
capital, chiefl3" creameries and fruit growers' associations, also purchase 
supplies in considerable quantities. The method by which the business 
is transacted is similar to that followed b3^ the fanners' institutes, and as a 
rule all business is done in cash. In some instances, however, accommo¬ 
dation is afforded b3^ the banks. 

The Robson Farmers’ Institute is a case in point. This institute, 
in 1913, bought feed and flour in mixed cars and has continued to do so 
ever since. The accounts for purchases are kept separate from the insti¬ 
tute’s regular funds. A carload or so is ordered about every eight weeks. 
The S3’stem emploj'ed is to secure prices from the milling interests and to 
send these to each member with a form to be fiUed in with what they 
require. On the arrival of the goods the members are notified to come to 
collect what they have ordered. If more is secured than was ordered by mem¬ 
bers it is taken to a warehouse and stored. Three per cent, is added 
to the invoice price; of this charge two percent.ispaidtothesecretar3"for 
his work and the remaining one per cent, covers any incidental losses. 
To finance the transaction most of the cash is collected before the arrival 
of the car. If purchasers are unable to pay fog: the goods when they ar¬ 
rive, suflicient money' is procured from the bank to meet the obligation, 
the member paying the interest on the loan until the money is repaid. 
In 1918 nine carloads of feed costing Sii,ooo -were purchased. These 
purchases included a certain amount of hay and straw for which a charge 
of only two per cent, was made. W. E. H, E. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
RELATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 


AUSTRIA. 

THE SUPPLY OF WORKING CAPITA!, THROUGH THE IMBDIUM OF CO-OPKRATIVK 

SOClETlEvS IN BOWER AUSTRIA. 

The agricultural societies of Lower Austria have i-hown a very sati*^- 
factory development since the war. The co-operative warehousing soc¬ 
ieties in particular, whose number and total business have immensely 
increased, are of steadily growing importance, not onl}^ as selling depots 
but also even more so as purchasing mechums among the associated 
farmers. Thanks to the splenfid organization of the co-operative warehous¬ 
ing societies, leading up to the Central Federation of \Tenna, these bod¬ 
ies, with buildings put up for the most part in peace-time with everj" suit¬ 
able fitting, are in a position to supply their members with goods of every 
kind, especially fodder maize, artificial manures, coal, even textiles, shoes, 
machines, see^, etc., of good quality and at comparative^ favourable 
prices. (The more recent warehousing business is carried on sometimes 
in buildings given up by the military administration, or in ordinary sheds 
or even in wooden booths. The enormous rise in the price of all building 
materials prevents the putting up of suitable accommodation!. 

It is clear that the co-operative warehousing societies, with this con¬ 
stantly increasing business, require considerable capital, the more so that 
they often have to pay in advance for their purchases of goods, while for 
the most part they accept pa3nnent from their members on receipt of 
goods, and often in instalments. They used to obtain capital from the 
Central Co-operative Bank of Vienna {Genossenschaftszmiralkassa) which 
on the one hand administers the surplus funds of all the co-operative agri¬ 
cultural societies and on the other makes advances against adequate guar¬ 
antees. 

Up to 1921 the Central Bank could meet all demands, since there were 
alvTays at its disposal sufScient surplus funds from the 552 Raiffeisen soc¬ 
ieties. The deposits of these latter, however, in consequence of the scar¬ 
city of money, accumulated only very slowly. In the meantime the co¬ 
operative dairies, which during the war had been obliged practically to 
suspend operations, began to sell milk to a larger extent and put for¬ 
ward their own demands on the Central Bank. The Bank was,^ naturally, 
no longer in a position to meet the situation from its own resources, and 
was thus obliged to apply to the large banks for capital. These met the 
demands on them grudgingly, as business of the kind was new to them 
and their ordinary operations were not adapted to it; accordingly te- 
ations were entered into with the Peasants* Bank (Batternbank), opened 
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in 1920 with a share capital of 12 million kronen which soon reached 100 mil¬ 
lions and in May 1922 amounted to 200 million kronen. 

The collaboration betw’eeu the Pea*-ants* Bank and the Central Co¬ 
operative Bank gradually became closer; certain difficulties howei’er arose. 
In effect the Peasmats’ Bank, whose board of managers consisted of al¬ 
most the identical persons who directed the Central Bank, frequently 
assumed with its new branches the appearance of a rival and misunder- 
standingi: of all kinds came about. 

Accordingly in the general meeting of the Central Co-operative Agri¬ 
cultural Bank held 20 April 1922, it was resolved to transfer to the Peas¬ 
ants' Bank the financial machinery of the Central Bank. This decision 
affected 552 Raiffeisen societies and 296 other co-operative societies, hav¬ 
ing a total of 90,000 members, and a total business of 21,000,000,000 kron¬ 
en in round numbers (with a total of deposits of nearly 1,000,000,000 
kronen). 

The Central Bank will continue to exist even after the transfer of 
the financial functions and will conduct the audit of the affiliated 
societies required by the law. The Peasants Bank will undertake part 
of the expenses incidental on the audit. 

An official of the Bank will exercize oversight over the operations of 
the Peasants' Bank, with a view to safeguarding the interests of the 
co-operative societies (i). 

From every point of view this joining of forces between co-operative 
and banking institutions is a successful way out of the difficulties brought 
about by the scarcity of money. But it may be doubted if in the long 
run it not be prejudicial to co-operation, and if the credit needs of 
individual agriculturists can be continuously met by a bank instituted 
with a view to profit. 

Another attempt to solve the difficulties caused by the deficiency of 
capital has been made by the Federation of the agricultural co-operative 
societies of Graz, where for all transactions between the affiliated societies 
a dearing house has been introduced, intended to make possible the dis¬ 
charge of obligations without actual cash payments, and a spedal bank¬ 
ing department instituted with the object of arranging exchanges 
without money passing between the members of the society and third 
parties who may have an account of some kind at a bank. The Feder¬ 
ation which embraces 265 Raiffeisen societies and 140 other co-operative 
societies had at its disposal on i January 1914 8,338,100 kronen and on 
I Januaiy 1922 280,000,000 of kronen ; it issues its own cheque books, and 
carries on in an efficient manner simplified banking transactions {2). 

This method, if it does not immediately bring about the requisite 
cash payments, certainly seems the be^t in the interests of agricffitural 
co-operation. Hermann Kaiabrtjnner. 

(i) Gcfiossenschaftshlati fur Ntedtrd^lofetch, Year III, Part 10, 15 May 1922. 

{2) AKLCITCPNG zua EsXFttBRTTl^G DES B^OEXDLOSZ:!^ Z ^HJ^imGSVERKEBRES BEX X>BM 
VoR3C£CusssASSE3W£SEiK£3f IN Steibrssabx, Publication of the ** Verbandandwirtsc^iaftlicher 
Ocnoaseuschaften iu Stetetmark. ” Gmz, 1922. 
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COMMONITV LIVESTOCK BREEDING CECBS - R^v^•I;E (1. E.): A Conunuaity Bleed- 
Centre, in the Grait Growers' Guide, Vol. XV, No 9. Winnipeg, i Msrch 1922, 

In order to improve the quality of farm livestock the Creelman 
Agricultural Society formed, at the end of 1920, two community livestock 
breeding dubs, one for Berkshire pigs and the other for Shorthorn Cattle. 

The Berkshire club is run on the following lines : Pure-bred Berkshire 
sows bred to high dass sires were bought and were divided amongst the 
dub members by lot. Each member drawing a sow gave his note for 
$70, or paid in cash to this amount and agreed to return two yotmg 
sows of the first litter and one of the second litter to the sodety. Each 
member who did not receive a sow paid $35 and received two spring sows 
eight weeks old. He also agreed to return two young sows to the soci¬ 
ety from his first litter. Any new member may receive two yoimg 
sows by payment of $35 and the return of two young sows from the first 
litter. 

When the number of young sows coming in to the sodety exceeds 
the demand by new members the surph s will be sold and the proceeds 
put to the club’s account. 

The dub started with eighteen members. ISRhe sows of excellent 
breeding were purdbased for $950, supplying half the members. The 
other nine members secured two young sows each from the 1921 litters 
of the sows. The litters of the nine sows gave an average of six pigs each 
and all the young boars were sold without difficulty through the sodety 
for $16 each. Two of the members of the dub own pure-bred boars 
which are used by the other members. The breeding, registration, etc. 
is controlled by the sodety. 

Eighteen members joined the Shorthorn Qub, and a committee 
was appointed to purchase heifers. Twenty-four heifers of between two 
and a half years and five years of age were bought at an average cost, 
induding transit to Creelman, of $185.81 each. Six of the members 
took two each, the others one each, lots being drawn. Each member 
was required to give a lien note for the amount of his purchase and these 
notes were used as collateral by the sodety to borrow money from the 
bank, A total of* $6,000 was borrowed. The Sodety owns a herd bull, 
bred by the University of Saskatchewan, and a service fee of I3 is charged 
to members and $15 to non-members. W. E, H, E. 

FRANCE. 

THE AOKICimTURAI, SYNDICATES IN 1919. - BuUain du MinisUre du Travail, Paris, 

April-M^-Jtme 1922. 

The number of agricultural syndicates, which was 6,667 with 1,029,727 
members on i January X914, became 6,519 with 1,083,957 members 
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on I January' 1920, that is a decrease of 148 bodies and an increase of 
54,230 members. 

The number of s3mdicates exceeds 100 in the following 24 depart¬ 
ments : Isere, 230; Haute-Saone, 22b; Marne, 218; Doubs, 198 ; Haute- 
IVIame, 19b; Indre-et-Loire, 193; Yonne, 181; Aube, 176; Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, 176; Nord, 173 ; Loire, 138; IvOt, 133 ; AUier, 130 ; Charente, 
126 ; Lot-et-Garonne, 122 ; Gironde, 118 ; Aude, 117 ; Puy-de-D6me, 116 ; 
Cote-d'Or, 109; Vosges, 106; Dordogne, 104; Basses-P>Tenees, 104; 
Morbihan, 100 ; Haute-Savoie, 100. 

The following are the departments in which the number of s^mdi- 
cate members is more than 20,000: Marne, 34,165; Isere, 33,393; Aude, 
29,344; Gironde, 27,808; Loir-et-Cher, 26,822; Rhone, 26,235; Charente, 
24,298 ; Haute-Garonne, 22,827 I Sarthe, 22,617 ; Saone-et-Loire, 22,048; 
Puy-de-D6me, 21,613 I Seine, 21,259; Gard, 21,178; Herault, 20,809. 

The women who are members of the agricultural syndicates number 

36,199- 

The number of agricultural s^mdicates not supplying information as 
to their working in 1919 was 406. 

With respect to unions of agricultural syndicates, on i January 1920, 
there were 99, Out of this number, the 77 unions that supplied inform¬ 
ation as to their working included 3,931 sonicates and 507, 993 members. 

M, B. 


GERMANY. 

THE FEDERATIONS OF AGRICUETURAE EABOURERS AND E^IPEOYERS. - 
BABIL 4 S (Franz) : Tanlvertragc imdl^cl\iirtschaft, Berlin, 1921 — Altrock (Dr. Von): 
Die Oiganisation der Deutsdien Eandwirtschaft. Berlin 1921 — Wygodzjnsky (Prof W.): 
Die Ideenwelt dcr Ean^larbeiter, in Soziak Praxis, No. 2. Berlin, 12 January 1921 — 
David (Dr. Eduanl); Sozialismus tmd Eandwlrtscliaft, lycipzig, 1922. — Pibtze (C 
von) — Die ostdeutschen Eandarbeiterverhaltnlsse seit der Revolution. Berlin, 1933, 

I, — As early as 1875, the socialist movement began to promote the 
organization of agricultural labourers, on similar lines to that which had 
come about among workers in industry. Efforts in this direction were 
however attended with little success, a result which may be traced to causes 
of varying character: the difficulties encountered in achieving the ob¬ 
jects of oiganization from the fact of the dispersal of the labourers, in¬ 
cluding women and bojrs, in many thousands of farms: the patriarchal 
relations between employers and labour which still held sway in agri¬ 
culture ; and finally the prohibition of the right of combination among 
agricultural labourers. The first laige federations of agricultural lab¬ 
ourers came into being onlj- at the beginning of the present century, 
and have succeeded in gaining a firm footing only since the war, along 
with the introduction of freedom to combine. (The first ordinance deal¬ 
ing with this bears the date of 12 November 1918). 

The most important agricultuml labourers* unioufi are the German 
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Federation of Agricultural Labourers {Der D^iUsche Landayheilefverband) 
and the Central Federation of Agricultural Labourers {Dty Zentralver- 
band der LandarheiUr), the characteristic features of which we ^ill briefly- 
explain. 

I. The German Federation of Agricultural Labourers. — This Feder¬ 
ation was formed on i June 1909, as an independent socialistic organ¬ 
ization of agricultural labourers, \;iith headquarters in Berlin. It aims 
at promoting in every waj^ the economic interests and the betterment 
of its members, particular!}’’ la^dng stres® on a better form of the hiring 
agreement, while the principle of the class conflict underlies its action. 
In accordance with its rules, admission is open to all labourers engaged 
in agriculture and forestry in the territory of the German Reich without 
distinction of sex, age or nationality. 

According to rules which came into force in Februar}" 1920 the su¬ 
preme body of the Federation is the General Assembly which meets every 
three years and elects the Board of Management from among its own 
members. This latter bodj" conducts the current business and represents 
the Federation in legal and other relations. To assist the Board of ^lanage- 
ment in regard to certain specific questions, to special measures of 
propaganda, to changes in the rules, etc., there is a council composed 
of nine farm and forest workers. The territory of the German Reich 
is di\T[ded by the Board of Management into 33 zones with 50 heads of 
zones and about 300 district heads; among their duties are those of carry¬ 
ing on propaganda and of supenizing the work of the local branches, 
numbering about 8,000, with at least ten members to each. 

Members who have been enrolled in the Federation for six months 
and have paid their contributions can claim defence in a court of law 
by the Board of IManagement in all disputes originating from the hiring 
agreement. Sick pay is allow’ed to members who have belonged to the 
Federation for a year, who have paid 52 weekly contributions, and who 
are by reason of illness incapacitated from earning. A grant towards 
funeral expenses is made to the survivors of a member who has paid his 
contributions for at least two years. Payments are made during strikes 
or lock-outs, but only with the approval of the Board of Management, 
and only to members who have belonged to the Federation for 13 weeks 
and have paid their contributions regularty during that period. For a 
strike to be proclaimed, a resolution of the members concerned is essen¬ 
tial, and this can only betaken after all possibility of negotiation is exhaust¬ 
ed ; it is moreover only valid when approved by a three quarters majority 
of those voting. Every striker has to report himself every day to the 
o\^rseer. Note is made of such appearance on a sheet kept fox the purpose 
(Streikkarte) and no strike pay can be drawn except after such lustra¬ 
tion. Proposals for return to work to be accepted must be supported 
by a two thirds majority of those voting. The Federation publishes 
a paper {Der Landarheiter) which is circulated gratis among the members, 
and imdertakes, inter alia, to pttbKsh statistics on the conditions of 
workers in agricultural and forest districts. 
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The membei'-hip of thib Federation was: 


in 1909. 4691 

» 1912. 

» 1918. 9*923 

^ 1919. 624,935 

at the beginning of 1931. 780,000 


Thus in the course of two 3"ears, after the revolution, from 1918 to 
1920, the membership rose from 10,000 in round figures to more than three 
quarters of a million. 

2. The Central Federation of Agricultural Labourers — The Central 
Federation of Agricultural I/abourers was formed at Wurzburg on 2 De¬ 
cember 1912, as a national Christian labourers’ union. The Federation 
aims at safe-guarding the economic and social interests of its members, 
hy means of suitable reforms in the existing social and economic order. 
The organization of the Central Federation corresponds, in general, to 
that of the German Federation of Agricultural labourers, except ^at 
the separate bodies have different names. The body with whom the 
final decision rests in the case of the Central Federation is the Verbandstag 
which meets at least once in three years. 

It nominates the Central Management [Haupivorstand) and the 
Council of the Federation {Verhandsa%isschiiss ): this last acts as the or¬ 
gan of inspection and appe^ for all the questions within the competence 
of the Central Management, and is composed of 12 members of whom 
five at most may be officials of the Federation. By this means a majority 
of members belonging to agriculture is assured, while the corresponding 
Council of the German Federation of Agricultural Labourers, as has been 
seen, is composed exclusively of such members. 

The Central [Management divides the area of the Federation into 
districts (18 at the present time) and into branch centres (4,000). The 
branch and district societies respectively elect for one year their own 
board of management, the election being confirmed by the central board. 

The German Federation of Market Gardeners {Deuischer Gdrtnerverband) 
and the Federation of Farm Servants {Verband der Idndliclien Dienstboteri) 
regard themselves as dependent on the Central Federation. 

The Central Federation offers to its members, on similar terms to 
those in force in the German Federation of Agriciiltural Labourers, leg¬ 
al defence, sick-pay, funeral pay, strike pay, and free circulation of the 
Federal journal (Die Rundschau), Further the Wirtsclvaftshilfe des Zenr 
irdverbands, a limited liability company, supplies members belonging to 
its savings-bank section and to its economy’ committees, with clothing 
and other useful articles. 

The membership of the Federation was; 


in 1913.. - • . 3*177 

» 1918. 6,973 

1919. 55,753 

in April 1921 .. 150,000 
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Thus heie too there is a great development in membership from 1918 
onwards. 

3. Besides these two great Federations of workers on the land, there 
are also in existence organizations ol minor importance. We may men¬ 
tion among others the Retchslandarbeiterbund, fotmded 29 May 1920, 
as the central body of the federations of agricultural labourers for pur¬ 
poses of combined administration. At the beginning of 1921 the Deut- 
seller Landarbeiterbund which came into being i ]March 1913 also became 
part of this as'^ociation. The Bund is a national Christian organization 
and represents the union of employers, emplo3"ees, and labourers. Its 
principal sphere of action is Posen and to some extent Brandenburg 
The total number of members amounted in 1921 to about 150,000 of whom 
about 50,000 were labourers. At the same date the Communist Federa¬ 
tions of Agricultural I^abourers {Kommunistiseke Landarbeiterverbdnde) 
and the Schweiizerorganisationen numbered respectively 15,000 mem¬ 
bers. These latter are special societies of cattle keepers and milkers, 
without an5' political tendenc3\ 

IT. —* The National Federation of German Societies of Employers 
in AgncuUitre and Forestry. — This Federation (Reichsverband der deiU- 
schen landr und forsiwirtschaftlichen ArbeUsgebervereinigungen) was creat¬ 
ed II September 1919, as the central organ of the federated organ¬ 
izations of employers, with headquarters in Berlin. In accordance with 
its rules, dated 20 November 1919, it has as aims: i. to create satisfac¬ 
tory relations between agricultural employers and labourers and between 
the respective organizations: 2. to safeguard the common interests by 
means of a firm understanding between the associations of employers 
in agriculture and forestry whether already in existence or to be created 
within the area of the German Reich. 

The General Assembly meets at least once a year. It nominates 
the Board of Management, which remains in office for three 3"ears. All 
parts of the Reich are as far as possible represented on the Board of Man¬ 
agement and the var3’ing size of the farms is also taken into account. 
Membership of the Reichsverband is open to all organizations of employers 
in agriculture or forestry embracing at least one State, one Prussian pro¬ 
vince, or the district served by one Chamber of Agriculture. The affili¬ 
ated federations have to pay an entrance fee and a yearly subscription, 
reckoned in proportion to the area of agricultural land under cultivation 
by individual members of the federation. Though retaining full autonomy, 
the federations are expected to observe the rules of the National Feder¬ 
ation and the resolutions passed at its meetings, and to give immediate 
information to the Board of Management of important events affecting 
employers' interests. 

Ill, — Jo%nt National Organizatton of the Associaiions of Employers 
and Labourers in Agriculture and Forestry. — With the approval of the 
Ministiy of I/abour and the Ministry of National Economy of the Reich, 
on 20 February 1920, the German Federation of Agricultural labourers, 
the Central Federation of Agricultural babouxers, the National Federa- 
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tion of Officials and Exioerts in Agiiculture and Fore^sti^" [ReiclisverlanA 
land- iind fontti,iyf$Lhaftlicher Fach- and Korperschaffsbeamten), the Fed¬ 
eration of Employees in Agriculture and Forestry {Verband land- und forst- 
a irischaftlicher Angestellter) on the one hand, and on the other the Nation¬ 
al Federation of Gennan Societies of Employers in Agriculture and 
Forestry, combined to form the Joint National Organization of Employers 
and labourers in Agriculture and Forestry (Reichsarbeitsgemeinschaft 
land- and forstuirtschaftliclier Arbeitgeber-imd Arbeitnehmervcreinigimgen). 
This has as object the study in common of the questions relating 
to the conditions of labour and the promotion of an understanding 
between employers and labourers on the subject The main object is 
however to bring about the drawing up of wage scale agreements and their 
obser\"ance, to organize a plan for the *'ettlement of disputes by means 
of arbitration, to present proposals to the authorities and to give their 
own opinion on questions relating to the conditions of agricultural lab¬ 
ourers. 

The ReiclisaYbcitsgemeinschap is composed of an equal number of 
representatives of the associations of employers and labourers. Associa¬ 
tions desiring membership must extend their activity over the whole of 
the Reich and must indude at least 10,000 individual members. The work¬ 
ers* assodations desiring to become members of the ReicJisarbeitsgefneifh 
schafi must in addition accept general trade union prindples. On 12 August 
1920 the Allgemeinc Scliweitzerbimd, with headquarters at Leipzig, joined 
the Reiclmrbeitsgemeinschaft, while the Reichsverband land- nnd forsiwirt- 
schaftlicJien Fach- und Kdrperschajtsbeanvten withdrew from membership. 

The organs of the Reichsarbeitsgemeinschap are the General Assembly, 
consisting of 24 representatives of workers' oiganizations, the Board of 
Llanagement with at least eight members, and the technical committees 
formed when necessary for the study of spedal questions. When the 
" ArbeitsgemeinscJiaften " are formed in the different States, Produces 
or areas, the aims determined on will ever^w^here find realization. 

M. T. 


GUEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

CO-OPERATION IN THE SAEB OP EGGS AND POUI,TRY. - W\rrev (E. G.) : A 
Successful Egfi; and Poultry Co-operative Society, in the Journal of the of Agrr 

culture, Vol. XXIX, No. 3. London, May, 1923 

The Framlingham and Eastern Counties Co-operative Egg and 
Poultry Society, limited, whose activities have been mentioned in pre¬ 
vious issues of this Review (i), continues its successful career. At the 
end of 1921 the society had 5,091 members holding 53,031 shares ; a share 
capital of £13,257; a reser\-e fund of £4,043 and a total sale turnover 
of £282,353. During the j-ear the society collected 24,146,059 eggs. 


(1) Issue? of Februaiy, igi8, page 113, and Jaauao'-February, lyig, page 3. 
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The committee receive loans at the same rate of interest as is paid on the 
share capital, the amount on 31 December 1921 being £1,127. Each 
3’ear the society has showm a good trade profit and during the last ten 
years has distributed £19,973 in bonuses. In many instances the bon¬ 
us and interest have been returned for investment in further shares. 
The profits for 1921 amounted to £3,510. This sum was applied as fol¬ 
lows : Interest on share capital, at 6 percent., £742; bonus to employees, 
£355 ; bonus to members on the eggs, poultry", etc., sold to the society^ 
£3,608 ; reser\"e fund, £429 ; and balance carried forward, £376. During 
1921 there was an increased trade in poultry-, rabbits, butter, etc., due 
to the provision of some 300 fattening coops at Ipswich. A record hand¬ 
ling for Christmas week of 3,060 turkeys, 1,293 fowls, 329 ducks and loi 
geese is noteworthy. The Committee purchases live fowls (roasting 
chickens and hens) at all times at given w^eeklj" prices per pound, weigh¬ 
ed at Ipswich. It also purchases wild rabbits and hares during the 
season, and is a buyer of butter and other dairy produce and honey. The 
produce is paid for at market rates and the profits realized by the society 
are subsequent!}" divided as a bonus to members in proportion to their 
deliveries. 

One great drawback to the societ5’''s working is the heavy charges 
for rail carriage, which increased 50 per cent, during 1921. To obviate 
this the committee are negociating for central premises in London where 
eggs can be sent in bulk b}" goods train, or otherwise. It is estimated 
that a considerable sa\dng should be effected. 

There are 50 or 60 depbts or agencies established by the society 
which collect from the villages by horse or motor vehicles. These de- 
p6ts are controlled by salaried or commission agents. Each agency 
collects, tests and despatches its own eggs in accordance with orders re¬ 
ceived from the Central Office, Ipswich. Agents are instructed to re¬ 
turn all bad eggs, to be replaced by good ones at the next collection. 
Great care is taken when appointing an agent to see that his premises 
are near a railway station, in order to prevent waste of time, petrol or 
horseflesh in carting eggs to the station after collecting and testing. 

Each dep6t has a set of books for recording in duplicate the collec¬ 
tion and despatch of eggs, and sheets are detached and sent to the ofifice 
daily. Each agent is pro\dded with a standing balance for the purchase 
of eggs, and on the purchasing daily sheet reaching the office, the amount 
spent is forwarded to keep the standing balance normal. 

The day book of each dep6t is so ruled that the number of eggs col¬ 
lected and despatched on any one day can be seen at a glance, which 
enables the allocator of at the central office to telephone, wire or 
write any extra order received, according to the quantity in hand. 

Early in its existence the society adopted certain rules in order to 
make it a thoroughly reliable institution in the matter of despatching new 
laid eggs. The committee enforced the rules by fining for dirty eggs'* 
and making a deduction for ** cookers The following is one member's 
analysis at first joining, and the analysis one month laterC 
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Eggs Good Cookers Smalls Bad 

First collection. 109 4 90 7 8 

Later collection. 160 150 3 7 — 

The War completely upset this system for organizing a supply of 
reliable eggs, because, the continental supply being cut off, the mult¬ 
iple shops invaded lie society’s collecting areas and purchased good, 
bad or indifferent eggs at a slightly higher price in order to secure them, 
thus affecting the work of the society in levelling up the quality of the 
eggs. At the commencement of operations each member was provided 
with a small rubber stamp, with which to number the eggs, but it was 
found that clients confused them with foreign eggs, and refused them. 
The committee worked out several examples with the idea of pur¬ 
chasing eggs by weight, but taking the 2-oz. standard it was found that, 
as a whole, the cost would be about 5 per cent, more than if bought in 
the ordinary local way, and there were still the " smalls to cope with. 

The society has preservation tanks at Ipswich, Pramlingham, Strad- 
broke and Wisbedbi with a total capacity of two million eggs. Isx order 
to prevent preserved eggs being sold as new laid, the society has prepar¬ 
ed a solution which when applied to the shell of a preserved e^ will cause 
it to '' blush ”, but the solution will not affect a new laid egg. In the 
winter of each yesLi, all agents are supplied with this solution, and lime 
or water glass eggs can be detected. W. E. H, L. 

SWITZERLAND. 

THE TWENTY-PIETH ANNIVERSAJIY OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE SWISS 
PEASANTS’ UNION. — SecsAtariat des paysans suissbs : VUnion suisse des 
paysans, 1897-1922. Biotigg, 1922. 

On Whit Monday 1922 the Swiss Peasants' Union celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its foundation. As is well known, the Union is made 
up of the agricultural organizations of Switzerland (agricultural societies, 
associations and syndicates, agrarian parties) with the aim o* ensuring the 
representation of agriculture and the safeguarding of its interests. The 
Assembly of the delegates of the affiliated associations, which in theory 
meets every year, in reality can only be convoked once in two years. The 
Conimittee, which consists of 80 members, is nominated every four years 
by the Ass^blyof Delegates for the purpose of making the arrangements 
for the Assembly and of appointing a Management Committee of ii members. 
This committee represents the Union in its relations with outsiders, man¬ 
ages its business, supervizes the sections of the Union and nominates 
the Director. The Director attends to the ordinary business and chooses 
the confidential agents who, in the communes in which they reside, 
are to further the Swiss Peasants' Union in the accomplishment of its 
task. 

The central scientific department of the Swi^ Peasants* Union is the 
Agricultural Secretariate, It undertakes the study of the state of the agri- 
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culture of the country and of the means of promoting it, makes collections 
of documents on the subject and makes proposals with a view to develop¬ 
ing and encouraging the agricultural profession. Although tmdei the con¬ 
trol of the Union, it enjoys consideiable liberty in its researches and work. 
It has direct access to the authorities and is able to present to the Union, 
to the agricultural associations, and to the authorities, proposals it consid¬ 
ers to be of value. The agricultural secretary is also the Director of the 
Peasants" Union and conducts its business. The administration and the 
book-keeping of the two institutions are, however, quite distinct. We may 
add that the Secretariate has often been entrusted with important pieces 
of work by the Federal Department of Pubhc Economy, the Federal 
Department of Trade, the Federal Department of Finance, and the Fed¬ 
eral Department of Agriculture. The outcome of some of these has been 
the formation of special institutions or bureaux. 

(a) The Division for Researches into Agricultural Profits carries on 
statistical researches which make it possible to judge of agricultural pro¬ 
fits in Switzerland and to follow their variations according to the area of 
the farm, the system of cultivation adopted and other natural and economic 
factors, thus putting the agriculturist on his guard against the purchase of 
agricultural land at inflated prices. These researches further make it possible 
for the authorities and the public at large to form an exact notion of the 
actual position of agriculture, which is not possible for any^ other profes¬ 
sion with a variable return, in several States institutions for the study of 
agricultuml book-keeping have been formed, some of which have been 
modelled in a large measure on the researches of the Peasants" Secretariate 
into agricultural profits and have a similar aim. This has particularly 
been the case in Hesse, Baden, Wurtembeig, Norway, Finland and 
the Vorarlberg. The book-keeping department recentl^^ formed by the 
German Council of Agriculture has been set up on similar lines and will 
prosecute the same ends. An organization of the same kind is being 
set up in Holland. 

(b) The Central Office of Information on Prices, established on de¬ 
finite lines in 1908, began by making quarterly reports on the international 
market of nrilk and dairy products, published in French and German, 
with summaries in Icalian and English. The institution of these reports 
supplies the proof that it is within the power of a central organization to 
foresee future prices in some measure, and by the publication of exact 
data to avoid those fluctuations of price that do so much harm to pro¬ 
ducers and consumers. The Ojfice has thus been led to extend its investig¬ 
ations to the prices of all farm products, and to bring out a special organ, 
the Revue Suisse ies marches agricoles in the form of a weekly sheet insert¬ 
ed in all the different agricultural papers of the country. 

We may add that during the war the Office of Information on Prices 
was called on to execute a piece of work of great utility. From its 
foundation it had prosecuted enquiries into land sown and had made esti¬ 
mates of cereal crop returns. With the object of rendering assistance to 
the authorities and the bodies in charge of the provisioning of the country 
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and the distrihution of articles of food, the Office went on to make similar 
enquiries and estimates for ix>tatoes, fruit and other produce. The head 
of the Office took an active pari in the discussions of the conferences called 
to fix maximum prices or to arrange tor the utilization ol produce and for 
rationing. 

(c) The Valtinfion Office, inaugurated on i January- 1914, makes it 
its principal business to fix the value of the yield of farming undertakings. 
The DiATsion for Researches into Agricultural Profits calculates each year 
the exact TOlue of the yield ot several hundred estates that keep their 
accounts under its direction. Grouping the estates according to their 
natural or economic circumstances, it has established the relation existing 
for each class between the gross peld and the net yield of the farm. The 
Valuation Office in order to calculate the TOlue ot the yield of the estates 
which it has to value, makes use ot this relation, known as the coefficient 
of yield. It first calculates carefully" what is the normal gross yield of the 
land to be valued. Then it multiplies the figure thus obtained by the coeffi¬ 
cient of yield of the tA’pe of farm which the property to be valued most 
resembles. This method of valuing rural pioperty. based on the results 
of the exhaustive researches of the Secretariate into agricultural profits, 
is much the soundest in existence. 

The majority of valuations which the Office is called upon to make 
are for probate. The Office is also called on to take part in official surveys. 
The manager of the Office or his staff have the right to vote or to take 
part in the discussion in a number of valuation committees. The \'eTy 
existence of the Office is an invaluable stimulus to the valuation committees: 
the possibility of its being called upon to undertake an inspection obliges 
them to do tbeir work more carefully. The Valuation Office has been on 
the other hand kept very busy by the share it has taken in the operations 
made necessary by the revision of the fiscal laws of certain cantons, and 
by the imposition of the new federal war-tax. 

In August 1919 a rural estate agency was added to the Office, which 
undertakes the sale or letting of rural property and on the request of 
the parties proceeds to a valuation of the property or a calculation of a 
fair rent. 

(d) The Office of A^rkidtural Works, since i January 1917, supple¬ 
ments the work of the Valuation Office. It includes two distinct dmsions. 
The business of the Advisory Office is more especially to reply to written 
ot oral requests for in formation as well as to questions ask^ by prac¬ 
tical farmers in the farming papers. It undertakes the examination of 
plans and estimates submitted to it and the ruination of buildings in ex¬ 
istence and supplies farmers wdth all theadvicethey require in regard to 
buildings. The business of the Technical Bureau is the drawing up of 
simple preliminary sketches, oi detailed plans and of estimates: it also 
takes in hand the direction of buildings which agriailturistsot sjmdicates 
are anxious to entnrst to the Office of Works. 

(e) The Office of Information as to Insurance against Accidents and 
Sickness, gives all useful information as to these two forms of insurance: 
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on cantonal conipulson" insurance, medical charges, voliuitar\" accident 
insurance, etc. 

Ever}" year the Alanagement Committee of the Swiss Peasants* Union 
lays dowii the progiainme of the Union in conjunction with the Peasants' 
Secretaiiate. The importance of the enquiries and reports it undeitakes 
makes necessary the co-operation of the Secretariate. Consequent!}" the 
Union and the Secretariate are frequently engaged on the same piece of 
work. The Secretaiiate puts at the disposal of the Union all documents 
collected in the course of its researches and enquiries. The carrying of 
the necessary measures into practice rests wdth the Union. 

The nature and extent of the undertakings of the Secretariate and the 
Union obliged them from the first to take part in the drawing up of all 
federal proposals affecting agriculture. Wljen these were presented to the 
people, it was their duty naturally to support publicly the legitimate in¬ 
terests of agriculture. With one single exception (the law on the hours 
of woik in the carrying trade) the result of the voting was alwa3"s in agree¬ 
ment with the line adopted by the Union. In its earlier days the Union 
only took part in voting when the proposals had an economic character. 
As its importance and prestige increased, the Union bad to take up a pos¬ 
ition in regard to fimancial and political questions. In some cases it con- 
fibtied itself to passing a resolution recommending the proposal to agricul¬ 
turists. In questions of special importance to agriculture, on the contmry, 
it did active propaganda work b}’* means of lectures and meetings, as weD 
as b}" diffusion of pamphlets, posters and appeals even to the most remote 
villages. It is undoubtedly the case that without the propaganda work 
of the Union, many proposals which afterwards proved ol immense bene¬ 
fit to the country would have been in danger: such for example as the law 
on trade in articles of food, that on the customs tariff, and the new milit¬ 
ary law. We may add that the results of the voting on the new federal 
war tax and on the adhesion of Switzerland to the I^gue of Nations are 
an eloquent testimony to the confidence that the Swiss peasants place 
in the Union and its sections. 

On 31 December 1921, 50 associations or federations, numbering 
364*994 members, constituted the Swiss P^^asants' Union. During the 
fina n cial year the Union had the disposal of 483,162 francs made up as 
follows; federal subventions, 75,000 francs ; the income of the Union, 
132,056 francs; receipts of the Office of Information on Prices, 93,596 
francs; receipts of the Valuation Office, 43,450 francs; receipts of the 
Agricultural Works Office, 139,059 fiancs. M. B. 


UNITED STATES. 

CO-OPERATION FOR THE SAEE OE TOBACCO IN KENTUCKY. - Florida Gtmer, 
Vd. XXV, No. 14. Tampa (Florida), 8 apiil 1922. 

The ** white hurley *' district of Kentucky extends at points into 
Ohio, Indiana and West Virginia, but the bulk of the 200 million pounds 
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of wHte burk}" tobacco produced annually comes from some thirty count¬ 
ies in and adjoining the Blue Grass Region of Kentucky". 

The Burley Tobacco Growers* Co-operative Association was the out¬ 
come of a conference of tobacco gioweis held in Touis\dlle in March 1921, 
oiganized to discuss means for breaking the buyers’ “ tiust It was 
necessar}" to perfect the growers’ organization between early April and 
I December, when the new crop would be ready, otherwise the growers 
would be compelled to sell on the terms of the buyers. The organization 
was accomplished in time and about 90 per cent, of the 1921 tobacco crop 
was pledged to the association. For the storage of this crop the associa¬ 
tion has obtained control of more than 100 warehouses. 

A contract is signed by each member agreeing ; {a) to sell and de¬ 
liver to the assodation all the tobacco produced or acquired by him during 
a period of five yeoxs ; (b) to abide by any rules made by the assoda¬ 
tion relating to the handling, grading and selling of the tobacco, and that 
the dedsions of the assodation at all times should be final; (c) that the 
assodation should warehouse ” the tobacco from each member with 
all tobacco of similar type, grade or quality, and that tobacco delivered 
to the assodation in any crop year should be handled in one major pool ”, 
the minor pools to be composed of the different grades established by the 
assodation; {d) that every grower would get the same price for tobacco 
of the same grade, less aU expenses, these expenses to be prorated; (e) that 
the assodation could bonow money in its name on the tobacco stored 
in any warehouse and prorate the money so borrowed among the growers ; 
(/} that the grower should not be compelled to plant tobacco during the 
five year period, but any tobacco coming into his hands during that time 
should be delivered to the association. W. E. H. L 
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MISCEI/I^ANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
NEW ZEALAND 

STATE ADVANCES TO SETTI,ERS — New Zbu,\:>td Official Vb 4 r-booe, 1921-32, 
Wellington, 1923 

State advances to settlers are made in New Zealand principally by 
the Advances to Settlers Branch of the State Advances OflEce, but also 
by the Public Debt Sinking Funds Branch and the Advances Of&ce Sinking 
Fund Branch, The following are particulars of the advances to settlers 


in the ^'ear ended 31 March 1921: 

Number Amount 

Total applications received.2,505 29,186,149 

Loans authorized: 

By the Advances to Settlers Branch.1,813 907,610 

By the Public Debt Sinking Funds Branch. . 218 162,015 

B}’’ the Advances OflEoe Sinking Fund Branch 54 37,805 

Total loans authorized . . . 2,085 1,107,430 

Total amount advanced , . . 1,060,260 

Total amount repaid. 1,065,003 


The Advances to Settlers Branch actually made during the year 1920- 
21 advances numbering 1,571 and amounting to £880,120. Of these 862, 
amounting to £328,245, were for sums not exceeding £500 ; 671, amounting 
to £496,430 were for sums between £500 and £1,000, and 38, amounting 
to £55,445, were for sums between £1,000 and £2,000. The nature of the 
security on which the loans were granted was as follows ; Freehold, 1,308 
advances amounting to £721,395 ; leasehold, 259, amounting to £155,430 ; 
freehold and leasehold combined 4, amounting to £3,295. 

The advances made by the Avances to Settlers Branch and outstand¬ 
ing on 31 March 1921 numbered 17,756 and amounted to £6,918,274. Of 
these 10,989 amounting to £4,477,285 were on rural land and 6,767, amount¬ 
ing to £2440,989 were on urban and suburban land. J. K. M, 

SWITZERLAND. 

THE RATE OF INTEREST ON MORTGAGE EOANS. - SEcatfeCARiAX nss Paysans 
S tnssBs: VUsion Soisse des pa^sans, Brozigg, Z922. 

The increased cost of agricultural production is not due soldy to the 
rise in wages and in the price of agricultural requisites: it is also the con- 
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sequence of the increase in the rate of interest on loans on landed property. 
This rate had gone up already from 1906 and 1913, and during the War it 
increased in such a proportion that it is today nearly 20 per cent, higher 
than in 1900 to 1905. 

The average rate of interest on loans on landed property effected by 
certain large Swiss banks is as follows : 


Name 

of the Lankmg in<ititut20ii 

1900 
to 1905 

1906 191+ 

to 1913 101919 ^ 

1919 

1920 1931 

Zmich Cantonal Bank • . . 

4.04 

4.205 

4.725 4.800 

5.008 

5 260 5.354 

Mortgage Bank ot Winterthur 
IV'ortgage Bank of the Canton 

4.21 

4.387 

5 on 5.211 

5.237 

5.590 5.846 

of Berne . 

4.14 

4.328 

4.788 ^,8ii 

4.996 

5.242 5.301 

I^uceme Cantonal Bank 

4.08 

4-234 

4484 4,520 

4.500 

4-536 4.514 

Cantonal Bank of Uri . 

4.13 

4.082 

4.888 4,863 

5.000 

5.000 5.000 

Sch'wyz Cantonal Bank 

4.16 

4-387 

4.726 4,730 

'4.850 

4.850 4.500 

Cantonal Bank of Obwalden 

4.08 

.4.432 

4 6314,750 

I5-250 

5.250 5.185 

Cantonal Bank of Xidwalden. 

5 - 09 - 546 ' 4-263 

4.809 4,920 

5.000 

5.000 5.000 

Glams Cantonal Bank . 

4.00 

4.060 

4-502 4,500 

4486 

4.422 4.528 

Zug Cantonal Bank . 

4.08 

4.200 

4.772 4,983 

5-065 

5.038 5 222 

Bank of the State ot Fribmg (i) 
mortgage Bank of the Canton of 

4.24 

4-^84 

5-033 5,000 

j 5.334 

5 554 5.704 

Ftiburg ., 

4.46 

4.568 

5.041 5-000 

5.300 

5.5705.804 

Cantonal Bank ot Solothum . 

4.11 

4.323 

4.976 5.040 

5.030 

5.1705.520 

Cantonal Bank of B^e.... 
Cantonal Bank of B 31 e-Coun- 

4.28 

4-395 

4.719 4.960 

5.060 

1 

5.250 5.830 

try.. 

4.10 

4-239 

5-045 5.137 

5.314 

5.425 5.690 

SchafFhausen Cantonal Bank . 
Cantonal Bank of Appenzell 

4.08 

4.364 

5.030 5.097 

5.3x3 

5.300 5.578 

(B'rteixor). 

4,00-4,50 4.440 

4-954 5.184 

5-057 

5.096 5.188 

Cantonal Bank of d’Appenzell 






(Interior). 

4.13-4.38 4.228 

4.276 4.286 

^307 

4.700 4.985 

St. Gall Cantonal Bank . . . 

4.11 

4.422 

4.871 4.830 

5.100 

5.300 5491 

Grisous Cantonal Bank • . . 

4-19 

44x6 

4.832 4,840 

5,020 

5.180 5.500 

Cantonal Bank of Aaxgau . . 

^.10 

4-331 

4-943 5-002 

5.027 

5.492 5.560 

Mortgage Bank ol Aargau . . 

— 

4,692{®) 5.041 5.140 

5.324 

5.527 5.888 

Cantonal Bank of Thurgau . 

4*1 X 

4.387 

4.9265.014 

5.000 

5.026 5.301 

Mortgage Bank of Thurgau . . 
Vaud Credit Foncier. 

4.15 

4.347 

—— — 

— 


hloitgage and SaTungs Bank of 

— 

4.5x7 

4 - 93 X 5-032 

5433 

5.050 5.407 

the Canton of Valais . . . 

4.00 

4 * 43 ^ 

4.881 4.789 

4.869 

5.1215.540 

Neuchfltel Cantonal Bank . . 

4.37 

4.464 

4-955 4-75 -5-oo 5.0- 5.250 

5.138 5.527 

XeuchAtel Credit Foncier . . 

4.27 

4.47X 

5.016 5.248 

5.2S2 

5.450 5.811 

Mortgage Bank ot Geneva. . . 

a.36 

4-422 

5,011 5.185 

5-037 

5 577 5.8^ 

Average . . 1 

4 -X ‘13 

4.346 

4B65 4.918 

5055 

5.176 3.381 


1) Cantonal taxes, etc,, not indwlel. 
12; Avexat^e i«^i3 to X913. 
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UNION OP SOUTH AFRICA 

THE EAND AXD AGRICUETDRAE BA^sK OF SOUTH AFRICA — Report of the 

E\ND Agricultural BA:rE of South Africa for the year ekded 31ST De- 

CEMBER 1921. Cape Town, 1922. 

The 3"eaT 1921 was marked, in South Africa, by a disastrous slump 
in the price of produce. ]\Iany farmers, more particular^ those who had 
responded to the call to produce on a larger scale, found themselves in 
financial straits. When it was found that the produce did not realize 
an amount sufficient to reimburse the liabilities incurred in the abnormal 
costs of production, the farmers were compelled to resort to mone^^-lend- 
ers, in some instances ha^dng to pa3" 30 per cent, on the loans obtained. 
It was unfortunate that, at a time when the need of credit was so strongly 
fdt, the I/and and Agricultural Bank had been compelled, owing to 
shortage of funds, to stop granting advances. This step had been taken 
in November 1920 ; it was not until July 1921 that the Bank was able to 
resume the granting of ordinary loans, and then onl^* to a limited extent. 
Advances were not made to redeem existing bonds, nor to enable appli¬ 
cants who possessed land to purchase more land, while only advances 
up to £500 were paid out. 

The number of applications for new advances naturally* fell off. There 
were 2,467 applications for ordinary loans in 1921 for a total amount of 
£1,499,871 as compared with 2,978 applications for a total amount of 
£2,463,270 in 1920. Of the 2,467 applications received in 1921, only 850 
were received up to July; the remaining 1,800 were received subsequent 
to that date. The applications granted numbered 1,978 and amounted 
to £900,330, and in 1,172 of these cases loans were issued during the year, 
the total amount being £472,135. 

During the year 440 applications were received fdr loans under the 
Fencmg Advances Act (No. 17 of 1912). Of these 303, amounting to 
£48,340 were approved ; they were for the erection of 810 miles of fencing 
at an average cost of £60 per mile. There is a growing call on the Bank 
for capital to erect vermin-proof fencing, which costs about £150 per mile. 
The farmers are pressing for amendments to the fencing law whereby 
vermin-proof fencing may be declared compulsory if that be the desire 
of a majority of the farmers of a particular area, and whereby the Bank 
will be enabled to grant loans to groups of farmers who desire to erect 
vermin-proof fencing on the boundaries of blocks of farms. 

, The applications for advances for the erection of dipping-tanks (Act 
No. 20 of 1911) numbered 299 in 1921. Of these, 217, amounting to 
£27,569 were approved. The amount paid out during the year in respect 
of dipping-tank advances was £35,189, of which £5,000 was for dipping- 
tanks in native areas. 

Of the sum of £50,538 advanced to enable farmers in certain areas 
in the Cape Mdlands to purchase stock in order to rehabilitate themselves 
after losses caused by the droughts and floods of 1916, an amount of £1,567 
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still remained owing on i Januarj’’ 1921. The balance due was reduced 
to £1,030 at the end of the year, and had been further reduced, when 
the Report of the Bank was issued, to £856. 

Applications from co-operative agricultural societies for advances 
amounting to £416,200 were received during the year. Of this total, 
advances were granted amounting to £347,900. The loans to co-opera¬ 
tive societies outstanding at the end of the year amounted to £1,027,099. 

During the 1921 session of Parliament amendments were made to the 
Dand Bank Act. The Bank had previously been dependent for its funds, 
apart from its own receipts, upon Parliamentary votes. This method 
was satisfactory in so far as ordinary advances were concerned, but it was 
not satisfactory in respect of funds necessary to finance the seasonal re¬ 
quirements of co-operative societies, as the money lay idle in the Bank 
for a certain part of the year. Under the amending Act funds for these 
advances can be raised by short-date bills or overdraft. Any excess of 
the reserve fund of the bank above £350,000 may now be utilized (should 
the funds of the Bank be adequate for its purpose) to redeem the capital 
funds advanced by the State to the Bank. The cost to the State of raising 
money has necessitated the Bank being authorized to increase the rate 
of interest to new applicants; ordinary advances now bear 6 per cent, 
interest, and fencing, dipping-tank and silo advances 5 per cent. Ordinary 
advances could formerly be made for thirty years, but the Bank now has 
discretion to grant loans for any shorter period. On the other hand, the 
period of five years allowed to holders of Crown land within which to repay 
advances was too short, and the Bank may now grant these loans for any 
period up to ten years. The Bank may now make advances for the con¬ 
struction of silos on the same terms as dipping-tank advances. 

By virtue of Proclamation No. 56 of 1920 of the Administrator of 
South-West Africa, the Dand and Agricultural Bank was empowered 
to carry on operations in that territory as from January 1921. The funds 
for the Bank’s purposes are specially set aside by the Administrator, 
and £350,000 was made available for the financial year ending 31 March 
1922: of this amount, £200,000 was received during 1921. 

There were 423 applications in 1921 for advances totalling £754,395. 
Of these 307, r^resenting £373,960 were granted, and 116 loans for a total 
of £173,095 were issued during the year. The purposes represented by 
the amount of £173,095 were; Improvements, £36,330; purchase of stock, 
£7,300; taking over Landwirtsohaftshafik bonds, £36,215; redeeming 
onerous bonds, £48,310; redeeming other liabilities £23,085; purchase 
of land by persons owning no property, £21,633. 

The form of application for loans was printed in German as wdl as' 
in Dutch and in Bnghsh, and 88 per cent, of the advances were made to 
persons of German nationality. J. K. M. 



Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

KINODOM OF THE SERBS, CROATS AND SLOVENES. 

AGRICULTURAL UN'DERTAKINGv‘5 OF THE RUSSIAN REFUGEES, 

By Boris Kalinsky. 


SOURCES: 

BESOIN BBS RUSSBS BANS L£ KOYAXTME S. C S. HaBBSClipt report Of FtOf. 

D. 8. SvANxzoFF to the 8. C S. State Commission on the Russian Refugees. Belgrade, 

1921. 

Plan B’oRGANiSAonoN be travabx pour LBS KSFUQjts Russes bans le Royauuse S, C. S. 
Ddegation of the Union of Russian Zemstvos in the Kingdom of S C. S, IMtanuscxipt. 
Bdgtade, 1922. 

Revue ABsdkotB bes entreprises bes lu&FUGr^ Russes fonbecs a vec l’axbe be la b^x^^ 

GATZON BE L*UNION BE ZEMSTVOS RUSSES BANS LB ROYAUME S. C. S. ENXREPRISES AGRI¬ 
COLES ETAUTRES DU MftMB GENRE. Extract from the manuscript report ofV.E.CHATZKY, 
agncultural expert. Belgrade, X921. 

I/ES V 3 GNOBLES BES m 6 fugb 6 s BE Sm^b^r^vo. Mauuscript belonging to the archives of the 
delegation of the Union of Russian 25 emstvos in the Kingdom of the S. C. S. Belgrade, 

1922. 

In the years 1918 to 1921 nearly one million Russians left their country. 
In that number almost all the occupations were represented, but the 
majority were former officials, officers, members of the learned professions 
and students. 

These Russians are not, strictly speaking, emigrants, althoughthat is 
the name given in analogous historic circumstances to those who find 
themselves, for the time at least, unable to live in their own country. 
Emigrants, in the true sense, leave their country of their own accord to 
go to seek far afield better conditions of life. Their future plans relate 
to their new place of abode which becomes for them a new mother country. 
If they have left relatives at home, they can send for them to join them 
when drcumstances permit. But the position of these Russians is so differ¬ 
ent that " refugees ” is the only name which can be applied to them, and 
it is as such that they regard themselves. 
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The circumstances in which they arrive in a foreign country, their 
destitution and frequently also their state of health, makes it very difficult 
to find employment for them. Intellectuall}" they are on a level above 
the working classes, but their good-will, their anxiety to work, make them 
readily adaptable, and once their primary needs have been met and the 
means to find a footing supplied, they very quickly come to be no longer 
a burden on the country that has given them hospitality. 


The following account of the Russian refugees in Serbia will serve to 
show the extent to which they have taken up agricultural occupations, the 
success achieved, and judging from this latter, the steps that remain to 
be taken to assi-t other refugees who are still without employment to 
imitate their example 


♦ 

* 4 

According to the official returns, among the Russian refugees who have 
found shelter in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Cioats, and Slovenes and are 
in receipt of maintenance subsidies 23,000 are able to work. Their classi¬ 
fication according to their pre\dous education is as follows: 

Tabee I, — Previous Education of Russian Refugees of the age of 18 and 
overt domiciled %n 1921 in the Territory of the Kingdom of the S. C. S., 
according to the Official Returns made for the State Commission of the 
Russian Refugees. 


Bducation 


Nuarber 
oC refugees 


Percentage 


Higher . ... 


- 

3.237 


13-3 

Secondary 

- 


15,200 


62.4 

Elementary 

.... 

. 

2,792 


11.5 

Domestic trainmg , 

. . . 


1.748 


70 

XlUterate . 

. - 

. 

693 


3.9 

Dnspedfied . 


u 

672 


2.8 


Total . 


24*342 


100.0 


About 10,000 of these are in the employ of the Government or of mu¬ 
nicipal and other bodies. There would thus be 13,000 requiring assistance 
to put them in the way of earning a livelihood. But thanks to the combined 
efforte of the S. C. S. Government, and of Serbian, Serbo-Russian and 
Russian social organizations, there is hope of finding employment for 
5,000 more. 
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For about 8,000 refugees, men and women, the majority of whom 
have leceived a secondary or higher education, room cannot be foimdin the 
Kingdom of the S. C. S., whose economic possibilities and mamfold respon¬ 
sibilities do not permit of the absorption of a fresh element, unless indeed 
there i^ a change for the better in the financial and economic conditions of 
the country. However it would seem that with some small assistance, 
room might be found for these 8,000 persons on lines advantageous not 
only to them^^elves but to the country into which the^’ have gained 
admission, if they engaged in different branches of agriculture, an occupa¬ 
tion thoroughly familiar to the greater number of the refugees 

However this ma}” be, the following figures show b}’ means of a some¬ 
what general classification the occupations in which some of these refugees 
were engaged in 1914, in what proportion the3" have been able to keep to 
these occupations, and the number of these wishing to be still so emploj^ed. 


Table II. — Occupations of Russian Refugees 
as s}u)un in the Official Returns of the State Commission on the Russian Refugees, 


Clas«if cation of occupations 

1 Refugees following these occupations 

1 

Refugees wi*Jimg 
to follow these 
occupations 

m 

1914 ( 

in 

xpig-ao 

ilaniifactuimg industries . . 

1 . 

. I,i 6 i * 

657 

4,806 

Transport. . 

425 1 

296 

, 1,691 

Kuial occupations . . 

. 1,810 

237 

, 4,235 

Household occupation^ . . 

72 

85 

1 - 

Trade ... ... 

526 ’ 

204 

1_777 

Total . 

3,994 

1,479 

1 11,509 


Thanks to the returns already" mentioned, we can arrive at a less 
general and more exact classification in respect to these refugees, based 
on the same lines as the preceding (Table III, page 632). 

The Zemsky Soyus (Union of Russian Zemstvos), though with very 
restricted means at its disposal, comes to the help of the Russian refugees 
so far as it possibly can with the aim of enabling them to engage in agri¬ 
cultural undertakings, various trades and other occupations likely to make 
their following them in a measure independent. The representatives of 
the SoyvLs do all they can to realize this aim in every country of Europe 
where there is a large number of Rusjsian refugees. At Belgrade the office 
of this oiganizatioa is at 26, Rue Negoucheva. 

The activity of this branch of the Soyns amounts to very little in 
comparison with the assistance of which the refugees stand in need. Out 
of the 5,000 refugees, of whom it has been said that hopes are entertained 
of finding employment for them, only a very small numbeSr can be helped 
by this organization; as to the 8,000 others, forming the r em ai n der of the 
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Tabi^E III. — Occupation of Russian Refugees^ according to the Official 
Returns of the S. C. S. Staie Commission on the Rttssian Refugees, 


Occupations 


Managers of factories, business houses, etc . 

Engineers.. 

Agricultural and fotestiy expeits. . 

Technicians .. 

Workmen. 

Draughtsmen . 

Technicians (subordinate) .... 

Exnployees (excepting officials) . 

Artizans.. 

Owners of agricultural land. 

Peasants (smajl holders). 

Tradesmen. . ... 

Domestic servants. 

Total . . . 


Refugees toliowiug 
these occupations 

Refugees wishing 

1 to follow these 
occupations 

1 

in 

1914 

in 

I 9 i 9 >i 920 

682 

226 

1 

1 

279 

223 

270 

Z02 

17 

ZZ 9 

336 

254 ' 

1,940 

80 

63 

1 1,157 

31 

13 

4 ZZ 

53 

27 

119 

491 

266 

1,152 

328 

137 

1 2,440 

542 

109 


840 

Z 

3,449 

147 

57 

1 352 

72 

85 


3,994 

1 

^ X ,479 

' 11,509 


Russian refugees in the Kingdom of the S. C. S. it cannot be too often re¬ 
peated, that neither the 803^18, nor anyone else, is in a position to find 
them a livdihood in that country, in existing circumstances. 

The work undertaken b3" the So3nas is based on the equitable prin¬ 
ciple that grants allocated are subject to repa3’ment, and on the whole 
it is successful, especially in connection with occupations depending on 
agriculture. In the course of 1930 and 1921, with the help of the Zemsky 
So3ms, a number of Russian refugees were enabled to escape from their 
imfortunate situation and become small tenant-farmers on lands deserted 
by their owners. In this case the settlement of Russian refugees has been 
an advantage to the country by increasing agricultural production. 

The owners of the lands thus farmed by the Russians, more especially 
peasant families the working members of which were kdled in the war, 
benefit equally by this arrangement, and the Russian refugees have the 
advantage of being able to devote themselves to a kind of work with which 
they are familiar, even if they are only tenants of the land they cultivate. 

The refugees who have been helped by the Zemsky So3ms to settle 
in this way do. not di^lay any special aptitudes. They are the ordinary 
type of Russian intellectuals. Hence their success in their agricultural 
undertakings enables us to gauge the beneficial results which would accru 
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from the settlement of those still unoccupied, if some other countr^^ which 
had suffered less from the war and possessed sufficient economic resources, 
could offer them work of this kind. 

Some particulars are given below of the grants made by the Zemsky 
SojTis, and the nature of the undertakings thus subsidized. 

Tabue IV. — AgricnUiiral Undertakings of Russian Refugees in the Kingdom 
of the S. C. S. in receipt of Loans from the Zemsky Soyus in 1920 
and in 1921. 

Agricultural undertakings | 

1 

i 

Number 
of undertakmgs 

Number 
of Rubsmn 
refugees 
employ ed 

Amount 
of loans 

dinars 

Fanning of lanr^. .... . j 

15 

124 

66,275 

Vine growing. . . I 

14 

20 

120,000 

Wine making. ... ' 

3 

10 

21,000 

Dairying . • . 

19 

60 

100,000 

Kitchen garden and orchaxdss. 

16 

50 

49,420 

Fattening of pigs ... . ... 

10 

30 

43.500 

Fattening of cattle . 

I 

6 

9,000 

Fat rendering. | 

X 

2 

6,000 

Fishing. 

5 

31 

33.300 

Fruit preserving, etc. 

6 

16 

24,000 

Poultry-keeping.. . 

2, 

6 

10,000 

Bee-keeping.. 

2 

3 

8,000 

Manufacture of trefir (fermented milk) . . . 

2 

2 

5,000 

Wood cuttinar.. . 

3 

II 

33,000 

Basket makinc: .. 

3 

4 

2,000 

Turf cuttum. 

I 

4 

8,000 

_ __ 

Total . . . 

103 

379 

' 538,495 


A glance at some figiirev*^ taken from the official returns of 1921 made 
to the State Commission dealing with the refugee question will enable us 
to judge of the importance of the assistance given by the Zemstvos to the 
Russian refugees in the territory of the Kingdom of the S. C. S. These 
figures show that out of 12,167 3*890 women, classed in 1921 as fit 

for work but so far without fixed occupation, 237 women and 1,810 men had 
before the War been engaged in occupations connected with agricidture. 
On the questioiffiaire distributed in view of the return, there was a space 
for inserting the occupation desired. Nearly all those who* had stated 
that their previous occupation was of an agricultural kind aidked for assist¬ 
ance to return as far as possible to the exercise of such occupation. Many 
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refugees who had followed other occupations before the War, but who had 
from time to time taken part in agricultural work, without being o^ner® 
or tenants, also begged to have the chance of working at agriculture. Out 
of 16,147 refugees unemployed, of whom 12,167 were men and 3,980 women, 
4,235 filled the form in this way, that is 25 per cent. It may be added 
that out of this number, there were from 600 to 700 who had gone so far 
as to set up for themselves, but from the inadequacy of their resources 
and the high price of all farming requisites, their undertakings were of a 
purely provisional nature. Some of these are engaged in reanng poultry". 
They have from 100 to 200 fowls and sell the eggs in the neighbouring 
market-town. Others keep from five to six pigs on the scraps given them 
by the town restaurants. Several have leased maize fields of from one and 
a half hectares to two hectares previously tilled and sown. Undertak¬ 
ings of this kind give a return just balancing the grant made b5"the Govern¬ 
ment but not yielding a livelihood for those w’ho engage in them with 
their families. It is possible that some refugees have succeeded in settling 
down and supporting themselves, but data on this subject are wanting. 
From the beginning of 1920 up to July 1922 the refugees who have received 
grants from the Zem^'^kj” Soyus have set up nearl}" 120 business under¬ 
takings. These take the form of small co-operative undertakings of from 
5 to 7 persons. The number of people so engaged is about 500, and if the 
members of their families are added we may reckon about i 500 refugees 
settled on these lines. 

The So}nis leached its maximum activity between the beginning 
of 1920 and the month of June 1921. During that time 103 undertakings 
were organized providing employment for 375 persons. From July 
1921 to June 1932 it proved impossible to organize more than 20 new 
undertakings with the assistance of the Soyns, as this bod}’' found itself 
compelled by lack of resources to limit the amount of help given to the 
refugees. At the present time it only grants subsidies to undertakings 
where from their nature the turnover is lapid, thus ensuring repayment 
of the short term loans advanced. 

The local organization of the Zemsky Soyus has however drawn 
up a scheme based on Government assistance whereby Russian agric¬ 
ultural settlement is to be increased. This is set out in Table V 
(page 635). 

Since what has been already accomplished is the best guarantee of 
the success of possible future undertakings of the same kind, we will now 
give some details of the work done in agriculture by the refugees in the 
course of 1921 and 1922. 

In 1920, the Zemsky Soyus financed 40 agricultural undertakings 
worked by Ru^^^ian refugees. In June 1921 one-third of these undertakings 
were already on an independent footing. They are still in existence with 
the difference that they have given up the co-operative form and have 
adopted an indmdual character. Another third did not achieve so stable 
a position till towards the summer of 1922, Finally about a dozen of the 
undertakings were not workable and soon ceased to exist. 
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Table V. — Proposed Outlay for the Agricultural Settlement of 2,800 Rus¬ 
sian Refugees now Domiciled intheTerritorvof the Kingdom of the S.C,S. 
on the lines of the Report of the Zemsky Soyiis to the State Commission 
on these Refugees. 



Number of refugees 

Undertakmga "" 0 “ 

* trent be pro¬ 

vided 

Outlay tequued 
for inaugurating 
these undertakings 

dinars 

Vineyards . . . 

. 500 

2,450,000 

Kitchen ajarden- 

. .. . . 1,000 

2,025,750 

Seed production 

. 200 

622,620 

Butter making . . 

. 200 

892,400 

Wheat growinc:. . 

. 900 

4.564.798 


Total . . 2,800 

1 *0,555.568 


During the jSxst five months of 1921, the Zemsky So3rus financed 
from 60 to 63 agricultural undertakings. Using the experience gained 
in 1920 as a basis, it took careful note in each case of the type of persons 
and groups of persons ansious to set on foot undertakings of the kind, and 
went carefully into the question of the economic conditions essential to 
success. From 1921 opwards the Zemsky Soyus has profited by the 
advice of the Association of Russian Agricultural Experts, Veterinary- 
Surgeons and Forestry Experts in the Kingdom of the S. C. S. M. V. T. 
Chatzky, agricultural expert, vice-president of the Assodatiou, examines the 
estimates and the plans drawn up for the Zemsky Soyus, and the members 
of the Association of Agricultural Experts who are at the present time in 
the Government service see that the preliminary operations follow the 
lines laid down by the Vice-President, The Soyns endeavours besides 
to ensure the sale of the produce of these undertakings. Thanks to these 
precautions success ha« attended the imdertakings that date from 1921, 
and a very small number of them have come to an end. Those that have 
been founded in 1922 all seem in a fair way to develop. 

As a means of assisting Russian refugee agriculturists, the Zemsky 
Soyus grants them a loan enabling them to start operations and to pur¬ 
chase seeds. When a single individual is stocking the farm, a credit of 
2,000 dinars is granted to him, rarely more, but sometimes up to 2,600 
and even 3,000 dinars. Co-operative undertakings receive from 6,000 to 
8,000 dinars. In exceptional cases even higher credits are arranged. 
Tire total amount granted in credits in 1920-21 to individual and collective 
imdertakings was 540,000 dinars. 

Details as to these undertakings and their activity are only available 
up to 1921. The following are representative. 

Agriculture. — The farming of estates chiefly composed of arable 
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land accounted for fifteen undertakings in which 124 persons took part. 
These were usually on a one year's, larely a two years' lease. The area 
farmed was thus about 100 hectares. The Zemsky Soyus granted 66,275 
dinars credit towards these. Since labour is very costly, the Russian ten¬ 
ant-farmers decided on a kind of cultivation not requiring a large num¬ 
ber of farm-hands. They grew maize, potatoes, and also but to a less ex¬ 
tent, wheat, barley and beet-root. The area of the lots varies from one to 
thirty hectares, and the rent is from 6 ^ dinars to 552 dinars per hectare. 
In some cases communes and private persons have made free grantv® of 
land to the Russian refugees. 

In spite of the drought, which was tinfavourable to the crops in 1921, 
the net yield of the Russian refugees' farms reached an average ot 1,750 
dinars per hectare, or 175,000 dinars for the whole area occupied by them. 

By sheer good will and sometimes even by the application to the 
preparation of the soil and to cultivation of methods entirely new to 
Serbia, excellent results were achieved by former clerks and officers, es¬ 
pecially at Palanka on a farm of four acres, where a very fine crop of maize 
was raised, whereas everywhere else it had been spoilt by the drought. 

At Senta, in 1921, on a farm of 14 hectares, a successful attempt 
was made to cultivate not only maize and potatoes, but also sugar beet 
on 4 hectares, and tobacco on 2 hectares, as well as melons, water melons,, 
pumpkins, and barley. Four Russian refugees do all the work themselves, 
and all their crops have been a success, apart from hail storms which have 
destroyed their tobacco plants. 

The greater number of the undertakings of 1921 were taken up again 
in 1922 by the same persons and this time without any need for assistance 
from the Zemsky Scorns. 

ViticiiUme. — The Russian refugees in 1920 had already begun 
to engage in vine-growing. In that year, four groups of viticulturists 
had established themselves on the vineyards which they rented in the 
neighbourhood of Smederevo, not far from Belgrade. This enteipxize 
has had good results from the first. From the time of its inauguration 
up to June 1921 seven other co-operative groups were formed in the same 
locality. This makes eleven groups including 50 growers. Towards the 
autumn of the same year this figure went up to 80, and the number of 
plantations to 14, with 245,000 vine stocks. The price per stock varied 
from 0.28 dinar to 2 dinars. The Zemsky Soyus granted a credit of 120,000 
dinars for these undertakings. 

The Russian vme-growers generally rent the vine^^ards for a term of 
2 to 3 years. Agreements for a period of 5 to 6 3’ears are the exception. 

In 1920 to avoid local competition, the Russian vme-growers ar¬ 
ranged to sell their table grapes to Russian restaurants in the towns where 
the number of refugees was considerable. With the remainder of their 
grapes, they made rakia, a kind of local brandy. This way of using their 
crop was somewhat less advantageous. But by submitting to this trifling 
loss, the3’’ avoided a clash between their own interests and those of the 
owners of neighbouring vineyards. At the present time, the Russian 
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colony at Smederevo numbers several hundred persons, a figure including 
the \dnegrowers and their families. Their stay in the district is b3’ 
no means without value to scientific cultivation, for since their methods 
difter from those practised in Serbia, new’ and valuable ideas sometimes 
spring from the fact of juxtaposition. 

In 1920-21, the acthity’ of the Russian vine growlers met with a check. 
There was some question of their delivering grapes to the neighbouring 
co-operative society for the manufacture and sale of wine, but as opera¬ 
tions were only carried out through members of the society^, the Zemsky Soyms 
organized a wine manufacture and a selling depot for the Russian produc¬ 
ers. The'^e latter have not only’ had the advantage of this organization, 
but they have had the satisfaction of getting the advice of M. L. L. Markoff, 
an expert in \’iticulture, the specialist who was formerly’ attached to the 
\ineyards belonging to the Crown lands in the Caucasus. It was in 1920 
that they gained these advantages, and at that time they were already’ 
cultivating 108 hectares in ^’ines. 

The plant installed by the Zemsky Soyus at Smederevo has a capacity’ 
of 200 tuns. In 1921 102,000 litres of wine were placed in store made by’ 
the Russian refugees. Four loads were sold in Agram and the remamder at 
Smederevo and Belgrade in the depots of the Zemsky Soyus. The plant 
above mentioned can deal with 120,000 kilos of grapes, and it was esti¬ 
mated that the wine could be kept there if necessary for eight months. 
As this period had to be extended, the business became of a permanent 
nature. The upkeep cost 60,000 dinars of which half has been advanced 
by the State Commission. These 60,000 dinars have been repaid out of 
the product of the sale of the wine. The Zemsky Soyrus does not pay the 
refugees for the grapes supphed at the time of delivery, but after the wine 
is sold. After deduction of the price of the grape*^ and of the payments 
due to the Zemsky Soy’us and the State Commission, the remainder 
was dixnded between the Russian leaseholders of the vineyards in pro¬ 
portion to the quantity of grapes produced by each. The ^msky’ Soy’us 
has no other share in the profits of this undertaking. The necessary’ 
relations between this body and the growers as regards the handling of 
the grapes and the sale of the wine are adjusted by means of an agree¬ 
ment attested before a notary. In many cases the excellence of the output 
of these refugees is explained by the fact that some of them practised 
viticulture in the Caucasus and Crimea. Their resources were undoubtedly 
inadequate to the needs of their new undertakings, but they were never¬ 
theless able to devote to this purpose sum« of much laiger amount than the 
advances made to them by the Zemsky Soyus, whose assistance has 
however been mdispensable to them. Without this subvention they would 
never have achieved success. 

Apart from the Russian refugees who take part in this vine-growing 
and wine making enterprize at Smederevo, there are many who are experts 
in the matter but the greater number of them are entirely without means. 
Nor are the means of the Zemsky Soyus sufficient to allow of its being 
responsible for any more schemes of the kind. 
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Dairying. — Nineteen Russian dairies, worked by 60 refugees, were 
engaged in 1921 in the making of butter and cheese, especially of cheese of 
the Grande Chartreuse t^^pe. The Zemsky So^nis made loans of 100,000 
dinars to these undertakings. The value of the machines, separators and 
chums supplied is generally included in the sum thus granted. 

The making of butter for sale is hardly developed in the country, 
though the number of dairy cattle is considerable, and there is a great 
demand for dairj^ produce. 

The price of milk is subject to variation, thus giving an advantage 
to the industries concerned in its manipulation. In a mdius of 200 to 
300 kilometres, the prices vary by 150, 200 and even 300 percent., when 
not more. All the dairy undertakings kive had advances from the Zemsky 
Soyus and are doing well; there are only a very few of them that had bad 
times to begin with. The majority have depots in the neighbouring 
towns where they sell theii produce. 

The greater number ot these Russian dairies began in 1921 on quite 
modest lines. They dealt with 5,000 to 6,000 kilos of milk only pei month. 
They made use only of hana labour and the net return was not more than 
1,200 to 1,500 dinars. After a very short time, they were able to improve 
their equipment, often to the point of having machines, and they then 
handled up to g,ooo litres of milk, giving them 450 kilos of butter and 1,000 
kilos ot cheese per month. 

Following the suggestions and advice of the Association of Russian 
Agricultural Esperts, the refugees who took up dairying joined to it the 
rearing of pigs. The less important dairies which did not handle more 
than 125 litres of milk a day, could rear eight pigs. When it was pos¬ 
sible to add to their food a quaiter kilo of maize per head as many as 12 
could be reared. At the end of two months, a net income of 1,000 dinars 
was added to these businesses in 1921 by pig-rearing. 

At the present time the Association of Agricultural Experts advises 
the dairies to use a part of their bye-products for the extraction of casein. 
The Zemsky Soyouz has made a study of the methods to be used in this 
new kind of activity. The casein produced will be used in the country 
and possibly even exported. 

The butter making factory of Soubolitza, organized by a Russian agri¬ 
cultural expert with the help of an advance of 4,000 dinars, at the end of 
two years became an important business tmdertaking. Three months 
after it had been inaugurated, the expert in question was selling its produce 
in Soubolitza in two shops belonging to him. At the end of six months 
he set up his plant on a farm near the town, and the quantity of milk 
made into butter there came to 30,000 litres a month. The estimated 
value of this business at present is several hundred thousands of dinars. 

The dairy produce obtained by the Russian refugees is of good quality 
and of umform type, jfor in all their dairy undertakings they have profited 
by the suggestions and advice of the Association of Agricultural Expert^ 
■which means that the same system is followed throughout the manufac- 
•tuie. Thus this produce is already well known and appreciated on the 
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market, and the demand for butter, soft cheese and Grande Chartreuse 
cheese of Russian production much exceeds the supply. 

The number of Russian refugees anxious to engage in this industry and 
capable of de\x)ting themselves to it is considerable, since it is evident that 
there are glowing prospects attending this kind of activity in Serbia. Un¬ 
fortunately the purchase of equipment is essential, and the Zemsky Soyus 
could not help even the tenth part of the Russian refugees who would 
gladly elect for this occupation knowing they possess the qualities required 
for success. 

Market Gardening, — In 1920 and 1931 16 market garden under¬ 
takings were organized with the help of loans from the Zemsky So3nis 
and with the appro\"al of the Association of Agricultuial Experts. 

The plots worked by the Russian refugees who devote themselves to 
that type of ailtivation are lots of from 400 square metres to the hectare 
and sometimes even up to 2 hectares. There are some of larger extent, 
but that is. exceptional. 

The Russian market gardeners preferably grow the vegetables for which 
there is most demand in the local market, beans, tomatoes, capsicums, 
melons, water-melons, pumpkins, cucumbers and cabbages. 

The increase in the size of the towns of the country gi\"es promise of 
a future for market gardening on their outskirts, since the peasants do 
not engage in it to any extent and so far this kind of cultivation is carried 
on only to a very limited extent. 

Following the advice of the Association of Agricultural Experts, the 
Russian market gardeners force their vegetables in hot-beds and under 
glass before transplanting in the open soil, and they make free use of 
sjTinging as a method ot watering. This system gives excellent results. 
For example in the Banat there are Russian market gardeners working 
in couples and hoping to make 27,000 dinars in 1922, while they have 
only had to lay out from 2 to 3 thousand dinars on their little holding of 
one hectare. It must be admitted thal they worked very hard, li\ing 
on their plot for whole months, and keeping guard over their watering 
equipment. 

Market gardening is the agriailturai occupation which most attracts 
the Russian refugees of the intellectual classes. 

On this point we will make use of some descriptions of undertakings 
of this kind in official reports made to the Association of Russian Agricul¬ 
tural Experts. 

A group of four Russian intellectuals, refugees living at Novo Selo, 
near Panchevo in the Banat were very anxious to start a market garden, 
but could jSnd no land available for the puipose. They then took on a 
year's lease, paying a rent of 750 dinars, one hectaie and a half of land in 
a forest clearing where there were still 380 stumps left. They proceeded 
to pull up these stumps themselves without any machinery. They sold 
them and got from that enough to pay for the work of preparing the soil. 
They then themselves made their vegetable beds on this plot. As the 
seeds purchased in the neighbourhood were of inferior quality, they were 
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lanable to secure a return that would have repaid the trouble they had 
taken. They were however able to provide themselves with vegetables 
for the whole winter, and made a net profit of 5 to 6 thousand dinars. 

The Titel market garden co-operati\e society, foimed by eleven Rus¬ 
sian refugees, obtained from the commune the free use of three and a half 
hectares of land. But the co-operative society had neither horses, imple¬ 
ments nor money for the work that had to be done. The members of 
the society used for the purchase of equipment the sums granted to them 
by the Government for subsistence. They broke up the land themselves, 
and sowed maize, beans, potatoes, tomatoes, aicumbers, capsicums, etc. 
They then rented, on the basis of pa3nng one third of the produce as rent, 
a certain extent of land, of which they devoted one hectare to the culti¬ 
vation of cabbages, one hectare to melons and water-melons, then, 
paying one fifth of the crop, eight hectares to the cultivation of maize. 
As there was a considerable amount of preliminary work necessary, the 
Zemsky So^nis made them an advance of 8,000 dinars which they used 
for the purchase of two horses, a plough, a dray, a harrow, etc. Such 
whole hearted energy moved the commune of Titel to make them a further 
free gift of 5 hectares of meadow land. 

This co-operative undertaking has realized a net profit of 45,000 
dinars. 

The results achie\^ the by Russian refugees who have taken up market 
gardening with so much success has aroused appreciation of their toil and 
imitation of their methods. The neighbouring market gardeners are be- 
ninning to practise sjTinging as a method of watering. Seeds from the 
Russian market gardens have already a reputation and are especiall}" 
sought after. 
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Some refugees take up certain subsidiary branches of agriculture as 
well, 'with the help of the Zemsky Soyas. They breed poultry, keep 
bees etc. We will not dwell longer on this. 

We may remark in conclusion that the Russian agricultural enter- 
prizes succeed particularly well when there are several within reach of each 
other and communication is possible. Isolated undertakings offer less 
resistance to the difficulties that confront the refugees in their struggle 
for success. 
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MISCEI/I/ANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO THE CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 

GERMANY. 

Tim EEoAE rasiTIOX of A&RICUETURAI, labourers - Keewhke (D W.) 
and Syrup (Dr. F ) Betiicbsiategesetz von 4 Februar 1930. Beilin, 1920 — Borxhak 
(C onrad) Grundnss des dentschcn I/and-wiitscliaftsrecbts. I^eipzig, X921 — Dietze 
(C Von) Die ostdeutschen I^andarbeitervcihaltnisse seit der devolution Berlin, 1923 

The rights ot agriciiltural labourers, as part of the rights 01 the gen¬ 
eral body of workers, underwent profound changes during the first days 
of the revolutionary" government The Gcsindeordmmgen which had 
acted as regulations for agricultural labourers from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, were repealed by’ the Decree of 12 No\^mber 1918, 
and with them all the special laws affecting agricultural labourers, such as 
the enactments instituting penalties for the breaking of hiring agreements, 
those prohibiting united action for strikes, etc. The recasting of the 
lights of the agricultural labourers was brought about by a whole series 
of laws and decrees aiming at a complete establishment of their legal 
position. 

1. Decree of 23 December 1918 on Agreements as to Wage-scales, Work¬ 
ers* Committees, and Arbitration Committees, — The first l^dative reg¬ 
ulations were introduced by the decree relating to wage-scales of 23 Dec¬ 
ember 1918, which confined itself to determining the more urgent questions 
relating to the status of agricultural labourers. The regulations for work¬ 
ers’ committees, also included in this decree, were replaced in the Spring 
of 1920 by the promulgation of the law on feirm-councils, and those on the 
oiganization of arbitration committees were extended by subsequent 
decrees. We will treat briefly of these later. 

The wage-scale agreements contain on the one hand regulations only’ 
important to individual farms, such as provisions for the rate of remun¬ 
eration and for the hours of work, and on the other hand regulations bear¬ 
ing on the hiring agreement itself, and the reciprocal relations of the con¬ 
tracting parties, for example the solution of doubtful points in the inter¬ 
pretation of the agreement, the constitution of arbitrating bodies, etc. 
The 1^1 binding force of the wage-scale agreements lies in the fact that 
the parties cannot depart from the principles laid down in them. Hiring 
agreements concluded without taking account of these principles are in¬ 
valid. Deviations are admissible only when they are in favour of the work¬ 
ers and are not barred in principle in the agreement relating to wage 
scales. The above is compulsory for all hiring agreements which from the 
nature of the labour offered come under the rules. The body competent 
to pronounce on such obli^tions is the Ministry of Dabour, whose deci¬ 
sions in this respect are final. . 

2, Provisional Decree on Agricultural Labour of 24 January 1919, — 
On 24 January 1919 the Provisional Decree on Agricultural labour was 
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promulgated i^^orldufige Landarheitsverofdnung), agreed to by the Nat¬ 
ional Council of Famieis and Agricultural labourers {Reichsbanern- and 
LandaYheitemii), containing in bubstance the following regulations 

For agricultural and forest undertakings the provi'^ious of the civil 
code as to the hiring agreement hold, supplemented by the Provisional 
Decree on Agricultural Dabour. The maximum day's work is on an aver¬ 
age eight hours for four months in the year, ten hours for four months 
and eleven hours in the remaining four months. Woik done beyond 
these hours must be remunerated at special rates. In these hours there 
must be counted the time for going and cotping between the house and the 
place of w’ork, but neither breaks, nor, in the case of work done with ani¬ 
mals, the time necessary for giving them their feed, are to be counted. 
The rate of remuneration per hour for overtime work must be at least one 
tenth of the day's wage of the locality, plus a 50 per cent supplement. As 
a rule the cash wage must be paid every week, that in kind eytiy quarter. 
The dwelling houses must satisfy hygienic and moral requirements, and 
for married labourers must be of adequate size taking into account the 
number and sex of the children. In regard to labourers who are received 
into the farmer's family, the employer is expected, in accordance with the 
provisions laid down in the cml code, to make such arrangements as to 
living and sleeping accommodation, as to food, and as to hours of work and 
leisure, as may be necessary in respect to the health, morals and religion 
of the said lali>urers. 

Notice may be given in the case of labour x>aid by the day an^’’ day 
for the following one, but in the case of labour paid by the week, at latest 
on the first working day of the week for the end of the same week, in the 
case of labour paid monthly at latest on the fifteenth of the month for the 
end of the month, and in the case of labour paid quarterly or at longei 
inteiv’als only tor the end of a quarter, on at least six weeks' notice. The 
agreement can however be dissolved by one or other of the parties without 
notice, if there are grave reasons, such as acts of violence, immoral 
behaviour, repeated delay in the payment of wages, etc. On the other hand 
political or trade union activity does not constitute a reason for dismissal. 
Referring to the Decree of 23 December 1918 it is laid down that on 
farms where a workers' committee is in existence a schedule of the work 
must be published and put up in a conspicuous place. 

There followed on the provisional decree on agricultural labour sev¬ 
eral others, which howevei being measures connected with demobiliza¬ 
tion were only in force up to 31 March 1922 — such were the decree of 
16 March 1919 to meet the deficiency in agricultural labour and the decree 
on the provision for the unemployed of 26 January 1920 — or which were not 
directly concerned with the hiring of agricultural labour, but with the 
general situation of the workers on the land — such were the Lawof 28 June 
1919 on the Agricultural Sick Funds, by virtue of which the agricultural 
laboureiB acquired the right, to the extent to which previous legislation 
bad recognized it for industrial workers, to elect their own representatives 
on the Sick,Funds directly instead of through the medium 01 representa- 
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tives oi the communal federations. ^Measures relating to the rights of 
labour as a whole and therefore also the rights ot the agricultural workers 
are the regulations of the Constitution of the Reich of ii August 1919 
(articles 124 and 159) which guarantee the right to form societies and as¬ 
sociations for purposes not in opposition to the laws of the countr>% and 
which ensure to persons following an}- class of occupation the privilege of 
uniting for the safeguaiding and improvement of their conditions of work 
and general economic position. 

3, The Lazi, of 4 February 1920 on Farm Council — Among tbe 
various laws in respect to the rights of labour in general, the one most 
important for the position of the agricultural laboureis is that of 4 Feb¬ 
ruary 1920 on farm councils. This is inspired b^’ the guiding idea that 
the worker aims not only at forwarding his own interests on the farm, but 
endeavours to understand through his own position as a worker the eco¬ 
nomic whole of the farm, and to co-operate by his practice and his experience 
in the process of production. Keeping this in view, the law lays down that 
on all farms with a minimum of 20 hands there shall be set up farm coun¬ 
cils which are to keep the general interests of the hands before the employer 
and to assist the latter in the pursuit of the ends of the farm. ’Where 
as a rule there are less than 20 but at least 10 regular farm hands, a repre¬ 
sentative spokesman [Betriebsohmann) must be nominated. By labourers 
are to ’be understood workers and emplo3*ees, exclusive however of servants. 
The farm council consists of a minimum of three up to a maximum of 
thirty members, according to the number of hands employed. 

All workers ot both sexes who are full^^ eighteen 3^ars of age and pos¬ 
sess civil rights have a right to take part in the election. On the other 
hand only those are eligible for election who ha\e electoral rights in con¬ 
nection with the Reich, who are at least 34 ^-ears of age, have finished their 
apprenticeship and have been occupied in agncultural work for at least 
three years. The election takes place on the basis of lists of nominations, 
the vote being direct and secret, with proportional representation of min¬ 
orities, and the period of election is one ^^ear. The farm council elects a 
chairman who represents it, especially in regard to the emplo^^er and the 
arbitration committee. The members of the farm councils give their 
services without remuneration, but actual out of pocket expenses are reim¬ 
bursed. The meetings of the farm council are summoned b}" the president 
at his discretion, but he is expected to give notice of a meeting when 
requested by the employer or by one fourth of the members oi the fetm- 
council. The employer ma^^ be present at the meetings if it is summoned 
on his initiative 01 if he is invit^ to attend. The procedure of the farm 
council is regulated by the law. 

The most important duties of the farm council are as follows; 

1. To render assistance and advice in the management of the farm 
with a view to the attainment of better results, and to co-operate in the 
introduction of new methods oi work, without however interfering directly 
in the farm management. 

2. To prevent disturbances on tbe fann and to ensure the obsey- 
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vaiice of la\\s, hiring agreements and decisions of the arbitration com¬ 
mittee^. 

3. To diciw tip in collaboration with the emi^loyer the scheme of 
work, to receive complaints, and to assist in removing the cause of them. 

4. To obtain from the employer information on all questions that 
may arise in connection with the farm. 

5. To take measures against risks of accident or illness on the farm. 

6. To inter\"ene for the safeguarding of the workers’ right of as¬ 
sociation. 

7. To take part in the administration of the benefit institutions 
of the fann. 

8. In respect to the fixing of wages — so far as these are not ru¬ 
tilated by a wage-scale agreement — to act in collaboration with the 
workers’ associations concerned, and at the same time to consult with 
the employer on the general principles r^ating to the engagement of labour. 
These should include provisions by which the engagement is not to be 
dependent on considerations of a political, military, trade union or religious 
kind. Within the limits of these guiding principles, the sole decision 
as to engagement of labour rests with the employer. In case of difieience 
of opinion, the feiim council can appeal to the arbitration committee. 

9. When notice is given from the employer's side, objection may be 
made by the labourers within five days with appeal to the farm council, 

10. In the event of the engagement or dismissal of a large number 
of workers being necessary, the employer is expected to come to an 
agreement with the farm council, if possible in advance. 

The execution of all decisions jointly' agreed by the farm council and 
the management lies exclusively with the latter. 

The "arm councils are planned in all their details as workers’ unions 
saf^uarding the social and political interests of the workers. But in 
contradistinction to the tmions, the farm councils have the character 
of public institutions and there is no centralization of their constitution 
by any linking up with the whole of the section of the community following 
a particular occupation; they are attached simply to the farm. Thus they 
include all the farm labourers, whether organized or not. 

4. Arbitration Committees, — Disputes originating in labour rela¬ 
tions are examined and resolved by arbitration committees, representing 
both sides, provided by law. The regulations relating to arbitration 
conunittees are contained in various decrees published, some before and 
some after the promulgation of the law on farm councils. 

The arbitration committees are State bodies, consisting of an equal 
number of representatives of employers and ot labourers of the district in 
which the committee operates. Free choice of an impartial chairman 
must be made. When no agreeanent can be come to as to the person to be 
elected as chairman, a nomination is to be made by the central authority 
of the province, in Prussia by the president of the Government. There 
are no fees for procedure in the arbitration committees: the expenses 
connected with them are borne by the Reich, 
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The essential purpose of the arbitration committees is to bring about 
an agreement on questions in dispute between employers and employed. 
In order that the desired effect of personal persuasion on the parties may 
not be weakened, representation b3' means of law3rers is prohibited. To 
bring the arbitration committee into operation it is not necessary that 
there shordd be an appeal from one or the other part^". When the public 
interest demands that steps should be taken to secure agreement, the 
committee can take action of itself {especially in the case of “ collective 
disputes ” between one or more emplo^^ers and the joint bod^^ of the work¬ 
ers on a farm or in a whole branch of industry-), in the interests of the 
r^ulation of the conditions of labour and especialh" with a view to the 
drawing up of an agreement on wage-scales. Certain t^-pes of individual 
disputes ** (that is arising between an individual emplo^-er and a labourer 
on the basis of a hiring agreement affecting themselves only), with which 
the ordinary tribunals usually have power to deal, are transferred to the 
arbitration committees. 

In the place of the State arbitration bodies the parties can agree to 
set up other conciliation boards, whose competence to decide the disputes 
that may arise takes precedence of ^that of the Government bodies. In 
an especially important case, the Mmister of I^abour ma^" take upon him¬ 
self the adjustment of a dispute and may conduct the negotiations himself 
hr may delegate them to another arbitration committee. The joint 
consuhntion of employers and employed is however necessary, equally 
in the case of negotiations before the Ministry of I<abour, as when pro¬ 
ceedings take place before arbitration committees. M. T. 
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MIEKING by contract. - Journal oi the Ministry of AgrtmUure, Vul. XXIX. No. 

London, May 1923. 

A correspondent to the above journal writes 

'' Recently a large firm of dairymen, with over 400 cows on the out¬ 
skirts of London, have contracted for the care and milking of their herd. 
Owing to the general fall in the price of agricultural products, this firm 
was faced with the alternative of reducing individual wages or of ob¬ 
taining a greater output per man. It was finally agreed between the 
firm and their employees that piece-work rates for milking and tending 
the cows should be paid. The rate agreed to is 4s, per cow ytx week, 
and each man is now milking 16 cows as against 12 before the agreement. 
In addition each anan has a cottage or 3s. per week in lieu, and milk. 
The day's work is done in two periods; the first commences at 4.30 a. m. 
and finidies at 9.30 a. m. During this period the cows are fed and milked, 
the sheds and mangers are cleaned and tl^ animals are again fed. The 
second period commences about 12.30 p. m. The cows are milked at 
4 p. m., after which the milk pails and chums are scalded ready for use 
the ne3± morning, and the day is finished about 6.30 p. m. The farm 
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bteward supemzes the head cowman. IMilk records are taken weekly 
and thus careless milking is quickly' detected. It is stated that the men 
appear satisfied with the arrangement and no falling off in the milk sup¬ 
ply or condition of the cows has occurred. The dairy is run on town 
lines, i, the cows are alw’a^^s housed, and when yielding below 6 quarts 
of milk per da^" they are sold for slaughter. Under the above conditions 
it is comparatively easy to adopt factor3^ methods, but in country herds 
it would appear much more difficult to arrange an efficient s^^tem. ” 

W. E. H. E. 


EAND SYSTEMS 


IVUSCEEl/ANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO LAND vSYSTEMS. 

FRANCE. 

THE COXSOBIDATIOIS: OP HOBDIKGS IN THE DEVASTATED REGIONS - VEco^ 
twmiste Paris, 22 July 1922. 

The long duration of the hostilities and the intensity of the fighting 
on the western front rendered it extremely difficult in many cases, at the 
end of the War, to recognize on the land the former boundaries of the 
holdings. As a result it was often less te<hous and less costly to consolid¬ 
ate the holdings than to restore their boundaries. This was the principle 
underlying the Law of 4 March 1919, according to which, when in the ter¬ 
ritory of a commune, the boimdaries of the lots of land not built upon have 
been obliterated or confused, the prefect can, after consultation with the 
mayor, issue an order to proceed with the redistribution of the holdings. 
For this purpose, a Communal Committee for the Redistribution of 
Holdings is first formed, consisting of eleven members, of whom six are 
landowners. This committee can request that a new distribution should 
be made. The request is submitted to a Departmental Committee for 
the Redistribucion of Holdings, the chairman of which is a magistrate 
and which consists of twelve members, including nine landowners. On 
the advice of this Committee, the prefect orders the redistribution, indi¬ 
cating the lands to which it is to apply. 

We noted last year the happy results which followed from the applic¬ 
ation of this law in the department of the Somme (i). A recent report 
of the prefect of this department shows how the work had progressed up 

(i) Ir^ermttoml 0/ Agricultural Economics, November 1921, page 608, 
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to I April 1922 and contains at the same time some valuable remarks on 
the results of the consolidation from the agricultural point of view. 

On I Apiil 1922 the holdings had been consolidated in thirty’ communes, 
of a total area of 21,287 hectaies. Excluding those portions of the area 
which, ii each commune, are excluded from the consolidation (land 
covered by buildings, etc.), the operations affected 16,034 hectares and pro¬ 
duced the tollo^dng resiilts: the total number of parcels of land was reduced 
from 43^560 to 9,463 ; the average area per parcel w^as increased from 37 
ares to i 79 hectares. The number of owners affected by the consolida¬ 
tion being 5,252, the average number ot parcels per owner was reduced 
from 8.67 to 1.8, These general figures show^ at a glance the importance 
of the results obtained. It may be added that they have given complete 
satisfaction to the parties concerned. Of the 30 communes in which 
consolidation had taken place, there were 15 in which the period for making 
claims had expired and in these 15 communes only 25 out of 2,072 owners 
affected, or 1.2 per cent., had appealed. 

At first it was necessary to combat a wide-spread prejudice of the 
peasants, the fear, that is, lest the redistribution should be more favourable 
to the large owners than to the small owners. This prejudice is the result 
of a mere optical illusion ; because the parcels are larger it is imagined that 
there will be fewer small owners. But obviously there is no ground for 
this fear ; the number of owners is not reduced ; it remains precisely the 
same, but the property of each of them is consolidated instead of being 
scattered. 

The small owners, then, are in no way injured. On the contrary, it 
is endeavoured to give to the small cultivator parcels of lands on the out¬ 
skirts of the village, and sometims even adjacent to his garden, which is 
a valuable convenience to the agricultural labourer who wishes to employ 
the few minutes which remain to him at the close of his day's work. Thfe 
is all the more easy to carr^" out as the larger owners prefer, on the con¬ 
trary", to receive parcels farther away from the village, in order not to be 
troubled by neighbours and by the small thefts which are inevitable in the 
immediate vicinity of the village. Thus each has e\"ery likelihood of 
obtaining what he most wishes ; the different positions of the parcels 
can be adapted to different needs. 

But if, at present, the interests of the small owners are safeguarded, 
will not the formation of small holdings be rendered more difficult in the 
future ? If the parcels are larger they will become, for that reason, less 
easily acquired by men of small means. An agricultural labourer will 
less readily find a plot of land to buy. 

This fear is greatly exaggerated. The Report shoTO by some actual 
examples, that there still remain enough small parcels which can be acquir¬ 
ed by agricultural labourers. Besides, in their own interest it is better 
for them to make less frequent but larger purchases. Often agricultural 
labourers form out of their savings a small property built up by the suc¬ 
cessive purcha.se of liny plots for which they pay very dear. They regret 
it afterwards, when it it too late. With a little patience they would 
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have been able to take advantage of a favourable opportunity of purchas¬ 
ing a suitable holding. The consolidation thus seems to be in the true in¬ 
terest of those who aspire to become small owners. In reality the per¬ 
sons who acquire small parcels have every interest that they should be 
convenient^ cultivable and of easy access. 

The Report also deals with another question, much the most impor¬ 
tant : what may be estimated to be the saving effected in the cultivation 
of a property by its consolidation ? On this subject the Report contains 
some observations 'which are particularly instructive. 

Of the 30 communes in which the consolidation was carried out, there 
are only 13 in which the owners entered into occupation of their new 
parcels in October 1921. It is only in these communes that the cultivators 
have been able to experience the pecuniary advantages of the consolida¬ 
tion. As yet the experience is only partial as it does not relate to the com¬ 
plete round of work carried out in the course of the agricultural year. But 
it is suf&dent to show the threefold saving of time, labour and money 
which has been obtained. The following are typical examples. 

1. Sating of Time. — Two parcels, one of 74 ares and the other of 
28 ares, situated 1,200 metres apart, were consolidated into a single par¬ 
cel ; the time required for ploughing, as the owner admits, is reduced by a 
fifth. Twenty-eight parcels have been cnsolidated into a single parcel. 
Result: the ploughing has been carried out at the rate of 60 ares per day 
instead of 40. 

2. Saving of Labour. — If the work can be done in less time, the num¬ 
ber of workers can be reduced. The Report mentions cases of farmers 
who have been enabled by the consolidation to dispense with one or even 
two farm servants. It may be added that as the supervision will hence¬ 
forward be rendered easier, the productivity of paid labour will be 
greater. 

3. Saving of Money. — The saving of labour necessarily implies a 
saving of money. A farm servant less to pay and to feed represents for 
the fanner a gain of several thousand francs at the end of the year. Oft¬ 
en, too, the consolidation has enabled a farmer to dispense with a horse. 
If we consider the expense represented by the purchase of a horse, the cost 
of feeding and shoeing it and the up-keep of the harness, without taking 
into account the risks of accidents or of death, we may conclude that the 
advantage which results from dispensing with a horse is no less than that 
which results from dispensing with a farm servant. 

We may add to the foregoing the saving in the implements, which no 
longer have to undergo the wear and tear of constantly going backwards 
and forwards over bad roads ; the saving of seed and fertilizers resulting 
from the reduction in the number of stopping-places, and a number of other 
small savings of which the farmer does not always take sufficient account 
because he only notes them singly, but the sum of which, expressed in 
terms of money, becomes very striking. 

The Report thus concludes: " It seems to result clearly from these 
data that the effect of consolidating the parcels may be expressed, ac- 
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cording to circumstances, by a figure which varies between the rent of the 
land and three times that sum. ” The reader will not fail to observe the 
importance of this conclusion. M. B. 


MISCEI.I.AITEOUS QUESTIONS 


FRANCE 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTRIC ENERGY 
IN THE COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 

ORRIdAE SOURCRS: 

Eoi DU 13 KOVEMBRC 1917, MODIFI^NT LA LOI DU 5 AVRIL 1884 COMPL^«^® P.UEt LA LOI DU 
22 ILVRS 1890 SUR LBb SYNDICATS DBS COMMUl?ES 
EOI DU 15 JtJlKf 1919 SUR LBS DISTRIBUTI03SrSD’^5KrERGlB]6LECTRIfiUB. 

D^CRET DU 25 MARS 1922, INfSTITUANX UJ 3 B COMMISSION* IOTERMINIST:6RIELLE CHARGISe 
D’ETABUR UN PROGRAMME DE LA DISTRIBUTION DE l’^BRGIE ELECTRIQUE DANS LES 
CAMPAGNES. 

OTHKR SOURCES: 

Duperribr : If*41ectricite rurale BuUeiin de la Societi dcs AsncuUear^ de Fiance Paris, March 
1921 and supplement to the Bulletin of May 1923 
Delvmarre (Ach); lyMectiidcation dans les campaqncs. Journal d*AgiicuUute pratique. 
Pans, 16 and 24 June 1922. 

The general emplojunent of electricity in the rural districts is one 
of the surest means ot improving agricultural conditions and increas¬ 
ing agricultural production. 

The agricultural labour crisis constitutes a real danger in France 
where the War left wide gaps in the ranks of the field labourers ar d to meet 
this danger a prompt remedy has to be found. Electric power is being 
summoned in many cases to supply the deficiency of labour. 

Leaving aside the employment of electricity for tillage purposes, 
hardly yet a practical question, electric energy is capable of being readily 
employed in threshing com, in pumping water for irrigation or for drink¬ 
ing purposes, in the working of dairy apparatus, in sawing timber, as 
well as in working many ot the ai>pliances in the farm-house. Electric 
motor power can also be ased to advantage in agricultural co-operative 
tmdeTtaking& formed with a vievr to the manipulation of farm products, 
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such as niilliug, butter-making» cheese-making, oil-mills, wine-making 
societies, distilleries, etc. 

Finally, electric litrlitirg will furnish farmers with what is as indispens¬ 
able as power, for light must be considered as a real implement of labour. 
The command of a strong light without risk of fire will allow farmeis* 
families to carr\’ on occupations during the long winter evenings and 
will ensure the development of the small rural industries which bring an 
appreciable addition to the resources of country- dwellers. 

§ I. The DiFFICfXTiES OF THE PROBLEM. 

Unfortunately the electrification ot country" districts involves immense 
difficulties, especially in connection with the poor return produced by the 
investment of capital in electric distribution schemes for agriculture. 
According to the remark of an engineer of special experience in this respect, 
M. Ach. Delamaire, there is no more undesirable client for the supply 
station than the farmer and for two reasons: 

1. The farmer employs unnecessarily powerful machinery for a very 
small number of hours per year, whereas he could make use 01 less pow¬ 
erful machines working for a longer time. For example, if a root-cutter 
of three horse-power runs for half-an-hour a dsiy, the supply station is 
obliged to keep arailable at the works the three horse-power, and to 
make lines for transmitting it to the farm, etc,, and tins for 150 hours 
a year. If the root-cutter were of one-horse power, the Central supply 
station would only have to generate a power three times less, and make 
transmission lines three times less strong, and the current would be used 
for 450 hours instead of 150. For it may be taken that the higher is the 
coefficient of annual utilization, that is the quotient of the total power 
supplied annually divided by the number of hours ot working, the lower the 
net cost of the energy can be brought. But a manufacturer easily" uses 
power for 1,000 to 1,200 hours per annum : the supply station will there¬ 
fore much prefer to sell its units of horse-power to manufacturers than 
to agriculturists, in so far as these latter, however they transfonn their 
implements, will not arrive at using the same amount of i)ower as the 
manufacturers. 

2, The farmer uses the current irregularly. Some days, for example 
in fine weather, the consumption of power is nil, because everyone is in 
the fields: but if it rains the next day^, everyone begins threshing and 
the demand for electricity reaches its maximum. Unfortunately, there 
is in practice no really satisfactory remedy for this, since in forming 
the distribution ot work depends not on human will, but on the weather 
factor exclusively. 

From these two facts it results that the laige distributing comi)anies, 
which ha\’e already had difficulty in finding the necessary capital for 
their normal working, serve by preference the manufacturing districts, 
which give tlarni a tetter immediate retutn, and that the agricultaiists 
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have to count on themseh^s and will liave to do so for a long time for 
installing and workiug the plant they need. The bodies administering 
agriculture and the department of rural engineering ha\e endeavoured to 
give them as^^istance. The^" have examined, revised, or have drawn 
up the schemes, and have facilitated their execution by the grant of loans 
or subsidies. But the accomplishment of these schemes raises complex 
and delicate questions invoking other departments than those of the 
administration of agriculture. Concessions for and inspection of large 
undertakings for distributing electric energy" come within the powers 
of the Office of Public Works: the creation of communal syndicates, 
the type of association which seems to be for PYance the one best fitted 
to ensure the establishment of iiitercommunal systems, cannot come about 
without the consent of the Minister of the Interior, and it is his business 
too to exercize control over the estimates of the departments and com¬ 
munes that are called on to share in the expenses of installing and main¬ 
taining these s^Tstems: finall}^ without the co-operation of the lilinistry 
of Finance it is impossible to laise the funds necessary- to enable the 
^Ministr^- of Agriculture to subsidize adequately" the schemes for distri¬ 
bution of electric energy in the rural districts. Consequently the pro¬ 
cedure involved for agriculturists anxious to procure a distribution of 
electric energy is long and complicated. The Government has thus lately 
decided to draw up a comprehensive programme and to endeavour to 
find financial expedients likely to ensure its execution. With this intent 
a decree of 25 IMarch 1922 has set up an Interministerial Committee which 
is to study the question in all its aspects. Possibly this measure has been 
inspired by the success of the experiment we are now about to describe. 


§ 2. Ei,ECTRIRICVTION DC eure-et-eoir. 

This experiment has been undertaken on the initiative of M. Duper- 
rier, Chief Engmeer of Roads and Bridges of Eure-et-Loir. In two communi¬ 
cations made to the Fanners' Society of France he has explained both the 
difficulties attending it and the means of putting it into practice. We 
could not have a better exponent. 

The question vras one of electrifying agricultural lands of 450,000 
hectares in extent, covering the districts of the Perche and the Beauce 
of Eure-et-Loir which are reckoned among the principal wheat-producing 
areas of France. 

The study of the problem was made under four heads: production, 
transanission, distribution and consumption ; we will examine them briefly, 

1. Production. — Eure-et-Loir being without water-power or facilities 
for the supply of coal, it was necessary to come to terms with a gener¬ 
ating station which las been installed at Aube (Ome) for the ddivery of 
20,000 kilowatts and the supply of patt of the three departments of Ome, 
Eure, and Eure-et-I^ir. 

2, Transanission. — The system of transmission is the part of the 
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work which the departmeutal authorities have taken up. They link with 
the generating stations communes and groups of commxmes who are con¬ 
sumers of electricity but whose geographical position and financial resour¬ 
ces do not allow of making a direct connection. With this intent the 
department subsidizes, in a way we shall shortly describe, the Company 
that has undertaken to apply to the State for the concession of the new 
system. 

This latter consists of a three-phase alternating current feeder at the 
high tension of 60,000 volts, which will bring the energy from the works 
as far as Tillieies-B6rou in the valley of the Avre, to a large station 
where the tension is reduced from 60,000 to 30,000 volts, whence will 
be supplied the valley of the Avre from Vemeuil on the east to Dreux 
on the west, the district of Evreux on the north and the department of 
Euie-et-Loir on the south. From Tillieres-Berou the transmission system 
will reach, with a tension of 30,000 volts, the xuial districts that are await¬ 
ing it, throwing off a branch to the right for the supply of the Perche, 
and spreading out to the south ot Chartres into three horns which will 
carry the energy eastwards, towards the south-east, and southwards. 
The whole system from Aube to the end of these horns covers 165 kilometres. 

The system is planned for a delivery of 5,500 kilowatts, 5,000 being 
for agriculture. It will entail an outlay of nearly seven million francs, 
out of which the department of Eure-et-Loir is pledged for a share of 
4,400,000 francs. 

Remuneration for this capital will be provided by a charge made to 
the consumers, at the rate of two centimes a kilowatt supplied at the 
30,000 volt tension and of 20 francs per kilowatt installed. The depart¬ 
mental administration remains at liberty to reduce the charge when the 
receipts allow. 

3. Distribuiion. — The distributing system covers 400 communes 
and is the most difficult part of the undertaking, and the most important 
from the financial point of view, since it must involve an outlay of 46 mil¬ 
lion francs. It could not have been contemplated by separate communes 
or small groups of communes. That simple form of grouping which may 
be satisfactory in the valleys or in rich districts would certainly have 
left out of count the communes of the table-lands. There was already in 
existence a co-operative society founded in 1912 forming a group of 20 
communes. The rest of the territory has been divided into seven great 
intercommunal s^mdicates, each induding from 20 to 70 coinmunes, 
with an area of from 50 to 100,000 hectares and a population of from 25 
to 50,000 inhabitants. In each of these aieas the system, fed from a 
transmission sub-station, will be divided into distribution sections over¬ 
passing the communal boundaries, making the best possible use of means 
of communication of every kind, disregarding local demands of an exag¬ 
gerated sort, and thus forming a carefully traced net work which can be 
taken advantage of under the most economical conditions. 

We will deal in order with the intercommunal syndicates and with 
the co-operative agricultural society of Rosay-Pxouais. 
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I. — Three large intercomnitiiial s3Tadicates induding respective^ 
29, 37 and 52 communes have been authorized three others are finishing 
their preliminary survey*^, and a seventh held its first preliminary” meeting 
on II February 1922. 

The three authorized syndicates indude respectively two, three and 
four administrative cantons, in which 72 per cent, of the communes, that 
is 117 out of 162, are definitely memters and have voted the important 
subventions required of them. These communal subventions amount 
in all to 6,760,000 francs for an area of 158,000 hectares, of which 127,000 
hectares are arable land. The draft estimates of the operations reach 
the figure of 13,360,000 francs, on which the State has granted in the 
case of two syndicates a subsidy of one third of the actual expenditure 
incurred under the inspection of engineers of the civil engineering depart¬ 
ment. The third syndicate is applying for a similar subsidy. The depart¬ 
ment of Eure-et-I/Oir is granting a subsidy of 70,000 francs to each of 
the three syndical sub-stations, besides supplying the transmission lines. 

In accordance with the law, the communes of Eure-et-I^oir in the 
course of the year 1921 passed resolutions in the same tenor voting their 
available resources, that is 52 per cent, of the total outlay”, as well as adopt¬ 
ing the standing orders of the syndicate. These are as follows: 

I. The Syndicate of the rural communes of the cantons of ... has 
in view the distribution of — and it expedient the production of — 
electric energy for all purposes in the area of these communes, and, if 
expedient, also in the neighbouring ones. 

" It takes the name of the Intercommunal Electric Syndicate of... 

" 2. It includes all the rural communes of these cantons and if neces¬ 
sary any neighbouring communes situated in Eure-et-Iyoir which conform 
or shall conform to the present regulations. 

3. The Committee of the Syndicate is composed of ordinary members 
of the districts of the said cantons and of delegates elected by the munic¬ 
ipal councils of the adherent communes in accordance with the provisions 
of the law, three delegates for the communes where the municipal council 
consists of more than 12 members, two delegates for those whose council 
numbers 12 members, and one delegate for communes where the council 
is less than 12 members. 

4. The duration of the syndicate is fixed at thirty years. If exped¬ 
ient it will be prolonged for a period to be decided. 

5. The headquarters of the syndicate are fixed at... 

" The syndicate receiver who may be a municipal or a special receiver 
is chosen by or presented for the nomination of the administration by the 
Committee of the Syndicate. 

“ 6. The Syndicate guarantees the completion of all works, operations 
and 1^1 procedure necessary to the construction and employment of the 
syndical dectric system in accordance with the laws, decrees and regula¬ 
tions in force. 

“ It exercizes all rights and powers conferred by the laws and regula¬ 
tions relating to the distribution of electric energy. 
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It makes charges on the sale of electricity proportionate to the 
quantity cf energy sold, and divides the payments between the associated 
communes, after deduction, if expedient, of the whole or part of its ex¬ 
penses and cost of working. 

'' 7. Each commune belonging to the S^mdicate shares in its working 
expenses at so much in the franc of the communal rate (i). 

'' The commime, besides, contributes to the construction of the syn- 
dical electric system — and to the additional work invoh’ed in the first 
installation up to a limit cf 15 per cent, of such work — by a subvention 
proportionate to the value of its communal rate. 

“ 8. Tire commune lea\’es in the hands of the S^mdicate the cost of 
inspection and all taxes and dues, especially those on occupation of the 
puWic lands... 

9. It receives from the S^mdicate a contribution proportionate to 
the subventions it has paid,"' 

Article 7, paragraph 2, has been the occasion of a disagreement: 
several syndicates considered tliat the sub\^ntion of each commune 
ought to be proportionate to its area and its population, and they requested 
that half the subventions should be regulated in the proportion of these 
two fa-ctors, geographical and ethnographical. In practice, this arrange¬ 
ment, which seems a more satisfactor>" basis than the proportion of 
the communal rate, especially in communes owning meadows or other 
lands in common, is not without serious inconveniences. In the case of 
refusal on the part of one or more communes, and consequent altera¬ 
tion of the partition coefficients, the sub\’entions are all modified, some 
becoming larger, some smaller, thus entailing fresh decisions and several 
months* delay. Besides, the number of centimes to be voted, according 
to article 7 above, is the same for each commtme. It is a uniform obli¬ 
gation readily understood b^" each commime, while the want of uniformity 
arising out of difference of area is freety criticized. In short the simplest 
formula is the best. 

Article 9 provides for contributions to the communes in proportion 
to the subventions made. These contributions are intended to cover the 
yearly interest on the loans made by the commimes taking part, at least 
until things are established on a normal footing, perhaps after ten years’ 
working. In this ivay, except for the first decade, always the most dif¬ 
ficult to get through, the contributions le\ded on the communes for con¬ 
struction will be covered by the proceeds of the system, which will itself 
remain the security and the property of the group of communes. 

The meetings at which the three syndicates were formed took place 
on 9 July 1921, I October 1921 and 10 Januarj^ 1922, The organizing 
committees were replaced in each group by the syndical committee, 
its office, its officials (secretar^^ and treasurer receiver) and its Works and 
Finance Committees. As the three organizing committees were formed 

(i) That 4 s to say in a proi^ortion of the share of the direct taxes collected for the 
benefit of the commune. 
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in the cotirbe of the months of July and August 1930, the organization of 
each s^aidicate took 15 months on an average. The principal reabon for 
this dilatory procedure w*’S the sluggish working of the administrative 
bodies of the numerous small rural communes concerned, due less to their 
personnel than to the inevitable inertia of isolated bodies working only 
at intervals. 

By the terms of the I^aw of 15 June 1906 on the distribution ot elec¬ 
tric energy, communes or s^mdicates of communes have a choice only 
betw^een concession and, in default, direct administration. Concession 
is a delegation of public enterprises for a long period, 30 or 40 3"ears, to 
a pri\’ate business compan5% co-operative sccietj’ or one ot collective 
agricultural interest. Direct administration is the method of carrying 
on the undertaking b^^ the s^mdicate without delegation, except as modified 
by sub-contracts b^* which the administration farms out such and such a 
part of the undertaking to a private conipan\\ As a matter of tact, 
the three syndicates pronounced for direct administration, alway^s reserv¬ 
ing the power of handing over some part of the undertaking hy contract 
or temporaiy" agreement on suitable terms. 

The resolutions \v)ting the commmial subventions have been passed 
and the first instalment of the centimes voted is being collected, while 
the loan agreements are at the same time in course of realization. 

After several attempts, a technical service has been formed in each 
of the s^mdicates. As pronsion has been made tor the schemes to be drawn 
up hy the Compan^^ in charge of the construction and afterwards of the 
working, a single engineer for each syndicate meets the case : under the 
superintendence of the Department for Rural Engineering, he will ensure 
the soundness of the schemes {e. g., the calculations of the sections of the 
main, the sites for transformers and their power, etc.) : he will o\»erlook 
the execution of the schemes, and later the organization of the working 
by the companies managing or contracting, judging b}^ the working of the 
different stations. 

The tension of the distribution s^atem adopted by the syndicates 
is that of 13,000 volts. The power will be supplied in an alteniating- 
current at 30,000 volts to the syndical or intersyndical sub-stations whence 
the feeders at 15,000 volts will transport it to towns, villages and farms 
to be served. There transformers will be installed for reducing the ten¬ 
sion and beyond them the low tension systems will supply^ subscribers 
for light and low electric power (up to 5 kilowatts) within a radius round 
each transformer of 800 metres for power, and of 1,600 metres for 
light. 

The total of the system contemplated for each syndicate is 570 kilo¬ 
metres at h^h tension and 370 at low tension. Pro\isions is made for 
203 transformers of from 5 to 50 kilowatts of power. 

II. — Events have taken a different turn in the case of the twenty 
coanmunes grouped on a co-operative basis round the centre of electrifi¬ 
cation provided by* the agricultural co-operative society of Rosay-Prouais, 
founded in 1913. The new co-operative society, founded 20 May 1933;, 
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serves an area of 15,000 hectaies of arable land, taking in a population 
of 6,700 inhabitant^. In a few weeks it had at command from 5 to 6,000 
francs, ‘-npplied by the co-operatois, and it began without delay to make 
sur\"e3’&, initiated its administrative proceduie and the first plant. It 
was expected that the whole of the net-work of the 20 communes would 
be completed last July. It consists of 80 kilometres of high-tension line, 
and 82 kilometres of low-tension line, and 32 public transfoimers of from 
10 to 50 kilowatts in stone huts. The total cost of the first installation 
including the meters amounts to two million francs, to meet which the 
society has applied for a long term loan of about a third of the sum from 
the regional agricultural credit bank. 

By degrees the transformers for public use will be supplemented by 
private transfoimers of farms supplied with high-tension cuirent 

The new co-operative society has taken its place in each of the communes 
of its area on the basis of municipal concession. In respect to the communes 
gianting the concession the society had the choice between 20 municipal 
concessions and one syndical concession, which would have been granted 
by the communes jointly. The grouping of the communes into a syn¬ 
dicate did not seem necessary at the moment, smce practically all the 
inhabitants are co-operators, and so the association of interests and a com¬ 
mon outlook are secured by the society. In this way administrative pro¬ 
cedure is reduced to a minimum. 

The same reason has governed the choice of the concession system 
in preference to that of direct municipal administration. The principal 
advantage of direct municipal administration is that the authority in 
which the power of concession is vested is left with the control of the scale 
of charges and with the advantage of the profits accruing from them: but 
if the communes in granting concessions alienate these advantages, the 
co-operative agricultural society from its very nature recovers them for 
the benefit of the co-operators who are also the consumers. 

The working of the electric system, stiU in its initial stages as regards 
extensions, is carried on hy the ofiEcials of the co-operative society, including 
an expert manager and a repairing gang, a secretaryi^ who keeps the books 
and assists the management committee, a treasurer and three receivers 
who take note of the meters and collect the sums due. The sale of energy 
is, howexrer, the only operation contemplated by the society. Special und¬ 
ertakings have been handed over to bodies which are in process of organ¬ 
ization. Already five agricultural co-operative societies have extended 
their operations to electric threshing of grain. Six landowners or tenants 
who cultivate altogether 250 hectares of deep plough land which can be 
dealt with by electric machinery of average power each year are forming 
an electric ploughing society. An electric bakery is at work in two of the 
communes. The society's pre-war barley mill will be managed by a local 
co-operative society. One of the communes has just installed a pumping 
plant for fifiing the communal reservoir, to work at night from ii p. m, 
to 4 a. m., a reduction of 30 per cent, being made on the usual tariff. 
Each of tlaese bodies buys the energy from the main society which has 
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obtained the concession, and undertakes all the details of the vvorkiiig 
of the plant. 

4. Consumptiof^, The probable consumption of the principal known 
applications of electricity to farming, reckoned per hectare of arable land 
in a normal district — that is to say after the installation of the machinery 
on each farm — may be calculated a^ follows: 

I/ight (10 kilowatts per person, and one person for every 


two hectares of arable land electrified). 5 kilowatt® 

Threshing and sorting of grain {12 quintals per arable 

hectare). 10 kilowatts 

Baling of straw. 3 kilowatts 

Feeding of live-®tock (crushing, grinding, root-cutting, 

watering, etc.). 3 kilowatts 

Household work (chums, drsdng machines, hot plates 
and irons, wood-saws, ventilators, radiators, water-heat¬ 
ers, etc.) . 3 kilowatts 

General farm purposes (pumping, transport, hoists, 
presses, watering of garden, etc.) • . * .. 2 kilowatts 


26 kilowatts 


The work which is being carried out in Eure-et-Toir has in a measure 
come about as a result of the war. The initiator of the scheme, M. Duper- 
rier, was during the war in charge of the gangs for motorculture in Eure- 
et-li*oir, when he proved that it is almost impossible to naake the agricul¬ 
tural labourer into a driver, while he can always set an electric motoi going 
Qtt the other hand, M. Duperrier noticed that the consumption of a tractor 
is 60 per cent, more at least than the consumption guaranteed by the maker ; 
this is due to the incompetence of the driver, or to the loss or theft of petrol, 
or to the evaporation of the petrol while in store, M. Duperrier came to 
the conclusion that it would take one whole train per day to transport 
to Eure-et-Loir the petrol necessary for supplying the 30,000 tractors 
required for the cultivation of that region by machinery. The replacement 
of such a retinue by an electric cable was a conclusion that naturally 
followed, for it at the sa3aie time disposed of the question of packing, one 
quite as harassing as that of transport: whatever means of transport 
xnay be employed it would not go right up to the tractor in the fields; 
packing was always necessary with the accompanying inconveniences; 
labour of emptying and fiUiog, loss of petrol, loss of padb'ng material, etc. 
M- Duperrier’s great achtevement was that he imparted Ms own convic¬ 
tion to the peasants, and more than that he impressed on them a sense 
of joint responsibility which became more and more definite, till thdr 
conviction was ^translated into practical decisions. In the syndical com¬ 
mittees, we are told, 60, 75, 80 mayors and dd^tes Ksten attentivdy 
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to the explanations ask for further explanations and insist upon 
having them, discus^, and then pas® unanimous resolutions. In the 
co-operative societ}', at present numbering 900 members, from 250 to 300 
attend the annual meeting, all full of enthusiasm, of one mind as to the 
resolutions before them, convinced of the necessity of a stiict weeding out 
after the difterent solutions before them have been submitted to free 
examination 

This is a remaikable result showing to what an extent in a short 
time the centuries-old individualism of the rural population has given 
way before a dear conception of interest. No doubt the electrification 
scheme which the Government proposes shortly to put before the whole 
country will meet with like support on all sides. 

M B. 


AJSBiSsyo RuGGBsz* responsabile. 



THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin of the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govem- 
menlE. Twenty-two other governments have since adhered to the Institute 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by deflates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(а) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various maikets; 

(б) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

{d) record new diseases of {dants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies “ 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-opeiatiou, insurance 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value iu the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit tor the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures tor the protection of the commcm interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
* Sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, ot by sdeutific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Co-operation and Association 


ITALY. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE PURCBASING SOCIETIES. 

SOURCES: 

societA agrarib di acqubto Italia rnrfo al 1910. Secontdo ion Federa- 

zioNE IT.ALIANA DEI CosfsoRzi Agrari. Milan, Bassi e Vaccan, 1911. 

1 CON'SORZI AGRARI COOPERVTIVl ITALIANI E LE SOCIBTA AFFEJI NOTE STATISTICHE : 1910- 

1920. Fbderazxone Itallx^a dez Co^hsorzz Agrari, Piacenza, 1921. 
VoRGA:«lzzA2a:oNB E l*attivitA della Federazione Italiana DEI CoNsoRzi Agrari. Pia¬ 
cenza, 1921. 

Statuto della Federazione Italiana dei Consorzi Agrarl 

I^issoNE (Sebastiano): Orandiiosi risultati della cooperazione agraria in Italia. U trenteslmo 
anniversaiio della fondazione della Federazione Italiana dei Consorzi Agrari. In: Cronaca 
Agricola, No. 6. Turin, 31 IMarch 1922, 

The joint purchase of raw materials and of agricultural requisites 
— one of the most important branches of co-operation — is carried on 
in Italy by different types of societies : associations of a technical nature, 
agricultural unions, rural banks, and agricultural consortia. 

The most important of these groups is the one consisting of the agri¬ 
cultural consortia, the development of which is in dose connection with 
the importance assumed by the employment of machines and of chemical 
fertilizers in agriculture. These consortia are organized in the form of 
co-operative sodeties with limited liability usually with an area of opera¬ 
tions restricted to a single district {circcmdario}. Their purpose is to pur¬ 
chase directly either individually, or in association with other sodeties 
or through the medium of their federation, all raw materials and means 
of production necessary locally for the carrying on of agriculture, exerciz¬ 
ing at the same time strict supervision, so as to guarantee the quality 
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of the goods to the member'- who purchase them. The Italian Federation 
of Agricultural Consortia, which groups the greater number of the consortia 
and the kindred bodies, acting as a large centre for the supply of the affili¬ 
ated organization'- and for the bulking of their orders, has lately published 
a year book containing copious statistics which give a dear and predse 
idea of the progress achieved by this groups of bodies in the last decade, 
of the work carried out, of the steady widening of their fidd of action in 
response to the development of the national agricultural industry. The 
previous enquiry of the same kind conducted by the Federation dates 
back to about ten years ago. We will here set out, making use of the pub¬ 
lication referred to, the figures and the information necessary to indicate 
the position reached by the agricultural co-operative consortia in 1920, with 
a dew to illustrating the contribution they have made since the previous 
enquiry to the growth of Italian agriculture. 


§ I. The AGRICULTURAL CONSORTIA AND KINDRED BODIES 
IN THE DECADE I9IO-I92O. 

To emphasize the development of agricultural co-operative consortia 
and of sodeties of similar scope it is convenient first to institute a comparison 
between the data of the two enquiries relating to some essential factors, 
such as the number of members, the share capital and the reserves, and the 
sales effected. Such a comparison is shown in the following table : 


Table I. — Membi^rs, Share Capital ani Reserves, Sales. 


Societies and institution^ affiliated to 
the Italian Federation of Agricultural 
Consortia: 

Sodeties with objects which are mainly 

X9XO 

X 930 

economic. 

Sodeties and institutions for propaganda 

450 

589 

or credit . 

Total number of affiliated sodeties and 

X51 

320 

institutions. 

Number of these societies and institutions 
which furnished returns and to which 

601 

909 

the statistics relate. 

420 

539 

I\Iembers. 

124,848 

312.590 


I4xas 

Vtcaa 

Share capital. 

9,689,224 

30,286,278 

Reserve funds.. , • . 

3.708,355 

20,051.298 

Sales. 

80,957.984 

808,938,939 
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It may be noted that there has been a large increase in the number 
of the member*' in all the institutions, but in particular in the large consor¬ 
tia the opeiations of which cover an entire province. The figure of 312,590 
members m 539 consortia or bodies oi another type but with the same 
objects doe*- not really represent the full number of agriculturi'^ts grouped 
in co-opeiative organizations, since many consortia count as single members 
societies which in their turn comprise large group® of cultivators. 

Equally remarkable is the growth of the share capital, of the reserves 
and of the sales of goods. The value of the®e has practically increased 
tenfold from 1910 to 1920, but it must be noted that the high level reached 
by prices of agiicultural requi*-ite*‘ has affected this new figure to a consider¬ 
able degree. 

For good® sold the following compari*'On ma}" be instituted . 

Table II. — Goods Sold by the Agricultural Consortia in 1910 and in 1920* 


Goods 

1010 

1920 


Quintals 

Quintals 

Phosphate feitilizer** . . . 

.... 4.828,126 

4.912.347 (i) 

Nitrate fertilizers , . . . 

. • ■ • 303.551 

675.848 (2) 

Potash fertilizers. 

.... 78,394 

38,024 

Spra3dng materials . . . . 

.... 287,036 

871,089 

Seeds . 

.... 203,137 

726,806 

Feeding -stuffs. 

.... 317.161 

1,620,899 

Fuel . 

.... — 

313.230 

Food stuff®. 

.... *— 

504.298 


I 4 zB 8 



Machines.5,516,238 34,280,549 


If we keep in mind that the decade covers the period of the War, and 
that in 1918, the last year of the War, and in 1919, the first year of peace, 
the lowest point was touched of the crisis of production, transport and dis¬ 
tribution of chemical fertilizer'** — phosphates, nitrates and potashes — it 
is poSv®ible to explain the small increase in the consumption of certain agri¬ 
cultural requisites and the large development in other directions from 
1910 to 1920. 

Some forms of activity of the agricultural consortia deserve to be es¬ 
pecially singled out for notice. For example, the co-operative super¬ 
phosphate factories, belonging to agriculturists or groups of consortia, 
the impulse given to the supply of spraying materials, of selected seeds, 
of concentrated feeding stuffs, of food stuffs for the rural population, and 
of agricultural machines, 

(i) This figure includes 4,671,095 quintals of vaia&sH superphospliates. 

(z) Thift figtures indudes, besides mineral nitrate feriiliseis, also Z4X,768 oiganic nitrate 
fcartihsers of ■which account was not taken in the statistics of 1910. 
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The Co-operative Superphosphate Factories — The provision of super¬ 
phosphate represent'-' one of the principal forms of activity of the agricul¬ 
tural consortia. All the consortia act at. organs of distribution of phos¬ 
phate fertilizers to farmers, but the more important ones, especially in 
Northern Italy, have created as a direct branch of their activity or in the 
form of subsidiary societies, 20 co-operative factories of superphosphate. 

The production of these in 1920 was about 1,400,000 quintals, but 
their normal productive capacity, as appears from the following table, may 
touch the figure of about 2,775,000 quintals per annum. 

Tabee III. — Annual Proimtive Capacity of the Co-operative 
SuperpJtosphaie Factories, 


Co-operaUve supc^hosphate Annual prod^ive capacity 

Quintals 

VexceUi. 300,000 

Secugnago (Milan). 250,000 

Portogruaro (Venice). 250,000 

Ravenna. 180,000 

S. Elpidio a Mare (Ascoli Piceno). 160,000 

Cremona. 150,000 

Montebelluna (Treviso). 140,000 

Soresina (Cremona). 140,000 

Piacenza. 140,000 

Novara. 120,000 

Mantua. 120,000 

Milan. 120,000 

Casteggio (Pavia). 120,000 

Cerea (Verona). 120,000 

Lendinara (Rotugo). 100,000 

Adria (Rovigo). 100,000 

Possano (Cuneo). 90,000 

Bagnolo Mella (Brescia). 85,000 

Melegnano (Milan) .. 50,000 

Eegnago (Verona). 40,000 


2 , 775 >ooo 

The factories of Bagnolo Mella, Mantua, Piacenza, and S. Elpidio are 
enlaiging their plant in view of a production double their present output. 

Spraying Materials, — The importance may be emphasized of the sale 
of spraying materials by agricultural consortia. Their share of this busi¬ 
ness at the beginning and end of the last decade appears from the follow¬ 
ing figures: 

X9Z0 X930 

Qaiotala Quintals 

. 107,269 518,374 

. 179.767 352.715 


Stilpliate of copper. 
Sulphur. . . . . 
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Seeds and Feeding Stuffs. — Some among the principal consortia keep 
in dose touch with the progress of agricultural practice in the use of sdected 
seeds and have constructed apparatus for deaning seeds and selecting them, 
which unimportant at first have been gradually enlarged. In thi« con¬ 
nection theie can be dted today various kinds of apparatus really remark¬ 
able for the level of technical perfection reached. The more important 
consortia organize also technical bureaux to promote the cultivation of 
pure strains of cereals. 

Thus the consortia and kindred sodetie®, which in 1910 had furnished 
approximately 140,000 quintals of cereal seeds to agriculturist'^, in 1920 
touched the figure of 640,000 quintals. For forage seeds (leguminous, 
grass) the following comparison may be similarly instituted: 1910, 62,000 
quintals ; 1920, 88,000 quintals. 

The supply of feeding ^tuff^, «uch as the concentrated kinds (cake, 
bran, ofials, pulped roots, maize), of hay for cattle food and of straw as¬ 
sumes in the last decade an important place in the activity of agricultural 
consortia, espedally the larger ones. 

Within ten years, the supplies of feeding stuffs made by agricultural 
consortia increased more than five-fold. To this increase the progress 
in the system of feeding has contributed, the perfecting of the co-operative 
organization and espedally the market conditions induced, during and 
immediatel}’’ after the War, by the State control of cereals and cereal offals 
constituting the chief part of concentrated foods. 

Fuel. — The employment of motor power, whether steam or oil, entering 
largely into the normal activity of the farm, has brought about in country 
districts an increased demand for coal, petrol, benzine, grease and lubric¬ 
ating oils. Many consortia have set up spedal organizations to supply 
these to farmer?. Some have built depots for the storage of inflammable 
materials and for the systematic distribution of them. In the enquiry 
of 1910 the quantities of these substances supplied to farmers were not 
noted, because at that date these goods were reckoned only in a few thou¬ 
sands of quintals. In 1920 on the other hand there were distributed by 
the agricultural consortia and societies of similar scope the following 
quantities: coal, 276,198 quintals; benzine and petrol, 37,122 quintals; 
grease and lubricating oils, 11,594 quintals. 

MacHnes. — The co-operative agricultural consortia by technical 
and commercial propaganda have given a remarkable impulse to the em¬ 
ployment of machines in the period under consideration. While in 1910 
these were only wsupplied to farmers to the value of 5,516,238 liras, this 
figure rovse in 1920 to 34,280,549 liras. 

Food Stuffs for the Rural Population. — The supply of food materials 
to the rural population constitutes at the present time a far from n^Ji- 
gible part of the activity of numerous agricultural consortia and co-operative 
societies of similar scope. The restrictions introduced during the War 
and the control of the distribution and consumption of cereals* fats, sugar, 
etc., decreed by the authorities, rendered necessary the institution of new 
organizations adapted to stabilize the relation between food production 
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and consumption, Man}’ consortia, in view of the new situation, consid¬ 
ered it advantageous to lend the support of their own organizations 
to the public authorities thus enabling the rural populations to obtain 
more easily some food stuffs not available in large quantities and under 
State control. Such were the principal reasons for the rapid development 
in later times of the supplying of food by this group ot bodies. Another 
by no means negligible factor of this new t^’pe of activity of the agricultur¬ 
al consortia may be found in the institution of numerous branches which 
the more important agricultural societies have opened in the small centres 
in their zone of activity. It then seemed opportune to add to the business 
of supply of goods exdusively for agricultural u^e that of articles of food 
for the families of the cultivators, who thus found it greatly to their inter¬ 
est to gain admission to the co-operative organization, pro\ndiug as it 
did for all their needs. 

Taking it all round then, from the data revealed b}’ the enquiry there 
emerges the fact that the agricultural consortia for more than thirty years 
have been acting as effective instruments for the technical economic pro¬ 
gress side by side with the existing scientific institution'- canydng on pro¬ 
paganda (higher schools, practical courses and itinerant lectureships of 
agriculture). 

It has been justly obsen^ed that in contradistinction from other 
countries, where agricultural co-operation arose after the new scientific 
and technical agriculture had been widely established, in Italy agricultural 
consortia and similar institutions have preceded and gone side by side with 
the technical progress, themselves almost alwa3''s acting as motive force, 
bringing about the co-operative supply of fertilizers, machines, seeds, 
spraying materials, feeding-stuffs, and food materials During the War, 
as has been seen, they extended and improved their organization, exerciz¬ 
ing new and valuable function'?, and gradually winning the confidence of 
the agriculturist"? who joined the consortia in large numbers. In critical 
moments the farmers were enabled to overcome serious difiSculties by the 
supplies of fertilizers, spraying materials, etc., put at their disposal by 
the consortia, the cultivation of the soil being thus assured, and the eco¬ 
nomic resistance of the country being strengthened. Finall5^ in the time 
immediately after the War they succeeded in following the consequent 
disturbed state of the markets without failing in their specific task, the 
supply of all agricultural requisites, and the action of their prices had a 
steadying effect. It may be said that even in this period their work 
•was not in vain, seeing that the agricultural consortia are now looked upon 
as “irreplaceable parts of the machinery of agricultural production in 
Italy 

§ 2. The ITALIAN FEDERATION OF THE AORICULTURAL CONSORTIA 

The agricultural consortia generally operate in a restricted zone, not 
exceeding as a rule the limits of a province: but in order to ensure 
more efifectiver action it is essential that relations should be established 
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over a larger field, that they should come into contact with national and 
foreign trade on a large scale and that the3" should group themselves 
into a central organization co-ordinating their principal functions. 

For about thirty years the institution which satisfies this need of 
bringing together the agricultural consortia, operating from a large centre 
of activity, has been the Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortia with 
headquarters at Piacenza, two regional oflBices at Rome and at Naples, 
and a shipping office at Genoa. It was constituted 10 April 1892 as a 
co-operative society with limited liability with the object of spreading 
agricultural co-operation b5" means of propaganda and of consolidating 
it by business methods. The following figures illustrate its development 
from 1892 to 1920 : 

Tabee IV. — Development of the Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortia 




from 1892 

to 1920. 



Number 

Number 

Share 

Value 

Yeais 

of 

affiliated 

of 

capital 
and reser\e 

of goods 

— 

assodatious shares 

funds 

sold 




Eiras 

Eiros 

1892. . . . 

. . 56 

158 

4,200 

700,000 

1902 .... 

. . 300 

2,058 

96,692 

4,000,000 

1912. , . . 

• • 693 

5.999 

246,506 

18,500,000 

1920. . . . 

. . 909 

23499 

1.879.383 

258,500,000 


• It may here be noted that the 900 odd institutions affiliated to the 
Federation include in their turn numerous small associations indirectly 
operating in the orbit of the central national organization. The figures 
for 1921 are as follows: federated societies, 939; shares, 23,143; capital and 
reserve funds, 2,138,242 liras; value of goods sold, 352,000,000 liras. 

The Functions of the Federation. — For the better comprehension of 
the varied forms of federal activity we subjoin the rule relating to the ob¬ 
jects of the institution. The aim is to give the greatest possible impetus 
to agriculture in Italy and in the colonies and a substantial increase in the 
prosperity of the agriculttiral classes. To attain this object the main pro¬ 
posals are: i, to promote the formation of new agriailtural consortia, 
to further the development of those already existing and of other bodies 
with similar scope (agricultural associations, agricultural union®, rural 
banks, etc.), inculcating a unity of purpose and action and encoumging 
federated grouping; 2. to produce, buy and sell, on the account of and in 
the interests of the members, goods, produce, implements, machines, live 
or dead farm stock and everything needed for the successful carrying on 
of agriculture, and also to to outsiders, under limitations imposed by 
the Committee of Management; 3. to exercise and to encourage, within 
the limits and on the methods laid down by the Committee of Management, 
the production and sale of food materials and to promote the formation of 
co-operative sodeties for the execution of work of agricultural interest and 
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for the direct or indirect management of farm land : 4. to bnild and 
purchase vessels and other means of transport; 5. to loan or hire out ma- 
chine«^ and implements; 6. to fiimi'-h information and the meanvS necessary 
to enable the agricultural classes to profit by the best markets, and to apply 
for special rates in their favour; 7. to promote the establishment of ex¬ 
perimental stations and plots in the interests of agriculture; 8. to act as 
intermediary between members and third parties, providing when neces¬ 
sary the proper guarantees, 01 giving credit to members, whether by pur¬ 
chasing the material they need or by finding a sale for their produce. 

When the Committee of Management consider it opportune, the Feder¬ 
ation may create associations for collective purchase acting in partici¬ 
pation with the federated societies. Of these associations we will speak later. 

The Federation may become a member of national and foreign socie¬ 
ties with kindred scope. Membership of the Federation is open to co-oper¬ 
ative sodeties generally and in particular to agricultural consortia and 
bodies acting as such. Members have the right to enjoy the advantages 
offered by the Sodety in respect of purchases and sales and any other of 
its operations, to vote in the general meeting when they have paid up the 
whole value of a share, and to share in the assets and the profits in propor¬ 
tion to the shares they hold. 

The Organization of the Federation. — The organization of the Federa¬ 
tion indudes the general management, a business department, an adminis¬ 
trative section, a section for propaganda and two regional offices. 

The general management with headquarters at Piacenza consists of 
a Committee of Management of" 12 members and of five auditors nominated 
by the general meeting of members, chiefly from among the represen¬ 
tatives of the affiliated societies. it is not possible to convoke the 
Committee of Management frequently, a part of its powers is delegated 
to an executive committee, consisting of the President, the Vice-President 
and the Secretary, and to the Manager and his deputies whose business it 
is to direct the proper working of all the departments. E 

The business department indudes two offices : (a) the Office for the 
purchase and sale of agricultural requisites (chemical manures and the 
raw materials for their manfacture, bpra3dng materials, seeds and every¬ 
thing to be supplied to the affiliated sodeties, except machines and farm- 
implements) ; (h) the Machinery Office, which deals in agricultural machines 
and implements, with sub-departments, viz: a staff of technidans, a devSpatch- 
ing office and a depot for machines and implements. 

The administrative department includes an office for the payment 
and receipt of money, an accounting department and a supervizing depart¬ 
ment. The Banca Pof>olare of Piacenza acts as the bankers of the Feder¬ 
ation. Numerous bariks supply the Federation with the necessary credit 
for busdness transactions. The affiliated sodeties obtain extensive credits 
from local banks and they in like manner contribute towards financ¬ 
ing the commerdal transactions of the Federation. The National Bank 
of Agriculture has lately come into being under the auspices of the Fed¬ 
eration. It has a capital of 28,000,000 liras (of which 20,000,000 Kras 
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are contributed by agricultural consortia and by popular banks), divided 
into shares of 500 liras each. Constituted on a legal basis it has begun 
operations at its !Milan headquarters, whence branche*^, agencies and re- 
prefcentatives operate in all the provinces of Italy. 

The propaganda department engage^ in propaganda in respect to tech¬ 
nical agriculture and in respect to co-operaiion. 

The technical propaganda is concerned with the institution of experi¬ 
mental and demonstraticD plots bearing on the use of fertilizers and of 
selected seeds in all the regions of Italy, also with the publication of pam¬ 
phlets of a popular character. 

The co-operative and economic propaganda is directed towards spread¬ 
ing knowledge of the pi ogres-s of co-operation and of the principles that 
should inform agricultural co-operation. The office also undertakes 
the systematic collection of statistic^ relating to the co-operative movement 
and the activity of the affiliated societies. With thi^ in view questions of 
agricultural economy of general interest are studied, and enquiries and the 
results of statistical researches published. 

Its organs are a montlil3’ re^dew of technical agriculture, Ultalia 
Agricola, and a weekly illustrated journal, 11 Giornale di Agrtcolti 4 ra della 
Domenica, of a technical and economic character. 

To the propaganda department is attached a printing establishment 
for the publication of these periodicals and of all Mnds of printed matter 
required b3" the affiliated societies. 

The regional offices are situated one at Rome for Central Italy and 
Sardinia, and one at Naples* for Southern Italy and Sicil3\ An office 
has lately been opened at Genoa for overseas business. 

Associations Pariicipating for Collective Purchasing. — Mention has 
already been made of these. They are based on the principle laid down 
in Articles 233 to 238 of the Commercial Code. In accordance with 
these articles an individtial or a commercial company may assign to one 
or more persons or companies a share in the profits and (should they occur) 
in the losses ol ore or more ccmmercial undertakings. The association 
has no corporate existence in relation to third parties. The participants 
are obliged to receive the goods of which purchase has been arranged, 
and have the right to examine the profit and loss account. 

The Federation up to 1903 confined itself to buying goods wholesale 
for resale to its members ; but from that date it adopted this system for 
the collective purchase of phosphate, nitrate, potash, copper sulphate, 
etc., with excellent results. 

The special influence which the association in participation has on the 
noarket calls for remark. The participants fix the quantity they require 
without stipulation as to price, and leave it to the managing staff of the 
Federation to undertake the arrangements for supply. As very large quant¬ 
ities are always involved, it is obvious that the business is negotiated on 
favourable terms, and that the results are satisfactory from a business 
point of view. 

When the business cannot be negotiated under the form of an^associ- 
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ation in partidpation, whethei reason ol the nature or the quantity’’ 
of the goods, the Federation acts on itfc own account, taking care to obtain 
orders in advance from the federated societies. 

The Supj)ly of Fertilizers and Miscellaneous Goods, — The quantity of 
fertilizers, spraying materals and other goods distributed between 1909 
and 1920 to the affiliated '•odeties, whether directly, 01 on the system of 
association in partidpation, appears from the following table : 


Table V. — Supply of Fertihzers and Miscellaneous Goods, 


Quintals 

1 

1909 

1 

1910 

1911 

iQia 1 

1913 

1014 

Phosphate fertilizer*. 

692,395 

1 

930,737 ' 

1,025,853 1 

688,651 

839,458 

208,094 

Nitrate teitilizers . . | 

98,7o^ 

113,963 1 

158,715 

207,296 

233,158 

244,137 

Pota^ fertilizers . . 

47,206 

1 64,025 

66,656 

77,719 

70,595 

* 60,776 

Spraying materials . 1 

17,056 

1 37,438 

61,682 

90,079 

81,761 

1 80.789 

Seeds . 

6,859 

1 19,494 

13,922 

16,267 

0,071 

5,816 

Feedias-stuffs. . . ' 

1 

7,582 

1 . 6,170 

1 3,680 

9,295 

1 5,648 

4,lli 

1 

191^ 

1916 

1 

1 1917 1 

19x8 

1919 

1 

1 1920 

Phosphate fertilizers. 

1 

22,227 

^ 56,550 

25,081 

4,950 

2,448,315 

1 

3,218,445 

Nitrate fertilizers, 

362,221 

194,^43 

371,549 

156,973 

186,479 

1 386,650 

Potash fertilizers , . 

34,167 

1 5,r54 

9,955 

1,700 

4,328 

40,992 

Spraying materials . 

92,266 

113,512 

238,582 

362,601 

1 355,44'! 

1 316,398 

Seeds ... 

' 8,822 

11,125 

13,695 

39,994 

49,802 

1 70,413 

Feediagstnffs .... 

2,046 

2,100 

19,085 

i4,974 

1 8,341 

323 


If these statistio are taken in relation with tho'-e of general consump¬ 
tion in Italy it easily- results that, especially for certain kind*^ of goo<fc, 
a large part of the trade in agricultural requidte^- is in the hands of the 
Federation, which from the very fact of the preeminence it ha^ gained is 
placed in a position to exerdze a vigorous and at the same time steadying 
influence xrith results in every way benefidal to agnailtunsts. 

The Supply of Machines, — The activity of the Federation in regard 
to the trade in agricultural machineiy^ dates back to 1900. The statistic^ 
given in Table VI (page 669) show its work in this direction in the last 
decade, indicating the value in liras of the machines supplied. 

The Federation supplies every kind of machine to agricultural con¬ 
sortia, but chiefly ploughs imported from abroad or made in Italy, seed- 
drills and reapers and binders, spare parts and accessories. A keen 
propaganda campaign is carried on with a view to spreading by every pos¬ 
sible means the employment of agricultural machinery. Practical courses, 
conducted by specialists, are frequently held in rural centres with a 
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Table VI — Value of Machines Sold. 


Year 


Year 

Liras 

1909 

2 , 4 . 0 O, 0 OC» 

1915 

2,825,000 

1910 

2,100,000 

1916. 

2,900,000 

1911 

2,450,000 

1917 . . 

, 6,000,000 

1912 

2,750,000 

1918 . 

I 5 j 400,000 

1913 • 

3,150,000 

1919 . 

10,250,000 

1914 

* * 2,600,000 * 

1920 

25,100,000 


view to popularizing a knoT^ledge of the machine^^, and to acquainting 
mechanics and farmer^ with the method of working them. Thousands 
of copies of numeious leaflets aie dhtributed throughout Italy demonstrat¬ 
ing the advantages and the economy resulting from the employment of 
machines, and explaining carefully the method to be followed in handling 
them, keeping them in order and in theii repair. The leaflets al^o indi¬ 
cate the best form of collective purchase and joint U'-e, where the opera¬ 
tions of a single farm would not give ‘•ufficient scope for machiner>\ 

The Production of Selected Seeds. — During the last few years, several 
agricultural experimental stations have concentrated on the improvement 
by selective method^' of difl!eient varieties of wheat. The Federation con- 
hidered it expedient to place’t^ oiganization at the serAice of these re¬ 
searches, so a^ to bring scientific results diiectly to bear on practice. This 
was fir'-t done in Northern Italy and afterwards in Central and Southern 
Italy, a liveh’’ interest being thereby aroused among farmers in this question. 

Overseas Transport a^id the Ship-building Yard of Fimlpia. — In 1915 
the Federation, in conjunction with certain superjihosphate factories, 
acquired the ve»s>el “ Famiglia '' for bringing phosphontes from Africa. 
It was the lir-t example of direct inten^ention on the part of co-operative 
agricultural societies in the management of means of maritime transport 
for the supiily of agricultural requi^-ite*-. The Federation afterwards 
purchased three other vesseh. 

In 1918 the Federation coii'-tructed a ship-building yard at Finalpia 
in lyiguria for the building of ships to be used in the tran^-port of goods re¬ 
quired for its purposes. Two vessels of about 1,500 tons were launched 
in 1920. 

Propaganda and Research. — The Italian Federation of Agricultural 
Consortia has always exercized, in addition to itfc purely commercial func¬ 
tions, a wide influence as regards the technique of farming and the diffus¬ 
ion of technical methods among agriculturists, devoting to this consid¬ 
erable sumc amounting in 1918, 1919 and 1920 to 78,000, 250,000 and 
300,000 liras respectively. For many year^ past it has published and cir¬ 
culated thousands of pamphlets on the use of fertilizers, spraying mater¬ 
ials and selected seeds ; it distributes almanacs and memoranda admirably 
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debigned to spread «tich technical knowledge among the rural population 
It has besides contributed to the study of larger problems of rural economy 
by mean- of enquiries and publications entrusted to specialists of the 
highest competence. It has recently set up a Permanent Committee 
for Enquiry into Agricultural Economy composed of ten members, meeting 
at various times, in different localities, to consider the more urgent problems 
of economics and land policy- that concern agricultural interests. 

We must not omit to mention the Bureau of Agricultural Legislation 
which collects all documents relating to bills presented to Parliament and 
to laws passed that deal with agricultural matters. 

The Federation thus represents not only a powerful commercial organs 
ization, but also a remarkable instrument of agricultural progress and a 
strong moral bond of unity between the agriculturists of Italy. 

G. a 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
RELATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 

‘ GERMANY. 

THE AGRICUETURAE CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. - Deutsche landwirtsckaHhcke 
Genossenschaftspresse ^ N® 17. Berlin, 15 September 1922. 

The Congress of German agriailtural societies took place this year 
on 31 August and i September at Stuttgart. The statement of the pro¬ 
gress of co-operation brought out the marked development of the co-oper¬ 
ative societies iu the 'working year 1921-22. The net increase in the 
societies was 2,591 societies, and the total number of the agricultural co-oper¬ 
ative societies proved to be 36,235 on i June 1922, that is 75 per cent, 
of all the co-operative societies in Germany (48,000 in round figures). 

Some apprehension was expressed as to whether the development 
and the cohesion of the co-operative nio^'ement would be really forwarded 
by the scheme of the Reichslandbimd for transforming the co-operative 
union which existed in connection -with the Bund der Landwirte, into a 
single comprehensive co-operative organization to embrace the whole of 
German}". Without detracting from the value of the Reichslandhnnd as an 
economic and political organization of agriculture, it was argued that agricul¬ 
tural co-operation in Germany owed its progressive development to the 
attitude of aloofness which it has always maintained towards political acti- 
\ity. Any change in this attitude would probably tend to the breaking 
up of the present unity of feeling among co-operators. 

Among the generd economic questions most discussed at the Congress 
were that of increasing agricultural production, so that the population 
might be as far as possible self-supplied and that the importation of food¬ 
stuffs might be diminished, and that of agricultural credit. It was 
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1921 to assign orders to pay issued public administrative bodies was 
638 ; on the security of these, loans amounting to a total ol 166,225,269 
liras were made to 416 consortia and co-operative societies to enable them 
tocarry outwork to the value of more than 335,000,000 liras, bidding to 
these new agreements those pre^dously signed and in force on 31 Decem¬ 
ber of the premous year, a total of 1,368 agreements is obtained, refer¬ 
ring to 596 societies, which have assigned orders to pay the amount of 
642,425,938 liras, and have received loans to the amount of 297,627,540 Hras. 

The direct loan transactions were also of considerable importance, both 
those connected with co-operation for production and labour and those 
representing credit of a more strictly business character. Of importance 
too is the business done in loans on the securitj'- of insurance policies which 
are intended to place ex-ser\dce men in a position to take paid up shares 
in the co-operative societies to w'hich they belong, or to purchase instruments 
of labour so as to pro\ide for the gradual repa^unent of the debt out of 
earnings. The loans to co-operative distributive societies guaranteed by 
the right to levy distress on goods, were also considerable, amounting 
at the end of the year to 77,611,008 liras. The credit supplied for build¬ 
ing purposes and for agriculture was also large. On this last form of cred¬ 
it, which has a special interest for us, we will give some further details. 
By Decree of 22 April 1920, ]S‘o. 316, a special Land and Agricultural Credit 
Section was created to provide credit for the benefit of the universiU agra- 
rie and of agricultural labourers' associations, legally constitued as cor¬ 
porate bodies or under the fonn of co-operative societies, whicli are owners 
or tenants of land or occupy’ it under a voluntary’' agreement or in virtue 
of an order made by the administrative authorities in the cases contemplat¬ 
ed by the Royal Decrees of 2 September 1919, jSTo. 1,633, making provision 
for increased agricultural production, and of 22 April 1920, Ko. 515, making 
pro\dsion for the cultivation of lands. 

It is here necessary to recall the origin of this section, the better to 
understand the duties allotted to it. In Italy there persist many traces 
of the former collective owmersliip [proprieta collctiiva) ; more especially 
in the provinces of the former Papal States and in Kmilia tliere exist under 
the names ot “ imiversitd agrarie comimanze ", or “ partedpanze " 
associations regulating the collective use of large areas of land as meadow, 
pasture or woodland, whether the lands really belong to the rural commu¬ 
nities or represent the joint propertj^ of individuals whose rights are de¬ 
rived from mediaeval feudal rights. These bodies, winch were first reg¬ 
ulated b3’ the Law of August 1894, I!so. 397, have landed property of 
no inconsiderable extent: though exact and recent statistics are not avail¬ 
able, it is estimated that in the province of Rome alone the cultivated or 
pasture lands over which the itniversHA agmyie exercise rights, whether 
rights of ownership or aistoniary rights {nso dvico), are more than 
100,000 hectares in extent. 

Isow it evident that the univenitA agrarie are co-operative, if not in 
form, at least in substance. The National Credit Institute recognized 
the social importance of these bodies and with a view to the study of their 
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working and the promotion of their development on modem lines, set 
up towards the middle of 1917 a special office known as the Ufficio dalle 
miversita agrciyie. On the initiative of this, with the support of the !Minis- 
try of Agriculture, there followed the drawing up of a legislative pro\dsion 
which was embodied in the Decree of 4 October 1917, Xo. 1,604, afterwards 
replaced by the Lieutenancy Decree-Law of 14 July 1918, Ko. 1,142. 
By this decree there was granted to the iinivevsitd ograrie of Latium the 
power to add to and improve their property, and to contract loans on the 
basis of a special ordinance 01 experimental character. 

Meantime the National Institute had applied for and obtained the 
power of assisting with loans the agricultural associations of the kind 
mentioned, as well as agricultural co-operative societies, and to meet this 
need the Lieutenancy Decree of 8 October 1916, No 1,336, was promulgated, 
on which there shortly followed other measures (i) of which the most 
important was undoubtedly the one that established the Land and Agri¬ 
cultural Credit Section above mentioned. 

The Decree of 22 April 1920, No. 516, thus defined (Art. 2) the operations 
of this section,for which 100,000,000 liras were set aside: 

(rtf) loans for the pro\ision of working capital for farming land, its 
ordinaiy cultivation and the working up of the produce ; 

(6) loans for improvements and changes in the system of culti- 
tivation; 

(c) mortgage loans for the purchase of land, for enfranchisement 
of land from dues and charges, for improvements and changes in the S5’stem 
of cultivation to an amount not exceeding 80 per cent, of the purchase 
price or the amount of the valuation of the land. 

On the basis of these pro\dsions mortgage loans were granted or 
applied for, as shown in the following table: 


Mortgage Loans Granied or Applied for. 


1 

Area ^ 

Valuoiiou 

of the land 

1 

Loans made 1 

1 

Period 

of the loans 1 

1 

Feroentage 

i 

hectare | 

liras 

Uxaa 1 

years 

_ _ 

(a) I^ans definitely advanced of' 
whldi the amortization began 1 ^ 

on 1 January 1922. I 943.86801 

9,720,000 

1 

1 

6,500,000 

1 

30 

1 1 

67 

(&) lyoans sanctioned but not yet, 1 

advanced.5,098,8842 22 462,730 12,467,500 

1 1 

1 _ 

1 

_ 

(1') I#oans applied for but not yet 
sanctioned.2,921.9431 

1 

1 

1 "" 

* 1 

1 _ 

— 

'8.964.6553 


— 

1 — 



(i) See on this point the article in the IniernaiiotMl Revim of Agricultural Economies^ 
January-Fcbruaty 1922, on Measures Adopted during the War to Encoiwage Agricultural 
Cooperation 
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In nearly all cases the purpose for which these loans were applied for 
was the purchase of land 

Ivoans for improvements and changes in the system of cultivation 
(plantation of limber trees, olive tiees, almond trees, fruit trees, \dnes, etc , 
general changes in the crops cultivated, preparation of land and adaptation 
of buildings) were made only to a moderate extent Thus a credit of 
500,000 liras was granted to the Co-operative Ivandholding Society of Castel- 
gandolfo for the laying out of a %nneyard on 26 hectares of land, while three 
other credits with the same object were under consideration on 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1921 and were subsequently sanctioned in favour of the co-operative 
societies of Putignano, Spinazzola and Gioia del Colle. in the province of 
Bari, for the sums of 200,000, 240,000 and 200,000 liras respectively. The 
intention of the Section was to initiate in thi« way the experiment of cred¬ 
it for tree planting, aw^aiting the result of the first trials before making 
further developments. 

The other operations carried out have to do with loans for providing 
working capital for farming which are granted in the manner already noted. 
On the whole, the first year of working of the Section (i) closed with loans 
on the security’ of bills amounting to 63,127,068 liras, and mortgage loans 
amounting to 6,300,000 Kras 

In conclusion the work of propaganda carried on by the Institute and 
the support given to the co-operative movement in general calls for remark. 
The '' School for Co-operators was carried on during the year under con¬ 
sideration, as in the previous year. Eleven courses in book-keeping and in 
thrift were arranged: five in Northern Italy, three in Central Italy, and 
three in the South. These courses were attended by 268 students, chiefly 
employees in co-operative societies : they lasted in each for 45 days and 
were conducted by local instructors. As regards agricultural co-operation 
in particular, the propaganda compaign received its first impetus from a 
congress of co-operative societies at Bologna on 3 June 1917 as a result 
of which the Institute foimded in that city an Office for iuvspeclion of and 
assistance to the agricultural co-operative societies, with the objects of 
re-organizing the co-operative land-holding societies [affittanze collettivc) 
in ever3’ part of Italy. Press support was given to this movement, and a 
periodical La Coopevazione A^ricola was published which spread an under¬ 
standing of the principal problems of co-operation in its appHcation to agri¬ 
culture. In the autumn of the »same year a similar office was opened in 
Mantua for the province of Verona and, after the armistice, for theTrentino. 
Another office of the kind came into existence at the end of 1918 at Florence 
with the object of assisting and promoting agricultural co-operation in 
Tuscany. To the National Institute is due the formation of an office for 
assistance, propaganda and inspection in connection with the movement for 
agricultural co-operation in the Venetian provinces. This later passed under 
the control of the Federal Credit Institution for the Revival of Venetia. 

(1) By the naw of 22 March 1921, No. 312, there was set up in the Institute a Section of 
Credit for Fi^heties, with an endowment of 2,000,000 liras advanced by the State. 
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2 THE BANK OF LABOUR AND CO-OPERATION IN ITS SECOND YEAR OF WORK 
INO — BVlSfCV DEL LAVORO E DELLA COOPERVZIONE : EsERCIZIO IQ 21 { 2 ® ESERCIZIO SO 
CI\LE' REL47102^1 DLL CO^CSIGLIO DI AMamflSTR VZIOyTE E DEI bESTDACI BlLVNCIO \L 
DICE-VIBRE 1921 ERENDICONTO ECOXOanCO NOIE E T WOLE ILLUSTRATIVE Milan, I 922 

In the Lite)national Rcvieii of A^iicuUural Economics of Januan' 
Febrtian’ of the current year we explained the organization and first 
results of the Bank of lyabour and Co-operation formed in 1919 “ to place 
the benefits of credit and sa\dng at the disposal of production and labour 
in their various manifestations and particularly at the disposal of co-oper¬ 
ation. It was shown in that article that the organization of labour was 
already fully developed in Venetia; that in Lombardy definite forms of 
co-operative activity had received support from the Bank and that this 
latter had not neglected to create co-operative centres in Piedmont (pro¬ 
vinces of Turin and Cuneo), in Tuscany, in Latium and Campania. An 
examination of the statement of accounts for IQ21, the second year of 
working, and of the information which acconij^anies it, reveals the fact of 
its steady progress and the increasing value of its acti\Tty. 

At the close of the financial year IQ19-20 the Bank besides its adminis- 
trati\’e headquarters in Lilian liad an office at Naples for the South, 
branches at Bergamo and Salerno and an agency at Magenta. In the course 
of 1921, gradually realizing a programme of expansion in accordance 
TOth the needs of the co-operative movement, district offices were formed 
at Turin, Padua and Rome, as well as branch offices at Como, Cremona, 
and \"arese and an agency at Salerno, while preparations w'ere made for 
opening an office at Catania, this centre for organization in Sicily finall}* 
taking shape at the beginning of the year. 

This development was the more appreciated as the Bank, retaining 
its principle of granting credit only to societies which are ^ ell managed 
and are technica% well equipped, has so organized its new offices that they 
will be able to inspect, supervize and assist the societies to wliich advances 
are made, and the security of the loans will accordingly be the sound work¬ 
ing of the societies themselves rather than ordinary guarantees. 

We now' come to the actual figures. The cash account of the Institute 
shows receipts auounting to 535,620,313 liras and an expenditure of 
533,203,601 liras, with a balance at the end of the 3"ear of 2,416,711 liras; 
the bills discounted amounted to 200,909,886 liras, while the bills redis¬ 
counted or paid amounted to 187,985,1.90 liras, and by adding to the balance 
(12,924,395 liras) 39,810,838 liras being the value oi bills in circulation, 
there was on the 31 December 1921 a credit of 72,734,754 liras in tmpaid 
bills, as compared with 32,654,722 liras on 31 December 1920, The ad¬ 
vances to co-operative societies, as shown up to that date, reached the 


following amounts: 

to co-operative societies for pioduction and labour . 48,039,010 liras 

to agricultural co-operative societies.11,317,792 » 

to distributive co-operative societies.10,919,490 » 

70,296,292 liras 

plus discounts to trading bodies.. . . . 2,438,461 » 
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There were besides bills to the value of 44,623,792 liras entrusted the 
Bank for collection, while the current account showed 421,186,422 liras 
of lodgements and 409,214,264 liras of withdrawals. A considerable in¬ 
crease as compared with the previous year occurred in regard to the cur¬ 
rent account with other banks which closed with a credit of 4,855,211 liras 
and a debit of 23,651,637 Hras, due to the general increase in business. 

A circumstance especially significant of the confidence reposed in the 
Institute may be mentioned, namely the business in savings deposits; there 
were deposits amounting to 38,959,641 liras, while the withdrawals amount¬ 
ed to 24,561,498 liras, leaving a balance at the end of year of 14,398,143 
liras, in comparison with 2,968,023 liras on 31 December 1920. 

The total business done (incomings and outgoings) was 1,976,197,018 
liras. 

The gross profits of the year reached the sum of 6,527,924 liras, as com¬ 
pared with 2,801,696 liras in the previous year. 

Against these must be placed the expenses, which amounted to 6,518,879 
liras including the sum of 493,505 liras for the office of technical and legal 
assistance to co-operative societies. 

Certain figures are especially interesting. The outstanding loans to 
the co-operative societies, amounting as it has been seen to 70,000,000 
liras, are made up partly of loans granted in 1920 and renewed in the 
subsequent year, partly of new loans. The new loans granted in 1921 
amounted to 42,067,607 liras, of which 32,116,225 Hras were granted to 
co-operative sodties for labour, 5,806,094 Hras to co-operative agricultural 
sodeties, 3,315,288 Hras to co-operative divStributive sodeties and 830,000 
Hras to agricultural sodeties of various kinds. 

As regards co-operation for labour, loans amounting to 25,000,000 
Hras were secured by the assignment of orders to pay issued by pubUc bodies, 
and as regards agricultural co-operation, loans amounting to 3,770,000 
Hras were secured by the light to levy distress on farm-stock and on 
ungathered fruit. Other important loans were also made, partly se¬ 
cured by the insurance poHcies of ex-service men assigned to co-operative 
vsodeties as an addition to their share capital (727,381 Hras) and partly 
secured on indemnities due for war lovsses and granted to co-operative 
labour sodeties in Venetia (9,972,800 Hras): such loans together with 
those predously mentioned mike up a total of 52,767,789 liras of new 
transactions carried out in 1921 with co-operative sodeties or their 
members. 

This vast mass of operations, each demanding special care and atten¬ 
tion, necessitated supervision on special lines and by a qualified staff. 
There was therefore set up for the purpose an Office of Central Inspection, 
where were kept an analysed schedule of the co-operative sodeties, a reg¬ 
ister of the insurances against risks held by them, in which the undertak¬ 
ings financed are entered with a note of their obKgations to the Bank, 
and a record of due dates for ever5rthing concerning the sodeties (balanc¬ 
ing of accounts, re-elections of management committees, falling due of 
insurance premiums, amortization of debts, granting of credits, etc.). The 
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work of this Inspectorate was devoted in 1921 to helping the societies to 
tide over the difficult post-war period. 

The report mentioned then discusses the influence of the Bank on the 
co-operative movement, indicating the more important problems that 
had to be dealt with during the 3"ear. 

After describing the measures adopted for the benefit of co-operative 
distributive societies, which felt more than any others the effects of the 
economic crisis, the report gives examples of Idle results achieved in the 
field of agricultural co-operation, particular!}" those due to the creation 
of occup}dng ownership of small holdings under the auspices of special 
co-operative societies “ for purchase and subdivision of land/* and also 
those due to the co-operative management of agricultural undertakings. 

A remarkable effort to assist co-operation in its development and con¬ 
solidation has thus been made in the two and a half years of the life of 
the Bank and the intention is that this shall be continued with the help 
of the societies themselves. Kow that the initial stage is passed these 
societies “ must accustom themselves to a more exact adjustment of the 
general conditions of the money market. They must proceed to make 
changes, and to detail plans for the future. Good-will must be aroused 
and dormant energy rendered effective, so that the sacrifices of the past 
nia}" not be in vain, while the fruits of experience mav be realized. 

G. C. 


NORWAY. 

THE NORSE PEASANTS’ FEDERATION (NORSK EANDjMANSFORBUND) . - Kottd- 
SON (Nicolay H.): Aus der Geschichte der Bauembewegung Norwegens, in Griine 
IntetmUomUj Part 1-2, August September, Viemia, 1922. 

The European agricultural crisis, which began about 1880 as a result 
of transoceanic competition, was the determining cause which led to the 
formation in Norway of a large national organization among the peasants. 
On 6 February 1896 there was formed the Norsk Landmamiorhund to 
unite the agriculturists in the common task of guarding their economic and 
social interests, of securing the ’prosperity of agriculture and of ensuring 
that the authorities W"ould give it the necessar}’ protection. The great 
majorit}" of members of the Federation, at the present time numbering 
70,000, are peasants. As regards political parties, the Federation did not 
originally fonn a separate political organization, but relied for support on 
existing parties. In 1910 it was decided to put up for election only candi¬ 
dates connected with the Federation. On the occasion of the political eleo 
tions of 1921 the Federation obtained for the first time 17 seats out of the 
150 Parliamentary representatives. The programme of the Federation 
includes not only the elevation of the agricultural classes, but also the 
equitable treatment of all classes for the general good of the country. 
The work so far accomplished by the Peasants* Federation gives good 
promise for the future. M. T. 
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FINLAND. 


THE CONVERSION OF TENANT FARMERS INTO OCCUPYING OWNERS - Elfviko 
(D r. Oesten): Die Bodenfrage in. Fitmland* In the Archw fur Innere Kotonisaiion, 
Vol, XIV, Part 9-11. Berlin, June to August 1922. 

From the most remote times the s3rstem of tenancy was practized in 
Finland by a population destitute of capital, as a means of acquiring land 
for cultivation. In the greater number of cases this form of colonization 
was carried out as follows : The cultivator obtained from the landowner 
permission to build in a place agreed on a dwelling house for himself, making 
use of the material from the woodland belonging to the owner, and in the 
same way to erect the out-buildings necessarj’’ to the working of the farm ; 
he was also given permission to break up the land and to cultivate it 
either as arable land or as pasture to the extent of his ability. In the first 
few years the cultivator usuallj’ had no obligation to pay anything : after¬ 
wards the rent was paid by the method of doing work for a certain number 
of days fixed by agreement l^etvi^een the parties, to which there were added 
in some cases pajuiients in kind, of wool, eggs, fruit, etc. Only very oc¬ 
casionally was a money leut paid. 

After the rise in the price of wood, the owners no longer found it suit¬ 
ed them to keep tenants on their laud, and by degrees they resumed pos¬ 
session of the farms and incorporated in their own lands the more fertile 
plots. In this way the number of tenants, according to the returns, de¬ 
creased in the period from 1901 to 1912 by almost 10,000. 

In 1909 the Parliament passed a new law on tenancy by which tenants 
whose economic and social position was inferior to that of the owners could 
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in certain cases secure defence in a court of law against the daims advanced 
by these latter. In 1914 a Commission was formed for the purpose of 
finding a solution to the problem of the conversion of small tenancies 
into small independent holdings. The outbreak of the War delayed the 
prosecution of this enquir}^ and the question was only settled on 15 October 
1918 when a law was passed with the object of rendering the rented farms 
independent property. 

On the basis of this law both the landowner and the tenant have 
the right to suggest, at an3^ time during the period of tenancy, the sale 
of the rented farm. The area of the saleable land is limited to the area 
up to this time worked by the tenant, but it cannot exceed twenty hectares 
and for the plots of agricultural or industrial labourers two hectares. 

The sale price is fixed on the basis of pre-war prices. Since the price 
of land has gone up considerabh’ in the inter\^al and money has depreciated, 
the tenants can purchase their farms at a relative^ low price. In some 
cases the tenants have had recourse to State aid for the pa3mient of the 
sum of money required for the purchase. The State has thereupon on the 
request of the tenant paid the purchase price to the owner in State bonds 
and has granted to the tenant a loan of corresponding amount repayable 
by instalments. 

The above mentioned law, which was completed in igig by a special 
administrative Decree has brought about the sale of rented farms all over , 
the country without any serious opposition The reform was to be carried 
through within a few ^nears. . M. T. 


FRAKCB. 

EXCOURAGERIENT OF RETURN TO THE EAND. — Mcret r>u 17 octobrd 1932, INS- 

TITtTAKT DAI^lS CHEQUE DfiPARTElVIENT COaCTfe DiU RETOUR A L.V TERRE. Jownal Ofi" 

ciel, 19 October 1923. 

A Decree of 17 October 1922 creates in each department, under the 
chairmanship of the prefect and under the authority of the Minister of 
Agriculture, a Return to the Land Committee nominated by order issued 
by the Minister of Agriculture and consisting of 22 members, of whom ten 
are nominated by the Minister on the proposal of the prefect and ten are 
elected by the agricultural societies of the department: the two other 
members are the Chief Inspector of Agriadture of the region and the Di¬ 
rector of Agricultural Services of the Department. 

This Committee is formed with the object of issuing or encouraging 
the issue of the necessary propaganda on the return to the land, of assist¬ 
ing farmers and agricultural labourers to find land they can cultivate 
or posts they can fill. It gets into touch with the public Labour Ex¬ 
changes and Emplo3rment Bureaux, wherever they exist. It gives support 
when required to farm-workers, male and female: spreads a knowledge of 
the laws as to thrift, social insurance and the acquisition of land. Finally by 
seconding the efforts ofthe public offices for erecting cheap dwelling houses, 
it engages in the work of ensuring convenient and healthy accomoda- 
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tion for the families of farm hands. In a general way, it encourages all 
public and private initiatives that can help to bring about the return to 
the land, and the well-being of the rural classes. 

M. B. 


GEEIMANY. 


THE PREVALENCE OP TENANT FARMING IN GERMANY AND STATE INTERVEN¬ 
TION FOR ITS REGULATION. — Seiff : Neuregelimg der Pachtschutzordming vom 
Q Juni i920.Intiie DeutscJien Landwirtschaftsiats, 41st ycai Berlin, 1921 — 

Schiele (Martin), Member of the Reicbstag: Das neue Pachtschutzgesetz. In the 
Deutsche 7ageseeitung, Nos 175, 176,177 Berlin, 10, ii, 13, August 1922. -- Sk 4 Lweit 
(Prof. Doctor Augustin): Das Pachtproblem. In the: Bonner Agrarpohtische UtUej- 
suchungen. Part I, Bonn and Leipzig, 1922 

The prevalence of tenancy as the form of land holding varies very 
much in different parts of Germany. For the most part the decisive factor 
in respect to this was the manner in which the changes in the former sys¬ 
tem of land holding had come about. Where, as almost everywhere in 
Germany, the peasants, on the dissolution of the previously existing feud¬ 
al ties, became landowners, there is little tenancy especially among the 
occupiers of small or medium-sized farms. Where on the other hand the 
landed proprietor has succeeded in modifying the former relations with 
the new dependents in accordance with the requirements of the landlord 
classes, the tenancy s^'stem is still in force at the present time. But as 
a rule occupying ownership is the usual form of tenure, whether the num¬ 
ber of the farms or the total of their area is considered. 

According to the most recent census, that of 1907, there were in exist¬ 
ence nearl3" a million farms (to be exact 985,899), consisting exclusively 
of rented land ; the extent of these was equivalent to 6.8 per cent, of the 
whole area utilized for agriculture. About 900,000 of these farms, that is 
to say nine tenths, belonged to the smallest group of farms of less than two 
hectares in extent, 50,000 to the class of farms from two to five hectares, 
and about 40,000 to the class of farms from five to ten hectarevS. If in 
this latter class account is also taken of farms where half the land is rented, 
the number rises to iog,ooo. Again in the class of large farms tenancy 
was of considerable importance ; of the .23,156 farms of an extent greater 
than 100 hectares, 5,156 consisted exclusively of rented lands and 1,005 
were more than half rented lands. The leasing of large farms is prevalent 
in the Eastern provinces of Prussia, where there is a preponderance of large 
estates, and even more so in Southern and Western Germany, where land- 
owners took up farming onlj^ to a very limited extent. Thus for example 
the large rented farms represent 47.5 per cent, of the area of agricultural 
land in Hanover, and as much as 77.1 per cent, in the district of the Neck- 
ar (Wurttemberg), thus considerably exceeding the average for the whole 
of Germanj’^ whicb is for farms of more than 100 hectares 20.5 per cent. 

The fact of the marked prevalence of the system of tenancy in certain 
localities, taken in conjunction with the continual depreciation of the cur¬ 
rency, more and more pronounced in the post-war years, has induced the 
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Government to intervene in the drawing up of agreements, a matter in 
which hitherto the parties had been left free, and to put a stop to the notices 
to quit that were being given by landowners all over Germany. By a 
vote of the National Assembly", the Government was invited on 19 July 
1919 to issue without delay a decree b}’ which : i. it should be impossible 
to take awaj^ land held in tenancy, and particularlj" small holdings so held 
from the tenant without serious cause ; 2. if such resumption of the land 
by the owner had already taken place without any serious cause, the pre¬ 
vious state of affairs should be restored : 3 the rents should be so regulat¬ 
ed as to make excessive claims impossible. A Decree expressly safeguarding 
tenancies was issued on 9 June 1920 {RcichspacJitschidznrdftun^) which 
was to remain in force till 30 Ma^’' 1922 and was then extended bv a I^aw 
of 29 June 1922 to 30 Septembei 1924. 

On the basis of these measures, the higher pio\incial authonties are 
authorized to institute in all areas under their administration or in 
an3’' pait of them Tenancy Conciliation Committees {Pcchfeinit^utisis- 
amier). These Committees are composed of a magistrate who is chairman, 
and of an equal number of landlords and tenants as members. In the 
nomination oi the tenants regard must be had to the small, medium-sized 
and large holdings separately. The Conciliation Committee must in the 
first place endeavour to promote an agreement between -the two parties 
concerned: if it does not succed in so doing, then it pronounces itself. The 
substance of the agreement or of the judgment has contractual force for 
the parties, as though they had arrived at sucn an agreement by the ordi¬ 
nary direct means. The agreements and the judgments can be immediately 
put into force. 

The powers of inter\’^ention possessed by the Tenanc}" Conciliation 
Ccmmittees varj" according to the size of the fanns. For those that are 
less than ten hectares, the courts can nile: i. that the notice to quit 
is not valid and that the aareements in respect of which notice has been 
given shall be extended for a maximum period of two ^^ears : 2. that agree¬ 
ments expiring without notice shall be extended for a maximum period 
of tw^j ^’ears: 3. that the agreements shall be dissolved before the due 
date. For fanns of any other size, the courts can make a fresh ruling as 
to charges that do not appear ju>stified in view of the altered circumstances. 

The putting into force of these general ivies, which have validity 
for the whole Reich, is delegated to the separate federal governments. 

M. T. 
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BULGARIA. 

ARRARIA 2 < REFORM — DvskvlOFP (Di Raiko), Mimsler: Bcwctsiiinde zum (Jeseta 
tar den Arbeitslaud-Besitz in Bulgarien In tlie Jahrhmh der Bo lemetorm, Part. 3, 
Berlin, i August igaa — Hartwich (Dr Carl) • Bulgansches Gezetz fiber das Zuldssige 
Arbeitsgrundeigentiun la Out Archn fuf Itmeie Kolomsation, Part 9-10 Berlin June 
to August, 1923 

The characteristic feature of agrarian reform in Bulgaria does not so 
much lie in the expropriation of large estates, which is only of secondary 
importance as in the creation of a more equal distribution between medium 
sized and small holdings. This reform has as its legal basis the Law of 
5 May 1921 (i), which contains the following fundamental promsions: 

The right to property in land is limited to an area of 30 hectares per 
family, when the soil is cultivated directly by the owner. If the owner 
does not cultivate the land himself, he cannot own more than four hect¬ 
ares for himself and more than ten altogether with the family (Article 2). 
The land occupied in excess of these limits is declared >State property and 
constitutes the Reserve for land for the workers {Tmdowa posemeha 
sdhstwennost) (Ait. 3), This Reserve is intended for assigning land: i. to 
landless cultivators who are cultivatinsr other people's land: 2. to small 
hccup3ring owners who have insufficient land or who liave no dwelling 
oouse on their land ; 3, to agricultural specialists who have not enough 
land at their disposal; 4. to agricultural co-operative societies, for the 
establishment of model farms or for the organization of agriculture 1 industry; 
5. to agricultural labourers who do not possess land, but have showm that 
they are capable of being active owners of holdings. These must be less 
than twenty years of age and married or the support of their family (Art. 9). 
The lands which are assigned out of this Reserve must be put into order 
and should if possible be complete from an agricultural point of view (Art. 
38 and 39). Owners in whose lands are included small lots belonging to 
other persons may apply for these to be exchanged for others of equal val¬ 
ue (Art. 41). If land thus assigned remains uncultivated for a period of 
three years and also if it is not afterwards ctiltivated with sufficient care, 
it is t^en from its new owners and returned to the Reserve, the money 
paid being refunded (Art. 16). The persons to whom lands are assigned 

(i) This law was mentioned, while it was still before the I<egislature, in the issue of 
April Z922 of the XtvUmcUional Remew of Agricultural Economics 
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in virtue of this law cannot for twent3’' 3"ears after the assignment alienate 
either their own land or that assigned to them except in isLXom of the 
Reserve (Art. 15). 

The owners of expropriated lands are paid for on the basis of the aver¬ 
age market price in the period 1905-1915, with deduction of the following 
percentages: 


Hectares escpropiJated Percentage 

From 10 to 30.10 

> 30 ‘ 50.20 

50 )» 100.30 

» 100 > 200.40 

Over 200 50 


The percentage indicated is paid to the management of the Reserve. 

The expropriated owners receive pa3n3ient fiom the Agricultural Bank 
of Bulgaria in mortgage bonds bearing six per cent, interest (Art. 53). The 
new owner receives the land at coft price plus a 20 per cent, supplement 
which goes to the Reserve, but the price per hectare must not be less than 
1000 lei plus the 20 per cent. As security for the payment of the amount 
incurred over the transfer of the expropriated land, a mortgage for thirty 
^’ears at eight per cent, is registered against the new owner in favour of 
the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria (Art. 46). Bulgarian agriculturists 
returning to Bulgaria from other countries receive a mortgage loan for 
fifty years, and the first payment only falls due after three years from the 
date of gaining possession (Art. 56). 

The agrarian reform, radical as it is for the most part, may neverthe¬ 
less be carried out without serious diflSicult3" owing to the preponderance 
in the country of a peasant cultivator population. M. T. 

GERMAFIY. 

THE FOURTH NATIONAL HOME COEONIZATION CONFERENCE. - Atchi'’' fur In- 
nue KolonisaUon, Part 9-11, Berlin, Jxmc to August 192 j 

The Fouith National Home Colonization Conference {Rekhssied'- 
lungskonferenz) was called by the Minister of Labour of the Reich on the 
in\itation of Prussia, and was held at Frankfort-on-Oder on i and 2 June 
1922. There were present the delegates of all the Federal States. The 
question was discussed of the taxes on increments of value in respect to 
the home colonization undertakings of public utility, taxes which, for the 
said undertakings, are shortly to be regulated by provisions made by the 
Ministry of Labour. 

It was generally recognized that colonizing enterprises should be de¬ 
voted, even more than before, to the assistance of workers on the land, 
so as to eliminate the causes of the rural exodus. In addition to the 
steps already taken of setting aside for the construction of dwelling 
houses for farm labourers 200,000,000 marks from the fund for assistance 
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to the tmemployed, and of setting aside 100,000,000 marks for providing 
work for farm labourers who have lost their employment in consequence 
of the division of large estates, it was especially recommended that steps 
should be taken to promote the raising of the status of the labourer 
by means of home colonization on a tenancy basis and in suitable cases 
by making use of the system of tenancy along with the right of purchase. 
It was held that the hindrances to colonization occasioned by the advance 
in prices, especially in the market price of building materials, could not 
be overcome except to a limited extent by the introduction of an economical 
system of building, and that in this direction it is difficult to look forward 
to any fundamental improvement until there is a return to a more stable 
condition of the currency. M. T. 


POI/AND. 

THE RESUETS OF THE AGRARIAN REFORIM. - Rcvut mem^iielU tie f^iaMique, pub- 
li^ed by the Central Statistical Office of the Polish Republic. Warsaw, Vol. V, Part 
7, year 1922. 

The agrarian reform has been put into force by the action of several 
laws. Fundamental principles were first laid down by the I^aw of 15 July 
1919: the Law of 15 July 1920 regulated their execution : another of 6 
Jul3^ 1920 organized Land Offices : finally the Law of 17 December 1920 
made free grants of a certain quantity of land to di‘*charged i-oldier?. 

Lauds intended for agriculture must be di\dded into lots and distrib¬ 
uted among the cultivators. Various classes of land are used with this 
object; those which belonged to members of the former reigning families 
lands in mortmain after arrangement with the Hoh* See ; lands acquired 
during the War by usurious methods and those that belong to person? who 
habitiiallj’ speculate in land; in the last place lands acquired by private 
persons hy means of an exj^ropriation and in return for an indenmity. 
The present owners of estates have tlie right to keep a part of the lands 
belonging to them, in a proportion corresixnuling to a farm of average size, 
of from 60 to 180 hectares according to the di''’trict. Lands divided into 
lots are granted b^" preference to agricultural labourers who in consequence 
of the parcelling out of the large estates are left without work; to the 
cultivators of farms too small to supplj" the needs of a peasant family; 
to discharged soldiers, and finally to individuals who do not own land 
and have not up to now been occupied in agriculture but are capable of 
farm-work. The canymg out of the agrarian reform is entrusted to the 
District Land Offices. Before proceeding to expropriation, the competent 
Office gives notice to the owner concerned who, within a period of thiriy 
day^, has the right to give up his lands voluntarily against payment of 
compensation calculated according to the rules in force on the subject 
of forced expropriation. In the event of expropriation, the compensation 
i? fixed by special committees, which take as the basis of evaluation half 
the current market price. Buildings on the farm, put up since i August 
1914, ate expropriated on the basis of their value when first built. Im- 
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provements carried out since the same date, as well as the cost of culti¬ 
vation, of fertilizers and of seeds are calculated separately taking into 
account their value at the time the improvement was made. I/ive stock 
is not subject to expropriation. The payment of the compeasation can 
take place immediately, with reservation of the claims of third parties, 
or by graduated payments, increased by the corresponding interest. 
The parcelling out of rural lands is effected by the district land officers, 
who prepare the schemes and fix the price at which the parcels are grant¬ 
ed, taking into account the value of the land on the basis of the compensa¬ 
tion for expropriation as well as the value of the buildings and other im¬ 
provements. If the grantees are disabled ex-service men or former sol¬ 
diers who are without resources, the State will grant them a long term 
loan, by means of a fund built up by a levy on the expropriation com¬ 
pensations. The lots granted to private persons cannot be alienated nor 
subdi^nded, even in the event of decease, so long as they are not free 
of the mortgage guaranteeing the purchase price, and in any case before 
the expiration of 25 years dating from the formation of the plots. 

In actual practice the State had only bought up, by i January 1922, 
25 private estates of 7,148 hectares in extent and the parcelling out of four 
of these, amounting to an area of 818 hectares, had been undertaken 
in 1921, but the number and extent of the properties parcelled out, 
whether by Tand Offices or by authorized private institutions or persons, 
is considerable. Over the whole of Poland, a>s a matter of fact, 1,679 
estates, of a total area of 263,902 hectares, have been parcelled out. 
Out of these totals, 482 estates (i. e. 28.7 per cent.), of an area of 
108,040 hectares {38.3 per cent.) have been parcelled out by the Tand 
Offices ; 492 (29,3 per cent.), of an area of 108,063 hectares (42.8 per cent.) 
have been parcelled out by authorized institutions; 705 (42 per cent.) 
of an area of 47,799 hectares (18.9 per cent.) by private persons. 

Out of 600 estates, of a total area of 111,526 hectares, 6,785 separate 
farms have been made, comprising 68,463 hectares ; 9,229 additions to 
farms, comprising 29,844 hectares ; 1,105 holdings for artisans, workmen 
and employees amounting to 978 hectares; also in special colonies, with 
1,429 hectares; 10,812 hectares liave been reserved for undertakings of 
pubUc utility. 

The new owners include 583 former .soldiers and disabled ex-service 
men, 1,280 former agricultural labourers attached to the farms, 386 former 
farmers, 3,941 lanffiess ^asants, 7,810 peasants who had an insufficient 
extent of land before, 964 whose land had been previously inadequate 
for their needs, and 162 with no agricultural experience: in other words, 
out of 100 new owners, one may reckon that 3.9 per cent, are former 
soldiers and disabled ex-service men, 8.5 are former farm-labourers, 2.6 
former farmers, 26 per cent, landless peasants, 51.6 per cent, peasants 
whose land had previously been inadequate for their needs, 6.4 per cent, 
of peasants formerly possessing sufficient land, and one per cent, with 
no previous experience of agriculture. 
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Ill the Eastern territories (departments of Novogrodsk, of Bialy^tok, 
of Pole^ia and of Vilh3Tiia), the State has tmdeitaken in virtue of the Eaw 
of 17 December 1920 important operations of military colonization. It 
has acquired the ownership of 389,018 hectares, of which 90,351 belonged 
to the State or were Crown appanages, 16,854 belonged to the Church, 
82,614 “*^0 private persons of Polish nationality, 197 , 3^9 foreigners and 
1,880 to other classes of proprietors, and out of these lands it has already 
set aside 98,470 hectares for the scheme tor military colonization (36,169 
hectares in individual holdings, 53,203 hectares in collective holdings and 
9,098 hectares in workmen's colonies), 7,058 hectare^^ for public institu¬ 
tions and 47,371 hectares for the purpose of putting into execution the 
agrarian reform. 

In chort much work involving radical changes has been accomplished 
by the Dand OlB&ces in the former kingdom of Poland: the doing away 
with rights of usage and of feudal dues, the consolidation of holdings, 
the distribution of lands held in common (pasturage, forests), etc. The 
foUowing figures show the extent of the work in progress : 
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PORTUGAL. 

MEASURES FOR BRIN'GIXG XTXDER CULTIVATION UNCULTIVATED LAND 
CAPABLE OF BEING FARMED, — Decrbto N*. 7933, PROMOvnsfDO o aprovbi- 
TAaacNTO DE BAIJMOS E DE wcuLTOS. Dtdiw do Goviifio, Series I, No 255. Lisbon, 16 
December 1921. 

By the Decree No. 7,933, dated 10 December 1921, the Portuguese 
Government has adopted sundry measures, intended to bring under culti¬ 
vation lands capable of remunerative cultivalion, which at present Ke 
waste and unused, for the most part in the hands of private persons. 
These measures relate to: 

{d) rural common lands under the administration of municipal coun 
dls or parish cou n cil s , the use of which is enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of the surrounding district, accordh^ to traditional local custom; 
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(b) rural lands which aie not as a matter of fact utilized by the in¬ 
habitants of the locality though they have the right of doing so; 

(c) uncultivated land, whether public or private, which is cultivable 
but has not been cultivated, nor broken up, nor utilized in any way over 
a period of se\en years. 

Common Lands, — The I/aw first defines more exactly what is meant 
by common rights, stating that it consists in rights of pasturage, ol 
planting or maintaining woods from which firewood or building material 
or wood for carpentry may be obtained by the inhabitants of the locality, 
or rights of utilizing the land in any way foi which it is fit, provided always 
that this use does not cany with it the appropriation of any part of the 
land, or is incompatible with the common advantage of the inhabitants. 

The law in <piestion provides that common lands which are regarded 
as being more than are necessary for the purposes of such utilization and 
are adaptable to cultivation ma3’ be granted, provided they are not devoted 
to afforestation, in eniph3i:eusis by the municipal councils to all the 
inhabitants who make application for it, such lands being divided into as 
many plots as there are families of inhabitants. 

The plots are then drawn for b^’' those who take them, and in the 
case of any householder not wishing to participate, or of his refusal to 
take up the land on the conditions laid down, the plot which would have 
fallen to him passes into the category of unassigned land and becomes the 
property of the municii)al councils. 

The emphyteusis agreements will be made on condition that the grant¬ 
ees work and make use of the land within a maximum limit of two years, 
counting from the date of the agreement, and that they become members 
of some undertaking, company or co-operative society legally constituted, 
which is formed with the object of culthii^ing or otherwise utilizing 
in accordance with the decree an extent of land of which these plots form 
part. 

Further the law grants to any indmdual, company or co-operative 
society legally constituted the powder to rent any of these plots, so given in 
emphyteusis to the inhabitants of the district, provided that a year has 
not elapsed since the emph}i:eusis agreement, or, ii* it has elapsed, then pro¬ 
vided that the holder in emphyteusis has not taken in hand the cultiva¬ 
tion of the land nor the erection of au^^ building. 

The land applied for must not be less than 100 hectares, except in 
the case in which the belt including these lands and the uncultivated lands 
is not of that extent; moreover, no private property must be included in 
the lands applied for. 

The application for this concession, in addition to the customary form¬ 
ulae, nmsi contain a statement of the numl>er of the plots desired by 
the applicant, the names of the holders in emphyteusis, and the amount 
of the annual rent offered for each plot. 

On receiving the application, the council is to call together all the 
householders to whom the plots beh»ng by right, ghring the utmost publicity 
to the meeting, whether by notices in the local papers or by placards on the 
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doors of the municipal buildings, parish churches, or elementary- schools, 
in the district in which the said lands are situated. 

On the basis of an undemtanding between the holders in emphy’teusis 
and the would-be tenants as to the amount of the rent, the lease is to be 
drawn up. If such an agreement is not possible between the applicants 
and all or some of the holders, the rent is to fixed by three arbitrators, and 
finally, if the rent offered by the applicant is not accepted by a certain num¬ 
ber of the householders, arbitration must in this case also be resorted to, 
the arbitrators being chosen by agreement from among the inhabitants 
themselves, or if an agreement cannot be come to, by the chairman of the 
executive committee. The two parties must keep to the rent fixed by the 
arbitration, and if the lease is being signed within three days of the arbitra¬ 
tion, the holders in emphyteusis who refuse to sign lose the claim to the 
emphyteusis, and the ownership of their plots reverts to the municipal coun¬ 
cils, while, if it is the applicants who refuse to sign, a fine of ten per cent, 
of the proposed rental of the lands is imposed on them and is paid to the 
municipal councils. Bodies renting such lands, granted in emphyrteusis 
to the inhabitants, are under an obligation to employ the services of these 
same inhabitants for the agricultural work undertaken by them, giving 
them the preference over all other cultivators. 

The leases are dmwn up for a term of not less than 30 years, and the 
rents must be paid on 30 September of each year, and are subject to an 
increase of 25 per cent, after the firvSt ten years and of 50 per cent, after 
20 years. 

The holders in emphyteusis who obstnict or impede in any way the free 
working of the plots or lands leased, lose their claim to this increase: as 
also those who cause damage to plants or sown lands, etc., lose the claim 
to the rent, which falls instead to the municipal councils, who employ the 
money in the way^ pro\dded by the law. 

K organizations or undertakings should desire to gain possession of 
these lands by cession or participation, they must state on the application 
presented to the municipal council, the basis of the contract, and at the 
meeting called as mentioned above, the chairman of the committee will 
endeavour to bring about an arrangement between the parties concerned, 
in respect to the said cession or participation, and when such an understand¬ 
ing is not possible an agreement to rent the lands may be made in the 
manner laid down by the Decree. 

Rural Lantfs over which Common Rights do not Exist or are not Exercized. 
— In respect to land left uncultivated and abandoned, or lands of the 
right to use which the inhabitants of the locality have not availed them¬ 
selves, the law provides that they are to be regarded as the proi)erty of the 
respective municipal councils which, in order to utilize them for the purpose 
intended by the law, shall sell them to whatsoever individual, coiporate 
body, undertaking, company or co-operative society legally constituted 
may apply for them, undertaking to cultivate them and to render them 
immediately productive. 

The sale of the said lands shall be held by public auction by the muni- 
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cipal councils taking as a basis of price one of the plans submitted by the 
applicants for bringing these lands under cultivation, or of a x>art of these 
when they constitute a complete whole. When, however, the municipal coun¬ 
cils do not come to a decision within three days from the submitting of the 
proposal above mentioned to carry out the sale, the lands pass to the State, 
which, acting through the Agricultural Development Committee [Junta 
de Fomenio Agricola) can sell it, lease it or grant it in emphyteusis, according 
to the provisions of Article 8 of Decree No. 6,963 dated 23 September 
1920 (i). 

The sums realized by the municipal councils from the sale or the grant 
in emphyteusis of the lands, as wen as the rents received, are to be imme¬ 
diately paid into the General Deposit Bank, remaining at the disposal of 
the councils. These can devote such sums to the building of schools, of 
fountains, of roads, etc., in localities in which the inhabitants have had the 
enjoyment of the right of use over the lands in question, retaining five per 
cent, of the sums, as reimbursement for the expenses incurred in the organ¬ 
ization of the cadastral survey in each commune. 

The Ivaw also lays down special regulations for the cultivation or util¬ 
ization of some part of the lands in question, for which an individual, cor¬ 
porate body, or co-operative society legally constituted can make appli¬ 
cation. 

Rural lands of whatever kind, granted in emphyteusis previously to 
the law, whether by municipal or parish councils, and land already consti¬ 
tuting a private estate in virtue of an agreement duly signed or of prescrip¬ 
tive right or legal ownership, are to continue to be utilized and occupied 
on the same conditions. 

Marking out and Division of Uncultivated Lands, — The Law lays 
down special provisions as regards the organization of the cadastral survey 
of uncultivated lands, whether they are common lands or not, with a view 
to marking them out and dividing them. 

In this survey there must be shown, for aU uncultivated land, its situa¬ 
tion, the locality the inliabitants of which enjoy common rights over 
it, the number of the inhabitants, the boundaries, the approximate average 
length and breadth, the number of lands under cultivation, etc. It should 
besides be shown if in the land ov'’er which common rights are exercized 
there is any part not essential to such use and ca^mble of cultivation, a 
statement being made as to the most suitable type of cultivation. There 
must finally be a return made of the area of land suitable for afforestation. 
When the cadastral survey is made it is to be sent to the ^linistry 01 
Agrictilture by the respective councils, accompanied by statements as to 
the value of the lands, as to the possibility of utilizing them and in what 
way, and as to the most practicable scheme for reconciling the various 

(i) Article 8 of Decree No. 6,962 gives power to the Agricultural Development Com¬ 
mittee to acquire, by purchase or otherwise, any laud rural or urban and to sell it, lease 
it, or grant it in emphyteusis, devoting the proceeds of the sale to the Agricultural De¬ 
velopment Fund {Fondo de Fomenio Agncola), 
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interests and avoiding disputes. It is the business of the Government 
to communicate to the municipal councils through the medium of the 
Ministry of Agriculture any corrections to be made in the survey, or on the 
other hand its approval, and to nominate a committee to proceed in each 
commune to the marking out and division ot the said lands. 

All the expenses incurred in regard to this will be paid through the 
Llinistry of Agriculture out of the Fondo de Fomento Agricola which 
will in its turn be reimbursed by means of the sums that rest It from the 
sale of the lands, paid to the General Deposit Bank. 

If thereupon any undertaking, company or co-operative society' leg¬ 
ally constituted, should purpose to buy uncultivated lands, the marking 
out of which has not yet been carried out peiidim? the nomination of the 
appropriate committee, it is open to them to make application to the Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture, and to request it to proceed without delay to the said 
nomination, which will hive the precedence over all other nominations, 
on the understanding that the works are begun within a fortnight after 
the nomination. Besides the documents proving their legal existence, 
their financial position and liabilities, the said undertakings should 
indicate the area and situation of the uncultivated lands which they wish 
to purchase, as well as the way in which they intend to utilize it. When 
the said* lands are not of any^ great extent, or where an agreement as to 
the immediate bringing of it under cultivation is possible between the 
municipal councils, the inhabitants and the interested persons, the Law 
lays down that the intervention of the committee should be dispensed 
with and that the marking out and division may be done by the respective 
municipalities subject to the approval of the Government. 

Cultivation of All Vncnltivaie^i Laitds Capable of being Brought under 
Tillage. — The I^w deals lastly with all those lands, whether public, pri¬ 
vate or communal, remaining untihed, which can be adapted to the growing 
of cereals or to afforestation, and it is laid down that such lands must be 
utilized in one or the other way within avS short a time as possible. Por 
this purpose the Law regards as untilled all lands which have not been cul¬ 
tivated or broken up within the last seven years nor in any way utilized 
whether for public or other purposes. 

A survey taken for the purpose classifies these lands under three cate¬ 
gories: public, communal and private, with hirther indications similar 
to those given in the case of other lands. 

f organization of the Survey oj the Lands in Question. — A spei ial commit¬ 
tee will be nominated by the Government in each district to organize tbe 
survey of the>se lands. This committee will receive assistance in its work 
from the Treast^^ Department and from the Financial >Sections of the di¬ 
stricts and municipalities, from the Forestry Depaitmcnt, from the muni¬ 
cipal councils, from the parish committees and from all other administrative 
bodies able to furnish any information which it may require. 

On the survey being organized, any undertaking, company or co-oper¬ 
ative society wishing either to purchase or to rent the said lands for a 
period of more than thirty years but not exceeding forty years or to hold 
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it in eiiipli3i:en&i'i ot as a grant or in participation mnst apply to the Co\ - 
ernmenl in the ca'^o of public nntilled lands and to the iimnicipal council 
in the case of untilled communal lands 

The area of the lands that are to be brcmc^ht under culth^ation by these 
ho<ht^ ma^’ not bo less than loo hectaies, except uhen the extent of the 
unlillecl part falls shr.rt of tlii^ This total of lOO hectares nill not 

include an^'' piivate land that may happen to c(»me tvithin the area, but it 
aia3" be made up by untilled lands of another Idnd 

All moneys received undei the terms of agieenients made with the 
municipal councils are paid to the General Deposit Bank, from wliich 
the Agricultural Development Committee may recoup itself to the amount 
of the expenses paid out of its funds f< r the oiganization of the survey ot 
the lands of this kind. The lemainder ^ill be at the disposal of the muni¬ 
cipal councils, who con devote it at choice to works of public utility, etc 
Wlien on}' such business undertaking or co-opeiati\'e society has 
made application to cultivate oi utilize untilled lands belonging t(‘ piivate 
individuals and not less than loo hectares in extent, and the owners 
or holders have refused to sell it, to grant it in enph3deusis, to let it on a 
long lease, to give it up ♦)r to hold it jointly with the said undertakings 
such o\vners or holders ^dll be obliged to cultivate the lands themselves 
within the term of one year, dating from the application made by the said 
bodies, uho will give notice of this to the Agricultural Developement Com¬ 
mittee 

If at the expiiy of a year tlie lands have not yet been brought under 
cultivation, the said undertaking or co-operative societies may lequire 
the Agricultural Development Committee to order the sale of them by 
auction 

The price offered by these bodies per hectare shall serve as the basis 
of the sale and will form the reseive price. 

The proceeds of the sale will be paid into the General Deposit Bank 
and the Committee will draw* on it for the amount of the expenses incurred: 
the remainder will be at the dispersal of the previous owner or holder, 
whether in emph^deusis oi otherwise. 

For ten 3"ears, dating from the publication of the decree in question, 
all the lands tailing under terms of the decree are or will become the pro- 
pert}’’ of persons or bodies having the intention of cultivating oi utilizing 
it in Some wa}", in relation to the decree issued, such lands remaining 
exempt from land tax. In the same way there are exempt from pa3mient 
of business taxes for fifteen years all persons or bodies, alread}’- consti¬ 
tuted or to be constituted for one of the puri>oses above indicated. Ftii- 
ther the first contracts for sale, emphyteusis and tenanc}' are exempt from 
registration and stamp tax. The rents of land granted in emph3rteusis are 
I)aid in three instalments as soon as half the lots adjudged have been 
worked or submitted to some kind of tillage. 

The importation of implements and machinery required for tillage i< 
also exempt from duty, as also of what is required ior the working of machin¬ 
ery for the manufacture of aitificial manures, if the machinery is n« t 
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made In Poitugal The also grants tree transport on the State rail- 
\^a3S tor all machines, agncultural implements, ll've stock, etc 

’ (jrants in ^id Made by the State — With the obiect ot givmg sub^^idie 
and all necessary asbistance to the intense e and speedy cultivation of t-i 
lands in question, the Law gives powei to the AgiiculturalDevelopemei^ 
Committee to contract loans guaranteed by the State and b> itsovvn mcon 
ings It further declares apphcable to the said lands all the e'^emptioni 
guarantees and subventions, granted up to the present b^ laws and decree 
in fa\oui of national agriculture 

Power is granted to the Slate and to mumcipal councils to tak 
pa it lii the busmess undeitakings rcfcned to bv the decree, as share 
holder or in some other capacity more conducive to their interes 
and to banks and insurance companies to earmark their leserves for ti 
purchase of lands (f the nature indicated 

The cereals produced on these lands will not be subject, mthe contract* 
signed b3 the growers, to any restiiction as to return, or free transport (i 
of any other kind 

The Law further e'^ends all the advantages above mentioned to a 
those bodies that have received from councils grants of tenancies, or wl 
may be in possession ot untiUed lands of an^ kind ^hate\ei, pro'vided th 
the^ make apphcation for it within three months of the pubhcation of th 
decree and conform to the arrangen ents there prescribed 

Lands haMng no clam' to these advantages aie such as while bang 
cultivated in accordance with the cuirent decree and having a system of 
rotation of ciops may be keeping some portions fallow for a penod longer 
than three veais 

The La'w fuither provides that persons, companies or co-operative 
S(jcieties which have acquired under one or other of the presciibed forms 
ruial untiHed lands aie undei the obligation of setting on foot ailtivation 
and management of the lands adjudged to them, within three months dating 
from the day of adjudication , of cultivating and managing five pel cent 
of the area of the land in the first yedi, ten per cent m the second >ear, 
25 per cent in the third vear, and 30 per cent in the fourth and fifth 
year and to have culti’vated, at the end of eight years, all the lands fit 
for cultivation and utilization 

Infringements of the above regulations will be pum<»hed by fines that 
will go the iigncultural Development Fund 

It IS finally laid down that, if after eight years from the adjudication 
the lands have not been completely cultivated, they will be contadered as 
forfeit and will pass mto the ownership of the Agnoiltural Development 
CJomimttee without any claim to comp^sation for improvements EJ F 
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BRAZIL 


THE ECONOmC ORGANIZAilON OF AGRICUETURE. 

OFXICIVE SOURCES 
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i I I 

NS V OX >1 \PKl 1 M \D A AO Co^ C RLSSO AIlVI IRO EM SU A SI SsAO ORDIN ARI \D\8»IlGlS 
I VTT R\ FM 1 $ DF JT LHO I9 I PEIO DR -VRIHUR DV SUVA Bl RNARDIS PRpQEDLNTTl 
DU I STVDO DI Minas <>ir\ls Bello Hoiizonte 1921 
Mi nsaglm dirigida ao Concrbsso Efgislaiivo pilo Dr eai tano MlTmioz da Rocha, 
PRFSlDLmi DO LsIADO \0 INslAEI AR SF A 2» Si SSAO DA 3 s* EFGISDATURA FsTADO 
DU Parana CmitAba i Fcbitiay 1021 

AIfNSAGEM APKJ sLNTADA a \sSI MBLEAllGlbLAnVA, LM *} Db Si PILMBRO DI I92I, AO iNb 
1 AIXAR SI A 3 * SI SbAO «. RDIN ARI A D A Et-GlSI ATUR A PFLO CORONLL Dr JObE JC AQUIM 

Peri ira lyOBC, Pri sidt nif do I stado Fstado di Si Rf ipf \Tacaiu Imprensa oflicial, 
1921 

Pi RAssi (lomaso) I a ton\cn/iont 1 I i\oro cd (.inii»nuioiic hi 1 Itiha trd il Bnsik Coin 
missinab t^neicilt dtlt Kmis^ruionc Rumn 19 m 
sim5i s IOPFS (Dr Ildcfunbt)) I conomical Notes on Bra/J issued the Buieau of Infoima 
tion (Pouith 1 tlitiin) Ministiy ol \j?ri<-ultiiit, Industry and Commerce Rio efe Jancirr 

lO**! 

EA MISSIOM IIALIANA AI BRASHI I All UPUOUAY RFTAZIONI PRI SI ^ TAD A AI <tOVERN<» 
DAIL AMRASCIArORF STRAORDINARIO, DFPUTAiO \ IJO EDCIAM RoUll, Cflba EditllCL 
It Allan 1 I uo 

INrAiJEiFCiMr'iro di Immk ramis Ex roplus no Brash Bahttm d Vim^htio das Rdi 
qo ^L\UiiO}t%'S^o Riodt Januio,DeetinKi i)3i 
Cosi OF r AND IN Brazh MimsliA of ^sHculturc, ln<lustiv and Commeict Buieau of infor 
mation, 1931 

^WOPSlf DO RFUNSRAMFNTO R1 \LI 7 AD 0 IM 1 Dl SFPTI MBRO DF 1920 POPTTI DO 
BstAbH* Ministeno cU Agncultuia, Industii a t Conimcreio Directona Geral de Tsia 
tistiCA Rio dc Januio, 1922 * 

DeCRETON I0IQ5 m 6 MAR 90 DE 1913 APPROVA O NOVO RlGULAMBNTO DE TBJftRAS DrVO 

iDiASDA UNiio Ministetioda ^gneottura, Indubtna e Conanercio Ribdt Janeaso, tgi$ 
DecRPTO N DB 15 DB SEPTEMBRO de 1990 CkiA O iNSltnjXO BH>M>GIl6dDBDBPBZA 

\0RICGM, P APPROVA 0 RESPI CJPIVG REGtJEANOfWrTO 
J)ECRFT0 25r 1471 1 m 1 Bp KAR^O OP 1921 X>1 NOVO RPGOE 46 $E»VZ60 DP iKDtW- 

IRIA PaSIOBH 
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Dkcre'io X I ;7S(>, i>E Dr Aerie de i<)2I D 4 nov\ Orgisizicao X CommsAo Coxsue- 

1IV\ P\RV (> PMtTDO Dir^ X'^'-.UMPTOS COS’crRNIMt'S U)S SlGX RO^ CO^'■lR\ 0*1 AllI- 

DFME-i :?o TR\l>VLnO 

RE-^U-MO D\S Dl‘iPOSigGl S RLGrL\^IE^"TVRE‘^ REFEREN’TEs \Oi SERViqiO'i DE Im:MIGRV(;lIo NO 

Br\sil UircctoHii tit) Scrvicu tU Povoamento Rio de Jancno, loio. 

I>TFORrFN-isuL r^woRo I^EGOE F REGOL\ME^^TO. Tradii/iouc ddravv I, Ricci Dcparla- 
mcuto Kstatlual du Trahalho (Sec^ao de luforraacoes) S Paulo, loit). 

IN'STRUC^ES REGFL \M1:NT \RES PAR,\ A PrOPVG\ND\ E0RG\2fl^0 DE SVNDICLXTO^ Pro- 
Fl-i-^IOX\E^ E SOCIEDVDES COOPERVTIVVS \PPROVlD^«i PEL\ PORTVRtV DR 27 DE AGOMO 

DE If)20 Miui'^tciio da Aj?iictUturo, luduslria e Comiuticio SupciiiiUndcuc v r’o 
AlKisteCiUiiuito Rio dc Janeiro, n)2o 

Acitis OtriCIVF‘i NV AD^nXIsTR\(?AO DO SNR DR iLDErON'iO SiMODS I,OPES, MlNIbTRO D\ 
AGRU^rLiLRA, l*aDUsTRi\ E CoMiMEROio Miiiisttiio tla Av»iicixltunt, liidustiifi ePom¬ 
mel ut) Rif) de Janeiio. i()2i 
Diauu Est^irtn^i Pnidos do Biasil. Rio dc Janciio 

BoltUm do Mintsieno da 4 ittvUttra, Imhadiia t (nmnuido, Rio de Janeiro 
Bokiim lit AiiricnUuiit Sccretana da Agricultuia, Commeicioo < )I*ia& Publicasdo Ksta<ln de 
Sao Panlo. S. Paulo 

Boletim do DePmtamcnto I'stadual do 7 tahallio Secrctaria<la Ajcricultiim, Commercio o Obras 
Publicas do Estado de S&o Paulo S, Paulo 

BoleUni da Direcioiia dr Indmhta e Commcrcw Secrctaria da Agricultura, Commercio e Obras 
3 ?ublicas do Kstado de SSo Paulo. S Paulo 

OraER SOURCIiS : 

ANDR.VDE (Oflilon, dcj : O credito agricola Btastl Asincolay Xo lo, Rio de Jaueiio, October 
iqaa 

BtiNCO (Francesco) • II pacse dcU’arvenire. Milano, Mondadori, 1923 
Bonardelli (EugenioJ : lya fazenda ** La Tubnita ColomaJc, Xos. 7 and 8. Rome, 15 and 
32 February 1919. 

De Alencar (Patricio) ; A colonisa^ao do Norte por immigranics curopeus. Brazil Frrro- 
Cartil, No 266. Rio de Janeiro, 16 August 1922. 

De Campos (Deodecio) : O algodao no Brasil e a Conferencia mundial algcKloeiia dc Nova- 
Orlcans, Rome, 1022 

De Castro (Rangel): Bresil (Cent ans de vie iml6peadanteK La Revue dc Oeiicve, No. 38. Oi- 
nevra, October 1922. 

De FiGTT:mREO (Dr. Alvaro) : Manual dos advogados, lazeudeirob, agricultores e criadores 
do Brasil. S. Paulo, Soc. An. Editors ** Divraria Magalh&es”, 1920. 

De Sarasdy R^poso (C. A ): Theoria e pratica de coopcra(,af>. Da coopem^fto cm getal e 
especialmentc do Brasil. Rio de Janeiro, Imprenaa Nacional, i()i2. 

De Toledo (Demetiio): I,c Bresil de nos jours et Pavenirdn Bicsil Rcime de VAnUrique La- 
iine^ No f). Paris, September 1922. 

Gobbvto (Dr. Celeste): A cooperacSo na Agricultura, espedalmcnte no Rio Crraude do 
Sul. Report presented to the ^rd. National Agricultural and Stockbreediug Congr^ 
held a Rio de Janeiro in September X922, Reprinted trom the Correto do Pm 
Porto Alegre. Porto Alegre, 1932. 

Grossi (Prof Dott. Vincenzo): Storia della colonizaazioue curopea al Brasilc e della emagra- 
zionc Italians iiello State di S, Paulo, Milan, Albiighi-Segati, 1914. 

Dedent (Armando): D’organisation agricole au Bresil Anvers, I^porte et Dosse, iqi ^ 
l4 »OYD Roefb (E.) : The State of PamnS, Brazil. Its Past, Present and Future Growth. Biitisli 
Chamber of Commerce of Sfio Paulo and Southern Brazil, 1931. 

IfUZZATTO (Gino): DoStato e remigtazionein Brasile. Problewi Ifaliani^ No Rome, 15 March 

1922. 
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M\G \RiNos Torres Filho (Dr Arthur E ) : HI desanollo de Id auricullura La \aci 6 ti (Supple¬ 
ment tor the First Centenary of the Tuilepemlence of the United States ot Brazil). 
Buenos Aires, ; September nj22 

Marc<^>:dds ddSouzv (T Oscar) : O EsUdo de S 5 ."> Paulo physico, politico, economico l ad- 
miiiistrativo S Paulo, E'stabelecimento Grapliicu Universal, IQ15. 

Pe VRSE (Amo S ) : Brazilian Cotton Manchester, Taylor Garnett Fvans, 1022 

Pestan V (Paulo) * Dcr Staat Sao Paulo lllustnc/te Zcifunz, No 4076 Tyeipsic, 15 June 1922. 

Peviani (Filippo): Duemihoni di italianiin Biasile Rome, Sasi, 1922 

PiCHOT (Olivier) Ee Bresil. L'l^cnnomisfe Franran^ Nos. 51, 52, 51- ot 1921 and Nos. i, 2, 4 

of 1922. Pans. 

PORTO (Hannibal): Possibilida<les economicas do Brasil. Socie<lade Nacional de Aspricultura- 
Rio de Janeiro, 1921. 

Porto (Hannibal): O Brasil Economico en i92<'j 1921 Actuaqao da sua deleqa^So na quinta 
exposivao intemacioual de borraclia e outros pro<luctos tropicacs, re*ilisada em I^radres 
em iunho de 1021 Rio de Janeiro, Typ do Annuario do Brasil, 1022 

\VniT\KER (Dr. Jose Mariai : OrqanisaciAn baucaria del Brasd. La yacidn (vSupplement tor 
the First Centenarv of the Independence of the United States of Brazil). Buenos Aires, 
7 September 1922 

Eo St\to di S P\oe<» :^el quvdriennio di S Ecc. il Dorr Altixc) Ar\ntes 1915-1920. 
Biblioteca di propaijanda de ** Ea Colonia **. S Paulo, 1920. 

As Cooperativa.s Agricolvs no Rio <tR\nde do Sttl. A Gazefa da Uolsa^ No. 159 Rio de Ja¬ 
neiro 7novembie 1921. 

■Ifinales da Socicdadc Rural Btas^leira S. Paulo. 

Brashl Agiicola Rio dc Janeiro 

Lc Brest/. Paris 

L*E/af de Sdo Paulo. Brussels 

A Fazenda Moderm, ore^aii ot the ** Instituto Agricola Brasileiio ** Rio de Janeiro. 

.4 Gazeta da Bolsa. Rio de Janeiro. 

A Lavoufo, Bulletin of the ** Sociedade Nacional de ARricnltura Rio de Janeiro. 

Rn'isla da Sociedade Rural Brastlcira S. Paulo. 

Rlvuc de VAintiique Latwe, Paris. 

La Rivista Coloniale. S. Paulo. 

La fnhuna Colomalc, Rome. 


§ I. COEONIZATION- 

Ip a i)revious article on the economic and ai^ricultural developmeiit 
of Brazil (ij we saw how that country, by reason of the fertility of its 
soil, of the extent of its forests, of its incalculable mineral wealth and of 
its waterfall capable of producing inexhau'^tible motive power foxindustr}", 
agriculture and transport, offers the most varied possibilitiCwS of develop¬ 
ment iv all fields .f activity. At the conclusion of that article we afSirmed 
that Brazil was well on the way to a brilliant economic future, which it 
will reach the more readily if it has at its disposal the labour necessary 
for the development of its immense resources (2). The Federal Govern- 

(1) InterwUional Review of AgricuUueal Economics, Janttaxy-Februaiy xgat. 

(2) The papulation of Brazil, according to the recent Census, was 30^635,605 on 1 8ep« 
tember 1920, as cotnpoied with x7,318,556 in 190a, i4,333>9*5 in 1890, and 10,112,061 
!a 1872. The area of Brazil is 8,497440 SifUare ^opDoetres. 
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ment is well aware ot this and in order to facilitate as much as possible the 
development of those resources it has sought to bring its legislation more 
and more into conformity with the principles and methods of modern na¬ 
tions, has granted ample facilities to undertaldngs for the exi^loitation oi 
the natural wealth of the country", both agricultural and mineral, has given 
everj" possible facility to the msitors and students who have come from 
all parts of the world, and has carried out a liberal policy with a mew 
to populating and colonizing the country (i). a result of thi«? policy 
almost all the countries which have a surplus populadonnow direct their 
emigration with increasini? intensity to the various States of Brazil, so that 
while the total number of immigrants between 1908 and 1919 only amounted 
to 1,015,873, in the two 3"ears 1919 and 1920 it amounted to 3,370,275. 

In regard to the immigration and colonization policy under the Re¬ 
public three periods may be noted. The first of these is the period betw’een 
the beginning of the new regime and the promulgation of the Federal Con¬ 
stitution, that is from 15 November 1889 to 24 February 1891; the second 
period is from the latter date to 24 December 1894, when a law was voted 
whereby all the sendees relating to this important branch of public adminis¬ 
tration were transferred to the separate vStates; the third period begin^^ 
with the Decree of 19 April 1907, No. 6,455, which again assigned to the 
Federal Goveninient the direction of the services of immigration and col¬ 
onization, though allowing to continue those which had been established 
in the meantime by the various States. 

The most interesting promsions of this Decree, which lays down and 
explains the policy of the Federal Government in this matter, are those 
relating to the foundation of colonies or \illages for the families of agri¬ 
culturists who come to settle in the country. 

The colony or nucleus of colonization — we reproduce the precise 
definition given b3’ the Decree ~ is a group of paicels, measured and di¬ 
vided with dearly indicated boundaries, of selected lauds which are fertile 
and suitable for agriculture ot grazing, are salubrious and have abundance 

(i) The etnixient BraziHan juris., Dr. Xavier da. Silveira, mitiug of the “rights and ad¬ 
vantages which the constitutiou and laws of Brazil guarantee to foreigners, ” remarks that 
they are exceedia^y Uberai. “ No country has extended to foreigucis more fully or luorv 
effectively the personal guarantees which are so lavishly couferred ujiou its own citizens 
As long as he retains his original nationality, the foreigner in Brazil enjoys every iwrivilege ex¬ 
cept the excercize of political rights; as soon as he i& naturalized and has resided in Brazil 
for the prescribed period he is Invested with all those rights, with the sole exa‘plion that he 
remains ineligible for the Presidency or Vice-Presidency of the Republic. Moreover foreigners, 
even when they are not naturalized, can publidy and freely perform any worship or profess 
any religion, whether they join together for that purpose or not, and may acquire any properly, 
if, according to the provisions of the ordinary law, they have the right of meeting and of as¬ 
sociation. They enjoy the rights of the free expression of thought, of representation before 
the public authorities, of denouncing abuse of authority, of prosecuting guilty persons, of 
entering and leaving the national territory in time of peace with their own possessions when 
and how it may suit them; and all the other rights without exception, which the constitution 
tecogoizes to BtazQians. Ail persons, Brazilians and foreigners, are equal before the law and 
no one can be compelled to do or not to do anything, except in ncxxmSance with the law 
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t .f water for the ^"arious needs of the population. Each parcel must contain 
a sufficient area fully to employ the settler acquiring it, and must be serv'ed 
by roads which allow of ready and easj* transport, and must be in a favour¬ 
able position suitable for the settlement of immigrants as owners. The 
Decree itself lays down that those localities are to be prefened for the found¬ 
ation of colonies which combine the following conditions : (a) a suitable 
altitude and land adapted to general cultivation ; (/) a situation adjoining 
tir close to railw’ays, or rivers on which there is a ser^dce of steamboats, 
and near centres of population in which the owners of the lots of land can 
find a profitable market for the produce of their labour ; (c) abundance of 
limning water for the domestic use of the occupants of the lots, for water¬ 
ing stock, for irrigation and for agriailtural and industrial purposes , 
(d) configuration and soil which allow of the application of mechanical 
agricultural processes ; (e) existence of forests, on the spot or in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, which favourably influence the climatic conditions and the pro- 
ductmty of the region and ensure to the colonies a supply of wood for build¬ 
ing and for other purposes and the necessar3" fuel; (/) sufficient area 
for the enlargement of the colony, so that the direct discendants of the 
first immigrants settled in it, the members of their families or persons of 
their acquaintance who have not 5"et come to the country, if sent for to 
settle in the colony, may become owners of knd in the colony itself or 
in its immediate neighbourhood. 

If the position and the importance of the colony require the formation 
of an administrative centre, a sufficient area must be reserved for that pur- 
^lose iu the flattest part of the district, provided always that it enjoys the 
necessary" conditions of salubrity. 

In each colony lots are also reserved for the construction of public 
buildings and for purposes of general interest. 

The lots are classified as rural and urban (i). Rural lots are those 
intended for agriculture or stockbreeding. They are usually of an area 
not exceeding 25 hectares if the colony stands beside or near a railway or 
a rh’er on which there is a service of steamboats, but in other cases the lot^ 
may be as much as 50 hectares in area. Ordiuaril}’- in each rural lot a house 
is constructed as a residence for the immigrant and his family and is after¬ 
wards sold to the immigrant at cost price. There are, however, lots on 
which there are no houses for those iimnigrants who may wish to build them 
on their own account. In such cases a temporary dwelling is provided for 
the settler and his family. 

The rural lots, averaging 25 hectares in area, are sold at prices varying 
from 8 to 30 mlreis (2) the hectare ; the settler must pay the price at once 
if he is a bachelor, but the payment is deferred if he has a family. In the 
former case he is given a definite title to the land; in the second case, a 
provisional title which will be converted into a definite title as soon as 
the payment of the purchase price has been completed. The payment 

(1) XJxtoan lota aw thcwe ia the administrative centre of the colony, intended to form the 
ftttiwe town or village. 

(2) The paper mikH$ is equal to iM francs at par. 
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is made by irstalnients covering a period of fi\^e to eight years, the first 
instalment being pa^^able in the third 3*ear. 

Other facilities are granted to the newly-arrived iinmigrants. Thej^ 
are allowed to travel without charge to the colony ; they are given food for 
some da\"s, work is found for them, either for wages or in the form of small 
contracts, in the construction of roads or in other services "in the colony 
for a period of six to eight months, the work being so distributed that eaclj 
head of a faniilj" may do abort 15 days' labour each month and earn there- 
1 y enough to maintain his family until the first harvest * they are given 
medicines gratuitously during the first year and gratuitous medical attend¬ 
ance during all the period preceding the emancipation " of the colony (i), 
they are supplied gratuitously with the principal implements required for 
their work, and seeds and seedlings are periodically distributed to them. 

Stores of food and other necessities are kept in the colonies and there 
are also schools for elementary agricultural instruction, experimental plots 
directed by agricultural experts who advise the immigrants in the choice of 
the crops which they can most profitably cultivate and of the methods of 
cultivation to adopt, as well as a postal service and a medical service and a 
iisi)ensary. 

Provision is also made for the organization of shows and fairs of agri¬ 
cultural and industrial products, with prizes for those who most distinguish 
themselves or in any wa3’^ display their superiority over others. 

IVIany flourishing nuclei of colonization have been organized by 
the Federal Government on the lines described with a view to making them 
model villages, small centres of activity for the up-to-date practice of agri¬ 
culture in the districts adjoining the lines of communication. 

The States, too, particularly the southern States, which enjoj'' a tem¬ 
perate climate, have established and continue to establish ''nuclei of colo¬ 
nization " on their own account, with or without the aid of the Union. 

From the important Message presented to Congress in July 1921 by 
the President of the State of S. Paulo, His Excellency Dr. Washington Utds 
Pereira de Souza, it appears that in 1920 there were in that State seven 
" nuclei of colonization " not yet " emancipated, " with an area of 49,169 
hectares, of which 17,257 were cultivated. The produce of these colonies 
in 1920 was valued at 5,844,687 milreis, and consisted principally of rice, 
maize, beans, coffee and potatoes. And it may here be mentioned that by 
the Law of 4 December 1915, No. 1,481, premiums were instituted for the 
settlers who obtained the largest and best production of cereals in the years 
1916 to 1918. 

The aggregate population of the seven colonies amounted to 16,641 
inhabitants (11,006 Brazilian and 5,635 foreigners) thus classified; 
rural population, 12,675; urban population, 3,654; suburban popula¬ 
tion, 312. 

The rural properties were valued at 2,546,640 milreis and the urban 

(i) The csolpflay is dedared tlie Oovemtnent to he " emancipated ” as soon as there la 
no feiramr necesdty to gi're special aid to the immigtanta settled in it. 
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properties at 2,243,180 milreis. In the seven colonies there are 39 schools. 
At the end of the 3'ear to which the ^Massage relates the colonies of Coude 
Pamahyba, Nova Veneza, ^Vlartinho Prado Junior, No\"a Europa and Nova 
i Odessa were “ emancipated ” (i). 

In the State of Rio Grande do Sul, as might be expected from its flour- 
i^^hing condition, there has been a constant development of nuclei of 
colonization ”, Almost all the settlers have paid for their lots of land, thus 
becoming independent owners ; there is not a family which has not its own 
house and its own stock. Wheat and maize, beans, potatoes, rice, lucerne, 
nnes and sugar-cane are often found cultivated in the same lot. This 
variety of products ensures to the settler an almost fixed annual return. 
The sanitary" conditions are good, thanks to the mild climate and to the 
situation of the colonies on hiUs and table lands. 

In Parand there are the following federal colonies : Vera Guarany, 
Itapara, Jesuino Marcondes, Ivahy, Tayo, Cruz Llachado, Senador Correia, 
Apucarana. They number about 20.000 inhabitants. Some have already 
been “ emancipated ”, 

The State encourages colonization by giving facilities to settlers to 
acquire lands assigned for the purpose by the Federal Government or from 
private undertakings, or by assisting the communes to give such facili¬ 
ties, or by itself acquiring land to grant to settlers, I^aw No. 1,642 of 
1916 fixes the conditions upon which lands may be granted to private 
persons; in accordance with the terms of this law i,ioo ooo hectares have 
already been distributed, which will allow of the settlement of at least 20,000 
families. 

The State of Minas Geraes, endowed as it is with large areas of exceed 
ingly fertile land in which the most varied forms of cultivation can be pro¬ 
fitably carried on, oflers a very wide field for colonization and the Govern¬ 
ment has devoted considerable sums to this purpose. The area intended 
for agricultural colonies is divided into lots each approximately 25 hectares 
in extent. The price of the lots is fixed in advance, according to the local¬ 
ity, on the basis of the value of the lands and of the improvements carried 
out ou them (clearing, sowing, building of the house). The settler is expect¬ 
ed to pay the price by means of ammal payments, in kind or in money, 
equal to 20 per cent, of the total production of the year. As soon as he 
is settled on the lot, the settler receives the provisional title which guar¬ 
antees him the possession of it on condition that he carries out the duties 
prescribed by the regulations of the agricultural colony. When the price 
has been fully paid he receives the definite title which confers upon him the 

(i) Reoeiitly a law has been passed in tliis State (No. 1,844, dated 27 Deoember 1921) 
wliich permits the alienation of the nacultivated public lands. The Government is anthoiized 
to malee free grants to dtizensof the State or to foreigners domiciled thex^ of 5oohectaxea 
of ctxltivable land or 4,000 heciaxes of pasture land or 50 hectares of land in the neighbottxhbod 
of towns. Lands necessary for the national defence, or for the oonaervatiaa of the spotings, 
rivets, fiora and fauna of the oofuntry are exce3;H:ed hrom sale. Xhe of the grant are 

at the cost of the grantee. In regard to this matter see the Boletim 4o 
do Trdbalho,*‘!ii(», 40 and 41* Raulo, 3rd and 4th fltttarfcera of ig^r. 
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Ownership ot the lot with all the iinpro\'enientb which have been made 
upon it. It was stated in the Message addressed to the State Congress on 
14 July 1920 by the President of the State, Dr. *\rthur da Silva Beriiardes, 
that there were at that date 22 “ miclei of colonization in the State, of 
which 14 were emancipated ; the 22 colonies had a population of about 
35,000 inhabitants and the produce of the agriculture and stockbreeding 
carried on in them was valued at 10,178,218 milreis. The colony of In- 
confidentes has developed wonderfull3' and is in perfect working order. 
Other agricultural colonies are being formed. 

Recent and complete figures relating to the “ nuclei of colonization ” 
are not obtainable ; even for the States in which colonization is most active 
the statistics are incom^olete. The following information relating to 1920 
is taken from the Message of the President of the Republic presented in 
1921, on the occasion of the opening session of the nth Legislature. 

In the 3"€ar 1920 the population of the “ nuclei of colonization ” was 
41,722. The number of rural lots which had been sur^^eyed and marked 
out was 9,371 and the number of urban lots, 3,055. Of the rural lots 4,297 
had been completeh" paid for and 2,413 had been partially" paid for; of the 
urban lots 1,185 completeh’ paid for. The agricultural produce 

obtained bj’ the settlers amounted to 12,903,897 milreis and the value of 
other produce to 7,308,428 milreis, making a total of 20,212,325 milreis, 
as compared with 17,956,189 milreis in 1919 and 16,333,852 milreis in 
1918. 

The produce resulting from stockbreeding amounted to 7,955,941 mil¬ 
reis as compared with 6,770,050 milreis in 1919 and 5,639,795 milreis in 
191S. 

In 1920 the settlers paid to the public funds, for lots of land, houses, 
improvements and assistance of various kinds, the sum of 804,128 milreis 
as ordinary re\ enue and 1,283 milreis as extraordinary revenue, as compared 
with 621,819 milreis in 1919. The nonnal revenue of the colonies may be 
estiniiited at 300,000 milreis and it will be seen that this figure was exceeded 
by 304,128 milreis. In the 3^ears from 1918 to 1920 the ordinary and ex¬ 
traordinary revenue amounted altogether to 2,965,806 milreis. 

It is noteworth}’ that the Immigration Ofiice is steadily developing 
the work of colonization in the north of Brazil. The Oo\’emment of the 
State of Pernambuco has already assigned for this purpose the lands which 
formed the former agricultural centre of Agua-Preta and the States of Pa- 
rahyba and Bahia have placed at the disposal of the Ministry of Agriculture 
large areas which are now being examined by exj^erts. An interesting 
plan of colonizadou has been adopted by the State of Bahia (i; which, 
particularly ir the districts of Jequie, Maracds, Morro do Chapco and Ja- 
cobina, offers specially favourable possibilities of development. In other 
States of the North-west (Ceard, Rio Grande do Norte) the work of organ- 

(i) Rbiatosio apkesentado AO Exm. Sr. Dr. J, J. Srajbra, Oovernador do Estado, 
PBLO ING. Josfe Barbosa de Souza, Secreiario da Agricxiltora, Indurtria, Commercio, 
VlA^O B OBRAS PuBUCAS DO ESTADO DA BaHIA. AJSINO DE t()20. Bahio, 1031 . 
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izing “ nuclei of coloTiization ” on lands offered hy thCvState Go\"emments 
is being actively carried on (i). 

The formation of colonies certainly involves very considerable expend¬ 
iture, bt)th in the selection and marldng out of the districts to be assigned 
to the immigrants, in the preparation of the lands and in the organization 
of the various public services, but the Federal Government and the State 
Govemments willingly incur this expenditure, as the}" see in the colonies 
an effective means of promoting the rovoamcnto clo solo, that is to say, 
supnlpng the necessaiy’ factors for utilizing the inexhaustible fertih’ty 
those vast regions. 


§ 2. The FAZEXDAS 

Besides the “ nuclei of colonization, in which the immigrants, sup¬ 
ported by the aid furnished by the State, can make a position for themselves 
a'5 independent agricnlturists, the fazendas ”, which, as is well-known, 
are the institution most characteristic of Brazilian rural economy, give o 
large amount of eniplo^unent to kdy'ur. The fazendas ” are large agri¬ 
cultural undertakings, run on industrial lines, usually for the production of 
coffee, in which the technical eqtiinmentis the best passible imaginable 
to ensure the production of the crop to the fullest extent and in the most 
convenient wa}" ” ; there are others in which special crops are cultivated, 
such as sugar-cane and cotton, but those for the cultivation of coffee are 
the most numerous and the largest and furnish emplo^mient to by far the 
greatei' number of immigrants. It is of these, therefore, that we shall prin¬ 
cipally speak. 

Let us consider more closely this characteristic institution, what it 
is, what is the kind of work carried out on it and under what conditions 
the work is done. 

In the midst of the plantation rise the buildings of the fazenda, formed 
by the line of cottages of the workers, all uniform and in line, and by the 
grou|) of buildings including the house of the fazendeiro aud of his manager, 
the eiif^enJws, the vmda and the terrciro. 

The house of the fazendeiro has onl}- one story but it is raised above 
the level of the ground ; the roof projects beyond the extenia’ wall, so as 

(i \ The Slate of Tam possc'^ses a large area of “ assigned laiitls ** which it grants or sells 
in conformity with the laws relating to the public lands. These laws authorize the free 'grant 
to settlers, after a year's residence, of 25 hectares of land, already surveyed aud marked out, 
in the district served by the Bragjuioa Raihvay. In any district free gi-ants of 100 hectares 
of agricultural land may be made to persons who do not (Avn any land in the territory of the 
State. In the Ouayana region of the State of Par6, on the left bank of the River Amazon, 
lots of 100 hectares can be granted in like manner to any one who can show that he is in 
a position to cultivate it, and the provisional title is converted after two years into a definite 
title. The State also values lands aud sells them at prices varying according to their 
quality and situation. See : Frbitas Valle (Dr. Eurico) : El Estado del Pard, in la Nac 0 n , 
(Supplement for the First Centenary of the Tndependenoe of the United States of Brazil) 
Bnenos Aires, 7 September 1022. 
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to form a veranda, from which the planter can overlook a »reat part of 
the property. 

The workers' cottages, foniierl}* built of a variety of different mater¬ 
ials, are now usually all built of brickwork in accordance with sanitar\’ 
rules, which have been siDontaneonslj" adopted by the more enlightened 
iazendeiros ; thej’ usually have one door and two or three \rindows ; the 
upper part is so constructed as to give plenty of ventilation. In the larger 
fazendus the workers' quarters are generally 'well arranged. Behind the 
cottage is a strip of land on which the worker cultivates vegetables for hi^ 
family and raises a few head of stock. 

The etiqcnlios are the buildings in which the manipulation of the pro¬ 
duce takes place, that is the washing, the removal of the parchment and 
other operations to w^hich the coffee is subjected, or the cnishing of 
the sugar-cane. There are also workshops for various industries, notably 
those connected -with timber, which is furnished in huge quantities and 
in great variety by the immense forests. 

The Urreiro is the yard made of cement or earth for the washing and 
drying of the coffee. 

Other buildings are occupied by the venda, the central store in 
which can be acqmred food and other goods, and in some fazendas there 
is a church and a school. Sometimes, too, there are clubs or places for 
recreation. 

In the more important fazendas the buildings have the appearance of 
a village and therefore, besides the btdldings mentioned, there are found 
others for the accommodation of the varioUvS services required by the most 
progressive development of an agricultural and industrial centre, amongst 
these being the sanitary service. K notable example is the fazenda of 
Giiatapard (S. Paulo), which has a railway, schools, a church, a hospital, 
a restaurant, a cinematograph and many other conveniences ; in this 
fazenda ■thousands of workers are employed in the cultiv’^atioii of coffee, 
sugar, cotton and rice. 

The coffee and sugar w-hen thisy leave the fazenda have no need of 
further manipulation and are carried directly to the market on large carts. 

The coffee and sugar plantations have been made on soil fonnerly 
covered bj" the virgin forest: the rich vegetation was converted into a maas 
of ashes and charcoal which foniied the best preparation of the ground for 
the cafezah In the midst of the recently formed fazendas may still be seen 
the blackened trunks of huge trees. In the new coffee-growing districts, 
behind the dwellings of the workers extend the vast dense woods still 
untouched by the hand of man. 

In the colheita or gathering of the coffee crop aU the members of the 
worker's family are employed, including the boj’s, who are useftil in gather¬ 
ing the berries which the adults cannot reach. 

The berries are measured by alqueiras, a measure which varies some¬ 
what in different fazendas but generally contains 50 litres, 

Many operations follow the gathering of the crop ; the coffee beans are 
separated from the pulp and the outer env'elope, they are washed to re- 
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iiinve the mucilage, which still adheres to them, the3’' are dried and graded 
according to quality". Some of these operations are carried out in the 
le/reirn and vsome in the enoenhos in which the machines are usualh’ worked 
by steam power; some fazendas even have electric motors. 

In the uroduclion of sugar, which is mo'^t extensively cultivated in 
the vState of Pernambuco and is also largely cultivated in the Stares of 
Rto de Janeiro, vSergipe, Alagoas, Bahia, and Parah3"ba, agriculture and 
industry" are even more closeh’ asbociated than in the production of coffee 
as a large investment of capital is required for the machinery. In the 
State of S. Paulo, which is the leading State for coffee-growing, sugar-cane 
is not cultivated on a large scale, but it gives excellent results, and some 
far.aiLft{s are almost exclusively devoted to its cultivation. 

The I'lantatiors ordered with intelligent care, the immense yards, the 
stores and the workshops in which the machines are at work grading the 
produce, the stables and cowsheds kept with watchful aire. where the ani¬ 
mals are bred and flourish, ever3' thing is nsuall3^ regulated almost with a 
sense of external elegance '' (i), vso that the \nsitor realh" has the impres¬ 
sion that the organization of the fazenda has in some cases reached, after 
a long aiul laborious iwocess of transformation, a high degree of |>er- 
fection. 

.\s to the conditions of employnnent of the workers, it may be noted 
that their vrages are ficed on the basis of a \^earh’ agreement, which is 
sometimes merely verbal (^). Cieneralh” the worker in a coffee plantation, 
whicli is the t3’’pica] fazenda, receives today a wage which varies, according 
to the district, Ironi 100 to 150 or even 200 milreis per thoUvSand plant 
cultivated (cleaning the land, weeding and pruning the shrubs), together 
with between 600 and 3 oo reis for every alqneira (50 litres) of coffee berries 
gathered. He is also allowed, in almost all the plantations, to cultivate 
maize, beans and vegetables for his own benefit, either in a stri]) of land 
which, as we have seen, the faze^tdeiro assigns to him, or between the lines 
of coffee trees. 

The conditions of the workers in the large fazc^uias covering se\’eral 
thousands of acres and belonging to wealthy landowners are of course 
better than those of the workers on the small fazcfidas. However, there is 
a tendency at the present time to pa3” the workers better, in view of the 
great need of labour. Among the reasons which latterh’ have contributed 
appreciably to improve their condition 11103^ be noted the following : 
I. the increase which has taken i)lace in the price of coffee since igii, after 
ten 3'^ears of ver3^ low prices ; 2. the extension of coffee-cultivatiou, which 
has increased the demand for labour in proportion to the sttppty ; 3. the 
development since 1915 of the cultivation of subsidiar3'’ crops, such as 
maize, l^ans, cotton and rice, and of stockbreeding, a development whicli 

(i) EanoR^ONE AGRICOLA AL Brasile. Relaziouc cU una Commissione di studio italiautu 
Bologna, zgis. 

(a) Guida (Dr. tlcfo) : Iv’emigrazione italiaua pel Brasile. Realtye prospettive. Rome, Ti- 
pograSa dellc Curtietc Ceutrali, zgax. 
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marked a new era in the agriailtural hibtory of Brazil. Jt should be noted 
that the cultivation of subsidiar^’^ crops gave very large profits, especially 
in iQifi and 1917, irom which great advantage resulted to the workers, who 
had preriousl3" attempted to cultivate them,-but sporadically and with in- 
ditferent restdts. 

The public authorities, too, have taken steps to protect the agricultural 
labourers against possible abuses on the part of the fazemleiro^. Amongst 
the provisions made for this purpose we ma^’ mention two t3’t)ical law’s, 
that of 5 January’ 1904, No. 1,050, which gave to the workers, as security 
for the remuneration due to them, the right of distress on the cro]> of the 
vear in which they gave their labour, and the I/aw ol 27 December 1911, 
No. 1,290, which created in the State of S. Paulo the Paironaio a^ncoJa, 
an office which watches over the rights and interests of the workers. This 
office receives applications either direct^ from the parties concerned or 
from the consuls or other authorities or persons who interest themselves in 
them, makes the necessary inquiries, tries to bring about friendly settle¬ 
ments, or, if necessary", takes action before the courts, and conducts the 
cases gratuitously (i). 

B3" gradually im])ronng the working conditions offered and b3" carr3iag 
on an active propaganda to make betler known and appreciated the possi¬ 
bilities of advantageous emplo3mient in agticulture and ir other branches 
of economic activit}- the Government of Brazil has alwa3.’s sought to en¬ 
courage more and more the immigration of labour, ard to this end it has 
also ojiicluded special international agreements which are admirabh" 
adapted for regulating, on up to date principles, the great economic and 
social phenomenon of emigration. Of these agreements the labour treat3’' 
betw’een Italy and Brazil of 8 October 1921 is the most recent and the most 
striking example. It establishes e4uaUt3^ between Italian citizens and 
Brazilians in regard to compensation for accidents during labour; it recog¬ 
nizes the complete va]idit3" of individual and collective labour agreements 
concluded in Ital3' and pledges the two Governments to give e\’er3" facilit3^ 
for the making of understandings between Itah^ and the various States of 
Brazil with regard to the conditions of the workers. I he Federal Govern¬ 
ment also undertakes to watch over the obseivance of the labour agreements, 
to protect the inunigrants and to facilitate the organization of co-o**>erative 
societies for distribution, credil, production, latK)ur, thrift and mutual 
aid amongst the Italian labourers, as well as the work of the Italian socie¬ 
ties which ma3'’ be formed for the benefit of the immigrants. All the facil 

(£) Patrojuto a^ricoUi of S. Paiilo employe a certain numl^er of law3'L‘rs at its head 
office in the capital and more than a hundred pwinoforcs pubhajs in the interior of the State. 
In I9.JO applications were received from 423 workers who were heads of families, relating to 
734 workers of different nationalities and 68 fazcndciros. The Patronato lias been working 
since January igi 2 and its activity grows steadily as it becomes better known by the workers. 
Since its formation it has dealt with 4,277 disputes involving about 6,000 contos. It endeav- 
imrs, by preference, to bring about friendly settlements and in this way has produced excel¬ 
lent results; only rarely, when friendly negotiations break down, does it take legal pro- 
cce<lings. 
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ities granted to immigrants from other countries will be sjranted also to 
Italian immigrants. 

We may remark that this labour treaty, based o:. the principles indi¬ 
cated, regulates in a manner satisfactor3' alike to the Italian emigrants 
and to the em])lo3"ers <?f labour in Brazil, the economic relations bet^^een 
the two. countries, making it ];x)ssibl: for the Italian emigrants to assist 
in the development of that immense country and to derive very consider¬ 
able advantages from it. It is a result of the fuller recognition on the part 
of the governing classes in Brazil of the great value of the immigrants in 
furthering the present development and building up the future wealth of 
of the various v^tates of the great South American Confederation. 

§ 3. Ar,RICUETTTRAl, CREDIT. 

In examining the Presidential Messages for the States of Brazil in which 
agriculture and stockbreeding are most widely diffused and glancing through 
the principal Brazilian periodicals which deal with rural economy, it is easy 
to see how great an interest is ronsed in Brazil by the problem of agricultural 
credit. It is often the vsubject of lectures in which eminent economists 
explain the credit s3’stems which are in operation in Europe and the,se sys¬ 
tems are also studied by the Federal Government, which now realizes 
the urgent need of introdneing into Brazil a real banking oiganization cap¬ 
able of s^’stematically suppljung to agriculture the means of which it 
has need for its full development (i). Here and there, too. special schemes 
have been initiated. Thus the Government of the State of Rio Grande do 
Sul, one of the most prosperous of the States, has, amongst other projects, 
proposed the creation of a credit bank for agriculture and stockbreeding 
with a \dew to fostering the development of these two principal sources of 
the wealth of that State, The Government of the State of Pard, on the other 
hand, has recently authorized the creation of an agricultural credit bank, 
particularly for the purpose of granting loans for rubber plantations. 

But the State which is by far the most interesting in relation to agri¬ 
cultural credit institutions is that of S. Paulo, the most active of all the 
States in economic matters. In that State the Bank of Mortgage and Agri¬ 
cultural Credit, the "'economic banks" and the "popular credit banks ", 
all proride for placing at the disposal of agriculturists an<J manufacturers, 
at a moderate rate of interest, the funds which they require. 

The Bank of Mortgage and Agricultural Credit was established, in 
conformity with Laws No. 923, of 8 August 1904, and No, 1,160, of 29 De¬ 
cember 1908, by Decree No. 1,747, of. 17 January 1909, with the object of 
helping agriculture by supplying mori^ge and agricultural credit (for 
the acquisition of land, for discounting and rediscounting bills and " war- 

{t) The Federagdff RumI lio Braul has recently interested itself iu the problem of agricul¬ 
tural credit. At a meeting convened by it an imiX)rtant scheme was pul forward by one of the 
members, Senhor Jodo Gifloui. See : O credito agricoia na semanal da PEDRRAg&o RURAn 
DO Brasil, in A Gazeta da Rolsa^ Xo. 1$, Ri<j dc Janeiro, 10 April 1^)22. 
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rantb ”). Besides the initial capital, a larpje part of which was subscribed 
by the State, it obtained from the "economic banks from the Bank 
of Brazil and from the State Bank more chan ?oo,ooo contos to be devoted 
more particularly to long term mortgage credit operntions. 

The " economic banks regulated by the principles laid down in the 
Law of the Empire No. t,oi 3, dated 22 August i860, are bodies which collect 
popular savings and devote them to the payment of public expenses and 
therefore to objects of general interest (i). B3" Eaw No. 1,544, dated 30 
December 1916, their establishment was authorized in the principal towms 
of the vState of S. Paulo, and at the end of 1920 they numbered no fewer than 
92 and had deposits to the amount of 54,202,643 milreis. " These bodies 
bO runs the Presidential Message of His Excellency Dr. Altiiio Arantes pre¬ 
sented on 14 July 1917 to the Legislative Cou'^ress, ''will certainh’' form 
as the}" werejntended to do w"hen the}" were founded, an important factoi 
in the economic development of the Stale, and being a veritable school of 
economy and thrift will supply the means for the infensiiication of the Na¬ 
tional production Out of the funds collected by these bodies loans 
were, in fact granted tip to 31 December 1920, under the Law of 1916, 
to the large amount of 42,619,424 milreis (2). 

Lastly, there are m the more important towns the " popular credit 
banks co-operative societies with limited liability which supply to 
farmers and stockbreeders the means for the cultivation of the land and 
for the purchase of stock. By Law No. 1520-A, dated 2g December 1916, 
the Government was authorized to facilitate the formation of these 
hanks. 

The " economic banks and the " popular credit banks are therefore 
two organizations which are complementar}’’ to one another; the former 
collect the saiings of the people, which are often squandered in unproSt- 
able wa}"s, and the latter restore such savings to circulation in the form of 
guaranteed and productive investments. 

Speaking broadly, the aim in this State, as in European countries, i^ 
to solve the problem of agricultural credit on the lines of mutuality. In 
this connection, the President of the State thus expressed himself iu his 
Presidential Message of li Jtily IQ16 : Rural banka, formed by group.^ 
of agriculturists and bound to a central institution which inspects them 
and supplies to them the necessary funds for their regular working, arf 
of the greatest eficacy ir the diffusion of agricultural credit. Besides 
granting loans out of the funds at their disposal, the rural banks car col¬ 
lect the small sa\"ings realized in the towns of the interior, with the obliga- 

(i) In tlxe IHessage addressed to the legislative Congress by the President of the State ol 
S. Pdulo on 14 July 1917 it is stated that the Bank of Mortgage and Agricultural Credit, besides 
employing its own capital and the sums advanced to it by the State and by the Bank of Brazil 
fot the benefit of agriculture and industry, was also entrusted by I^aw Xo i ,54 4, of 30 Decembei 
1916, with the work of acting as a centre for the distribution of the funds collected by the 
" economic banks ” of the States mentioned above. 

{2) See the Message of the President of the State of S. Paulo, HisBxoellency Dr Washing¬ 
ton I#uis Pereira tie Souza to the legislative Congress (Session ot 14 July 1951). 
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tioi3 to put them in circulation again bj- employing them producti\"eh' 
for the benefit of agriculture and the local industries. This form ol mu¬ 
tuality . which is so flourishing elsewhere, it must be possible to introduce 
also into our State and the support and assistance of the public authoritiei- 
will certainly- not be withheld if the initiative is taken by- private persons 
or by- the classes interested 

It will be seen from these words how favourable an impression has been 
created in Brazil by’’ the results which have followed in Europe the appli¬ 
cation of the various sy-stems of agricultural credit and the profound convic¬ 
tion w-hich has been formed of the advantages which may- be derived from 
these sy-stems, if suitablyr adapted, even in new countries. 

But in regard to credit for agriculture there is one pro\-ision which 
exceeds all others in importance and efficacy- — that which was approved 
by’’ the Parliament towards the end of 1021 and by which was founded an 
Institution for the Permanent Defence of the National Production” (i) 
This pro\-ision, the result of the desire of the governing classes to stabilize 
the price of coffee which, forming as it does the principal item amongst 
the exports from Brazil, is the product on which largely- depends the econom 
io stability and prosi^erity of the country-. The inquiries made and the 
experience acquired had led to the conclusion th^t the ‘‘ defence of coffee ” 
must consist principally in regulating the supply-. The causes which 
rendered the supply- irregular were, on the one hand, the inequality of the 
crops, which vary by* two, three and even more millions of sacks from one 
year to another, and, on the other hand, the want of a banking organization 
capable of furnishing the means for holding the produce in anticipation of 
better prices and for providing storage for it. The new’’ Institution is 
intended to meet these needs. It is a corporate body- and is managed by 
a Board consisting of the Muister of Finance, the IVfinister of Agriculture 
and five members nominated by- the President of the Republic from 
amongst persons of recognized competence in agrictiltural, commercial and 
banking questions. The Board has at its ilisposal an organization which 
enables it rapidly to ol tain infonnation concerning all the markets and all 
the centres of production. At its meetings the Mnister of Finance acts 
as chairman ; he has the right to veto any’' decisions which may- appear to 
him to be contrary to the purposes of the Daw. The Institution has its 
head office in the federal capital, branches in the principal produce market*! 
of Brazil and representatives in the great centres of consumption. Its 
capital amounts to 300,000,000 milrcis of wliich 250,000,000 milreis is fo3 
use in connection with coffee and 50,000,000 milreis in connection with 
other produce. 

The operations for the " permanent defence ol the national production " 
consist in : r. loans to interested parties, particularly to producers, on con 
ditions, for periods and at moderate rates of interest determined by the 
Board, such loans being gimranteed by agricultural produce, of kinds 


(i; See in this cunncction A Gazeta da Bolsa, No. 165, Rio de Janeiro, 19 December 
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which can be conveniently and safely stored, deposited in the general 
warehouses or in the Federal or State warehouses ; 2. the purchase 
of coffee with a view to its temporary withdrawal from the market 
when the Board considers this desirable in order to regulate the supply ; 
3. propaganda with a view to increasing the consumption of coffee and of 
other agricultural produce and to the suppression of the frauds practiced 
in regard to kinds and qualities. 

Whenever, for the purpose of obtaining larger financial means, the is¬ 
sue of “ warrants on the produce acquired by the Board is necessar3% 
this can be done up to a maximum limit of 50 per cent, of the current 
]»rice of the coffee. 

The Government is authorized, in order to safeguard the trade in na- 
tional products, to make agreements with the Bank of Brazil that it shall 
rediscount bills or other instruments bearing the signature of agriculturists, 
manufacturers or merchants, as well as “ warrants on sugar, cotton, cocoa, 
rubber not exceeding 70 per cent, of the price of the produce as shown by 
the insurance poUdes. 

These operations are carried out by means of the issue of paper money 
of the Bank of Brazil subject to the approval, in each case, of the fiscal 
authorities. 

To supply a general system of mortgage and agricultural credit for 
the purpose of providing direct aid to the producers, the Government is 
further authorized by the same law to assist the establishment of a bank, 
in the form of a limited liability company, with an initial capital of 
30 , 000,000 milreis and the right to increase it to 50,000,000 milreis, having 
the faculty of issuing land bonds to an amount equal to ten times the 
capital at an interest of 6 per cent per annum, guaranteed by the Union. 

This bank will grant loans for long terms on rural properties and loans 
for the provision of working capital on the security of agricultural produce 
or stock. It will operate over the ’whole of the national territory, will 
ha\e its head olHce at Kio de Janeiro and branches in the various States. 
The Union may subscribe for initial shares to the value of 10,000,000 milreis 
and can add to its contribution, at the discretion of the Government, in 
the successive increases of capital. The bank can participate bj” subscrib¬ 
ing shares in the formation of similar banks in the various States, the 
Union guaranteeing 4 per cent, interest on the shares issued by these banks 
prodded always that the respective States, in their turn, guarantee at least 
3 per cent, of such interest. 

The new Mortgage and Agricultural Credit Bank is also authorized 
to subsidize the banking institutions and agricultural co-operative socie¬ 
ties which offer adequate guarantees in the form laid down by the regula¬ 
tions. When the Bank of Issue and the Mortgage and Agricultural Credit 
Bank start operations, the financial assistance for the defence of national 
})roduction, 'above referred to, will be entrusted to this powerful credit 
oj^anization from which it is expected that a new and vigorous impulse 
will be given to the expansion of the productive forces of the country. 
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§ 4 . Agricultural co-operation. 

Nor did the public authorities of the Union fail to realize the great ser¬ 
vices which well organized vocational unions and co-operative societies 
can render to individuals and to the country; they have endeavoured, 
therefore, for more than twenty ^’ears to promote the co-operative spirit, 
which corresponds perfectly to the democratic character of the Brazilian 
constitution, amongst the population. 

The co-operative organization contemplated by the laws of the country 
rests essentially on the vocational union, considered as a means for the 
study and the defence of class interests; the co-operative sodetios are 
sections of the union and act, as it were, as its economic agents, although 
they preserve complete independence, with distinct funds and distinct 
liability. The vocational union as such is the fundamental nucleus of a&- 
■sociation, the centre from which branch off the various fonns of co-opera¬ 
tive societies dealing with different branches of economic activity. We 
have here, therefore, the same type of organization as the agricultural 
syndicate of France and the vocational union of Belgium. 

The co-operative sodeties and the agricultural syndicates, which are 
numerous in all parts of the country, have, generally speaking, given 
satisfactory" results. The Ministry of Agriculture assiduously promotes 
their organization, encouraging it by special fadlities and by an active 
propaganda carried on either hy means of its own representatives in the 
various States (inspectors, teachers in agricultural schools, etc.), or by¬ 
means of. itinerant lecturers who are specialists in the subject. 

Thus considerable fadlities are granted j:o agricultural co-operative 
bodeties in the State of Rio Grande to Sul (Taw No. 133, dated 30 Novem¬ 
ber 1911). The buildings and fixtures acquired by them for their offices 
and for the establishments in which produce is manipulated or deposited 
are exempt from the tax on the transfer of property; the land belonging 
to the co-6perative societies on which their buildings stand are exempt 
for 10 y-ears from the land tax ; viney’ards, in full production, planted with 
vines which, in the opinion of experts, are of the best kinds, are also exempt 
from land tax for 10 y-eais. Agricultural co-operative societies enjoy for 
TO y-ears exemption from taxes on their working and those which export 
wine from the tax on exports. The societies which use wood for fuel pay 
no tax upon it. The same law also granted for three years from the 
date of promulgation substantial money’' premiums proportionate to the 
amount of the prodi^ce to vinegrowers’ co-operative societies, and to co¬ 
operative societies for the production of fruit, dairy produce and lard. The 
co-operative rural credit societies and their federations were declared 
exempt from taxation for 30 years. These measures have resulted in the 
formation of many co-operative societies (i). 

It may also be recalled that some years ago the Government of Minas 
Geraes drew up a great scheme for hhe " valorization of coffee ” under which 
the aid of the State for that puipose was chiefly to take the form of organ- 

(i) See the report of Dr. Celeste Gobbaio died amongst the sources of this article. 
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izing the producers in co-operative societies for the preparation of the 
coffee, for marketing it and for distiibuting it in foreign countries. The 
co-operative societies of this kind, as soon as the^^ were formed, were granted 
the following prinleges: i. money premiums to those which erected and 
worked machineiy for preparing the coffee for sale , 2. mone3' premiums 
equal to 2 % per cent, of the value of the coffee sold in foreign countries , 
3. an annual subsidy" of 6 contos to each co-operative society for the 
maintenance of commercial agents in foreign countries , 4. money premiums 
of 1,500 reis per arroba (15 kilogrammes) of roasted coffee sold in foreign 
countries in establishments specially equipped for the purpose; 5. exemp¬ 
tion from all State taxes payable in connection with the formation of the 
co-operative societies ; 6. loans from the Government to the co-operative 
societies not exceeding 25 per cent, of the value of their unmortgaged 
property at an interest of 8 per cent, per annum. 

This plan, devised about 1910, at a moment when the country* was 
passing through an economic crisis, gave excellent results ; it contin¬ 
ued to be carried out in successh^e 3"ears with the aid of the Government, 
from which the co-operative societies obtained loans amounting to a 
X’eri large sum. 

But to indicate still more dearly the interest of the public authorities 
in the movement for the organization of the agriculturists, we may here 
outline the instructions for propaganda and for the organization of vo¬ 
cational unions and co-operative societies ' approved by the Order {por- 
(aria) of 27 August 1920, which is the most recent and most striking docu¬ 
ment in which the principles adopted b3’' the Brazilian authorities on the 
important question with which we are dealing are laid down. This Order 
relates to Decrees No. 979, dated 6 Januar3’^ 1903, and No. 1,637 dated 5 
January 1907. 

By the first of these liberty is given to those who are carrying on agri¬ 
culture or the industries connected with it to combine for the defence of 
their own interests in rmions. The formation of such imions is subject 
to no revStrictions ; it is sufidcient, to obtain recognition and to enjoy the 
benefits of the law, that two copies of the rulef?, of the documents attesting 
the formation of the union and of the list of members should be lodged, on 
the responsibility of the officers of the union, with the department concerned 
and that these documents should be found to be in order. The ttnion thut- 
formed ma3’' also act as an intermediary in procuring credit for its members; 
it may acquire on their behalf the requisites for carrying on their occupation, 
may sell the produce of their undertakings, may form in dose assodation 
with themselves, as we have alread3" noted, rural banks, co-operative 
productive sodeties, co-operative distributive sodeties, and insurance 
and thrift sodeties, without incurring an3'’ direct liability for their 
working. 

"WTiat has been said applies particularly to the agricultural syndicates; 
those which have arisen amongst persons who carry on the same occupation 
or kindred occupations, in other fields than agriculture, induding the liber¬ 
al professions, are governed by Chapter I of the Decree, to which we have 
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alread^^ referred, No. 1,637, dated 5 Januar}" 1907, wiiicli in Chapter II 
deals with co-operative societies. 

The juridical form of co-operative societies does not present any 
special feature^. The liability of the members may be limited, or unlim¬ 
ited, or there may be members with limited and members with unlimited 
liability. The «hare capital is variable and the number of members is 
not limited. The name of the holder of each shaie i*^ regi'^tered and the 
nominal value of the share must not exceed 100 milreis. 

The combination of the co-operative societies in federations for common 
purposes is pro\ided for. 

The Order of 27 August 1920 wa*^ issued for the express purpose of 
regulating propaganda and the organization of vocational unions and of 
co-operative societies regarded also as bodies which tend to promote agree¬ 
ment between capital and labour. 

The scheme of co-operative propaganda is particularly interesting. 
It must be carried on, according to the Order: 

{a) through the medium of the press, by article«^ both theoretical and 
practical in character, written in clear and simple language, so as to render 
familiar to industrial and agricultural workers, to agriculturists, to 
manufacturers, to merchants and to consumers generally, the principles 
and methods of “ co-operative unionism 

(&) by means of lectures given at meetings at which the persons pre¬ 
sent will have the opportunity of asking explanations calculated to elimi¬ 
nate all doubts which may prevent a complete understanding of the vo¬ 
cational, economic, moral and social advantages resulting, for the classes 
above mentioned, from the rational application ofco-operative unionism **; 

{c) by means of courses to be held at the of&ces of workmen’s societies 
and agricultural, industrial and commercial societies, at schools, in work¬ 
shops, in factories, at agricultural and stockbreeding experiment stations ; 
in these courses the fundamental principles of the legislation in force 
regarding the question and the rules relating to the formation, manage¬ 
ment, accounts and working of the various kinds of organization will be 
explained; 

{i} by means of publications on the theory" and practice of unionism 
and co-operation, free from any ix)litical or sectarian bias. 

To encourage propaganda and to promote the formation of unions and 
co-operative societies, the department which deals ^ith such societies is 
authorized to grant the title of " official propagandist " to any person who 
gives proof of having a precise knowle<^e of the matter and of carrying on 
useful work in the promotion of the movement. 

Not less important are the rules for the establishment of societies. 
The “ official propagandists ” are expected : 

(1) To point out to intending members, in the preliminary meetings, 
not only the facilities granted by the public authorities, but the difficulties 
of various kinds which are met with in practice and the best way of over¬ 
coming them; 

(2) to guide them and assist them in drawing up the rules and 
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documents of various kinds, in opening the share registers and in all the 
formalities connected with the establishment of the union or society ; 

(3) to explain to the intending members the method of forming the 
capital by means of different kinds of shares, or, in the case of distributive 
co-operative societies, the methods of forming the initial stock of good'^ 
when the societies begin to work without capital, the choice of method 
depending on the moral, intellectual and financial conditions of the in¬ 
tending members; 

(4) to furnish information on the acquisition, conser\"ation, pack¬ 
ing and transport of goods; 

(5) to promote direct relations between producers and consumers, 
endeavouring to bring them as closely together as possible ; 

(6) to point out the disadvantages of allowing persons not belonging 
to the same class as the members to take part in the management of the 
societies; 

(7) to initiate the carrying out of the scheme of organization with 
the vocational union, which will be followed by co-operative or mutual 
institutions which cannot and must not be influenced by persons or groups 
of persons not belonging to the same class as the members ; 

(8) to denounce to the department concerned, in due form, the rules 
of vocational, economic or financial associations formed in an illegal manner, 
especially when they derive from the regime established by the laws in 
force benefits to which they are not legally entitled. 

In the general plan of organization contemplated by the Order 
we are outlining the co-operative distributive society is considered as the 
first economic agent of the vocational union and therefore as the first 
form of society which should be organized ; its objects are to purchase with 
the advantages offered by wholesale buying for cash, the goods and articles 
which the members do not produce, but require for food, clothing and 
labour, and to collect and grade the artides produced in small quantities 
by the members and to pay for them either in cash or by means of 
bffls (I). 

The reduction of the cost of living being facilitated by these distri¬ 
butive bodies, usually known as co-operative sodeties for purchase and 
and sale the Order lays down that the vocational union is next to form 
amongst its members a co-operative agricultural credit bank, its second eco¬ 
nomic agent. The object of the credit bank is to receive on deposit the 
snaall savings of the members, paying interest thereon, and to grant them 
loans at a low rate of interest and for suitable periods, on the security of 
personal guarantees or of the pledge of ungathered frtjit, when the di&r 
culties in which the members find themsdves cannot be readily overcome 
by the immediate purchase for cash, on the part of the co-operative distri¬ 
butive society, of their produce. 

(x) By Eaw No 4 * 353 :, of 8 January igai, authorization was given to make loans up to 
a maadmuTn of 1,000,000 nxilreis for the formation of co-operative distributive societies by 
vocational unitms. 
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When the conditions of life of the members have been improved by 
the gradual elimination of useless intermediaries, so that goods are purchased 
direct from the producers, and read^^ pecuniary aid on moderate terms 
has been assured to them by the suppression of usurers, the vocational 
union, making use of the funds accumulated by the distributive and cred¬ 
it societies, and collecting other funds from its own members, is to form a 
co-operative productive society, its third economic agent, for the purpose 
of acquiring land for cultivation or for the carrying on of rural industrie*' 
on co-operative lines, for the purchase of machines, for the opening of 
workshops and factories for the emplo3ntnent of the members, and for 
the utilization of the raw material supphed by them. 

When these three essential forms of co-operative unionism have 
been put into practice, the vocational union, which at the same time will 
have instituted courses, schools, libraries, medical and legal services, etc., 
for its members and their families, will create, as far as the means at 
its disposal will permit, kindergarten, maternity hospitals, almshouses, 
hospitals, etc. 

After the formation of the unions with the sections attached to them, 
the next step is to combine them in municipal, State and Federal unions 
(unices, centralizagoes, federagdes) which, in their turn, will provide, eithei 
separatdy or jointly, for the formation of co-operative building societies 
for the construction or the acquisition of houses for the familiesof the mem¬ 
bers and of co-operative societies for rendering various services connected 
with the exercize of the members' vocations, or for works of various kinds. 

The movement for the organization of the working classes is thus 
confined by the Order within dearly defined limits. The Order sketches 
with fibrm lines a great scheme for the promotion of vocational unions and 
co-operative sodeties, a scheme based on rational prindples and inspired 
by modem ideas, which cannot fail to be successful if it is carried out 
with judgement and skill by persons possessing initiative and worthy of 
confidence. It is aimed in this manner gradually to organize the produdng 
and working classes in institutions for the defence of their vocational 
and economic interests, ensuring to them through the work of individuals 
and collective effort the greatest possible wellbeing and thus consolidat¬ 
ing the active forces of the Nation. 

§ 5. Social legislation. 

A field in which in recent years Brazil has made remarkable progress 
and to which it is devoting more and more attention is that of social legis¬ 
lation. The labour laws in Brazil are so up-to-date as to bear compar¬ 
ison with those of the most advanced European countries. SuflScient 
evidence of this is given by the recent provisions for the insurance of 
workmen against accidents during their work and by the establishment 
of the National labour Department, which mark an important date 
in the history of Brazilian social institutions. 
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Workmen’s insurance is regulated by the Federal Decree Xo. 3,724, 
dated 15 January’ 191Q, and b}’ Regulations No. 13,498, dated I 3 March 1919. 

The following accidents are considered as occurring during work: 
(a) those wliicli result from an unexpected, violent aud involuntar}’ cause 
in carr^ung out work, and produce lesions or functional derangements which 
are the sole cause of death or the loss, total or partial, permanent, or tempo¬ 
rary’, of the capacity for work; (6) the illnesses contracted exclusively 
in carrying out work, when the w^ork is of such a nature as of itself to pro¬ 
duce them, and when it results in the death of the worker or the loss, 
total or partial, permanent or temporary', of his capacity’ for work. 

When an accident occurs under the conditions described, the employer 
is obliged to pay compensation to the workman or to his family-, excepting 
only in cases of force majeureoroi malice on the part of the victim himself 
or of third parties. 

The principle of vocational risks is thus admitted. Previously’ the 
worker had a right to compensation only when it could be proved that the 
accident was due to the fault of the employer. 

The obligation mentioned applies also to the Union, the States and the 
Municipalities in respect of their own employers. 

In the meaning of the Decree, an employer is a person, natural or 
legal, on whose account the workman labours and a workman is an indi- 
\idual, without distinction of sex or age, who gives his services to others, 
for remuneration or gratuitously, permanently or temporarily, outside his 
own home. 

Many’ industries and services are included within the scope of the law; 
we mention those which are of most interest for agriculture, in the widest 
sense of the word : 

(1) Those industries and agricultural operations in which mechan¬ 
ical motors are used, the motive force being water, steam, wind, gas, petrol¬ 
eum, compressed air, etc. In this group figxire, amongst other branches: 
Itydraulic, mechanical, hydroelectric and electric workshops ; chemical 
industries ; mechanical industries for the construction, repair and mainten¬ 
ance of machines, implements and accessories; textile industries; the 
manufacture of dairy products ; the manufacture of products of vegetable 
or animal origin ; factories for the production, manipulation or presentation 
of sugar, coffee, cereals, potato-flour,rubber, mat6, alcohol, etc.; mills and 
similar installations; the manufacture of oil products and fats ; bakeries, 
flour-mills, starch-factories, etc.; wood-working establishments; agricul¬ 
tural operations (harrowing, ploughing, sowing, cultivation, harvesting, 
etc.), induding the preparatory and supplementary operations (clearing, 
levying, irrigation, draining, improvement, etc.), 

(2) the execution, maintenance, repair or demolition of construction 
works of any kind (railways, roads for wheeled traffic and by-roads, private 
houses and workmen’s dwellings in town or country’, sanitary’ works, canals, 
acqueducts, bridges, and all drainage and irrigation works, r^ulation 
of watercourses, embankment works, works for defence against inundation 
or for the collection and supply of water); 
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(3) transport by land, sea or river; 

(4) loading and unloading of goods and of animals. 

The compensation payable is fixed on the basis of the wages, up to 
a maximum of 2,400 mtlreis per annum, and is proportionate to the dam¬ 
age resulting from the accident or the illness. 

In case of death, the compensation is a sum equal to three 5''ears' 
wages, half being payable to the wife and half to the legitimate heirs. 
The sum is reduced to two years’ wages if the workman lea\es only a wife 
or only legitimate heirs. 

The compensation payable to a workman who has been rendered wholly 
and permanenth’ incapable of working is also ecjual to three 3’'ears’ wages. 

In cases of total, but temporary, disablement the compensation is 
half the daity wages, for a period of one year, after which the disablement 
.is considered as being permanent. 

In the case of permanent, but partial, disablement, the compensation 
varies from 5 to 60 per cent, of the sum which would be payable for total 
and permanent disablement, taking account, in calculating the percentage, 
of the nature and extent of the disablement of the workman and keeping 
in mind the following factors: (a) the capacity for work which remains after 
the accident or illiness ; (6) the age ; (c) the intelligence ; (<?) the degree of 
education ; [e) the initiative and force of character ; (/) the capacity for 
being adapted to another occupation ; the possibility of readapting the 
workman to the same occupation which he carried on at the time of the ac¬ 
cident or illness. 

For partial and temporaiy" disablement, the compensation is equal to 
half the difference between the ordinary’’ wages and the wages reduced on 
account of the diminished capacity. 

The yearly wages are calculated by multiplying the daily wages by 300. 

In case of the death of the workman as a result of the accident or ill¬ 
ness occurring after the indemnity has already been fixed on the basis 
of disablement, considered to be temporary or permanent, the decision must 
be re\fibed, unless death occurs through the fault of the workman himself. 

The insurance is effected solely on the account of the employer, who 
cannot therefore retain for that purpose any part of the wages of his work¬ 
men. He has the option of insuring himself either with a company duly auUior- 
ized to carry on workmen's compensation insurance or with a vocational 
union organized in conformity with the Decree of 5 January 1907, No. 1,637. 

Besides these rules, the Decree contains various profusions from whidh 
the extent of the aid granted to workers may be judged. One of the most 
important is that which rdates to medical attendance ; from the moment 
in which the accident or the illness occurs, the employer is obliged to provide 
medical attendance and medicines and, if necessary, to maintain the work¬ 
man in a hospital; if there is neither doctor nor pharmacy on the spot, 
the employer must have the workman moved to the nearest place where 
he can obtain medical treatment, and when the state of the workman is 
such that^he cannot be moved he must nevertheless see that the necessary 
attendance is provided. 
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The Taw further provides for the nomination of a consultative commit¬ 
tee to study the various questions connected with this form of insurance 

Another measure which is worthy of note is that of 1921 regarding the 
establishment of the National Labour Department (i) to which have been 
assigned many complex and interesting functions. Its objects, in fact are 

(1) to provide for the drawing up and carrying out of the measures 
relating to labour in general and particularly those concerning employment 
bureaux, the hours of labour, wages, sanitary conditions of the workers, 
the safeguarding of the rights of workers and their conditions of life, work¬ 
man's insurance, technical instruction, agricultural labour, home work, the 
protection of the labour of women, children and old persons, etc. 

(2) to supervize the institutions or the agricultural training of min¬ 
ors, in accordance with the Decree of 25 July 1919, No. 13,702 (2) ; 

(3) "to provide free legal assistance to Ihe town and country workers 
in r^ard to the guarantees to which they are entitled as labourers ; 

(4) to serve as intermediary between the supply and demand of 
labour, endeavouring to prevent the rural exodus and establishing public 
free employment bureaux; 

(5) to promote the organization of, and to conduct propaganda in 
favour of, vocational unions and co-operative societies, in conformity with 
the decrees relating to them which we have already noted, and to ensure 
the carrjdng out of the Law of 8 January 1921, No. 4,251, of which we have 
also ^ken; 

(6) in general, to watch over the application of the sanitary and pro¬ 
tective measures relating to workmen in factories and workshops, in com¬ 
mercial establishments or in agricultural undertakings. 

The National Labour Department is also to provide for the formation 
and working of a Social Museum, of a Higher Council of Labour, of a Cen¬ 
tral Council of Arbitration and a Central Council of Conciliation. 

We give the principal provisions relating to each of the four institutions 
mentioned. 

The Social Museum, — This institution will deal with the preven¬ 
tion of accidents during labour, with industrial sanitation, and with 
the education and general and vocational training of the working dass. It 
will carry out inquiries and studies regarding : 

(a) the economic, social and moral conditions of the workers ; 

(b) the best methods of improving the conditions of those who take 
part in the production and distribution of wealth ; 

(c) the vocational unions and co-operative societies for production, 
credit and distribution; 

{d} the preparation of young persons for work and their vocational 
training, due account l)eing taken of their physical condition and of their age; 

(ij Dtarto Offkial, Rio de Janeiro, 23 Jniy 1921. 

(2}These iuslitutioxis provide accommodation for hundreds of minors and employ themiu 
agricultural work, thus preparing them for their future vocation. They ate subsidized by 
the State, they are increasing in number and their beneficial eflects ate steadily becoming 
more apparent. 
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(e) suitable means for safeguarding the family capital of the worker 
and for facilitating the construction of sanitary dw^ings at low cost. 

It will also be the task of the Social Museum : 

(i) to stimulate and encourage all proposals calculated to increase 
the welfare of the poorer classes ; 

(2} to provide means for giving new vocational training to workmen 
whose physical capacity has been diminished by accident during work or 
by illness resulting from it; 

(3) to organize exhibitions of schemes and studies relating to the 
conditions of health and sanitation of the places in which work is carried 
on and to the means of protection, individual or collective, against accid¬ 
ents and illness; 

(4) to organize public lectures on all questions which relate to labour 
and to convene congresses on social questions. 

The Social Museum wiU contain a lyibrary supplied with all the public¬ 
ations relating to labour problems ; a hah for the exhibition of ah kinds 
of machines, whether moved by hand or by motors, which may be furnished 
with apparatus for protecting the health or ensuring the safety of the work¬ 
er; a hah for the exhibition of plans, models, photographs of projects, 
and statistical data regarding the various questions within the competence 
of the Department; an experimental laboratory, with a section for the trial 
of new machines and implements, and a hall for exhibiting plastic models 
of the various injuries caused by illness resulting from different occupations, 
with indications of the methods of treating the illnesses to which the rural 
population is liable. 

The Higher Council of Labour. — This Council is composed of 20 
members, of whom five are elected by workmen’s associations and five 
by employers’ associations, while five are nominated by a Decree of the 
President of the Republic from amongst experts in labour questions and 
five from amongst the directors-general of the administration. 

The functions of the Council are the following: 

(rtf) to direct the Social Museum; 

[b) to supply to the Government the information and the statistics 
on which to base the social reforms to be introduced; 

{c) to study suitable means for solving the problem of unem¬ 
ployment ; 

{d) to fix, by agreement between the employers' and workmen’s 
associations, tariffs of wages with the specification of the hours of labour and 
of rest; 

{e) to give a wider and more scientific development to the insurance 
companies and to the vocational unions which deal with accidents occurring 
during work or illnesses resultirg from it, in order to extend the principle 
of workmen’s insurance; 

(/) to spread a knowledge of methods of protection and sanitation 
and of the preventive measures which employers ought to apply to avoid 
accidents and illness. 
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The Council of Avhitmiion and of Conctliation. — A Council of Arbi¬ 
tration and a Council of Conciliation, each composed of se^'en members, 
of whom three will be elected by workmen’s associations and three by em¬ 
ployers’ associations, the Director-General of the National Labour Depart¬ 
ment acting as Chairman, will be formed in the Federal District. The 
members of these Councils will not be nominated for any period, but will 
be specially elected each time a dispute occurs between capital and labour 

Similar Councils will be formed in the capitals of the various States 
of the Confederation and in the principal municipalities, but with limited 
functions. 

Only the vocational unions formed according to the provisions of the 
law and duly registered at the National Labour Department will have the 
right to take part in the election of the members of the Councils of Arbitra¬ 
tion and of Conciliation. 

The employers’ and workmen’s organizations which find it desirable 
to call in the aid of the Government in order to put an end to a dispute 
between them can make written application to it, annexing a statement 
of the facts on which the conflict turns. If the intervention of the Govern¬ 
ment is, on the other hand, requested by only one of the parties to the dis¬ 
pute, the administrative authorities can communicate to the other a copy 
of the request for conciliation, giving it a short period in which to present 
its obsen^ations. After this, the administrative authorities will submit 
the dispute to the Council of Conciliation. If this Council does not suceed 
in bringing the parties to an agreement, it will propose to them to have re¬ 
course to the Council of Arbitration, but in order that this may take place, it 
is necessary that the parties in dispute should pledge themselves scrupulous¬ 
ly to observe the final decision of the Council whatever it may be, undei 
pain of a fine to be fixed by common accord. The amount of the fines 
paid b}" the party failing to cany out the agreement serves to subsidize 
the schools established b^" the workers’ unions. 

Finally, minute provisions are laid down regarding the health and safe¬ 
ty of the workers, and a special body of inspectors sees that the}’^ are 
strictly observed. 

From these rules, from those relating to insurance against accidents 
which we have mentioned above, and from the many others relating to 
labour problems, which for the sake of brevity we pass over, it is clear that 
Brazil is moving rapidly in the direction of the most ample and most lib¬ 
eral reforms in the social field. 


§ 6. AGEICXmTURAI, INSTRUCTION AND TECHNICAL AIDS TO AORICULTTOE. 

The " nuclei of colonization ” and the fazendas form the surroundings 
in which, though in difierent ways and with diSerent objects, agriculture 
is carried on, and we have seen how they are formed. We have also seen 
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how the working classes tend to form themselves into unions and co-operat¬ 
ive societies to provide hy combined action for the needs of individuals, 
and how many social measures taken with sound judgment guarantee to the 
workers safe and undisturbed labour conditions. To complete our sketdi 
of the economic organization of Brazilian agriculture it remains to outline 
the system adopted for pro\dding agricultural instruction and technical 
aids to agriculture. 

The Agricultural Education Service, the full importance of wliich for 
the scientific practice of agriculture was fulh" recognized, was established 
in 1910, according to a large programme including all grades of instruction, 
from the higher courses, which are of particular value for large proprietors, to 
the elementaiy" courses, which are of special value for the popular classes. 

Higher instruction is given in the Higher School of Agriculture and of 
Veterinar}’ jMedicine (Rio de Janeiro) which, as its name implies, comprises 
two sections, one for the training of agricultural experts and the other for 
the training of veterinary surgeons. The first section aims at promoting 
the technical progress of agriculture hy the formation and the work of ex¬ 
perts who, by reason of the special knowledge which they have acquired, 
can aspire to high posts in the Ministry of Agriculture or assume the direction 
of services connected with the working of large agricultural undertakings 
or of rural industries. The object of the second section is to form a body 
of professional veterinaiy surgeons who shall devote themselves to the 
practice or the teaching of veterinaty" medicine or fill public offices connected 
therewith. 

This School was reorganized by the Decree of 29 ‘IMarch 1920, 
2Co. 14,120 which added to its programme a course in industrial chemistrj’, 
so that at present it pro\ides for three kinds of higher study: agriculture, 
veterinary medicine and industrial chemistry. 

Intermediate instruction is given in theoretical and practical schools 
of vocational training applied to agriculture, stock-breeding and rural in¬ 
dustries. The object of these schools is to train skilled agriculturists in 
all branches. The}" aie established in different regions and their programme 
therefore varies according to the kinds of cultivation and of rural industries 
prevalent in each particular region. Independently of the instruction 
given, they interest themselves in all the agricultural problems of the region, 
helping the progress of agriculture by scientific inquiries and an active pro¬ 
paganda in favour of modern agricultural methods. 

There is also vocational training, i^roperly so-called, which is provided 
by a series of institutions and services which we shall pass in review. 

I. Practical Schools of Agricitliitre. — These are intended for persons 
who, ha\"ing alread}" an elementary knowledge of agriculture, intend to 
devote themselves to that occupation, after acquiring instruction in its 
various branches and undergoing an adequate apprenticeship The object 
is to form skilled cultivators and capable managers of agricultural undertak¬ 
ings and to instruct the sons of agriculturists in improved methods of 
cultivation and of stockbreeding. The teaching is entirely practical; 
the theoretical part is limited to those ideas which are indispensable to 
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enable the pupils to apply the teachings of science to agriculture and the 
derived industries. The pupils must, therefore, under the direction of the 
teachers, carry out most of the work of the model farm and of the establish¬ 
ments annexed to the school. 

2. Schools of Agricultural Appreniiceshif, — The object of these 
is to train labourers skilled in all the work required on an agricultural 
undertaking conducted on modern lines. The teaching is essentially practical 
and the schools are chiefly attended by the sons of small cultivators and of 
agricultural labourers, who have thus the opportunity of acquiring instruc¬ 
tion in the manual and mechanical arts connected with agriculture, of 
learning modem methods of cultivation, the use of various agricultural 
implements, the operations connected with the breeding and care of animals 
and with mral industries (manufacture of dairy products, milling, distil¬ 
lation, drying of fruit, etc.). Practice in the various operations is supple¬ 
mented by elementary notions given in the course of the work to facilitate 
its execution. The pupils also attend lectures on agriculture, stockbreed¬ 
ing, market gardening, beekeeping, sericulture, etc., and visit farms, fac¬ 
tories, museums, shows, fairs and markets. 

3. Pernianmt Dairy Schools, — In these the instmction comprises 
all the operations connected with milk, butter and cheese, as well as the 
breeding and care of stock, and the packing, transport and marketing of 
dairy products. The organization and methods of these schools are model- 
led on those of the schools of agricultural apprenticeship. 

4. Demonstration Plots. — The principal object of these is to spread 
in the country" the practical ideas which serve to increase the ^rield of the 
various crops, at the same time reducing to a minimum the cost of produc¬ 
tion. There are several kinds of demonstration plots. The most import¬ 
ant are those which are managed as independent institutions, imder the 
direct control of the Ministiy’ of x^griculture. Next in importance are those 
in which ordinary" cultivation is carried on for purposes of demonstration, 
in connection wuth agricultural tmdertakings belonging to the State Gov¬ 
ernments, to agricultural associations or to private individuals. There 
are also on public or private estates demonstration plots on which a single 
crop is cultivated with a view to perfecting the method of cultivation. 
I^astly, there are small demonstration plots in connection with elementary 
rural schools. 

To the three last kinds of demonstration plots the Federal Government 
grants annual subsidies. 

5. Itinerant Courses. — These provide for the technical instruction 
of those farmers who for various reasons are unable to attend the regular 
courses of the agricultural educational institutions. Besides the various 
branches of agriatlture properly so-called, they include the breeding, feed¬ 
ing, health and care of live stock, arboriculture and market gardening, 
poultry-keeping, beekeeping, sericulture, the treatment of the common 
diseases to which cultivated plants are subject, and mral industries. 

At each centre of itinerant instruction there is a demonstration ptot 
of one or other of the kinds mentioned, under the charge of the directors 
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of itinerant instruction. The director is aided by one or two assistants 
and organizes practical courses at the headquarters of the service and in 
the principal centres of the district. Besides the federal agricultural edu¬ 
cational institutions above mentioned there exists a certain number of 
schools of various kinds, formed and maintained by the Governments of 
the States, by the Municipalities, by associations and by private individuals, 
some of which have attained considerable importance, while others, less 
important, are subsidized by the Union. 

Passing to the other technical sendees relating to agriculture and stock- 
breeding. we may mention the general agricultural experiment stations, 
created by the Decree of 20 October 1910, K"©. 8,319, at which all the 
factors in the agricultural production of the various regions are studied with a 
view to furnishing to cultivators and stockbreeders precise data for the per¬ 
fecting of the systems of cultivation and of stockbreeding, and the Meteo¬ 
rological and Astronomical Service, created in 1909 and reorganized by the 
Decree of 35 May 1921, Iso. 14,827, which substituted for the former Depart¬ 
ment of Meteorology" and Astronomy two independent institutions — the 
National Observatory and the Department of Meteorology, this latter in¬ 
cluding a special service of agricultural meteorology (i). Nor must we 
omit to mention the National Museum, formed in 1911 for the study of 
the natural history of Brazil and for carrying out researches in entomology, in 
agricultural phyiiopathology, vegetable and general chemistry, the Botanical 
Garden, the Forestry Garden, the Fishery Service, the Stockbreeding Stations, 
the model farms for the breeding of live stock, the Veterinary Ser\dce, etc 

Recently the technical organization above described, the origin of 
which dates back to 1909, that is when the Federal ^tlinistry’ of Agriculture 
began its work, has been extended by the creation of new institutions and 
services, mention of which is made in the Message presented by the Presid¬ 
ent of the Republic, Senhor Epitacio Pessoa, to the National Congress, 
on the occasion of the inaugural sitting of the nth legislature. This 
Message wuvS, in fact, a full renew of what is being done in Brazil in the 
various fields of economic activity and a truly dynamic programme of 
further initiatives and undertakings (2). 

The IMessage speaks of the creation, by Decree No. 14,356, dated 15 
September 1920, of a Biological Institution for the Defence of Agriculture 
{Instituto Biologico de Doieza Agncola) for the purpose of conducting 
bcientific and experimental researches concerning the diseases and other 
enemies of cultivated or wild plants and the best means of combating 

(1) On the origin find development of agricultural meteorology in Btawl, see the commu¬ 
nication made in 1921 to the Permanent Committee of the International Institute of Agricul¬ 
ture by Dr. Deodecio De Campos, Delegate of Brazil 

(2) In the InUf national RevteM oi the Science and Practice of As(riculfitre, published by the 
International Institute of Agricolfure, notes on the technical progress of Brazilian agncul- 
lure are regularly given See in particular the issues of April 1921 (No. 442); June 1921 
(No 592); July 1921 (No 700); November 1921 (No 1078) ; December 1921 (Nos 1,195 
and 1,220); February 1922 (No 135) ;May-June 1922 (No 644) ;September 1922 (No 901), 
Totliese we refer the reader for fuither details. 
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them The Institution comprises the following services : plant pathology, 
the selection of immune or disease-resisting plants, agricultural entomologj^ 
inspection of plant diseases, a laboratory for microbiology of the soil, a 
demonstration and experiment station (i). 

In the Message mention is also made of the Service of Inspection and 
of Agricultural Propaganda, of the Seed Sendee and the Cotton Sendee. 
The first of these deals chiefly with the organization for the drawing up of 
the agricultural map, the indispensable guide for the exploration and valua¬ 
tion of lands. The Sendee has already provided for the di^dsionof the vari¬ 
ous States into physiographical regions, according to the conditions of 
the soil, climate and altitude, extent and distribution of particular crops. 
The Seed Ser\dce was created b5’ the Decree of 24 August 1920, No. 14,825, 
for the multiplication and selection of seeds, for tests of adaptation and 
acclimatization, for researches into plant-breeding, for the diffusion of 
ideas regarding the use of good seed. Fields for the production and 
testing of seeds have already been laid out at the Deodoro, Rezende and 
S. Simsb Stations. The Cotton Ser^dee is particularly important. It 
was created by the Decree of 27 March IQ19, Ko. and after a period 

of preparation was able to begin its work, the utilit5’' of which is steadily 
becoming more apparent. At this moment, when a deficiency of raw ma¬ 
terial is felt in the manufacturing centres throughout the world, Brazil 
cannot fail to take a keen interest in a product so greatly sought after (2). 
Special experiment and testing stations have been established for the 

(1) The text of this Decree was published iu the series of “Textes legisiatifs’ 
(Year 1920, Xo. 8) published by the Agricultural lyegislation Ofiicc of the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture The object of this series is to give early information 
of the most important legislative measures in regard to agriculture taken in the various coun¬ 
tries. These measures, together with others not included in the “ Tc.vtes legislatifs ”, are 
afterwards republished in the ‘ Annuaire International de legislation Agrieole 

(2) In rcgar<l to the questirm of the possible increase of cotton cultivation in Brazil an 
interesting report w'as presented to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of that coimtry by Dr, 
Deoclecio Dc Campos, Brazilian Conunereial Atlaclie at Rome, and published in the 
DoleiUn do Mifnsffrio dis Rctufdi'S E\tcriojcs, No. 16, Rit) dc Janeiro, October 1920. See also: 
COBLHO DE Sou7 V (William W'.): Possibilitludes ihi coltura algododra no BrasU. Ministcrio da 
Agiicultura, Industria e Commerdo. Servico do Aig()fian. lUo de Janeiro, Imprcnsa Na- 
clonal, 1922. — PEtRSE (Amo S.): Brazilian Cotton. Alanchcster, Taylor iramettlivans, 
1922. (Tliis is the report of a joumay made in 1921, by the International Colton IVlission. 
of which Mr, Pearse was the head, through the Slates of S. Paulo, Minas Ceraes, 
Bahia, Alagoas, tiergipe, Pernambuco, Parahyba and Rio Grande do Norte, and 

indicates the great possibilities of development and improvement of cotton cul¬ 
tivation in Brazil), — Gu the imi)ort,auce and pi»siliou of Brazil as a cotton-produc¬ 
ing counlr5% interesting notes will be found in the billowing publications of the International 
Institute of Agriailturc: Tes i»\ys cotomcikrs. IvEUr prodvctiox et leuu movx^mext 
COMMERCIVT fissued by the Bureau of General Statistics! Rome 1022. — De Casipos (Deo* 
clecioj : Rapport sur la statisti«jue du coton prCscute k la \'l® Asscmblec Generale de ITnsUtut 
International trAgricultua^ Rome. it)22. — Ricci (Prof, Umberto), Chief of the Bureau 
of General Statistics: Conference cotonni^ moinliale de hiverpijol ct de Mancticster (Rc - 
ixirt presented to the Sixth General Assembly of the International Institute of Agriculture, 
May 1922). 
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i:ux;roveiuent, the belection and the distribution of the best varieties and 
for the struggle against the diseases of cotton. The Service has made a 
-eriCvS of studies on the sterilization of the seeds and on the injurious effect^ 
of too high temperatures in rooms not sufficiently ventilated. Two research 
stations are being organized in the State of IMaranhao, three in Piauhy, 
two in Rio Grande do Norte, five in Parahyba, four in Pernambuco, one in 
Alagoas, four in Sergipe, two in Bahia and one in Minas Geraes. 

^Mention is also made of the activit3" displayed in the matter of cereal 
•^rowing. The most recent researches have in fact shown that Brazil is 
caimble of producing all the grain necessary' for the local consumption, 
in the States of Rio Grande do Sul, Parana, and Santa Caterina there are 
cxtensh'e tracts of land which b3’ reason of the vsoil conditions and the 
climate lend themselves admirabl}’^ to the cultivation of cereals. 

Besides the measures previously taken for the increase of cereal pro¬ 
duction, the Government has promoted the formation of a Cereal-growing 
Ivxperiment Station in the municipalit3" of Alfredo Chaves (^Rio Grande 
do Sul). The land placed at the disposal of this institution is 65 hectares 
in extent and it has been divided into plots for the genealogical selection 
and multiplication of selected types. 

Tasth" considerable aid has been given to the stockbreeding industr\’. 
The most recent measure for this purpose is found in Decree No. 14,711, 
of 5 March 1921 (i), which determines and regulates the functions of the 
Stockbreeding Sertice, established b3’ Decree No. 11,460 of 37 Januar}’ 
1915, and of the offices dependent upon it and which deals, in special chap¬ 
ters, with the proph3^1actic treatment of stock diseases and of the methods 
of combating them, with the inspection of meat, with the import and export 
of animals and animal products. It is a comj)lex code of rules which gives 
a clear idea of the importance attached to this fundamental branch of 
agricultural ecojiom3L 

A like impulse to technical agricultural progress is given b3’ the State 
Governments, as ma3^ be seen b3^ glancing through the Presidential I^Iessages 
of the various States, Prom these it is apparent that there is the keenest 
possible desire to place the national agriculture on a soimd technica.1 basis 
and to ensure the maximum production (2) and the maximum prosperit3\ 

(1) See the oollection of “ Textes l^gislalifs ” issued by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, Year i9.5x, No. 35. 

(2) According to information furnished by the Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture, the pro- 
ductio n of Brazil, during the agricultural year 1930-21, amounted to 9,445,711 metric tons 
and *1,939,444 hectolitres of products of all hiuds, valuetl at 4,284,684,189 milreis. The 
production of coffee alone amounted to 854,723,966 kilogrammes, valued at 1,025,992,759 
milreis, withoutindudingin these figures the crops produced in the States of Amazonas, Pard, 
Piauhy, Rio Grande do Norte, Sergipe and Rio Grande do Sul. The production of maize was 
calculated at 4,736,095,866 kilogrammes, valued at 949,219,173 milreis ; that of cotton at 
^4^J»!)95.843 kilogrammes, valued at 485,991,686 milreis; that of sugar iit 695,316,400 
kilogrammes valued at 417,309,840 milreis; that of beans at 664,444,364 kilo¬ 
grammes valued at 232,555,527 milreis; that of mat6at 260,000,000, kilogrammes, 
valued at 156,000,000 milreis; that of tobacco at 86,632,705 kilogrammes, valued 
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To the technical aid to agriculture, above outlined, the National So^ 
ciety of Agriculture has given a valuable contribution. This is one of 
the oldest and most active agricultural institutions in Brazil; it numbers 
about 8,000 members and its President is Miguel Calmon du Pin e Almeida, 
a distinguished personality in the field of Brazilian rural economy. Being 
in touch with all the agricultural associations of the country and with 
the cultivators and stockbreeders of the various States, the Society is 
the principal organization of the rural classes of Brazil. In the fulfilment 
of its mission, during 25 years of existence, it has always enjo3"ed the com¬ 
plete confidence of the public authorities, of kindred institutions and of 
its numerous members. Amongst the man^" initiatives which it has 
taken (i) we may mention the organization of important agricultural and 
stockbreeding congresses, of shows, of conferences for the promotion of 
co-operation, and of various technical and economic services for the bene¬ 
fit of the members. It is on the initiative of the National Society of Agri¬ 
culture that the Third International Cotton Conference has been held in 
October at Rio de Janeiro. This Conference is of the utmost importance 
for Brazil which is on the way to becoming one of the most important cot¬ 
ton-producing countries of the world (2). 

at 129,950,042 milreis; that of tapioca at 572,307,930 kilogrammes, valued at 
114,461,584 milreis; that of rubber at 60,858,602 kilogrammes, valued at 97,373»763 
milreis; that of potatoes at 190,853,580 kilogrammes, valued at 76,341,032 milreis; 
that of cocoa at 61,052,615 kilogrammes, valued at 61,052,615 milreis; that of lucerne 
at 161,634,500 kilogrammes, valued at 5<l>8o4,765 milreis. Dr. Deoclecio de Campos, in his 
capacity as Vice-President of the General Statistics Sub-Committee of the International In¬ 
stitute of Agriculture, drew the attention of the Federal Government to the desirability of or¬ 
ganizing a Federal Service of Agricultural Statistics which should cany out its work in con¬ 
formity with the principles and methods of presentation recommended by the Institute. As 
a result of this initiative, the Federal Government has taken iAto consvleration the wishes 
of the Institute and has started an organization wliich will doubtless give notable results. See 
in this connection: DE Campos (Dr. Deoclecio): Institute Intemacional de Agricultura: 
A falta de dados estatisticos do Brasil : A nccessidade de organizar tm servi<^o esiiecial de 
eslatistica agricola, in the Boleiim do Minis!erio das Relates ExtmoreSt No. 22, Riode Janeiro 
April 1921, 

(r) See in this connection: A imponentk coMMEMOR.v9io do 25® an^uvers.\rio da 
SociedadeNacionaldb Agricultura, in Larowra, the organ of the Society, Rio Janeiro, 
January 1922, No. i. 

(2) The programme of this International Conference includes the following ten groups of 
questions : («) Cotton in Brazil. Inquiry into the Cultivation of Cotton in the various States of 
Brazil and in Other Countries. — (6) The Perfecting of the Cultivation of Cotton in Brazil. — 
(c) Diseases of Cotton: Service of Defence. — (<i) Cotton in the North-East. — {e) Treatment 
and Tranfiformation of Cotton and its By-products. — ( f) Development of Cotton Cultivation. 
The Federal Cotton Service. — (g) Classification of Cotton and Formation of Commercial 
Types of Fibre and of By-products. Trade in Cotton, — (h) Spinning and Weaving Industries. 
Internal Consumption of Cotton. Esport of Cotton Stuffe. — («} Economic Protection of Cot¬ 
ton. — {7) Export of Cotton and its By-products. TariSs and Freights. Seeinthisoonnect- 
ion: Ea cokf:§rekcb iNTBRirATtONTALE cotonniEre de Rio de Jaitbzro (octobrb 1022} 
Commiinication made to the Permanent Committee of the International Institute of Agricul- 
tutre by Dr. Deoclecio De Campos, Delegate of Brazil. 
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To commeiuorate with due bolemnit^’the first centenar}’of itsindepend- 
euce (1822-1922) Brazil has organized an Exhibition (September 1922 to 
March 1923) to which all the nations are invited. This is the first interna¬ 
tional exhibition which has been held since the beginning of the European 
War. In view of the economic de\'elopment attained, of the progress made 
towards the solution of those problems which are of vital interest to the 
country and of the results achieved b^” the tenacious efiorts to employ’ 
and co-ordinate all the health}" energies of the country for the supreme pur¬ 
pose of rendering the nation greater and more prosperous, Brazil may well 
be proud of its progress and look confidently to the future; it will figure 
worthil}", in the e^^ibition recently inaugurated, amongst the greatest 
countries of the world. O. C. 


FRANCE. 

ALLOTMENTS DURING THE WAR. 


SOURCES: 

Rivi^:re (I^uis): Ea Terre et TAtelicr, Jarclius ou%*ricrs, Paris, 1904. 

Tecoq (]MarceI): E’Assistance par le travail cl lea jardins ouvricrs cu France, Paris, lyoC. 

CvLVZET (Charles': Guide pratique pour la creation de baius-douches ii 1 x>n marche, de jor- 
«lins ouvricrs et tic dispeiisaircs d’hyi<iene socialc. Bulletin de la i^ociite Fram^aht 
dcs Htibiiafions d Don Paris, 19.22, No. 3. 

S. ; Some Abpects <jf the Allotments ]Mcjvcmeui in France. Joutnal of the Det*aitmetit 
A^rkiiUare and Technical Inslruclion for licland, Dublin, July iyi7, PP. 611-616. 

ClNQUIl'^ME CONGHl\S DBS J.MiPINb OUVRIHRS, TBNTT A P.\RIS LES 5, 6 ET 7 NOVKMBRE Ii)20. 
CoMPTR jrbnuv. Paris, 1922, 

Lc Cnni (ic tern d le Fovery or^au of the ‘ Uuuc Frmn,aisc <lu coin tie Terre et tin lh>yer 
Paris, since 1S08. . 


One of the characteristic features of France before 1789 was the tend¬ 
ency for each house to have a piece of land attached to it, no matter what 
the importance of the dwelling. This teadenc>" was so strong that it 
overrode even the revolutionary laws which prescribed the division of the 
communal property among the inhabitants by head and in full ownership. 
(This was optional by the Decree of 28 August 1793, but was made compul¬ 
sory by that of 10 June 1793). In some parts the people went so far as 
to return to the commune the lands thus assigned to them. Napoleon I, 
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althoagh little inclined to tolerate oppobitiou to the Civil Code, recognized 
the importance of this resistance, and respected the fortions mhui^he^ 
granted to their members by many of the communes of the Xorth. One 
of these localities, Fort-Mard^^ck, uhidi tv as only raised to the status of 
a commune in deserves special mention. Forl-]\Iardyck is a township 
of 1,700 inhabitants, situated five kilometres from Dunkirk. Its inhabit¬ 
ants are all descendants of four families of Picardy, planted on this coast 
in 1670 b}" Louis XI\^, to whom they owe the form of social economy un¬ 
der which the}" still live. Every Fort-Mardyck sailor, the widows, the un¬ 
married girls and those unable to go to sea have the right to 22 ares 2 centi- 
ares of communal land, of which they possess the usufruct and which 
while ill their hands cannot be transferred or seized. An}" holder leaving 
Fort-IMardyck or any sailor refusing to go to sea loses the right to the con¬ 
cession at the end of a year aud a day. 

Further in the Vendee and in Viemie, in the West of France, the ancient 
usage of the furrows of the poor is to be met with. In the spring wiieu 
the fields are being manured and tilled, the day labourers and the farm- 
servants, or even the poor of the neighbourhood, make application to the 
landowner or farmer to give them a free grant of a certain number of fur¬ 
rows. In exchange the able bodied men gi\e one or two days’ w^ork with¬ 
out payment at the time of the threshing; the women and the aged do 
nothing in return. The farmer often indeed carries the crops of those w"ho 
ate old or who live at some distance for them, ilauy of the recipients of 
the furrows manage in this way to rear a pig, and each of them lives in 
comparative comfort. 

Further north, in the district of Chateaulin, in Low-er Brittany, on all 
the farms of a certain extent, the farmer sets apart out of his own land a 
portion as the field of the poor{“ chump des pauvre^ "). This field is 
di\"ided in lots of ten or twelve ares amongst the poorest day-labourers, 
those w^ho have the largest young families, and the old men. This arrange¬ 
ment serves the interests of the proprietor as well as those of the poor. 
The landowner nearly always is in w^ant of more manure than he has, and 
when tlie harvest comes, he wants hands. The day-labourer w’ho has a 
cow and a pig will allow his buri)lus manure to be taken, and will work 
several days on the estate at harvest time in exchange for his parcel of 
land 

In the east, in several communes of Upper Alsace (Rulislieim near 
Mulhausen, Wlttelsheim, Bemweiler near Dannemarie), ever}" newly set 
up household receives from eight to ten ares of communal land on tlie basis 
of a life-inteiest. The survivor (whether husband or wife) retains this 
pri\dlege, but on his or her death the land reverts to the commune About 
1865, the mayor of Rulisheim was anxious to claim these lands for the com¬ 
mune : the tribunal of Mulhausen overruled his application and the grants 
ate still in force. Moreover at Regisheim near Ensisheim, each household 
receives 15 ares of good wheat land and 15 ares of less good laud called Hafdt 
and 125 ares of meadow land. 
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I. AiLOTMLVTS BtFORE THE \MR 

Thebe sur^ix als of a bygone age by their verA' maintenance vouch foi 
the importance attached in France to the possession ot a piece of land. It 
is in no u ay suyr»rising that allotments in their modern form grew’ up veiy 
rapidly 

The first French allotments were formed in 1891 hy a Sedan cloth 
manufacturer, i\Ime. Her^neu, who at first merely looked on their institution 
as a means of relieving the poor people whom she had been in tlie habit of 
assisting. Two >ears later, their founder got into touch with the Abbl* 
Femire, newdy elected deputy of the Department of Nord, who gave pub¬ 
licity to this hiitiative, and thanks to his acti\’e propaganda, allotments 
w’ere created at Fosendael, Arras, Haras, Hazebrouck, Gravelines, Valen¬ 
ciennes, etc Almost at the same time an article on the v/ork at Sedan 
whicli appeared in tlie T^mps of 4 January 1895, brought about the founda¬ 
tion of an undertaking of the same kiml at Saint-Stienne. In 1897 the 
Lvjue dn coin dj tcvt'c d dn lo^'cr was founded with the aims : 

“ (i) Of assuring to ever}" respectable and hard-working family the 
permanent enjo^micnt and if iios^ible the ownership of a piece of land to 
ailtivate, along with a suitable dwelling house; 

*' (j) To support companies for the building of workmens dwellings 
at cheap rates and co-operative societies with the same object; 

(3) To induce charitable societies and institutions w’hether public 
or private to secure to those tliey assist a piece of land that cannot be seized 
and to make possible the building of a house foi them; 

'' (4; To further State, departmental and communal action ha^dng 
the same object in the management of their lands; 

“ (5) To encourage all gifts and beque'-ts directed to such objects; 
** (6) To obtain the passing of laws declaring exempt from seizure and 
from taxation a minimum family property (hiett d, iamille) and facilitating 
the acquisition, the maintenance and transmission of such propert}"; 
f6) To set up “ caisi^es dc lover (i); 

“ (8^ To negotiate writh the public authorities to obtain regulations 
in accordance with hygiene and morals in the matter of public highways 
and the construction of w"orknien\s dwellings'’. 

Comiderable acti\ 4 ty was '■ub^equentty displayed by the League, 
In 1898 the first congress on allotments was held. There were 45 organ¬ 
izations represented, with about 2,000 allotments in all. In October 1903 
an International Conference, meeting at Paris, disclosed the existence of 
134 organizations, owning 6,592 allotments of a total area ot 269 hectares, 
26 ares and 73 centiares. 

In 1909 the League obtained Government recognition as» a public util¬ 
ity society, w’hich made it possible for it to receive giltb and bequests. 

(i) The Cnis'ics lova ate small banks wherein workmen make weekly deposit*^ which 
are withdrawn at the entl of the quarter for the payment of rent. 
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Four 3’eais later, on tlie eve of the War, the l^eague had already receh ed 
five flonationb from living persoub and two betiuests. j\Iore than two hun¬ 
dred tliousand franco had thus passed into its hands and were at the 
disposal of the local allotments societies at Dijon, Tours, Quevsuoy-sur- 
Denle (Xord), l^aris and Brochon (Cote-d'Or). 

At the same time tlie work of the Teague was multiplied tenfold by 
itb recognition as a public utility societ>\ It approached ever>" kind of 
unoificii bod}', whether chdl, religious or military, and thus found itself 
listened to even in the colonies, and the allotments of ^ladagascar and the 
militar}' allotments of Tonkin vied with the little plots of land in Burgundy 
or Lorraine 

Benevolent societies lent every kind of assistance. They recognized 
that of all the ways of helping by giving work the aUotmeiit is the simplest 
and most efficacious. The Society of Saint-Vincent de Paul at its meetings 
urged this form of assistance with more and more insistency The Charit¬ 
able Boards for their part recognized the advantage that resulted to them 
from a kind of assistance that sorted out those in want and only assisted 
the deserving. The Boards of Xancy, of fitampes, of Agen, of Chaimy 
\ded with one another. 

The Horticultural Societies, whicli might have felt alarm ou their mem¬ 
bers’ account at the prospect of the competition of the produce of the allot¬ 
ments, did their best to encourage the cultivators. The Chauny Horticul¬ 
tural Society arranged a large number of various t}'pes of competition, 
even instituting school competitions with a view to creating tlie spirit of 
euinlation among the teachers; that of Beauvais held a number of horti¬ 
cultural courses for workmen taking up gardening. At Paris the Xational 
Horticultural Society opened its autunm exhibitions to the produce of 
allotments and admitted them to its competitions. 

Following on the Horticultural Societies, the public agriafitural offices 
gave effective support to the work of the I eague. All their grants axe 
devoted exclusively to new developments, thus providing for extension of 
the work, A walk round the allotments of Paris and its suburbs will give 
one a glimpse, here of a well, there of a fence, in another place water laid 
on, due in each case to a grant from the Departmental Office. One realizes 
that tlie subsidy has come at the right moment to permit of new allot¬ 
ments being laid out or to rescue a group of allotments from a disastrous 
crisis. 

Finally a number of the groups of allotments owed their existence to 
the initiative of employers or companies anxious to give their workmen 
the opportunity of cultivatii^ the ground. 

When mining operations were begun in the Xorth, in the Pas-de-Calais 
and in the Centre, the companies found themselves obliged to build dwell¬ 
ing houses for the men who were working in the mining works at some dis¬ 
tance from the villages. These houses, called coronSt always had a garden 
attached to them where the miner could employ the houns when he was free 
from his regular work, while at the same time he renewed his strength by a 
bath of fresh air and sunlight, so to speak. The success which these small 
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plnl^ achieved induced the companies to break tip into lots of a niediuiii 
^ize lands often considerable extent wliich they were obliged to accpiire in 
view of subsidences likeh" to result in law-**uil^ with the owners of the lands 
xving abo\'e the mines These lots are often ver\’ much sought and were 
ctdtivaled in vegetables ('potatoes, cabbages) and even in ceieals (oatsrr 
-ye for rabbits). 

Xo less trouble w’as taken by the large industrial concerns to encourage 
the well-being of their workmen by thef*e means In cases w’here the w^ork 
people had to be brought iu from outside, it ^‘.as necest,ar\’ to build houses, 
as in the case of the mines. Theie was a speedy adoption everywhere of 
the detached b’pe of house, with a gai den ot several ares attached. Such 
were the buildings put up at Beaucourt for ]\L\r Japv ireie^. at bariviere, 
near Limoges, lor ]\nr AouiUon freres, at IMe'^nU /Liue) for !\L\r. Fiimin- 
Bidot, etc 

Some companies went further, giving opportunity for their work¬ 
people to rent land at reduced rates The Saiiit-Oobain Ice Conii>auy, for 
example, grants land to its workpeople, which it undertakes to manure and 
till each spring. 

The ^Montataire Iron-Smelting Company, near Creuil, does not content 
itself with annexing a garden to each oi the dwellings put up for its staff 
it possesses considerable areas of land which it lias distributed amongst 
its workpeople in small lob*, usualb’ of about four ares. Xot only are 
these gardens much sought after, especially hy w^orkmeu of Flemish origin 
wlio form a third of those emploA^ed at the factors’, but man^" of the 
workmen not being able to obtain an allotment or finding it insufficient 
for their needs, rent other pieces of land belonging to other landowners. 

The Blanz3" [Mining Company’, which has laid out four villages in the 
neighbourhood of jMonceau comprising more than a thousand dwellings 
in all, has establi.shecl a special loan department for purchase of land and 
for building. Since 1 January’ iSgj this department has been placed in 
the hands of a popular bank of wliich the workpeople are at once the share¬ 
holders and administrators. The loans, guaranteed by a life insurance 
policy and a mortgage on the ground, are repayable iu fifteen years. 

At the time of the Fourth National Congress, in 1012, there w’ere 281 
organizations in France with 17,825 allotments. 

g 2. i\lX<rniENTS DT7RTXG THF WMi. 

The development of this movement was inevitably modified by 
the War. 

In the first place, from the fact of invasion, France was divided into 
two quite distinct zones, that occupied by the enemy and the remaining ter¬ 
ritory, In the former, the allotments properly so-called multiplied veiy 
rapidly: in the second we find, besides this kind of garden, also soldiers' 
gardens and school kitchen gardens. We will make some study of these 
four types in turn. 
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(j^iidevs in the JiUtnh^l RcQum^ — In the invaded departments tht; 
rany;e of the alblnunts "was considerable but Hiiiiled to certain localities 

In all the laige centres the method was the same the German authori¬ 
ties seized all the land ; to meet the pressing needs of the population, they 
left a part at the disposal Cif the munici]jalities, instructing them to parcel 
them out and diWde them among the inhabitants At Sedan there were 
thu^ distributed q,ooo,at bille 2,058, at Tourcoing 8,000, at Roubaix 32,00'* 
allotments At Roubaix, the Cultivation Committee formed by the ]Munic- 
ipality had first of all to overcome the hostility of the fanners, furious at 
finding themselves disj^ossessed, then to draw plans, make loads, and 
cel out the ground . then to get togetlier gardeners who x^ere practicall} 
llo^'ices, and had no tools and no seeds. Plots were marked out of 65 
stjuare metres. Tools were made. Arrangements were made for the gard¬ 
ens to be watched day and night: ]50 men were employed in this essen¬ 
tial task. As a consequence of the measures taken, potatoes which in 
April 1918 were worth six francs the kilogramme fell to two francs at the end 
of September and to sixt^' centimes at the beginning of October. The other 
vegetables follovred suit. As each family had a garden the vegetables 
sent to market found few’ purchasers. 

At ^iaubeuge, 2,500 gardens were brought into existence during the 
occupation ; at Charleville, lands deserted by those wrho had left the district 
were redi\ided among the inhabitants of the municipality’, etc. In iqi8 
a total of about 6i»,oo() gardens w’ere reckoned for the whole of the iu^^aded 
districts. 

AlIoimenLs in Othe/ Parts oj the Covntry, — Mobilization did not in¬ 
terfere with the spread of allotments in the other parts of France. As the 
men had to go, the women took their places, and every’ivhere could be seen 
mothers of families devoting themselves to the w’ork of the allotments, 
digging, sowing seeds, watering w’hile the children were at sclionl, or with 
Ihe tiny children by their >sic1es. Other women, wdio were working in the 
factories, came in the evening or on Sunday’ to do the w’ork for w^hich they 
had not another moment. All made considerable profits out of their allot¬ 
ments when well cultivated. 

The w’ork on the allotments w’as not only’ for one-jelf, but for others. 
People w’illingly gave a helping hand to the less experienced : to help the 
wid( jw’ and tlie orphan, the work of the husband or the father who had fallen 
on the field of honour w’as gladly’ done. At Arcueil, a mother of a family 
died at the very’ time of the mobilization of her husband: a neighbouring 
allotment-holder, himself the father of eight children, did not hesitate to 
take in the five children of the dead woman At Issy’-lewS-iMoulineaux, a 
poor woman, motlier of a family, had just lost her husband, who fell at Ver¬ 
dun : her grief and mental distraction prevented her from working on her 
allotment as she should have done to make a j^rofit from it: the neighbours 
foresaw’ this and the following Sunday the little piece of land was almost 
crowded with neighbouring allotment-holders, all eager to help in cultivat¬ 
ing it. 

Not only were the i>re-w’ar allotments cultivated, but many’ new ones 
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^ere made. Towii'^, departments, ai^ricultuial and hortiadtural societies 
distributed pieces ot land in thousands to as many tamilies 

The Mavor of Rennes turned agriculturist and sold potatoes to his 
Jellow-citizns at 7 franc*- a (^lantal The i\Iayor of Montrou^e, near Paris, 
took pOhsessicm of all the vacant lands of Ids commune. These examples 
and many others bore fruit and beiore lonj^ or:;anizations and priA^ate indi- 
riduals \ded with each other; vegetables and fruit were everj^here in 
evidence, and it caused no surprise to find cabbages and lettuces growing 
in gardens once reserved for the cultivation of the rarest and most delicate 
Eouers. The Duchess of Uz^s set the fashion and chateaux became sur¬ 
rounded with a belt of vegetahlecs. At Toulouse, the -Municipality had 
70 hectares cultivated as a kitchen garden * at Saint-Ktienne more than 
lou hectares ot land, situated in the immediate vicinity of the town, were 
put under cultivation at L^’ons the number 01 alloiments was doubled, 
rising to nearly 1,200. 

Soldicn Vegetable Ganh}i$. —As early as the beginning of 1915, when 
the plerxtiful resources of the countn" still seemed inexhaustible, the Lvgat 
ju ccin de ter ye et du lover had foreseen a day when PVance w^ould find her¬ 
self constrained to economize, when all waste would have to be carefully- 
avoided, and it would be necessar}- to push production to its maximum in¬ 
tensity. The League had reflected on the enormous setvdces which could be 
tendered by the hundreds of thousands of men w^ho at certain hours w^'ere 
crowded in the depots without any definite occu]iatioii and who at the end 
of the da}', not knowing wrhat to do with themselves, drifted into the 
public-houses near the cantonments. It seemed to tliat body that these 
hor«rs of idleness could be utilized quite easily in the creation and npkeep 
of extensive vegetable gardens w'hich could be established on the w'a'^te 
lands near the cantonments. 

Some unoflicial organizations and some military bodies had made ef- 
forts to create vegetable gardens of no great extent intended to feed the 
civil po])ulation and the army, but these initiatives, often very modest, 
and always scattered, had not achieved any great results: they even ex¬ 
cited sarcasm and criticism, more or less justified. 

The essential solidarity was lacking : th*^ military admini'^tratiou had 
laborated wise and far-seeing regulations, suitable for peace-time, but 
too restrictive for tinre oi war, and these acted as so many hindrances 
to the ])rojectecl scheme. 

The Ligue dii coiff de terre et ihi foyer ^lid not allow itself to be 
discouraged : it overcame aU difficulties, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
in the spring of 1916 a member of its Management Committee, M. Max- 
ime Ducroccj, at that tinre mobilized as Deputy Military Intendant, 
entrusted b}" the Ministers of War and Agriculture with the business of 
drawing up a plan for the war gardens and of directing its application. 
Some days afterwards, 10 May 1916, a Circular of the Minister of War 
was issued to convey decisive iustructiona to the army. 

M. Di'Cxocq s comment on this Circular was contained in a \ery 
pithy remark made in the course of a lecture which he deli'^ered on 
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■j Febiuai^^ iqi8 at the Musce Social, Paris: In substance, the Circular 
said to coniniandiiig oflicers. You must make cjardens under the old rules 
it 5’^ou can. an 3"ou can’t, then you mmt make them without.’ 

The officeis commanding the depots undei the direct pressure of the 
circular, urged on by disinterested offers of help from the civil author¬ 
ities and entreated to 3neld b^’ their own troops, did not hold out long. 
.•\iid everywhere the work w^as put in hand. 

Success exceeded all expectations. 

The appeal addressed to the soldiers touched their deepest feelings: 
the greater number, cultivators by origin, could not think of their former 
occu]rations without regret. The earth exercized an irresistible attraction 
on them, and their nostalgia was very keenly" felt as they wandered aim- 
leesl}"' alx)ut the cantonment. The sight of the abandoned fields, invad¬ 
ed b5" grass and thistles, filled them with a vague feeling of unhappiness, 
and it was with }oy that the^ took up once more, as soon as it was asked 
of them, the imi>lemeuts which they had been accustomed to handle 
since childhood. 

The^” took great pride in displa3ing their knowledge to their town- 
bred comrades: these latter, of whom many had^ been initiated into the 
pleasures of small cnltivation by the help ot the du coin de terre ei 
du fo\ ei , did all the3 could to rival their country-bred companions, and 
before long, with the help of the lecturers and propagandists of the League, 
soldiers’ gardens and regular farms sprang up in a great number of can¬ 
tonments. Their number became rapidl3’ so considerable that in 1917 
competition between makers of gardens took place all over France, and 
the volunteer gardeners were thus rewarded for their efforts. At the end 
of this 3^ear according to the repoxts furnished b5' the military lecturers, 
7,500 hectares w^ere brought under cultivation in vegetables, 6,000 pigs 
were being fattened in the military piggeries, 30,000 rabbits and *>,000 
head of poultr3^ were being raised in the hutches and yards. On i Oct¬ 
ober 1918, the area culth^ated, including the gardens of the allied armies, 
amounted to more than 13,000 hectares, while 14,000 pigs and 1x4,000 
rabbits and fowls were being kept. 

These results had been achieved, thanks to the friendly support of 
the imlitar3^ authorities concerned, and by employing in connection with 
the scheme seven persons (of whom three were voluntary unpaid workers) 
at the central administrative ofiSces and in the various districts s^xty 
lecturers of the grade of non-commissioned ofiBlcer or private. The total 
expenditure for propaganda and inspection was about 250,000 francs, 
which represents eight francs per hectare cultivated, even if we do not 
take into consideration that part of this expenditure was on the encour¬ 
agement of poultr5^ keeping. 

School Veeetahle (riirdenb. — The first school vegetable gardens date 
back, it seems, to the month of May IQ16. They owed their initiation to 
a professor of the Lakanal Lycee at Paris, M. Lavarenue, who took on 
lease from the- Orleans Railway Company a piece of land situated at 
Sceanx Between ii Ma3' and x June a part of this land was planted in 
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potatoeb : in June and July, another piece was planted in beans of differ¬ 
ent kinds : from the end of June to the middle of August there followed 
cabbages and cauliflowers : in August turnips and spinach were sown 
The whole work of preparing the soil, planting, hoeing, and gathering, 
was carried out by groups of scholars placed under the direction of per¬ 
sons who had not themselves had any previous practice in horticulture. 
These groups worked on Thursday" afternoons and on Sunda}’^ during the 
school term : three times a week in August, once a week in September; 
on dayb when the weather was bad, howeA’er, work was suspended. 

In spite of unfavourable conditions, in spite of losses caused by 
potato blight, by caterpillar and b^" the first frosts, the twenty ares or so 
of land brought under cultivation returned a yield which, when sold to 
private individuals at current prices, covered all the cost of renting and 
enclosing the land, purchase of seed and plants, etc., amounting to 340 
francs, and left a clear profit of 170 francs, which was handed tc the local 
people’s kitchen. 

The example of this first chantier de culture was quickly followed. 
The boys and girls of Paris opened simihr chaniters. Under the impulse 
given by Mile. Breal, professor at the Sevigne College, and by Mme. Han- 
naux of the Fenelon Tycee, nearly three hundred school-girls spurred each 
other on to the growing of vegetables on a piece of land rented for the pur 
pose in the commune of Bagnexix. These girls were divided into groups 
of six to ten each placed under the direction ot an older girl, and each day 
the work was directed by a chet dn chantier who was responsible. Anyone 
wishing to join a group had to promise to attend regularly on certain 
doys at certain hours. No subscription was asked, but each gardener 
was asked to bring a gardening tool, as well as her own meal. 

All over France each day saw similar undertakings begin, so that in 
1917, 1,200 hectares were being cultivated in 12,000 communes by 90,000 
school-girls and 125,000 school-boys. We subjoin a statement of the kind 
of crops gro-wn and the produce obtained: 


Potatoes. 

Cabbages. 

lyceks. 

Carrots and turnips , . , 
Haricot beans, peas, broad 

beans, etc. 

Guinea-pigs. 

Rabbits. 

Poultry. 

The total value of this produce 


8,000,000 kilogrammes 
1,000,000 cabbages 
1,250,000 leeks 
250,000 kilogrammes 

800,000 » 

300 » 

53»<500 )» 

15,000 » 

amounted to 4,772,000 francs (l). 


{x\ La Matn^d*OBuvte agricok. Palis, xo April 1918. 
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§ j. Aei^otments after the war. 

Many ot the kinds of gardens of which we have been speaking had 
been estal lished on requisitioned land : they had to be given up the day 
those lands were restored to their owners : many others, which origin-^+ed 
in passing needs, did not snivuve the War. Nevertheless, when af .^the 
liberation of the territoiy” the Lisi^ue dti cotn ae ierre et du fover addressed 
itself to the members enrolled before 1914, it regained all its support and 
indeed an increased support. The municipalities, which had pre\doush 
had confined themselves to making grants towards the allotments, had 
now entered the movement. In the North and especially- in the liberated 
regions they were bent on carrying on the work which during the enemy- 
occupation had saved so many- of their citizens from famine : Anzin, Four- 
mies, Valenciennes, Saint-Pol-sur-Terniolse, more than thirty municipalities 
decided to have their own allotments organization. Efforts in the same 
direction were every-where made. All ovei France, from Dunkirk t</ 
Bayonne, from Strasburg to Nantes, as well as at Paris and at Ey^’cns, 
we find the municipalities multiplying initiatives of this kind. 

On the other hand, the League seemed to have gained the full sup- 
l)ort ol the public authorities. At its request the Minister of War placed 
at its disposal all lands not required for the defence of fortified places. 
The IVIiiiister of Health addressed to the prefects a circular drawing their 
attention to the allotments movement and asking them to intervene in 
every possible way^ so as to give the greatest possible impetus to it. 

At the same time, new types of undertakings sprang up, such as 
the Co-operative AUotnients Society- of Belfort, w-hich was founded in Feb¬ 
ruary’- 1919 aiifd now includes more than 150 members and would include 
more if it had any new gardens at its disposal (i). As compared with 17,825 
aUotments in 1912, the Li^ue du com de terra et du fover had 47,375 in 
1920, spread over 58 departments. These allotments were in all 1,266 
hectares in area, and about 240,000 persons were working on them. 

M. B, 

{ I) The workinu of this co-opemtive society has been desenbed by M. A. Amal, 
Protessor of Agriculture at Belfort, in La tie a^ticoJe ct nimle, Paris, 7 jMay lo^i. 


AjlFREDO RtrOGERi, gerenie respousabiie^ 



THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin of th^ Institutij and Summary of ths Tntfrnationai, Treaty 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments, Twenty-two other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, alwa3rs confining its atfention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(а) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various maikets; 

(б) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

((;) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

{d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies : 

‘ (tf) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value iu the various cohntxies for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of fanners and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing tor this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 




PERMANENT COMMITTEE 

OP THE INTERNATIONA!, INSTITUTE OP AGRICULTURE 


Pfesideni: His Szc. Hi>oardo Paktano, Senator, Delegate of Italy, 
Vice-President ; M. I^ouis-Dop, Delegate of Prance. 

List of the Delegates to the Pennanent Committee: 
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warn 

933/64^. 

at par 

X Dollar, gold ($) (zoo cents) (United States) 

- 

4 S-itiCd. 

at par 

X Drachm, gol^ (100 lepta) (Greece) 

- 

933/64^ 

at pat 

I Egyptian Kantar 

- 

99 0498 

lbs. 

I Peddan Masri {24 Kirat Elaincl) (Egypt) 


1.03805 

acres 

1 Florin, geld, or Gulden (100 cents) (Netherlands-) 

» 

lS,75Z/(y^d, 

at par 

I Franc (100 centimes) (France) 

- 

9 33/6*d. 

at par 

I Gramme 

VBS 

0.03527 

oz. 

X Hectare 

mm 

2.47109 

acres 

I Kilogramme 

- 

2.2 

lbs. 

I Kilometre 

- 

1093.615 

yards 

I Kokou (10 To) (Japan) 

= 

1.58726 

quarts 

I I,ei, gold (xoo bani) (Rumania) 

mm 

9 ®3/64<i. 

at par 

I Ecu <100 stotinki) (Bulgaria) 

m. 

<)33/^d. 

at par 

X IJra (100 centesimi) (Italy) 


9i?l6id. 

^ 0,21998 

} 0.0275 

at par 
gallons. 

X IJtre 

■■ 

bushels 

1 Mark <100 Ffennigc) (Germany) 


IX 3/4^. 

at par 

X Mark (xoo penni) (Finland) 


9 33/64<<. 

at pat 

1 Metre 


3.28084 

feet 

i MUreis, gold (Brazil) 

- 

25. 2 ^^/^d. at par 

X MUreis, gold (Portugal) 

- 

45. 5*9/64^. at par 

X Peseta, gold (100 c6ntimos) (Spain) 

- 

9 33/64^ 

at par 

z Peso, gold (zoo centavos) (Argentina) 

— 

32.1137/54^. at par 

X Peso, paper (Argentina) 


is.8*S/i5fi. at pa 

I Pound, Turkish, gold (zoo piastre) (Ottoman Empire) 


185.0*5/544?. at par 

z Pond (Sweden) 

- 

0.93712 

lbs. 

X Quintal 


1.96843 

cwls. 

X Rouble, gold (zoo kopeks) (Russia) 

- 

25.1 3/ijd. 

at par 

z Rupee (16 annas) (British India) 

- 

Of £1 (gold) 

1 Talari (20 piastre) (Egypt) 

- 

45.1 *732*** at par 

X Verst (Russia) 

- 

rx66.64479 

yards 

I Yen, gold 2 fun or zoo sen) (Japan) 

- 

2S.037/54d, 

at par 

X Zentner (Germany 


110.23171 

lbs. 
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SPAIN. 

THE SARAGOSSA FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION; 

SOURCES : 

EsTATtTTos DE LA Asociaci6n de Tabradores de ZARAGOZA. Saraqossa, IOT4. 
REGLAMENTO para el BUEN ORDEN Y R^GIMPT? de la CATA de CR^DITO AGRfCOLA. Asociad6n 
de Labradores dc Zaragoza y sxi provincia. Saragossa, 1909. 

Boletin de la Asociacidn de Lahradorcs dr Zaragoza. Years 1916 to 1922. Saragossa. 

The Saragossa Farmers* Association [Asociacion de Labradores de Za^ 
ragoza), which was formed on 22 April 1900 under the Associations Law 
of 1887 is reckoned as one of the most important agricultural societies 
in Spain, on a level with the General Stockbreeders* Association of the 
Kingdom {Asociacion general de Ganaderos del Reino), the Farmers* As¬ 
sociation of Spain {Asociacidn de agriouUores de Espana) the Saragossa 
Stockbreeders* Institute {Casa de ganaderos de Zaragoza) and the Catalan 
Agricultural Institute of Saint Isidore {Insiiiido Agricola Caialdn de San 
Isidro). 

The object of the Association, the acthity of which is being extended 
also beyond the limits of the three provinces of Aragon, is that of develop¬ 
ing the spirit of association among the agricultural classes, and of encour¬ 
aging and assisting them by the regular working and fttrlher development 
of the various services already in existence in the association and by 
inaugurating new services to meet the needs which may arise in the 
agricultural world. 

§ I. Organization or the association. 

The Association is managed by a Council of Management, dmded 
into three Committees — a Committee for Social Questions, a Conmiittee 
for Co-operation, and a Committee for Credit, 
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It ib the business of the first Committee to supersaze the working of 
the library and of the laboratory’ attached to the Association and the issue 
of publications and to study the various problems relating to agriculture. 

The Conmiittee for Co-operation arrangCvS for exhibitions of faim pro¬ 
duce, for the distribution of seeds, of agiicultural machinery, of fertilizers, 
etc. Finally the Committee for Credit administers the Credit Bank and 
is expected to dev^elop its activity in the interests of the members. 

The chairmen of the three Committees and the President of the As¬ 
sociation form a Higher Council, whicli has the duty of making a study 
of and of preparing the (Questions that are to be handled and resolved by 
the Council of Management, which as the directing ^dy of the Associa¬ 
tion must sit permanently at Saragossa, and is made up of a President, 
of a Vice-president, of eleven members with voting rights, and of two 
treasurers, all having, in the discussions and in the passing of resohrtions, 
equal rights as regards speaking and voting. 

The Council of Management and the Procurators ”, nominated every 
two years by the members, constitute the General Council, which meets 
in ordinary session once a year, and in extraordinary session as often as 
may be requested by the Council of Management or by a third at least 
of the number of the Piocurators. 

In the General Council the only persons having the right to speak 
and to vote are the President, who is also the President of the Association, 
the Procurators duly elected and their deputies. The other members of 
the Council of Management have the right to speak, but not to vote. 

The Procurators or their deputies exercize three votes each and have 
the privilege of bringing forward any proposal whatever provided it is 
relevant to the business before the Cotmcil. Whenever it is declared by 
a majoritj^ of votes that it is urgent to discuss the proposal submitted, 
the Council may discuss it and pass resolutions at the same sitting. 

Ill some localities, where the number of the members requires it, De¬ 
legates, or Assistants, or Local Committees are nominated to act as inter¬ 
mediaries between the members and the Council of Management, with 
the object of simplifying some of the work of the Association, such as the 
collection of subscriptions, the distribution of fertilizers, the applications 
for loans, etc. 

Members. — The Association includes four classes of nieiiiliers: 

{ti) loundation members: landowners or cultivators, or persons 
engaged in industries or pursuits connected with agriculture, who pay 
an entrance fee of 20 pesetas and an annual subscription of 6 pesetas ; 

(b) ordinary members whose qualifications are the same as those 
of foundation members, but who pay an entrance fee of one peseta and 
an annual subscription of six pesetas ; 

(c) corporations or corporate bodies admitted to the Association 
at the request of the persons entitled to act in their name: 

{d) honorary members, nominated by the society or the Council 
of Management. 

Foundation members and ordinary members have the right to elect 
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tlie Piocuialorb and llicii tlepulicb, wlio <ue to leprcbeiit the incmbeis in 
the General AsvS'''mbly, and further of being Ihenibelves elected, after two 
3’^ears from the time of their admission into the Association, as Procu¬ 
rators or deputies, and of assisting in the various activities of the Council 
of Maiiagetnent. The^’ nia3^ then avail themselves of all the privileges 
offered by the societ3' to its members, except that of taking part in the 
free valuation of the credit capacity of the applicants for loans from the 
Bank of the Association, a matter within the competence of the Committee 
for Credit. 

The3’' liave besides the right of presenting proposals in wiiting at 
any time to the Council of Management and to the General Council. 

5 2. SBRVICT^S WORK OR ASSOCIATION. 

The Association possesses a librar3^ a chemical laboratory, an Agri- 
cultuial Credit Bank, a Savings Bank, a Current Accounts Department 
a Personal Credit Department, and other sections dealing with the dis¬ 
tribution of fertilizers and .seeds, the insurance of crops against hail, and 
insurance against farm accidents. 

We will briefl3" examine these various activities of the Association. 

Library. — The library contains more than 1,000 works, partly 
purcliased by the Association, partly given by private donors, and a large 
number of >Spauish and foreign reviews, chiefly on agricultural subjects. 

Agricultural Laboratory. — The laboratory, estabEshed as early as 
1904, is engaged in the analysis of soils, fertilizers, alcohols, wines, and 
oils, in seed selection, and in questions of plant diseases. Besides this it 
gives replies to all the enquiries put to it on the subject of improved cul¬ 
tivation, These ser\dces are rendered to members without charge. 

Agricultural Credit Bank. — The Agriailtural Credit Bank estab¬ 
lished in 1902, and declared hy Rc3ral Decree a Benevolent Fund, grants 
loans exclusively to members, on the personal guatantee of two sureties 
accepted by the Managing Conuiiitlee. 

Applicants must have been members of the Association for more than 
one 3’’enr and mUvSt produce evidence that their subscriptions have been 
paid punctually. When there are sevenil applications from mein 1 x?rs 
at one time, those who have been most punctual in payment liavc the 
preference. 

The rate of interest fixed by the Bank, for the said loans, is four per 
cent, per annum. 

The Bunk capital, formed at the beginning of its operations by an 
issue of 12,500 pesetas share cajrital, consisting of 500 shares of 25 pesetas 
each, an issue now paid off, is being increased every year by the interest 
that is paid on loans, by thz annual profi.ts, and by any other source of 
income there may happen to be such as donations, official subsidies, etc 

Agricultural Savings Bank. — This Bank was instituted in Febiuary 
1915, with the aim of improving the social and material conditions of the 
members of the Association and of farmers in general, by encouragiug 
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savin£>. It receives deposits for fixed peiiods c^r witbdiawahle at sight, 
hoth fionx inembeis and frtin thiid paities. 

Deposits foi fixed peiiods may he foi six mouths oi foi a year and must 
not be less than 500 pesetas, the Council of Management 1 etainiug the i)ower 
to fix a niaximtun, when it is considered desiiable in the iiiteiest of 
the menibeis. 

The deposits withdiawablc at sight must not be less than one peseta, 
noi more than 10,000 pesetas. 

The late of interest on deposits withdrawable at sight is 3.65 pel cent; 
that on deposits for six months is 4 per cent, and that on deposits for 
a year is 4.25 per cent. 

The Association is liable up to the full extent of its assets for the de¬ 
posits leceivcd by it. 

Cunent Accounts and Personal Credit. — The Association grants to 
members two other forms of credit: curient accounts {citenfas corrienies), 
and personal credit accounts {cuentas dc crhliio personal). 

The lowest sum on which a current account can be opened is fixed 
at the figure of 100 pesetas; the maximum sum is determined by the Com¬ 
mittee for Credit. The amiual interest is fixed by the Council of Manoge- 
ment, in accordance with the pro]x)sals of the Committee for Credit. 

As regards the personal credit accounts, the applicant must state the 
maximum sum for which he will be indebted and the poisons who will 
act as sureties. Witliin ten days from the date of the application, a reply 
is given, and in the case of this being a favourable one, the applicant can, 
in the course of three days from the signing of the documents relating to 
the granting of the credit and to the security offered, have at his disixisal 
the sum to be advanced to him. 

On the expiry of the tenn agreed upon, the sum advanced must be 
repaid, together with interest at the rate fixed in advance. Notice will 
be given to the borrower to provide for such pa^uiient within a space of 
eight days. 

D^strihiiion of Fertilizers. — The distribution of fertilizers, wliich is 
one of the most imixirtant branches of the work of the Association, is 
the business of the Committee for Co-operation. It is the duty of this 
Committee to buy fertilizers at the proper seasorr, to vSUbruit them to 
examination and analysis in the laboratory and to fix the jmee at which 
they are to be distributed to the members. 

Pa^Tnent for the fertilizers bought must be made in cash or witliin 
thirty days of the date of purchase, on pain on the debtor's part of paying 
interest at the rate of four per cent, per annum. The managing body 
can proceed at once to the recovery of the sum due. 

Recently the Council of Management, being persuaded of the immense 
advantages which would accrue to farmers if advances of fertilizers were 
made to them at the time of the preparation of the soil, has instituted 
this new form of loan, on coirditions that we here reproduce. 

I. Advances of fertilizers do not preclude the possibility of money 
advances from the Agricultural Credit Bank of the A^oci^tion. 
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2. They are only £>rauled in the season in which the ferlilizeis 
can be put to use. 

3. A sulllcienttinie in advance, the date fixed for the presentation 
of applications on the part of the members is published in the ^Monthly 
Bulletin. The application must state the qiuntity of fertilizer applied 
for and the seciirity oflercd by the applicant. 

The a])plicati<)ns will be consideied by the Committee for Credit 
which has the power of granting or refusing to make the advances. 

5. The date fixed for the repayment of the advances will fall after 
the haivesting of the crop. 

6. In making the advances, pieference is given to the local com¬ 
mittees or to groups of niembeis of the same locality, who have made 
joint application for them, and who are jointly and severally liable for 
the obligation contracted. 

7. The rate of interest on advances of fertilizers is the same as is 
in force for money loans made by the Agricultural Credit Bank, and 
the advances will be of the nature of an obligation secured by a bill of 
a special type. 

8. It is the duty of the Committee for Co-operation and of the man¬ 
aging staff of the Association to interest themselves in whatever concerns 
the distribution of fertilizers, and of the Committee for Credit to fix the 
maximum quantity which may be advanced in each locality and to over¬ 
come all the dilllculties that may arise, once the advance is made. 

It has been thought fit, in making these arrangements, to give pre¬ 
ference to applications made by the local committees, or by groups of 
members in the same locality, in view of the fact that the sending of fer¬ 
tilizers in quantities larger than one truck-load conies out more cheaply 
in transport expenses and is of more advantage to all the joint purchasers 
by avoiding delays of all kindvS. 

The joint applications may also be addressed directly to factories 
in order that the goods may be despatched with less delay. 

Distribution of Seeds. — The same arrangements arc made for the 
distribution of seeds as are iimde for the distribution of h^rtilizers. 

Mutual Insurance against Hail. In this branch of its work the As¬ 
sociation acts as agent of the Insurance h'und, founded by the Banners' 
Association of {^pain at Madrid, and, accordingly, sends on the proposals 
of the members, tindortakes the forwarding of policies, the collection of 
the premiums, iiomiimtes experts to eslitiiate the losses sustained by in¬ 
sured persons, disliibutes the compensation, etc. 

Accidents in Farm Work. — Tlic Association has arrajiged a scheme 
of insurance against accidents in farm work with the Saragossa Mutual 
Accident Insurance Company. 

The yearly iiremium to be paid by those desiring to be insured is fixed 
at the rate of 20 pesetas for every hectare of irrigJited land, and at 10 pe¬ 
setas for every hectare of laud not irrigated. 

Other Activities of the Association. — The Association also interests 
itself in the production of sugar-beet, in contracts with smgar-manufac- 
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turers, in the growing of cerealb, in qiie?*tions of tiansport, and in the 
organization of Chambers of Agricnlture and of other agricultiiral bodies. 

It takes a prominent part in exhibitions, competitions, prizes for 
agriculture, benevolent institutions, etc It publishes pamphlets on vari¬ 
ous agricultural problems, which are distributed free. It also publishes 
a Monthly Bulletin, which is not only a scientific agiicultural review, 
but is a means of communication between the society and itvS members, 
supplj^ing information about the different activities of the Association, the 
prices of fertilizers, etc. 

We may add some data referring to the activity of the Association 
in its last working year 1921-22. 

The total number of the nifembers, including the corporate bodies 
which are counted as members, amounted on 31 March last to 5,206. 
In the laborator}" 417 analyses were made and replies were sent to 349 
enquiries. 

The Agricultural Credit Bank made loans to a value of 215,419 pesetas. 
The loans outstanding on current account at the end of the year amounted 
to 172,307 pesetas, and the outstanding loans on personal credit to 224.405 
pesetas. The advances of fertilizers and seeds made during the year 
amounted to 465,301 pesetas. 

Fertilizers were distributed to the value of 1,158,255 pesetas, seeds 
to the value of 42,915 pesetas. In insurance of crops against hail, the 
Association's share in the business of the Mutual Insurance Fund was 
in respect of an assured value of several millions of pesetas. 

The general balance sheet cn 31 March shows assets amounting to 
2,425,913 pesetas. E. F. 


SWITZERLAND. 


THE ENOIIIRY OF THE SWISS PJiASANTS' SECRICTARIATIC INTO 
AORICUIvTURAI, .^SOCIATTON and CO-OPF.RATION IN THE 
YEAR 1920. 


SOURCE: 

nRHBBUNGBN UbBR DEN STAITO DES LANEWniXSOIArTLICHEN VEREINS- UND GENasbENbCHAI TS- 
WESENS IN PER ScHWEiz iM J\nRD 1920. Kuquiry cairicd out by llic Peasauts* 

Secretariate Bnxgg, 1^22 

The Swias Peasants' Secretariate carried out in 1910 the first enquiry 
into the position of the agricultural associations and co-operative societies 
of Switzerland, the results of which were given in detail in the issues of 
Marchand April 1913 of the Bulletin of Ecmioimc and Social Tntelllgmoe. The 
enquiry was repeated by the Peasants' Secretariate in the course of 1919-20 
and the results were published in 1932. The imix)rtance of these enquiries 
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is due to the fact that, whereas Switzerland is the countr}’ in which the 
societies are lelatively more wddely spread and present a greater variety 
than in an^ other — in fact, even before the War, in the \ear 1910-11, there 
wasa society tor every 481 inhabitants, while in Denmark there w^asonly 
otie for ever}’’ 514 inhabitants and in Geniiauy one for every 2,124 in¬ 
habitants (t) —there is no invStitutiou capable of recording the development 
of the movement for the organization of agiiculture in its entirety, no 
League embracing all the societies and seiving as a centre of information. 
The Federal OiTice of vSlalislics has for some years past begun to include 
in its year-books the different assochtioiis, but the returns relating to 
them are not yet completed. The publications of the Peasants’ Seaeta- 
riate on the subject must accordingly be considered as the fullest source 
of information on the growth of the agricultural asvsociations. A compari¬ 
son of the results of the two enquiries will make it possible to trace out a 
picture of the situation in the years fron) 1910 to 1920 : for this puipose 
we shall necessarily make free use of the figures and other statistical data. 

§ I. A(5RICULTtTRAT, ASSOCIATIONS \ND SOCir/i'H:?. 

Agricultunl associations and societies mainly promote the technical 
and economic development of agriculture and a distinction is to be made 
between agricultural societies piopeily so-called, societies for poultry¬ 
keeping and rabbit-breeding and bee-keeping societies, and each of these 
groiips is subdivided into local, cantonal and intercantonal associations, 

Agriculinral Societies properly so-called, — In 1920 there were 519 
localagriculturalsocietievS in the strict sense, as compared with 494 in 1910, 
an increase of 25 associations, or five per cent. The number of members 
rose from (>0,084 in 482 societies in 1910 to 81,059 in 500 societies in 1920. 
The greater number of these societies were founded from 1850 onwards. 
The canton of Zurich has the highest number of these societies, namely 
no associations. Thurgim comes next with 59 and Berne with 46. Of 
the local societies, 467, lhal is 90 per cent., a re grouped into federations. 
In the last decade registration of those societies in the Commercial Regis¬ 
ter became more frequent: in 1910 122 societie>s were regisiered, in 1920, 
189, tluit is 36 per cent. The new civil law of 1912 recognized these 
associations as c< q)oratc bodies without re(|uiiing registiathm. 

In 1920 th(*re were 28 agrictillurnl cantonal societies, with sections, 
numbering if>7,270 menihers as compared wdlh 22 stxjieties in 1910 with 
90,969 members. The oldest of the^^ societies (founded in the eighteenth 
century) and at the same time the most important as regards number 
of members is the l^conomic and Public Utility Society of the Canton of 
Berne, founded in 1759 with the title of Socieias Bernensis Agriculfurae 
et Bonatim Ariinm, In 1920 it had 90 sections with 68,710 members as 

(t) Mut-ttr (Hniis): Das (fciiosseiischafts’wcsctt und seine fiesctdidic Rci?elting itn 
demolaalischcii Rei<*ht»«;laal. Zeihchnft iur mtfi WlhiiViUschul^ 

Year 57, Vol. 3. Bable, 1931, 
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compared with 74 sections with 31,194 members in 1909. The Cantonal 
Agricultural Association of Zuiich, founded in 1842, had a lartrer number of 
sections but a much smaller number of members ; it had 138 sections and 
11.5^7 members. Of lecent 3 ears the following cantonal agiiculture 
associations have been formec^ : in the 3^ear 1918 the hVderation of the 
Agricultuial Associations of Glarus with 500 members, in 1920 the Chamber 
of Agriculture of the Canton of Vaud, and in 1921 the Chamber of Agiicul- 
ture of Geneva, Fifteen of the cantonal societies publish their own journals. 

As to the cantonal agricultural associations with direct membership, 
the enquir^^ only mentions five with 2,692 membeis, among which is the 
Neuchatel Fanners' Association with 1,200 members, founded in 1919 
In 1910 there were eight of the<?e societies with 3,987 members. These 
a.ssociations are thus on the decline. 

To these cantonal agricultural associations may be added the schol¬ 
astic agricultuial associations, the number of which has nearly doubled 
in the last ten ^^ears : from 15 in 1910 with a total memberslup of 4,169, 
they rose in 1920 to 28 with a total membership of 7,815. 

The S^viss Confederation recognizes the following societies as inter- 
cantonal agricultural associations: the Swiss Agricultural Association, 
founded in 1863, with 31 sections and 81,448 membeis in 1920, as compared 
with 29 sections and 40,011 membeis in 1910 ; the Federation of Agricul¬ 
tural Societies of Romance Switzerland, founded in 1881, with 28 sections 
and 34,922 members in 1920, as compared with 31 sections and 23,064 mem¬ 
bers in 1910 ; the Cantonal Agricultural v^ociety of Ticino ; the Swiss So¬ 
ciety" of Alpine Pastures and the Swiss Horticultural Society. Figures 
relating to these last three societies are not available. The enquiry 
also mentions the Swiss Federation of Societies of Kx-Pupils of the Schools 
of Agriculture, a federation founded in 1921, with a membership of 5,700 
and with 13 sections. 

The number of the intercantonal societies with direct membership 
has reinained the same. Both the encjtiiry of 1910 and that of 1920 showed 
only three of these societies : the Agricultural Society of Romance Swit¬ 
zerland, founded in 1858, with 100 members in 1920, as com]>ared with 
135 in 1910: the Swiss Farmers’ Society, founded in 1882, with 440 members 
in 1920 and 210 in 1910, and the Beague of Instructors of Agricultural 
Schools, founded in 1901, with 90 members in 1920 and 99 in 1910. 

Poultry-keeping and Rabhii-hreeding Societies. —• The numbei of the 
local poultry-keeping and rabbit-breeding societies has increased from 138 
to 257, that is to say by 99 societies, or 63 per cent.; the membership 
has r^n from 8,153 to 18,689, an increase of 10,536, or 129 per cent. 
Practically all these societies are grouped in federations. The greater num¬ 
ber belong to the cantons of Zurich and Berne in each of which there are 
40 societies, while Aargau has 32 and St. GaH 27. The registration in the 
Commercial Register has hardly ever been practised by these societies, 
only about two per cent, being so registered. 

The cantonal poultry-keeping and rabbit-breeding societies have 
risen from ii with 2,741 membeis in 19x0 to 19 with 12,563 members in 
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1930. The oldest of these societies is the I/Ucerne Cantonal Ornithological 
Society, founded in 1881, which now ha= 236 member'?. The one with the 
largest mombershii) is the Zurich Cantonal Ornithological I/iague with 
4.437 niembers, wliich was foimed in 1911. 

The number of intercantonal feflerations for poultry-keeping and rab¬ 
bit-breeding has increased from four with 6,610 members in 1910 to 21 with 
24,715 members in 1920. Practically all these societies have been formed 
in the last two decades. The oldest and, in point of numbers, the largest, 
is Ihe Swiss Ornithological Society, founded in 1885 ; it contained 17,500 
members in 1920. 

Bee-keeping Sod dies. — The number of the local liee-keeping societies 
has risen fiom 121 to 143, that is by 22 societies, or 17 per cent., and that 
of the members by 8,163, passing from 7,330 in 1910 to 15,493 in 1920 
{ill per cent.) Berne has the greatest number of societies (28), followed 
by St. Call (16), Aaigau, Zurich, and Grisi)ns (14 each). Of these societies 
130, that is 91 per cent., are affiliated to federations ; only two per cent, 
are registered in the Commercial Register. 

The number of the cantonal bee-keeping societies has risen from t6 
with 4,221 members in 1910 to 27 with 11,900 members in 1920. The 
oldest among these date back to 1863, such as the Association of Upper 
Zurich and those of Romanshom in Thurgau. The most recent was 
formed in Appenzell in 1917. 

The intercantonal bee-keeping societies are two in number as in 1910; 
the Swiss Society of the Promoters of Bee-keeping, founded in 1861, with 
7,296 membeis in 1910 and with 16,086 m 1920 and the Bee-keeping So¬ 
ciety of Romance Switzerland, founded in 1876, with 1,360 members in 
1910 and 3,500 members in 1920. 

So as to give a general idea of aU the agricultural societies in the years 
1910 and 1920, we group the statistics in the following table: 




Total . . , 773 75,567 QiQ 115,241 §3 I 9 i ,309 1 136 369,241 . 856 I 266,876 1,055 484,482 
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This table shews cleaily the situation of the different kinds of societies 
and the extent their sidicre of action in the years of the two enquiries. 
In the Jfiist rank come tlio n£«riculltnal societies prrper]^’'so-called, nuinber- 
ing 5-44 in tqto and 58O in 1920. The number of nieml^rs increased in 
that period from 229,165 to The second place falls to the socie¬ 

ties for poultry-keeping and labfcit-breeding, of which there weie 173 with 
17,504 memlxiis in 1910 and 207 with 55,967 members in 1920. T^ast 
come the bee-keeping s'^cieties of w^hich there T39 with 20,207 members 

in iQio and 172 with 46.979 niembeis in 1920. The total number of the 
societies rose from 856 iu 1910 to 1,055 in 1920. There is an exception in 
the case of the cantonal agricultural associations with direct membership 
which as we have seen fell from eight to five, while all the others show a 
rise amounting to 199 in all. The number of members (which in 1920 re¬ 
lated to 1,015 societies) lose fiom 266,876 to 484,482, an increase of 
217,606 or 81 per cent. The number of members m the interval between 
the two enquiries has been practically doubled but it must be borne in 
mind (as, moreover, it must subsequently be borne in mind in analagons 
cases) that the number of members stated docs not always correspond to 
the effective number of members, not only because some farmers appear 
at the same time in different associations, but also because in the inter- 
cantonal societies there are counted the members of the cantonal societies, 
and in those cantonal societies the membeis of the local societies. The 
membership indicated is thus the total number of members, either direct 
or indirect, of these associations, each person being enumerated as many 
times as he appears in the Hst of members of any society. 

§ 2. AgrtCUETXJRAI, co-operative SOCIETIES. 

The agricultural a)-operalive societies are distinct from the associations 
both from a juridical and from an economic point of view. In order to 
obtain recognition as coiporate bodies, the co-operative societies must be 
registered in the Commercial Register, and their principal aim is to pro¬ 
cure economic advantages for their members. In practice there is no 
very exact hue to be drawn between co-operative societies and associa¬ 
tions, especially since the new civil law has recognized associations as corp¬ 
orate bodies withemt the obligation of registration iu the Commercial 
Register. On the other hand the associations also pitrsuc economic aims, 
although the business they do in this way is carried on, in contradis¬ 
tinction to that done by theco-oparative societies, equally iu the interests 
of non-members. 

The enquiry of 1920 distinguishes 19 different groups of agricultural 
co-operative societies, keeping closely to the classification adopted in the 
first enquiry. 

Agricultural Co-operative Societies properly so-called, - The number 
of the local agricultural co-operative societies of tliis kind rose fjom 557 
iu 1910 to 772 in 1920, an increase of 215, or 39 per cent. The number of 
members shows a much larger increase, from 48,469 to 80,192, an increase 
of 31,723 (65 per cent). There is a striking development of these societies 
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in the cantons of Berne, Zurich, Aargau, Fribourg, Vaud and Geneva. Of 
these societies ^5, that is 0 per cent., are not registered in the Commercial 
Register and they are therefore improperly callcd-00-operative societies, 
and are rather to be reckoned as associatiojis. Among the principal eco¬ 
nomic objects of these* societies are the supply of fertilitizcns and concen¬ 
trated feeds, and 1 he sale o£ fruit, must, potatoes, hay, eic. 

The number of the federations of agricultural co-(Operative societies 
has increased as compared ^vith 1910 from 10 to 13 and the number of their 
members from 57,259 to 238,819. This very considerable increase is to 
he attributed in the first instance to the foundation in 1919 of the Central 
Swiss Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, which includes 
nearly all the regional and cantonal federations. Of recent origin also are : 
the Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of the Canton of Schaff- 
hausen founded in 1913, and the Union of the Agricultural Syndicates 
of Romance Switzerland founded in 1916 atFausaiine. The membership 
of the federations is generally larger than that of the co-operative societies, 
on account of the fact that the federations include as sections agricultural 
associations as well. 

Co~operalive Dairies and Cheese-^nakinfi Societies, — The number of 
the local dairies and cheese-making societies increased from 3,785 in 
1910 to 3,519 in 1920, or a difference of 734 (26 per cent.); the number 
of members from 77,227 to 102,577, a difference of 25,450 (231 per cent.). 

It is moreover to be remarked that at the first enquiry 50 co-operative 
societies, and at the second 67, did not state the number of their members. 
Since 1910, 671 new co-operative societies had been formed. The differ¬ 
ence between this figure and the increase noted above is explicable on the 
ground that the second enciuiry included a number of societies which 
were previously in existence but for which returns had not appeared on 
the earlier occasion. The greater number of the recently created societies 
belong to the cantons of Zurich, Fucerne, Bemc, Vaud and Valais. The 
number of societies of this group which were registered in the Commercial 
Register was 2,586 or 73 1^1 cent. To the Federations there were affiliat¬ 
ed 3,108 co-operative societies. The 411 co-operative societies not affil¬ 
iated to any federation are for the most part small societies in alpine di¬ 
stricts mainly providing for the making of cheese for the usse of the members. 

Among the cantonal and intercantonal dairy federations are included 
15 technical associations — the Milk-producers* Society of Romance Swit¬ 
zerland has been wound up since the enquiry — with a membeiship of 5,612. 
The technical associations are engaged principally with questions of a 
technical nature, assisting the members in the exercize of their profession 
by means of explanation and instruction. These associations are in touch 
with the Federations formed among dealers in milk and have for the most 
part the same members. There are ii Federations with 3,544 members, 
all of which were formed during the War, and for that reason do not appear 
in the former en<]uiry. They are the following: 

I^uceme Milk-dealers' Federation, formed in 1916. 

Friboiirg Milk-dealers' Society, formed in 1916. 
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Clieoftc-makcis' Association of the Canton of Vmtd, formed in 1916. 

Swiss Milknlealers’ Federation, formed in 1917. 

Zurich Milk-dealeis* Federation, formed in 1917. 

Berne Milk-dealers* Federation, formed in 1917. 

St. Call Milk-dcalcrs* Fodcralioii, foimed iu 1917. 

Lake o{ Zurich Milk-dealers’ Federation, formed in 1917. 

Aargau Milk-dealers’ Federation, formed in 1917. 

Thtirgau Milk-dealers’ Federation foimed in 1917. 

Solothurn Milk-dealers’ Federation, formed in 1917. 

The milk-dealers’ federations w^ere formed with economic aims and for 
the safeguarding of the dealers’ interest against producers and against 
trade < igaiiizatioms. 

The milk-producers’ federations, with the exception of the Lausanne 
Farm Dairy founded in 1895, have all been formed in the course of the last 
two decades. Their number increased from 14 in 1910, with a member- 
sliip of 60,.157, to 28 in 1920, with a membership of 196,826. They are 
spread throughout Switzerland. 

The Federations of recent date are : 

Valid Tenant-fanners’ Association, formed in 191/I. 

J<Vdcration of IMilk-prodiiccrs of Obw'ald, Schwyz, Lucerne, Zug 
and Aargau, formed in 1915. 

Fribouig Dairy Societies’ Federation (Mountain district), formed 
in 1915. 

Obwald Milk-producers* Federation, formed in 1915. 

Nidwalcl Milk-producers’ Federation, formed in 1916. 

Appenzell Milk-producers’ Federation, formed in 1916. 

Appcnzell (Rhine Valley) Milk-producers’ Fderation, formed in 1916. 

Ticino Milk-Producers’ Association, formed in 1916. 

The Valid Jtna Dairy Federation, formed in igi6. 

The Ncuchatcl Dairy Federation, foimed in 1916. 

Appenzell Fieo Association of Cheese-maniifactiirers, formed in 1916. 

Alpine Agricultural Federation of the CheCvSe-makers of the Canton 
of Giants, harmed in 1917. 

Vrdais Milk-Prncluccrs’ Federation, formed in 1919. 

The organization of these, with the Central Federation of Swiss Milk- 
producers, formed in 1907, at their head assumed a special importance dur¬ 
ing the War, and has liacl an itnpoitant function in determining the prices 
of mUk. In the war lime the Federation took up the task of &uppl3ring 
the country with milk and milk products and with this object entered into 
special agreements with the federal authorities. In this way there was 
assured to consumers a fair distribution, at a relatively low' price. 

Co-operative Sioch-hreeding Societies, — The co-operative stock- 
breeding societies have increased in number from 913 with 28,438 members 
at the time of the first empiiiy to 1,217 with 40,628 members in 1920, 
The increase is thus 304 societies, or 33 per cent., and 12,194 members 
(43 per cent.). 

The largest increase ocairred in the cantons of Berne, Vaud and Gris- 
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ons. In the Commercial Register i,ou^ ol these societies are registered, 
being 82 per cent, of the total niiiuber; 857 societies are grouped in feder¬ 
ations. The number of these federations rose from ix in 1910 to 19 in 
1920. In the same time the muiiber of the metubors in these federations 
rose from 23,305 3 ^* 35 ^. 

Co-operative hoise-breediiig societies rose from 44 in 1910 to 56 in 
1920. The number of the members practically (l<>ubled, rising from 
3,821 to 7,575 (98 per cent.). These societies have on an average 1^0 
members. The majority of these societies arc found in the cantons of Bern 
and Vaud. In the Commeici'il Register 41 vsocietics are registered; 40 
belong to federations the nun)ber of wliich was 18 in 1920 as compared 
with 9 in 1910. 

The co-operative goat-breeding societies havc developed to a consider¬ 
able extent. Theii number has increased from 220 with 8,265 nienibers 
to 358 with 11,374 niembers. The majority of these societies have been 
formed in the cantons of Berne, Zurich, Solothtini and Aaigau. In French 
Switzerland this kind of society has so far had little development. There 
are 274 societies of this kind aflilialed to federations of which there were 
II with 18,541 members in 1920 as compared with 10 with 9,875 members 
in 1910. 

The ntlmber of the co-operativ^e sheep-breeding societies has increased 
in the same period from 38 with 613 members to 52 with 1,46^1 members. 
The majority of those that aie of recent formation are found in the cantons 
of Berne and Orisons. In the Commercial Register only 15 societies of 
this kind are registered; 24 are grouped in federations. The three exist¬ 
ing federations were all formed in 1917. It was not ]X)ssible to ascertain 
the number of branches and of members of the principal federations. 

The number of the co-operative pig-breediug s(^cieties rose from 48 
to 82; that of the members from 1,217 to 2,625. In the Commercial Reg¬ 
ister 57 societies are registered ; 59 belong to federations. The nine exist¬ 
ing federation*? were formed between 1911 and 1910. 'I'lic number of their 
members is approximately 1,132. 

Among miscellaneous co-operative societies there sin mid be mentioned 
two piscicultural societies, one for breeding of sheep-dogs in the Canton 
of Appenzell, and the Ticino Co-operative vSilkw^'nn-breeding f^ociety, 
formed in 1918 in the south of the Omton of Ticino. 

Co-operaiive Societies for Fruitgrowing and the Sale of Fruit, — In 
this group are included co-operative societies properly .so-called and asso¬ 
ciations formed with the object of promoting fruit-growing. Their number 
has increased from 68 with 3,648 members to 117 with 10,272 membeis. 
The majority of these societies are in the cantons of Berne, Aargau and St. 
Gall. About half their number are registered in the Commercial Regis¬ 
ter ; 79 belong to federations, which numbered 19 in 1920. The oldest and 
largest of these federations was formed in 1864; it is the SwKs Association 
for Fruit-growing and for Viticulture, with headquarters at Wadenswill. 

Co-operative Vine-growers' Societies, — These societies arc particular¬ 
ly widely spread in French Switzerland. In 1910 they numbered 50 and 
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in 1920 there were -19 of them. The numher of members rose from 2,744 
to 3,557. Thirty-four of these societies ar^ registered in the Commercial 
Registei ; 17 belong to federations. The number of these last has fallen 
from 7 to 5, while the number of the incnibers has increased from 2,242 
to 2,824. In 1920 the fedeialions in existence were practically all dilfer- 
ent from those of 1910. Of those shown in the enquiry of 1910 there onty 
survived the Geneva Viticultural Association. 

C 0-0 Iterative Distilleries. — There is a State monopoly of alcohol in 
Switzerland, and the greater number of the co-operative distilleries are those 
for which the Government fixes the quantity of absolute alcohol they are 
to supply. The Swiss Confederation invites tenders for consignments in 
lets varying from a minimum of 150 hectolitres to a maximum of 1,000 
hectolitres per annum. The lots are assigned to co-operative societies on 
the same terms. In 1920 there were 38 ( f these societies. There were also 
15 societies that handle the raw material for distillation, such raw material 
being outside the monopoly. The nunibei of the societies in 1930 was 
diminished by one, thus standing at 52. The number of members rose 
from 974 to 1,278. The majority of the distilleries (84percent.)arc reg¬ 
istered ill the Commercial Register, and 34 belong to federations. The 
societies distilling alcohol for the G('»vermuent are grouped in the Swiss 
Federation ol Contractors for the Distillation of Alcohol, which was formed 
in 1887 and in 1920 had a membership of 820 members in 38 sections. 

Co operative Societies for various kinds of cultivation. — These societies 
are engaged in the cultivation of cabbages, sugar beet, vegetables, tobacco 
and cereals. Their nuu'ber in 1930 was 16 with 731 members, as compaied 
with 15 societies and 1,874 members in 1910. The membersliip has fallen 
by more than lialf. At the date of the first enquiry no federations were 
yet in existence, with the exception of the Swiss Association of Suppliers 
of Selected Seeds, formed in 1909, which did not furnish returns. In 1920 
there were ii fedciatious, with 578 members. Besides thcwse in 1921 there 
was formed the vSv/iss Federation for the Production of Seed sin which all the 
cantonal federations are grouped. It hasi2sectiousaiidabout 600 members. 

Co-operative Cardeninv, Societies. -- These assccLalions fall into two 
clas»ses, co-openitive s(>cieti<‘S for ihe establishment of market gardens on 
the outskirts of towns, and gardeners* associations. In 1920 them were 
33 local assooiations with 2,784 uiembers and 2(> federatiems with 9,197 
members. The rctutns in respect of these are not c<m)plete. 

Co-operative Alpine Pasture Societies. — Senii-ofilcial bodies were 
included in the second oiujuiry. This part of the enquiry isadmiltedly 
incoinplete. In tlie alpine districts there are communes where there 
were a large number of co-operative alpine pasture societies which 
are not included in the letnms. In 1920 there were 344 co-operative 
alpine pasture societies with 15,456 members as ccmioared with 327 socie- 
ties in 1910 with 7,471 members. Only 20 per cent, of these societies are 
registered in the Commercial Register. In 1920 we find, between federa¬ 
tions and semi-official ly)dies, vseven societies in all with 29 sections and 
12,576 members. 
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Co-operative Lorcslvy Societies, — In llic enqiiiiy <>C 1920 there have 
been also included the seiiii-otlicial bodies administeied by the local author¬ 
ities that were on the contrary excluded in makin« the first enquiry. But 
not all such ])odies ha\e been rej^orted c»n. Further it is not always easy 
to establish a clear distinction between woods belonging to the coummnes 
and woods belonging to the co-oi)erative st^cieties. In 1920 there were 
83 co-operative fi^restJy societies with 4,910 members. The greater num¬ 
ber of these societies in the Canton of Zurich. Many of them are of 
long standing. Seven societies are registeied in the Cotmnercial Register ; 
29 are grouped in federations. The three existing federations are of re¬ 
cent date (1919-21). 

Co-operative Land Improvement Societies, — These societies have 
developed in a remarkable wa^". From 1910 onwaids 123 new societies 
were formed. The total number rose from 68 to 191, an inciease of 180 
per cent. The number of members rose from 3,482 to 11,060. Many of 
these co-operative societies merely undertake to carry out one single piece 
of land improvement of public interest. On that account they often exist 
only for a limited time. Others however provide for the geneial direction 
of land improvements, such as irrigation, and thus are of a more permanent 
character. The greater number of these societies are found in the cantons 
of Zurich, Berne and Vaud. Only 15 per cent, are registered in the Com¬ 
mercial Register ; seven are grouped in federations. In 1918 the SwivSs 
Association for the Promotion of Workmen’s Holdings and Home Coloniza¬ 
tion was formed. Its headquarters are at Zurich, and its activities are 
principally devoted to lands requiring improvement. It was founded in view 
of the efforts that were made to restore national production wdthall pos¬ 
sible speed in anticipation of the prolonged duration of the War and of 
serious difficulties in the food supply. According to its rules the aims of 
the association are the intensification of the cultivation of the soil on the 
part of those whose occupation was not agriculture so as to reinforce and 
supplement the productive activity of the regular cultivators, apart from 
any speculative objects,and the systematic development of home coloniza¬ 
tion. It is a public utility society. It Is not easy to make a precise state¬ 
ment as to the number of members as the association includes organiza¬ 
tions, business undertakings and individual members. 

In 1919 the Swiss Federatirn for I^nd Improvement was formed with 
headquarters at Berne, The aim it places before itself is that of watch¬ 
ing over the inteiests of its members, and in conjunction with the compet¬ 
ent authorities of promoting land impiovement in the public interest. 
In particular its object is to acquire building material, tools and the means 
of transport indispensable to the execution of improvements, as also the 
machiner3’’ required for the cultivation of reclaimed lands; it also organ¬ 
izes the placing of labour. The number of the members in this case too 
is not easily ascertainable. 

Co-operative AgrmtlUtral Machinery Societies. — These are not men¬ 
tioned in the first enquiry, although some of them were in existence before 
1910, The majority are of recent formation. Some originated with the 
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introducing of electric undertakings. Some make arrangements for the 
joint use of tractors. The recent enquiry reports ig co-opcmtive societies 
with 609 mcmhcrs. Of these eight are registered in the Commercial Reg¬ 
ister and oaily two l)elong to federations. 

Co-operative Threshing Societies, — The number of co-operative thresh¬ 
ing societies has more than doubled since 1910, rising from 133 to 270, a 
fact explained by the extenskm of cereal cultivatkm. The number of 
the members has risen from 3,946 to 9,814, an increase of 5,868 or 144 per 
cent. Of these societies 215 or Soper cent, are registered in the Commercial 
Register; 15 belong to the Federation of Co-operative Threshing Societies 
of North-West Switzerland and oE Private Owners of Threshing Machines, 
a federation founded in 1919. The object of the Federation is the joint 
purchase of coal, oils and grease and the organization of courses of instruc¬ 
tion for drivers and attendants of machines. This federation is spread 
tliroughout the cantons of Berne, Fribourg, and Solothuni. 

Co-operative AIills. — From 1910 onwards 10 co-operative mills were 
set up. It is however ob\dous that the number of societies dissolved must 
be relatively considerable since in 1920 there were only 41 co-operative 
mills, that is 2 more than in 1910. The numbei of members rose from 
6,059 10 7,119, an incieasc of 1,060, or 17 per cent. The greater number 
of these societies are found in the cantons of Vaud (26), Fribourg (5) and 
Neuch^tel (3); in the rest of Switzerland there are only a few here and there. 
In some places the co-operative bakeries run mills. Of the co-operative mills 
85 per cent, are registered in the Commerciol Register; 25 co-operative 
societies of Western Switzeiland, as also some co-operative bakeries 
of French Switzerland are affiliated to the Swiss Union of Agricultural 
Mills formed in 1913. The object of the Union, which includes 38 co¬ 
operative societies and 5,000 members, is to promote the cultivation and 
storing of cereals, as agreed with the Swiss Government, to consolidate 
the co-operative movement and to ensure the canying out of measures 
for the attainment of emunon ends. 

Co-operative Bakeries, — In the finst entpiiry three such co-operative 
.societies appeared ; in 1920 the number had become 16, nine of wliichhad 
been formed after 1910, These returns arc not complete because in the 
Alpine region there are other asvsociations for the working of bakeries in 
common. In the majority of cases, each member sees to the baking of his 
own bread, and frequently there is no systematic organization. These 
societies had a total membership of 1,988. Seventy-five per cent, of the 
societies are registered in the Commercial Register. Only ten societies 
have their own bakehouses. Some of the societies are connected with pri¬ 
vate bakeries. 

Co-operative Slaughter-houses, — There are only two societies of this 
kind; one at Berne and the other in the canton of Vaud. The two societies 
together contain 152 members. 

Co-operative Cretlit Societies, — The number of these societies rose 
from 139 in 1910 to 266 in 1920 being an increase of 127, or 91 per cent. 
The enquiry does not cover a certain number of local loan banks. The 
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number of nieiiibcTS rose fn^ni 10,024 to 20 , 75 ’^> tliAt is it increased by T07 
per cent. 'J'he majority of these societies are in the cantons of vSt. Gall 
(51), Vaud (40), Frihmrg and vSolothiirn (35 each), Aargaii (32), Valais 
(29). Many paits of Switzerland such ns Zurich, Rerne, I/Ucerne, ricino, 
etc., have ns yet no co-operative credit societies or only very few such so¬ 
cieties. Of the.'-'e societies, 2 19 were regHered in the Coiniiiercial Regis¬ 
ter ; 240 were grouped in federations, hour cantonal and intcrcantonal 
credit organizations are in existence: the vSwiss Federation of I/>an 
Banks (formed in 1902) with 18,960 members; the vSt. Gall Cantonal Fed¬ 
eration of Co-operative Credit Societies (formed in 1908), with 4,780 
members ; the Vaud Federation of Co-operative Credit Banks (formed in 
1911) with 2,400 members and the Aargau Federation of Raiffeisen Banks 
formed in 1913. 

Livestock Banks, — The number of public banks for making loans on 
the security of live-stock keeps diminishing ; they have decreased from 40 
to 18 and are perliaps destined to disappear. In their place local co¬ 
operative loan societies are being formed. Of the 18 live stock loan banks 
14 were in the Canton of Thiirgau (403 members) and four were in that of 
Zurich (346 members). 

Insurance Societies. — Live stock insurance societies based on the 
principle of mutuality, though not included in the first enquiry, were in 
eluded in the second. In most of the cantons live stock insurance h 1 5 
been organized with the assistance of the State, which promotes societ ics 
and regulates their activity, giving them subsidies and legal assistance. 
Some of these societies have become official bodies. In 1920 there were 
1,919 local cattle insurance societies with 128,785 members ; 127 goat in¬ 
surance societies with 4,352 members ; 45 horse invsurance societies with 
17,133 members and 10 pig insurance societies with 2,101 members. In all 
there were 2,101 local live stock insurance societies with 150,924 members. 
From the Report of the Swiss Department of Public Pkonoiny it appears 
that in the 17 cantons subsidized by the State 772,174 animals were insured 
in 1919 ; 20,835 animals died and compensation was j>aidinres])ect of them 
to the amount of 5,396,795 francs. Of the cantonal and intcrcantonal 
federations for the insurance of live stock in 1920, three wore for the insur¬ 
ance of cattle (one of which, the Basle-Country PVderatioii of Live Stock 
Insurance Societies, was formed in 1920), nine for the insurance of horses 
and two for the insurance of pigs, to which must be added the Neufehd- 
tel Cantonal Society for Compulsory Mutual Insurance against Bee-dis¬ 
ease. 

There were two hail insurance sccieties, as in 1910, l)oth of them of 
long standing, having been formed in 1875 and 1880 respectively. Their 
membership rose from 59,162 in 1910 to 84,916 in 1920. 


The following table contains a summary of the statistics collected in 
the course of the enquiry. It shows the number of co-operative societies, 
.the number of federations and the number of members in 1910 and 1920. 



Table TI. — Co-operatire Societies, Federations and Ment’>ers in 19 1Q and 1920. _ 

Co-operative Societies Cantonal and Inteic.intonal Federations 
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As may bo solu from the table, the diiiies and clieese-uiakiiit; socie¬ 
ties ('cca])y the fust place Avith 2.785 soci<di(‘s in i()io oud 5,519 in £920. 
They represent nun * than one thiul <'f *il1 the aj^ricnltuial co-c^perative 
societies, sliowiiii* liow the daily indiistiy lias acqiiiied a ])red()iniuant 
position in Swiss agiionltunil economy. The second place is <*ccupied 
by the societies foi the mutual insurance of cattle, horses, ,t»<>ats and pi^s, 
the number of wliich rose fiom 31 in 1910 to 2,101 in 1920. This increase 
may seem e^traordiiurily laige. A*> a matter of.iact, however, there were 
already- many live stock iusuiauce societies in existence in 1910, but they 
were not, as we have seen, included in the first enquiry for the reason that 
they are almost ofllcial bc;dies. The thi^ d place is occupied by the co-oper¬ 
ative societies for the bieedinu oi cattle, hoivses, goats, sh(‘ep and pigs, 
wdiich numbered 1,263 in igro and 1,765 in 1920. Next come the agricul¬ 
tural co-operative societies properly so-callod (772 in 1920), the co-oper¬ 
ative alpine pasture societies (344), the co-operative threshing socie¬ 
ties (270), the co-operative credit societies (266), the co-rperative land im¬ 
provement societies (the number of which increased considerably, rising 
from 73 in 1910 to 191 in 1920), the co-operative societies for the cultivation 
and sale of fruit (ii7),ctc. In the aggregate, the nnmliet of co-ojxirative 
societies lose between 3910 and 1920 from 5,558 to 9,(>74, an increase of 
4,216 societies, while the niimljer of members was more than doubled, 
rising from 218,512 to 488,790, In the same period the number of cantonal 
and intercantonal federations increased from 93 to 227 and the number 
of their members from 241,326 to 666,426. 

§ 3, Pt:asanTvS' rouncAL association^-'. 

Since the first enquir^^ of 1910 pea.sants' political associations have 
been formed in various cantons. Some of these are (Tganized in indei>end- 
ent peasants' jiarties and others in independent agricultuial and middle- 
class parties. Those cantonal organizations are based on local associa¬ 
tions, wliich numbered 319 and contained 33,051 meiiibeis. By far the 
larger number of these ass<*ciations {288) are found in the canton of Berne ; 
in Aargati there arc 32 ; in Zurich, 20, etc. None of those vsocielics are 
registered in the Commercial Register; all are groiqied in fedeniti<>ns. 

The cantonal peasants' parties are five in number : the Peasants’ 
Party of the Canton of Zurich, founded in 1917 ; the Agricultural IndUvStrial 
and Middle Class Party of Benie, founded in 1917 ; the Peasants' Political 
Association of the Canton of St, Gall, founded in 1919 ; the Agricultural 
and Middle Class Paity of Aiirgau, founded in 1920, and the Agricultural 
Party of Ticino, founded in the same year (i). The cantonal peasants* 
parties are often composed not only of local political branches, but also 
of local and regional agricultural associations winch have adhered to the 
cantonal party. It is difficult to determine the precise number of members, 

(r) The Cantonal Agricultural Association and the Peasant’s Party of Schaflhausen were 
included above {§ r) amongst the cantonal acjticultmral associations. 
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bince Ihe organizations are still in the inilial ‘•tagcs of their development. 
The l<'tal number of members is approximately 73,787. 

The cantonal ])eabanls’ parties are not combined in an inteicantonal 
association. It is feaied, not witlnait reasdi, that if snch an association 
were formed it would be a duplicate of the vSwiSvS Peasants' Union, formed 
as eaily as 1897, and that this duplication might lead to a weakening of 
the unity and solida-^ity in the policy of the Swiss peasants. The Swiss Pea¬ 
sants Union showed a considerable increase in the 10 years under review ; 
in 1910 it had 24 branches containing 144,377 members, while in 1920 
there were 47 branches wdth 331,474 members. 

Ill the Federal Chamber the peasants are repre.sented by the section 
of the Agricnllural, Industrial and Middle Class Party which, in concert 
with the Agricultural Club, defends the interests of agriculture. I'his 
section, which at the end of 1920 included 32 members, forms the coiiuect- 
iiig link between the cantonal peasants' political associations. The Agri¬ 
cultural Club which contained 84 members in 1920 includes members cf 
all the middle-class parlies of the Federal Chamber. It concerns itself 
only with economic problems and deliberate!}’' avoids taking up any par¬ 
ticular attitude in regard to purely political questions. 


To resume, we give a general glance at all the statistics reproduced 
above. 

In Switzerland in 1920 there were 1,055 Associations with 484,482 
members, whereas in 1910 there were 856 with 266,876 members. The 
increase in the number of associations w'as 199 and in the membership 
217,606. As we have abs^ady noted, the aggregate numbei of members 
is larger than that c>f the persons who belonged to the association, since 
each person may be countcfl more than once. 

The co-operative societies numbered 0,900 in 1920 with 1,155,216 
members as compared with 5,551 in 1920, with 459,478 members, an inoreafie 
of 4,349 societies an<l 695,738 members. And lastly, the peasants' ]X)litic- 
al associations iiunilxjred 355 in 1920 with 458,312 members, as compared 
with a single such association in 1910, the Swi.ss Peasants* “Onion, with 
331,474 nieuiber.s. The increase is 354 associations and 126,838 members. 
The aggregate number of co-operative societies and of peasants' ix)Htical 
associations is thus 11,310 in 1920 with 2,098,010 members, wliile in 1910 
it was 6,408 with 870,371 members. The aggregate increase was thus 4,902 
associations and co-operative societies and 1,227,379 members. Kven 
though a U these associations have not been formed in the decade between 
1910 and 1920, since some of them already existed in 1910, the figure show¬ 
ing the increase, though slightly diminished, is still very large and is an 
important indication of the progiess made by the agricultural associations 
and agricultural co-operative societies formed to further the well-being 
of the Swiss rural population. 



Miscellaneous Questions 
relating to Agricultural Economy 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAD CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICUDTURAD CLASSES 


GERMANY. 


THE MAINTENANCE OE THE AGRICULTURAL lABOUR SUPPLY 

DURING THE WAR. 

By Dr. August Skauvosit, 

Ptofessor at the Higher School of A^iricuUtirc at Bonn. 


5 I. The suppr.v oi? aoricuetttrae eaboitr before niiE war. 

On the outbreak of War, German agricnltiire fonncl itself confronted 
with an almost insoluble problem. The supplies of food stuffs and fodder 
from abroad being cut off, and the country reduced to reckoning practically 
exclusively on its own production, the possilnlity of arranging for supplies 
of labour to meet the requirements of agriculture represented a \ital ques¬ 
tion not only for agriculture itself, but for the whole nation. Tliis was a 
doubly difficult task, seeing that German agricultnre already before 
the War suffered from, a deficiency of labour, and moreover had to 
furnish a considerable part of the contigents necessary for war. 

Even before the War the need for labour was being increasingly felt 
in German agriculture ; the great development of intensive culture made 
the demand for labour more and more pressing. With the decrease in 
the waste lands, not only was tire area sown annually increased, but this 
latter had to be tilled with greater care and diligence. There wavS a devel¬ 
opment of intensive cultivation of root crops and of tubers. Stock-breed- 
iiig, requiring as it does so much hard work and attention, took on more 
importance in proportion to the increase in field fodder crops; indeed, it in- 
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creased in even larger proportion since fodder from abroad was bought and 
used in large quantities (i). 

The circinn‘^tance that rendered it even more difficult to obtain the 
necessary labour for farms with inteu'-ive cultivation was that these 
farms were much affected by the great seasonal fluctuations in the demand 
for labour. The greatest differences between the quantity of labour in 
summer and winter were to be found on the large estates that cultivated 
sugar beet. As an illustration of this, we may reproduce calculations that 
were worked out for two farms with different degrees of inten.^^ity of 
cultivation (2). The figures relate to the labour required for 100 hec¬ 
tares (over a space of three years), expressed in so many day^' work of 
seasonal labour : 



Sui»ni-bcct laim 

Passturc Imul 

April . 

. 549 

129 

May. 

. 663 

123 

June. 

. (\57 

141 

July. 

. 597 

191 

August. 

. 647 

209 

September .... 

. 541 

131 

October . 

. 568 

133 

November . 

. 383 

88 

December . 

. 321 

80 

January . 

. 272 

76 

h'ebmary . 

. 2 II 

66 

March. 

. 322 

86 


The great beet farms thus found it the most convenient plan to wsend 
away in the winter months all the labourers whom they could not utilize 
in a permanent way, and on account of this practice they made large use of 
migratory labour. 

(1) Dettwhilfr ^Die Haiularboil in tier XAud-v^irliJchaft, Jciia, xgos) lias calculaiecl the 
amount of labimr retiuircd for a scries of systeiub of cultivatiou, accortlinR to their varying 
decrees of intcMisity, and, onioiigsL other rcbults, estimates that for every too hectares the 
following iiunilxT of monllis of work is ncccssrvry : 

on farms with a Itirge extent of ix.‘nni\nent pasture and falkrw, 7^ ; 

on faniib with a large extent of cultivaticn of forage crops, 96; 

on hums with an area of from 10 to zo i)ef cent, tuitlcr intensive ailtivation, with¬ 
out sugiir beet, 97. 

on faniis with an area of more than 20 per cent, under intensive cultivation, 
without sugar beet, no; 

ou farms, with cultivation of sugar beet for not more than five per cent, of the whole 
area, 110; 

ou farms, with intensive cultivation of all kinds covering most of the extent, 172. 

on farms with more than 20 per omt. of cnltivation of sugar-lx'ct, 173 to 209; 

Tu lusbing from extensive pasture cultivation to the ailtivation of the sugar-beet on 
a large scale the resiuirements as to labour ore thas practicallv trebled. 

(2) ly^NTOKBrcK (t».): Buohfuhruugsergebnisse au.« der BuckstelU^ dor Dcutsohen 
wirtschaftsgeseUehaft, Berlin, 1911. 
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It happened besides that during that period of more intensive utiliz¬ 
ation of the soil, new lands were brought under the plough, and thus there 
was an absolute incrca^-e in the aiea cutti\'ated. According to Conrad, 
in the provinces ol Old Prussia, the arable and market garden land amount¬ 
ed to 9 87 million hectares in 1802 and to 15.()8 million hectare^ in 1900. 
liven supposing thi^ last figure to be an exaggerated estimate, the inerease 
in cultivated land was however tufficicntly large to create a greater de¬ 
mand for labour for that reason also. 

As is well known, Germany is mainly a country of owners cultivating 
their own Ian d. It is also known that there exi‘-ts a ratio between the employ¬ 
ment of labour and the area of the farms in the sense that the smaller the 
farms are, the more, relatively speaking, labour do they usually employ. 
A glance at the German cens-us of occupations in 1907 is enough to confinn 
this. For every 100 hectares of area utilized for agriculture there were 
in fact; 


A.icti <»£ Iciimb 

Total cif 

tiit'auul in atjiiuiliuic 

Niimbd of these 
l)rruh\ucntly eniplo>ed 

under 0.5 hectares. . . . 

560 

238 

from 0.3 to 2 hectares . 

171 

Q4 

2 5 

88 


) 5 )) 20 » 

44 

34 

20 " ICO » 

. 22 

17 

TOO hectares and over . . 

18 

12 


The difference is one that ivS evident. It is tnie that it is not in reality 
as marked as appears, in so far avS the figures do not indicate to what ex¬ 
tent the labour employed is actually utiHzed. Among the holdings of 
smallest area there are many which only represent a f'Ubsidiary occupa¬ 
tion for persons who have a different chief occupation. Besides, the Fiiiallei 
the holdings, the more usual it is for members of the family to be employ¬ 
ed in them, such persons taking part in the woik only on a temixiraty^ and 
occasional footing, more particularly women, whose work, regarded as 
output, is not equivalent to men*s. It however always remains tiue tliat 
the employment of labour increases the f mailer the holding is. Aaicl tliis 
is so not pnly because the small farm makes less use of machines and utilizes 
ics labour less economically, but also because on the small farm preference 
is given to the branches of agricnlture tliat are more intensive in charac¬ 
ter. Thus the small farm is often given up to s'tock-breeding, wliich needs 
a great deal of labour. lu 1907 more than two-thirds of the pigs, beM*de‘i 
half of the eallle, and four-fifths of the poultry, belonged to the farm« of 
an area of not more than 20 hectares. The sanxe may be said of the culti¬ 
vation of vegetables and fxuit, which greatly predominates on small and 
medium si?ed fanus. 

The demand for labour for German agriculture was therefore continu¬ 
ally on the increase. There was not, however, a corresponding increase in 
the rural x>opulation, wliich indeed in the la^t ten years before the War 
had decrea'-ed in a tliat could not but give rise to anxiety. 
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“ From one census ol occupations to another, that is from 1882 to 1895 
and from 1895 to 1907, there was each lime a diminution of about 900,000 
persons. Whereas in 1882 there were returned as professionally engaged 
in agriculture 18.7 millions of persons, in 1907 there were not more than 
16.9 millions. The agricultural population, in the 25 years that elapsed 
between the first and the last census of occupations, was literally decimated, 
having lost approximately one-tenth of its total" (i). 

However this may be, German agriculture succeeded in obtaining a 
larger amount of labour, since though the agricultural population dimin- 


ished the labourers increased in number. 

1883 

mllhons 

I^abourers, exclusive of the family 6.13 \ 

1895 

millions 

b-rSi 

1907 

milhoiis 

3-701 

Members of the family whose main 
occupation consists in helping 

Jso; 

>8.05 

9-58 

in the farm-work. 

1-94) 

1.90) 

3.88) 

Other members o? the family . . 

10.23 

9.42 

7.19 

Servants. 

0.41 

0.36 

0.15 

Total number of persons belonging 
to agiicailtUTe. 

18.70 

17.82 

16.92 


The number of persons who were engaged in farm work went up in 
the period under consideiatiou from eight millions to more than nine and 
a half millions. Whence came the million and a half of fresh supplies of 
labour ? The data funiished above show that the members of the farm¬ 
ing families whose main occupation is that of helping in the farm work 
bad increased by nearly two millions. If the real increase has not been 
avS large a? it seen)s, it being understood that in the 1907 census the em¬ 
ployment of members ot the farmer’s family in the work of the farm was 
retunied with more strict precision than in former years, it teems to result 
with tome degree of certaint3’' that recourse was liad to more help from 
members of the family as the supply of outside labour fell off. In these 
circumstances the advantages of an agriculturaJ organization based on oc- 
cup3dng owners'hip becomes evidcnc; there was to be found in the family 
circles in the peasants’ holdings a resen^e supply of labour of the greatest 
possible value. It was for the most part women, and also boys and old 
men, who took the places of the men who were no longer forthcoming (2). 
On the whole the acti.al working power of the labour supplies could not 

^T) SriBr; Die Deutsche Xauflwirtscliafi. Orawia up in llie ImixMial Statistical Btireau, 
Berlin* This valuable pubheation has been made use of in other passages. 

(2) In the 3^dr tuo7, for every 100 pi*rbc>ns whose main occupation was of one sort* 
thcic weic ; In industry iu agilculture 

up to the age of 20.. . 2X.i 220 

from 20 to *10.5T.2 57.6 

over 40 ‘S’cars.27 7 40 4 
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have gained much. That it was sufficient is shown by the facf that the 
development ol agriculture was not arrested. 

The larger farms were in a les's favourable povsition, inasmuch as 
they did not possess this reserve of labour, but they reaped some advantage 
from the fact tliat the influx of teinporao" labour was on the increase, as 
we shall have occa^-ion to note. They liad besides recourse in a very large 
measure to the use of agricultural machines. Kven if che figures relating 
to these can only be regarded as reliable to a limited extent, the statistics 
of farming undertakings give an idea of the rapid development of the 
emplo^-ment of macliinery in German agriculture. The number of farms 
that used machinery was as follows : 



1882 

1895 

1907 

Steam ploughs. . . . 

. . 836 

1,696 

2.995 

Steam threshers . . . 

. . 75.^90 

259.364 

488,857 

Other threshers . . . 

. . 298,367 

596,869 

947,003 

Seed-drills. 

.. 63,842 

i 69 , 4()5 

290,039 

Reapers. 

.. 19,634 

35.084 

301,325 


The large farms, moreover, utilized machinery, not only because they 
had large stretches of fields to deal with, and that iwS an essential postulate 
for the employment of machineiy, but also they were in a position to make 
full use of the capital invested in the machines themselves. And if mechan¬ 
ical labour was not always more economical and more satisfactory than 
manual labour, nevertheless for the owners of large farms it was a great 
advantage to possess an in‘*'trument of work which at periods when work 
has accumulated can be relied on to work rapidly. That was an advantage 
which justified a high initial cost. According to the farm statisLics of 
1907 there were of farms emplo3ring macluiie>s : 


Kims 

Twlnl numlx'r 

Peiowilaijo 

under 0.5 hectares. . . . 

.... 18,500 

0.9 

0.5 to 2 hectares . . . , 

.... 115,000 

8.9 

2 to'5 hectares. 

• • • • 325.700 

32.4 

5 to 20 hectares. 

.... 773.500 

72.5 

20 to 100 hectares. . . - 

.... 243,400 

92.8 

over 100 hectares .... 

.... 23,000 

97-4 


It is clear that on the large farms there were few farmers who did not 
emploj^ any machines. The farm undertakings too of the large owners 
who cultivate their own land were nearly all given over to tillage by nia- 
chiueiy. The figures quoted are confined to stating whetlier machines 
were employed on farms of the respective cacegories, but give no infomia- 
faou as to the extent to which they are employed. This is of course much 
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greater on the large than on the i-mall farms. On the large farms the vari¬ 
ous tractors and machines are to be found side hy side, wliile on the small 
farms the farm work done by machinery is not infrequently limited to the 
threshing of cereals by hired threi-liing machines. 

A t-ignificant feature of the way German agricultural labour is organ¬ 
ized is the important part taken by the members of the farmer's family, 
especial^ by the women, and also the carrying on of farming as a subsidiary 
occupation. 

The ceusii*-' of farms in 1907, which registered the porition as to farm¬ 
hands as it stood on the day it was taken (12 June), gave the follow¬ 
ing rei^ults : 

Niunbcr of pcisoiib in thonsands 



Total 

Meu 

Womon 

I. Fanners and managers of farms. 

2,929 

2,526 

403 

2. Members of the family. 

7.693 

1,908 

5.784 

(a) taking part in the work permanent!}" 

4,680 

1,212 

3.463 

(b) giving temporary help. 

3,012 

690 

2,322 

3. Ordinary stafT. 

4.548 

2.414 

3,134 

(cr) Fanil accorrntants and foremen . , . 

77 

64 

13 

(&) Labourers eniplo^-ed permanently: 

I. Sen^'ants. 

1.546 

811 

735 

2, Day-laborrrers, manual workers, etc. 

883 

554 

329 

(c) Temporarv labour. 

2,042 

985 

1.057 

Total . . . 

15.170 

6,848 

8,321 

Percentage . . . 

100 

45-r 

54-9 


Tliis uniiiber amounting to more than 15 million people employed on 
the day the census was taka) may seem verj^ high, considering that all the 
agricultural population, ixrcluding the children, did not amount to 17 
million persons. But the number must not on that account be taken as 
erroneous. It was thus proved that there was more increase in agricultural 
labour tliau in the general mass of the agricultural population properly 
so-called, since agriculture had become an accessory occupation to an 
unparalleled extent. 

In fact, the 15 million people could not be considered as being all of 
full working capacity. The majority (55 per cent.) were females, and 
among them there must have been many women belonging to industrial 
occupations, since the female agricultural population could not supply .so 
man3’ pairs of hands. Besides from the figures given above it appears 
that of the total labour supplies seven-tenths consisted of the farmers 
and their families, while the out.ride labour represented only three-tenths. 

The smaller tire farms, the less were outside persons emplo3''ed in work- 
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ins: it Thi*-1^-'-ho^n in the lollowini^ I \l)le wliKlniidicatL the di^tiibiition 
ol the laboni ‘•npph accoidmi, lo Ihc cen U'- ci 1907 
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uiulei 
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Cl lie'- 
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0 2 
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from 

0 3 to 

2 hectaic^ 

2 0 


S/ 

) 

2 

S 

2 (> 

1 
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5 

20 

) 1 

0 S 

I 2 

74 


20 

100 

I 2 

40 

over 100 hec 

aiC' 

0 04 

I 2 




rotii 

10 () 

4“^ 

70 


Holdings lip to five hectaies in extent tlms icpie'-cut fainiing which 
is almost entirely of the fannh t'vpe in the ‘*en e lint they are uiltnated 
almost exolu'-iieh hy the fainier and members o^ hi^ fiiuily In the«e 
female laboui predominate*' According to the ^ame cen^u*- the laboui 
supplies — and heie the fanners them ehc'. aie included — were divided 


as follows 

according to '^ex 

W rl 

IS 



r itms 

M ks 

r u ii s 

lota 



millions 

millions 

nulhons 

under 

0 5 hcctareb 

«5 

15 

2 0 

fiom 

0 5 to 2 hectaie'' 

(.S 

15 

-2 j 

» 

2 » 5 

I 3 

I () 

29 

)) 

5 20 

’ 3 

2 3 

46 

» 

20 )) TOO 

r I 

00 

3 1 

over 

100 hectare*- 

07 

') 5 

12 


lotal 

<> 0 

s) 

15 2 


P<iivt 1 l^C 


‘>19 

100 0 


As compaied with z (> iinlUoii men tluic wcie woikiug on holdmgs 
up to five hectares in extent 4 0 luiUxon women It tine Ih it the culti 
vation of aieas so re-tneted tepie'-cnt'- in the niajoiit^ of ca'-t*- merely an 
acces-^oiy occupation but aho the fanii'-ot irom 5 to 20 hect lies noimally 
constituting independent ccononic orjani/ations itquired onh ^ 
amount of out*-ide labour and employed an ilinost c([tial nuiulier of men 
and women The po ition a to the lamei uilhvaled hddings (faotn 20 
to TOO hectares) aiijie ned essei tialh chftcient thc^c hid iceour*-e to a 
considerable deijiee to paid lal> ui and finalh 'x^ Te<^, iids the luge firms 
the labour supplied by Ihe farmeis and then fanuhes lepicsenled a ven 
«fmall percentage 

The following table indicatuM the diffcaenl clas^e® of agiicnltnral 
labour in the difterent Stales and prounce*- of Germany show*, the xmixirt- 
ance of the woik of the fimihe*- in the legions wheie a •^y^tem of *'mall 
holdings pievails There may be obseived lot ex«imple the compo«‘ition 
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ollhc ^iiuilcui il lilxmi inlhc bt ilc oi linden v^heie small peasant hold- 
mg'-* aicticciuciil iiuompui < nwitlitlntol ipioMuccotl i^-tPius^-n such 
as Po cii nhuc iJu tciii ollujc hoklnij;'* i** widely spiead In Bideii 
moie Ihui loui oi the liboiii i supplied In niembcis otlhe family 

The lelilnch luo'.t nnmcioii'^ ^loiip (d pud libouier^ is made up of 
servants ((jisimit) icckoucd at alxmt ii per cent ■♦be other thiee groups 
of paid labouieis hguie on the othci hind with in exceedingly --mall per¬ 
centage Ver\ diHeieni i‘* the ituitionpic entedby Posen The number 
of the niembeis of the ti-inuiig fimihcs who t ikc pait in the work i*- onl\ 
half what it is in liidcn while ]>iactiealh half the ^upyihes of laboui oc¬ 
cupied in agiicultuie i^ nude up of paid day libourer-) 


T^bu I 


Classification of \^)icuUinal Iaboiirtis of Both Sexes according 
to tJw Census of OLCitpalions taUn in iqoy 
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But the glowing extent to which help is given in faiiu-woak by members 
of the fanulv not to be leckoncd only in ciuantity , its <]uality mu'-t also 
be taken into coin-ideiation A con*-idciable proportion of these fanulv 
helper^ aid m the woik only teiuiioiaiilv and be^idc«- there are among them 
in addition to women abo boys and old men who are wont to assist only 
at penods of ^ticss of woik Tin*- extra a^-si'-tancxj was howcvei very valu 
able for the ‘■mall lanns and Ixoaiue even inoie ‘■o when tlie W\r took 
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away the greater uuuiber of the iiicu. The small faiius weie aho affected 
particular!}^ senou^-ly, we thall ^ee, by the call to the colours of the farmer, 
who wa^ in niiiny cases the only able-bodied male labotner on the fann. 

The paid labourers engaged in agriculLuie in German} coiDtituted 
almost JO per cent, ot the labour, but the importance of their work was 
much gieater than what it would seem on the basi^ of thi‘- percentage, 
since they were as a rule labourers who were, whether men or women, in 
their full vigour. They did not constitute a single professional class, but 
there was a whole series of clas^-e*^ of labourers, distinguished according 
to the nature cf the hiring agreement, and of the special duties that fell 
to them. Apait from local peculiarities, the font fundamental groups may 
be distinguished . 

1. Fann servants (Gesinde) ; 

2. Day-labourers engaged on a hiring agreement [Gut^tagelohner]) 

3. Free labourers [Frcie Landayheiter) ; 

4. Migratory labourers anderarlmicr). 

Farm servants, male and female {Gesifide), constituted the main body 
of paid agricultural labour. They were bound to the fann in a stricter way 
than the others. They had to be at every moment at the dispO‘-al of the 
master for all the daily tasks, especially for the care of the aniinab. Ac¬ 
cordingly they lived in the house, were provided with food, and in the nnall- 
er iarms weie treated as member® of the family. The hiring agreement 
was for a long period, and usually the servants were paid a yearly wat*e. 
Thus we had still a markedly patriarchal relation of employer to employed 
To this there corresponded the fact that the majority of the fann servant® 
were unmarried (96 per cent.) and young (86 per cent, being under 30 years 
of age). On tbe more extensive farms there were also married domestics 
for tlie stable woik who instead of daily meals received a remuneration in 
kind and who had their own household {Depiitatgesinde), 

Even on the smaller farms it was difficult to do without this labour 
supply bound to tbe farm, and if a farmer as a nile employed oiit‘-ide per¬ 
manent labour, be tried above all to have one man and one maid •ser¬ 
vant. It was particularly the small holdings farmed by the owners on wliich 
servants were kept. Out of a million and a half male and female ser\’’ants, 
in round figures, enumerated in the cemus of 1907, four-fifth^* were in ser¬ 
vice with farmers cultivating their own land (on farms of from five to 
100 hectares). 

r*um scixnnts 


Farms 

M.ilt 

* 1J inalf 

Total 


Uious.i«ds 

lhcms 4 iiid‘- 

thoiis*in(ls 

under 0.5 hectares. 

4 :> 

19.6 

239 

from 0.5 to 2 hectares. 

12 I 

27 2 

393 

» 2 » 5 )). 

• 330 

59-4 

923 

)> 5 » 20 » . 

■ 2542 

281.9 

53 (>.i 

20 1) 100 ». 

• 35 Q 5 

378 8 

63«.3 

over 100 hectares. 

. 1477 _ 

68.3 

216.0 

Total . . 

. 810.8 

73 . 5.2 

1.545.9 
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From this it i^ seen that the problem of farm servants constitnteci 
the real problem of labour for the peasant holdings* And thu^ the ever 
growing difficulty of ptocming farm '-eivants repre'^ented a paiticularly 
serioti'- obstacle to the management of the^e holdings, e^peciall^" of the 
larger ones which could not remedy the defect in the same way as the 
smaller by recourse to the labour of members of the family. The fact 
that domestic ‘service has become unacceptable is due to the general spir¬ 
it of the age. The de‘^ire for greater independence led the young men 
to shake oil the re'-traint impo^^ed by the fact of living under the master's 
roof and of the perpetual oversight, and to cry to find an occupation pro¬ 
mising moie liberty And to the number of farm servants steadily* fell. 
The census of occupations in 1907 showed, in comparison with that of 
1885, a decrease of 361,000 male '■ervants and of 26,000 female '■ervants. 
Although the decrea^-e was much larger in the male ‘servants, it was the 
short supply of female vseivants that was moet felt, since the foimei could 
be more easily replaced by married i^eople. However the number of ser¬ 
vants of both sexes was alwa^^s very large. They repre'-ented, according 
to the farm statistics of 1907, 10.2 per cent, of all the labour employed in 
agriculture. Fvxcluding the farmer an dhi** family, the percentage amounted 
to 34 per cent, of all the out'-ide labour (i). 

Paid labourers engaged on a hiring agreement constituted the basis 
of the permanent labour on the large holdings, and for that reason they 
are often called Gutstagelohner. Of the nearly 900,000 labourers of this 
class enumerated in the farm census of 1907, sixty per cent, worked on lai^e 
farms and 21 per cent, on large estates cultivaled hy the owners. 


TiUms 

M< 11 

W oitw n 

Tot'*! 


Ibousuids 

thoxisands 

thmisdudb 

under 0 5 hectare^*. 

8.9 

43 

132 

from 0.5 to 2 hectares. 

16.9 

85 

25.2 

» 2 5 » . 

2J.6 

12 3 

25-2 

» 5 )> 20 » .. 

60 4 

30 Q 

qi -3 

)) 20 » 100 » . 

I 3 I 2 

f )3 $ 

i 83-7 

over TOO hecLaie^ . 

3239 

310 4 

5 J 3-2 

Total . . 

553 Q 

3389 

883 7 


A« in the case of farm servant?, the hiring agreement i? for a long period 
and the pay is made up to a great extent of allowances in kind, called 
DepiUaf, for which reason these labourers are aho called Depuiaien. The 

(i) ** ^mong the faini «<?ivants, 36,*>00 were ictuincd ns of foreign birth, 'Xhisisn 
pioof that foreigners were alicacly Ijeing taken on as sei vauts and thcicby being brought into 
intimate iclations with the faim owners Moreover the home boin seivant already exp^ri* 
enced the desire to change his abode; alreadv iit/00 men and nuiid servants' weie in cm^ 
p^oyment awav fr<wn their native pn>vince ” (Sirnsr). 
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nature and amount of these payments in kind Vcuy dccouling lo the loc¬ 
ality and the iaim In ‘•ome localities they aie such that the lal'ourer 
can hini'-elf faiiii a small holding. They con^i'-t in fact of a hou'-e for 
the family with a small oiiLliome and land to faun on hh own account, 
together wi^h produce foi coiisumptiou and for [ceding ^tock. The wages 
paid in money had in compari'-on a minor importance. According to the 
1907 census of occupaiions, there were 237,000 day-labourers with land 
grauwed to them by landowners in order Lhat they might till it on their 
own account (Depiiiatland ). Tbs number is not very large in comparison 
with the total number of Gutstagelohncr, but it ‘‘hould be remaiked that the 
labourers engaged by this form of hiring contiact niii‘-t employ an as¬ 
sistant in their woik (the so-called Hojgangcr or t^charwerlicr) and that 
their wives must give their help in the event of •-tre^^ of woik In the cases, 
which were the most numerous, in which the day-laboineis did not receive 
a piece of land, but only, besides the home, produce foi Iheii own consump¬ 
tion. such as potatoes, com, vegetable*-, milk, etc., there wa*- paid to them 
a money wage proportionately higher. 

For the form of remuneration various combinations were possible* 
and these may have had a decisive importance for the S(‘Cial and eco”* 
nomic position of the labourer^. A Guhiagelohmr who may receive lan^^ 
and allowances sufficient to make htrn the posses^-or of a small boldir-«g» 
perhaps even able to keep cews, found bim*»elx in a much stronger eco¬ 
nomic position than the labourer in who'-e case the allowances were merely 
supplementary to bis money wage. For the former there was a much more 
intimate sharing of the interests of the landowner llran for the latter; 
and the first too had stronger ties to the farm while as a worker be was 
more to be depended on. On the other hand, a Gutstagelohner, whose time 
wa'? nol taken up by the work of his own holding, could put entirely at the 
disposal of the owner of the farm hi*- own and his family s assis:ance. Tbs 
advantage was enough to indtree owners to limit more and more the pay¬ 
ments in kind. It was a sln’irtsighted policy, becau‘-e in this way the wage- 
earners lost the incentive winch kept them attached to the *-011 of the farm, 
and more readily felt a desire to leave it. 

The large class of ** free labourers " included ibe whole of the farm 
labourers not bound by agieement, a group, that is, in which the only 
likeness between its members lay in the fact lliat none of Ihem crmld show 
a formal hiring agreement. Here were represented all the social grades 
of the so-called small folk ” living on the land : the landless agricultural 
prolecariat who found a somewhat miserable subsistence as Einlieger, 
or as Einmiei&f, went to work now here, now there, as the case might be, 
along with the paid labourer who had a small holding either of ids own 
or rented, but as a regular thing, of his own free choice, worked for a small 
farmer or a landowner, up to the rank of a paitly independent small 
occupying owner, who not having hi^ whole lime taken up by the work 
of bis own holding sometimes worked for other people either by the day or 
by the job. Labourers oF tbs kind were of course not to be found every¬ 
where, but naturally chiefly in the regions where there was a dense popu- 
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lation of small farmerb. In Southern and Western Germany they consti¬ 
tuted, along with the farm-servants, the main part of the outside farm 
help. 

Farms of all sizes employed them equally. The small peasant holder, 
who emplo3’'ed hardly any labour beyond tliat of his family and his ser¬ 
vant, was glad to turn to the “ free labourers '' for help in times of stress 
of work. This is cleat from the statistical returns, although the ‘'free 
labourers are not shown separately, but are included under the heading 
temporary labour ” along with the migratory labour. According to 
the 1907 farm census, there was the following number of “ temporary 
labourer^ '': 


Paims 

Men 

Women 

Total 


thousands 

thousands 

thousands 

Under 0.5 hectares. 

. . 74.0 

74.8 

148.8 

From c.5 to 2 heotares . 

. . 124.9 

122.1 

247,0 

« 2 » 5 » 

. . 140.1 

140.3 

280.4 

) ^ n 20 )) . . 

. . 272.3 

293*3 

565.5 

» 20 » 100 « , . 

. . 188.5 

212.6 

401.1 

Over 100 hectares .... 

. . 185.1 

214.2 

399-3 

Total 

. . 984.9 

1,057.2 

2,042.1 


From these figures there should be subtracted the migratory labour. 
Accoiding to the census of occupations taken in 1907 the seasonal labour 
coming in from other countries amounted to 215,000 persons. For the 
seasonal labour that was German separate statistics are not available: 
but there is an indication in the fact that, in this same year, it was noted 
that there were some 137,000 labourers and farm-hands who were working 
in a province other than their native province, and who possessed neither 
land of their ovmiL\oT DepiUatland : it may be presumed that amongvSt these 
the migratory labourers formed a considerable proportion. Since the sea¬ 
sonal labour was chiefly employed on the larver farms, wha^ the above 
table shows is that che " tree labourers " were mainly employed by the 
holdings ox medium size cultivated by the owners. Here the number of 
free labourers approached that of the farm-servants, but the work they 
dio bad not, naturally, equal value, in so far as the former were employed 
onlj’’ at certain periods, while the farm servants were engaged throughout 
the whole year. It happened, moreover, that induvstty was attracting a 
growing number of free labourers, particularly when they lived in prox¬ 
imity to a railway station, and the network of railways was becoming 
denser every year. It must, therefore, be concluded that the importance 
for field work of this class of labourer was on the decrease. 

Thus, from whatever side we approach the question, we find always 
a diminution of labour. If, notwithstanding this, the situation has not 
reached the dimensions of a catastrophe, that is because the small farms 
-could liave recourse in a large measure to the labour of members of the 


3 
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family, and the large farms were saved by the growing influx of foreign 
migratory labour. 

The yearly influx of large gangs of labourers from Eavsteru Europe is 
among the most remarkable of the phenomena of the recent history of 
German agriculture, and has, not without reason, profoundly stirred public 
opinion in Germany. It was seen that German agdcultnre would be in a 
very difficult position, if it were obliged to rely for its furtherance on work¬ 
ers whose advent depended on the good will of ftfreign countries. Stress 
was constantly laid on the dangers that threatened the countr}'' at large 
from these masses of workers of another language and a lower cultural 
level. On the other hand it could not be ignored, though it was often 
overlooked, that the migratory labour temporarily supplied an absolutely 
indispensable requirement of German agriculture. Many causes combined 
to increase the need for migratory labour during the last twenty-five years 
of the nineteenth century. Above all in Germany, displaying as it did a 
rapid development of econonic life in all directions, the labour supplies of 
the country itself were not adequate to the immense work to be done. Not 
only agriculture, but also industry, and the construction of roads, railways 
and canals, were requiring the work of labourers from abroad. But in the case 
of agriculture the need was even greater, both because as a consequence of 
the rural exodus to the towns there was a serious shortage of labour, and 
because, in view of the directions in which agricultural production was 
developing, the migratory labour was the most likely to fill to the best 
advantage the gaps so caused in the ranks of agricultural labour. The 
increasing tendency to intensive cultivation resulted in farm work being 
heaviest during the season when the weather is good. At the same time 
the winter work had become more restricted in consequence of the aboli¬ 
tion of threshing with the flail, and of the giving up of a number of domes¬ 
tic industries formerly practised. Hence the need of labour was best 
met by labourers who, after completing the seasonal work, went away, 
so that the farmer was not at the charge of maintaining them during the 
winter. This s^^stem rendered agricultural production much more econom¬ 
ical, There was in addition the circumstance that the intensive field 
work, particularly the cultivation of sugar-beet, im])()sed physical condi¬ 
tions of labour to which the migratory labourer, with fewer wants, submit¬ 
ted more readily than did the German farm labourer. 

The first seasonal labourers who found their way to the Province of 
Saxony and to the neighbouring regions of General Germany, where the 
cultivation of sugar-beet first began to be developed on a larger scale than 
formerly, were not foreigners. They came from the neighbouring provin¬ 
ces of ]^stem Germany and were called, from the province to which they 
migrated, Sachsengdnger, a name which was kept up even when for a long 
time they no longer went to-Central Germany only, but had crossed first 
the Weser, and then the Rhine itself. Then followed foreign seasonal 
labourers, coming chiefly from the Slav countries of Eastern Europe. 

Industrial development contributed largely to the increase of migrat 
ory labour, not only indirectly, by tafang away labour supplies and thus. 
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forcing agriculture to find foreign labour to replace that withdrawn, but 
also in a direct way. Out of 783,000 labourers from foreign countries 
registered in 1913-14, 437,000 belonged to agriculture and 346,000 to in¬ 
dustry. In reality the number of the foreign seasonal workers was higher. 
The obligation to register did not hold good in all State? of the Confedera¬ 
tion. In Bavaria, in Hesse and in the Hanseatic towns this obligation is 
«till non-existent; in Baden it has only exi.sted since 1917 and in Saxony 
and in Wiirttemberg it was only in force, up to 1920, to a limited extent. 
But even where there was the obligation, a not inconsiderable number of 
the foreigners succeeded in evading it. 

The estimate that before the War there were about a million foreign 
seasonal workers should not be far from the truth. 

The foreign farm labourers who had come into the country for a time 
only, registered in 1913-14, came: 


Krom Russia. .286,40c 

') Austria.130,600 

» Hungary. 5*30O 

Holland and Belgium. 9.600 

» Denmark, Sweden and Norway . , . 3.200 

)) Switzerland. 1,500 

Other countries. 100 

Total . . . 436,700 


Amongst the countries from which the labourers came Russia and Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary supplied by far the largest number; only 14,500, that is about 
chree per cent., came from other States. As far as nationality is concerned, 
Poles came first, with a contingent of 327,200 persons (75 per cent.) Of 
these, 269,000 were Russian Poles, 58.200 Galician Poles. The number 
of Ruthenians (68,300) was also considerable. 

The fact tliat the foreign seavsonal labourers, coming from Eastern 
Europe, spoke a language which was not understood in Germany- and were 
animated by political sentiments by no means friendly to the Germans, 
naturally often led to an unsatisfactory state of affairs. The employer 
could not deal directly with these men. Personal contact, which is es¬ 
sential to the creation of .satisfactory relations in work, was practically 
impos-^ible. The sole possibility of relations between the labourers and 
the employer was through foremen, the only ones among them who 
spoke German, who were a< cused of exploiting and cheating their compa¬ 
triots in a most shameless way. Breaking of contracts and strikes at 
critical junctures not infrequently occurred. 

It was on this account that accusations, sometimes injustified, were 
brought against the Poles. There were certainly among them some un¬ 
desirable elements, but for the most part they were people who had come 
of their own free will, whc, dissatisfied with the low wages they could earn 
at home, used to work with great diligence in Germany and saved what 
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the}’- could to buy a piece of laud in their own country. Thus ou the whole 
they were net a picked lot in a bad sense, buc rather a selection of the more 
active, of those who were anxious to improve their position. No doubt 
they were on a lower cultural level. But if they had Jiot been, would they 
have come into Germany to take up work which was too heavy for the 
German labourer ? 

§ 2. The number or those caeeed up. 

In order to estimate the need for agricultural labour in Germany 
during the War, it is necessary to ascertain what was the proportion of 
those under obligation of military service who belonged to the agricultural 
classes, and what number were actually called up. To reply with any 
exacticude to this question it would be necessary to have at our disposal 
the records kept by the Army Command on the ci\il occupations of the men 
called up. On enquiry being made at the archives of the Reich it appears 
that there are no records of tins kind in existence. It is thus necessary 
to arrive at a solution of the question by an indirect method. 

My calculations are based chiefly on the total figures relating to the 
number of men called up, without taking any special count of tlie agricul¬ 
tural population. 

Taking all the classes together of those under obligation to serve — 
that is to say the classes from 1869 to 1900 — there would be a total of 
17,200,000 men (i). 

The real figure is lower. There must be subtracted, in the first place, 
deaths between 1910 and 1914, and, in the second place, about half of the 
class younger than these bom in 1900 and of the class older than those bom 
in 1869, the calling up of these two classes had not yet been completed 
when the War came to an end. It ma^" be thus concluded that the total 
number of the persons compelled by their age to render military service 
came to 16,500,000 men. 

According to the oj 05 cial data published in the last issue of the Sta- 
TISTISCHES Jahrbuch FOR DAS deutsch^^ Reich (page 27) there were 
mobilized during the War, in all, 13,250,000 men. Tliis gives an over¬ 
plus of 3,250,000 persons, who were liable to military service on the ground 
of age, bixt who were not called up. This is confirmed by the following 
calculation. From information obtained from the archives of the Rdch 
we know that in Prussia on 26 March 1918 the number of persons liable for 
military service not called up amounted to 2,220,0000; if it is taken into 
account that Prussia included sixty per cent, of the population of the Reich 
and that a higher percentage of persons not called up must be attributed 
to Prussia because the ofdoials of the Reich who were exempted from ser¬ 
vice mostly resided there, it would seem likely that the total number of 
those not called up amounted to 3,350,000 persons. 

The strength of the Army at the end of the War is shown in the Staiis- 

( i ) Eee: Sx&tisxek bes deuischkn Rjsichs, Vol. 240, page aos. 
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tisches Jalirhuch as 8,000,000 men, besides the 3,250,000 men not called 
to arms. If theie be added the r,8oo,ooo men who fell in the War, and 
1,000,000 prisoners, there would remain, out of the 16,500,000 men liable 
for military service, a residue of 2,450,000 persons who at the end of the 
War belonged by age to the classes liable but who were exempted from 
service. The fact of this residue does not invalidate the exactness of our 
calculation. In this figure of 2,450,000 men there must be included in 
the first place those who were in the first instance unfitted foi military 
service, either by physical disability or by illness, and in the second place 
those who became so daring the War, being either disabled as a result of 
wounds or discharged on account of some chronic malady. 

So much with regard to the total number of persons liable for milit¬ 
ary service and actually called up. What percentage of these belonged 
to the agricultural population ? 

According to the census of occupations of 1907, about 29 per cent, 
of the total population were reckoned as agricultural population. The per¬ 
centage of men fit for military service and called up from the country in 
respect to the total of those mobilized must have been somewhat less than 
29 per cent., since, as has been obvServed, on account of the migration, the 
age groups from which the men called to arms were chiefly drawn (from 18 
to 45 years), were represented in a somewhat lower ratio in the country 
than in the towns. On the other hand the proportion of those physically 
fit for military service was much higher in the country than in the town. 
Taking both these factors into account, it may be concluded, without in¬ 
curring the risk of being accused of making an arbitrary estimate, that 
about one quarter 0^ aU the men fit for service belonged to the agricultural 
population. If then of the figures quoted above 25 per cent, at most be 
reckoned as belongir^ to the agricultural population, we get the follow¬ 
ing result, as regards totals: 

Number of men (in mnilons) 
Belonging to the 
In all agiicultaral classes 


I/iable for service.16.5 4.1 

Mobilized.13-25 3.3 

Not yet called up at the end of the War , • 3.25 0,8 

In the army at the end of the War ... 8.0 2.0 

Killed and prisoners. 2.8 0.7 

Unfit and disabled. 2.45 0.6 


I^rom these figures it may be deduced then that in the course of the 
War there were called up between 3,250,000 and 3,500,000 persons who 
were engaged in agriculture, while the number of those who were in the 
Army at the end of the War amounted to 2,000,000; adding the prisoners 
and those who had been killed in action before the end of the Wat it appears 
that nearly 2,700,000 men had been withdrawn from agriculture. 

The foil meaning of these figures is seen if they are compared with 
the total number of the men occupied in agriculture; this makes it possible 
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to see how small were the resources of labour lemainiug available for agri¬ 
culture. 

Agiicultmal popuUtion in 1907 
(m Uiotisands) 

Men Women 

Persons engaged in agriculture as their main 
occupation.4>558.7 

Members of the family of 14 years of age 
and upwards. 128.6 1,638.4 

Members of the family under 14 yeans ofage . 2,732.1 2,692.3 

House servants. 4.2 143-3 

In these figures there are not included those who carry on agricultural 
work as a subsidiary occupation or as in any way vsecondary. Farm ser¬ 
vants, of either sex, are not of course enumerated under the heading “ house 
servants but are included in the group of persons engaged in agriculture 
as their main occupation. ” The whole of the agricultural production 
mainly depended, then, on the work of this group, which taking men and 
women together, included about 10 million persons. As a supply not 
fully remunerative we may add members of the family of 14 years and more. 
Omitting women, the males belonging to the two groups included 5,200,000 
I)€rsons. Of these, according to our calculations as set forth above, there 
were in all mobilized in the course of the War 3,300,000 or 63.5 per cent. 
And that this percentage is not exaggerated is shown by an enquiry made 
in 1916-17 in about 3,000 rural communes of Bavaria, from which it appear¬ 
ed that in those districts there had been withdrawn from agriculture upto 
70.6 per cent, of the supplies of labour available before the War (i). It 
is true that the calling up only took place graduall3’’. But the men supplied 
to the army from the rural population were always the strongest and the 
most efiicient workers. How was it possible for German agriculture to 
be maintained at the full level of production ? 

§ 3. Thi$ prohibition op THEi; REPATRIATION OK FOREIGN MIGRATORY 
LABOUR DURING THE WAR. 

It was a fortunate ciraimstance for German agriculture that the out¬ 
break of war coincided with a time when the foreign seasonal labourers 
were still in the country. Tire harvest had hardly begiiu. Its completion 
would have been endangered most seriously, if tho^e workers whose labour 
was now doubly precious had been allowed to leave Germany. As far as 
the Russian lateurers were concerned, inasmuch • as they were liable for 
military service, this possibility was excluded for military reasons alone. 
It was thus decreed almost immediately after the outbreak of war that the 
Russian labourers who had come for the harvest must remain quietly 
wherever they were carrying on their work. 

But what was to be done, once the harvest was over ? 

(i) ScHrJTEBNBAVKR: ProduktionsbediDguiigen der deutschen LondTiittarhaft. S(«i- 
A^uisch, Monatsh,, 1917. 
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The problem had to be settled in the’autumn of 1914. The optimism 
that prevailed in Germany as to the duration of the War found expression 
in a Decree that the Ministry of the Interior issued on 28 September 1914 
by the terms of which “ having regard to the number of unemployed in Ger¬ 
many ” Ihe period within which the foreign migratory labour would have 
to leave Gennany was prolonged, that is to say instead of beginning on 
20 December and ending on i February, it would have begun from i Decem¬ 
ber and would last till 14 March. Those who were liable for military 
service, that is men from 17 to 45 years, were naturally excluded from re¬ 
patriation. They all had to remain in the places where chey had up to 
then been at work. The employers were obliged to give them lodging and 
food even after the expiration of the hiring agreement and unless they were 
able to find work for them t'^ do in return for their maintenance, they were 
entitled to receive a money payment from the Russians in exchange (i). 
The labourers not liable to military service and the women could leave the 
country by passing through neutral territory if not bound by any agreement. 
They would be free to return home direct across the frontiers, so soon as 
the crossing of frontiers was again possible. In the event of repatriation 
not taking place, they would have to remain wherever they had been at 
work, on the same conditions as those liable for military service (2). 

It very soon became quite clear that it was advisable to retain the sea¬ 
sonal labour in the country. How would it be possible without their help 
to carry out the spring cultivation ? Naturally their retim could not 
be counted on. The objections previously raised that these foreigners 
were taking the bread out of the mouths of unemployed Germans proved 
to be without foundation. The decrease in the chances of work which the 
outbreak of War brought about only affected the industrial trades and was 
soon more than balanced by the call to the colours. Already on 12 Octo¬ 
ber 1914, by which time the retreat from the Marne had not failed to make 
its impression, the Ministry of the Interior is'Uied “ explanatory notes " 
to its Decree of September, giving an interpretation of it somewhat differ¬ 
ing from that hithert o acted u]X)n. The general tendency of these meamres 
was directed towards keeping ii\ the country all the Russian labourers who 
were in Gennany at the lime. Their relations with the employer were to 
be as friendly and pleasant as possible, with a view to making the pro¬ 
longation of the hiring agreement to the next season acceptable also to the 
labourers. Nor was any importance of a practical kind to be attached to 
the original provisions by which labour not liable to military service and 
female labour could be repatriated through neutral territory. Such reg¬ 
ulations had been issued merely in compliance with certain understandings 
with Russia in the interests of Germans who happened to be in Russia, 
And if employers had.been allowed to require from the Russians during the 

(t) This payment was 50 Ffennis(e per ; in case of need, this sum could be deducted 
from the caution money deposited witb the employer. 

(a) The representatives of the General Command, in so far as they were invested with 
executive power, gave suitable directions to meet these cases. 
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winter a payment for their keep, the fanners should understand neverthe¬ 
less that it was to their own interest to give these labourers free board and 
lodging. " It would be a mistake to underestimate the danger of a farther 
withdrawal of the supplies of agricultural labourA very high value 
was to be placed upon the harmony of the relations between emplo3’'er and 
immigrant labourers, since the country would come to depend more and 
more upon the seasonal labour. Every endeavour was to be made to come 
to a friendl}^ understanding ; if that failed then recourse was to be had to 
strong measures. If the foreigners could not be made to understand that 
they had to work, the possibility of internment in a prisoners’ camp 
would have to be contemplated. 

In order to exercize a control over these labourers their liberty of 
moving about was curtailed. They might quit their own district only by 
police permission and might change their employment only with the author¬ 
ity of the Landrat. Employers who took on foreign labourers withoitt a 
note of discharge from their previous employer and without a police vise 
rendered themselves liable to imprisonment. Voluntaiy departure or 
disappearance of the labourers had to be reported within 47 hours, under 
pain of a penalty. 

But by the Decree of the Ministry it was clear that preference was 
given to a friendly understanding rather than the emplo3mient of severe 
measures. In an appeal to the employers dated November 1914 the Deut¬ 
sche Arbeiterzentrale invoked the humanitarian feelings of the farmers: 
" It must not be lost sight of that the strain of War presses hardly on these 
foreigners too. They are all separated from their country and from their 
relations, and many of them may be feeling an overwhelming desire to 
see their homes, their wives and Children, and to be near their own people 
at this crisis. And if their stay here means for these people physical 
safety from danger and death, a secure retreat from the hurricane of war, it 
is in respect to things of the spirit, a grievous restriction, a bit ter fate. The 
farmer who bears this in mind will more readily find the right note to strike 
in talking with his men about the agreement, and he will not fail to come to 
an understanding, if he will also pay attention to the warning that the in¬ 
terests of his own farm and of German agriculture as a whole may convey. 
Everything depends on agriculture comrnanding in this next year the lab¬ 
our indispensable for the accomplishment of its important tasks, and to 
achieve this end the main factor is confidence a.^ between employers and 
men, and contentment on the part of the people detained here. It will be 
absolutely necessary and fair to give an undertaking immediately to these 
labourers that for the next agricultural season (beginning from 15 March) 
they should be paid the same wages and allowances as they were this year, 
and to treat them through the winter in such a way as that they are not 
merely protected against hardships and privations, but are also in the way 
of earning something, if they are prepared to work 

These and similar admonishments did not remain without effect. 
In December 1914 the Ministry of the Interior could declare with satisfac¬ 
tion that almost everywhere the Russians were still employed at their 
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former places of work. Thus special measures to pro\ude for unemployed 
Russians were uuuecessar3’’. The agreements concluded with the lateurers 
were in general so formulated as to engage them for the coming season. 
As a guarantee to the employer it was stipulated that the money wage 
should not be paid in full ; he might keep back about 30 per cent, to be 
paid only at the time of the departure of the labourers which, it was an¬ 
ticipated, would take place in the normal way in the autumn of 1915. 

Cases of labourers who had absconded were very rarely reported. In 
the province of Saxony, which had the gieatest number of foreign labourers 
and where the frontier was not far away, there were however some attempts 
at escape. But there was no scope for this on a large scale. This is shown 
by the statistics of the Deutsche Arbeiterzentrale. This had legistered dur¬ 
ing the year 1913-14 (i October to 30 September) 286,413 seasonal farm- 
labourers coming from Russia ; their number in the next working year 
was only reduced to 275,972. The decrease was thus extraordinarily small. 

A different kind of procedure was naturally followed in respect to the 
Austro-Hungarian labourers. The men liable for military service had to 
be sent to their own country. Those not so liable would willingly have 
been retained in Germany. Since Galicia immediately became the centre 
of military operations, the Austrian Goveniment itself attached no impoit- 
tance to their return. The Austro-Hungarian Consul-General at Berlin 
therefore in December 1914 gave the male and female workers from Gali¬ 
cia who were in Germany the fatheily advice " that they should stay 
where they were offered the possibility of an existence without pressing 
anxieties and should continue to do their work quietly. ''Anyone who wants 
to return to Galicia runs the risk of being sent back from the frontier or of 
being taken to the concentration camps. It is easy to understand that to 
remain where one is in Germany is to be preferred to an expensive, tedious 
and fruitless journey, or particularly to a sojourn in a concentration camp. 
Here at least you have a roof over your beads, your keep and a wage. 
Later however the repatriation of these people seemed desirable, as they 
came to be wanted in their own country. Out of consideration for tbeir 
allies, the German authorities could put no hindrances in the way of the 
departure of the Galicians. And thits the number of the seasonal labourers 
who were natives of Austria-Hungary fell off considerably from year to year, 
as appears from the following fibres of the Deutsche Arheiterzentrale: 


1913-14. 

.... 135,868 

I9I4-I5 . 

.... 49,791 

1915-16. 

.... 26,581 

1916-17. 

.... 19,304 

1917-18. 

.... 14,262 


But we have anticipated events. In the autumn of 1915, it was 
decided that for the winter again the Russian labourers could not leave 
the country. The measures of the preceding year were again renewed 
and formulated once more. The representatives of the Army Command 
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issued a new Order, regulating the relations between employers and 
labourers; this was made kiiown means of public notices. There were 
also ‘'explanatoiy’' notes'' which were not publi‘-'hed Since these regula¬ 
tions remained in force so far as their principal lines were concerned for 
the whole duration of the War, it seems well to set them out in detail. 

§ I. ‘'All Russian labourers of both sexes are forbidden for the future 
and until a new order is issued to leave the country without authority. 
From this prohibition are exempted women and men of less than 17 years 
of age or more than 45 years, not being bound by a hiring agreement, 
who hold a railway ticket to a station in a neutral country and a passport 
\nsed by the diplomatic or consular representative of that comitry, and who 
may satisfy the regulations in force for journeys to the frontiers of the 
Reich ". To this provision there is subjoined in the explanatory notes ’* : 
“The prohibition of direct repatiiation across the Prusso-Russianfrontier 
is absolute, in the sense that not even any consent the employer nia^'” give 
can do away with it ”. “In case of urgent necessity female labourers or male 
labourers not liable to military service can obtain a permit to go to their 
own country for a fixed time, but only when there is no ground for believ¬ 
ing that the person in question may considerably protract the period of 
leave granted or indeed may not return at all. The authorization for de¬ 
finite repatriation to Russia is only given to those labourers who in conse¬ 
quence of illness or accident have become unfit for productive work. The 
return to their own country of women and of men not liable to military* 
service, across a neutral State, is to be allowed, in confonnity with the agree¬ 
ment with the Russian Government, but the effective value of this excep¬ 
tion to the prohibition of repatriation is v^ry small since the home of 
the great majority of the Russian labourers is to the west of the present 
Russian front, and it cannot therefore be reached by these people across 
a neutral country". 

§ 2. “ Russian labourers whether men or women may not go beyond 
the district boundaries of their place of work (except to go to be present 
at religious services, on Sunday and on festivals, at the church of their 
own faith nearest the place of work) without a permit given by the local 
police authority. 

“ TraUvSfer to another place of work must be authorizc^d by the tiuthor- 

ities 

The “ explanatory notes " show that the prohibition fomierly in force 
as to going beyond the local police district boundaries had been transformed 
“ for reasons of convenience into an unequivocal prohibition to change the 
place of abode Thus on the one hand undesirable changing of the centre 
of work was made more difficult, and on the other hand obstacles were 
put in the way of Russian labourers of a wider area meeting too often and 
being incited by restless spirits to disorder and offences against the law. 
The changing of the place of work was made dependent on the circumstance 
that the labourer was assured of occupation by another employer. If 
those who had up to that time been the employers also had agreed to the 
transfer, permission was granted without further question ; in the contrary 
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case the decision was to be based on a fair consideration of the grounds of 
the requests of the labourer and of the employer. 

§ 3. ** For Russian labourers employed in agriculture or in similar 
undertakings to whom the prohibition of paragraph i applies, the follow- 
ipg special regulations also hold : 

“ At the expiration of the present hiring agreements new ones valid 
for the winter months and for the season 1916 must be concluded, and the 
labourers are under an obligation to apply to the local police authorit3" 
before 31 January” 1916 as the last date, for the granting of the certificate 
of recognition as labourers for the year 1916. 

“ The emplo3^ers must ascertain that this obligation has been punc¬ 
tually performed and are expected to report defaulters in this respect, by 
the 5 February at latest, to the competent Landrat, stating at the same time 
whether a new hiring agreement has been stipulated or not. 

There must be supplied to Russian labourers who at the expiration 
of the existing hiring agreement had not made a fresh one, by their employer 
up to that time, food and lodging for the period between the expiry of the 
agreement and the stipulation of a new one, and this against a pa3Tneiit of 
0.70 marks per day per person by the labourer, to be deducted if necessary 
from his caution-money 

The “ explanatory notes ” added that the clauses of the hiring agree¬ 
ment remain a matter for a free understanding between the parties concern¬ 
ed ; but the Chambers of Agriculture were authorized for that year also to 
assist their members by issuing general rules in which in respect to wages 
for farm work a distinction would be made between the period lasting from 
about the 15 December to the 15 March and the following months of more 
concentrated agricultural work. The Landrdte, as in the past, were to 
consider as one of their most important tasks that of promoting a peaceful 
understanding between employers and labourers and of upholding by their 
infltieuce the cojicluding of agreements by which the rights of both parties 
would be satisfied. Peculiarly beneficent and effective action could be 
taken in this way on behalf of labourers who within the time fixed had not 
entered on a fresh hiring agreement. If the efforts failed in face of unrea¬ 
soning resistance and obstinate opposition on the part of the labourers, 
these latter as soon as they could be considered as unemployed were to be 
reported to the Army Command for internment in a prisoners* camp. 
The tendency that might arise on the part of individual employers to 
reduce their labour resources too far in the winter with the aim of cutting 
down the wage-sheet and in the expectation of being able to make up in the 
spring by the work of prisoners of war was to be met by letting it be under¬ 
stood that supplies of prisoners of war would not be available for this purpose. 

§ 4. Finally the last paragraph contains the penalties for the cases 
of infringement of the regulations of paragraphs i to 3 and in connection 
with these the ** explanatory notes ” make the observation that the penaltj" 
of imprisonment, the only one provided in the ordinances of the Army 
Command for the previous year in the case of breach of the prohibition 
against change of residence, had caused inconvenience, since the labour of 
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those SO punished was thus withdrawn from the employer for a period more 
or less long even in the less serious cases, where there was no intention of a 
breaking the agieenientor of unauthorized return to the native country. 
For these cases, money penalties would be adopted in the futuie. On the 
other hand, grave breaches ot contiact, with or without unauthorized 
attempt at escape to the native coiuitry, would be met, as in the past, by 
penal restrictions on iDersonal liberty. And so that these might make 
more impression, the labourer after the punishment was over would not be 
returned immediately to a place of woik, but would be first assigned for 
about four weeks to a prisoners' camp. 

It must be admitted that in point of severity the measures left nothing 
to be desired. They would have been called Draconian, except that they 
were issued by a State which, being systematically starved by its enemies, 
was engaged in a struggle for its very existence. The life of the nation 
depended on the national agricultural production. No means could re¬ 
main untried to ensure the necessary labour for the fields. 

And yet it had to become obvious that with the passage of time, it 
became increasingly difficult to maintain thevseasonal labourers in the coun¬ 
try. The need for labour for the war industries became greater, and since 
these could and did pay wages incomparably higher than those paid by 
agriculture, which was forced to let its produce go at low prices, these 
industries exercized a considerable power of attraction on the labourers. 
A contributory cause was that the farmers themselves made tlie mistake 
of releasing temporarily for industry their own seasonal labourers during 
the winter, so as to save the necessity of finding their keep. It naturally 
proved difficult for agriculture to regain this labour, once the men had 
begun to enjo}’ the higher industrial wages, or if the farm work was taken 
up again it was not to be expected that there would be the former content¬ 
ment with it. 

If, notwithstanding, according to the statistical returns of the Deutsche 
Arheiterzentrale, the number of the Russian seasonal labourers did not 
fall off, but increased in a not inconsiderable proportion, this must be at¬ 
tributed to various causes. Above all it is to be remembered that the regis¬ 
tration was carried out much more strictly than had Ixicii done pieviously 
and in the second place the Deutsche Arbeilcrzenimic succeeded in obtaining 
a fresh supply of labourers from the territories occupied by the German 
armies. 

As early as 1915 the Deutsche Arbeiterzenirak had recruited and brotight 
into Germany labourers from the occupied Russian territories. Their 
number was not very large ; there were only 33,000 men who were to be 
wholly devoted to agriculture. Amongst these were however included 
14,000 Russo-German returned emigrants. 

The following year an even greater effort was made. So as to 
concentrate the work of recruiting the labour, the monopoly was given 
to the Afteiterzenirale^ but the representatives of the employers could 
collaborate with it and could be permitted for that purpose to introduce 
labour into the country. In fact officials of the Chamber of Agriculture 
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went to Poland several times expressly for the purpose. The laboureis 
were taken over at the frontier. Expenses of the inward journey were 
paid by the employer, those of the return journey by the labourer. The 
labourers underwent medical insi)ection at the frontier and also vaccination 
and disinfection. The nuniniiuu wage decided on was laid down at the 
time of the recruiting. Iii igi6 the pay was as follows: 

(A) Money wages on the higher scale and payment in kind on the niou 
restricted lines [so-called Russian wages **). 

1. Rate pey day, according to the season, the age and sex of the 
labourer, from 1.20 to 2.60 marks; 

2. Weekly payments in kind : 30 pounds of potatoes, 2 litres of skim¬ 
med milk or one litie of unseparated milk or of sweetened coffee with milk, 
half a pound of flour, three pounds of bread, 2 pounds of husked barley 
or of semolina 01 of husked oats or one pomid of beans, half a pound of 
meat, one pound of sugai and half a i)ound of salt. 

(B) Money wages on the lower scale and payment in kind on the higher 
scale (the so-called Galician wages *'): 

1. Rate per day, from 0.80 to 1.75 marks; 

2. Weekly payments in kind : one pound of husked barley or rice, 
one pound of beans, one pound of lard, one pound of meat, 25 pounds of 
potatoes, 7 litres of skimmed milk or three and a half litres of unsepar¬ 
ated milk, half a pound of salt. Instead of 10 pounds of bread for men, 
8 pounds for women, boys and girls, and one pound of flour, the ration of 
bread and flour fixed by the ordinance of the Federal Council for the Ger¬ 
man poi)ulati<^n as a whole had to be supplied; but the difference might be 
paid in money, on the basis of the current market prices. 

It may be said that these allowances wore not only ade(iuate but that 
thanks to the payments in kind included in them were of liigh value, giv¬ 
en the condilioii.s of the 'i)rovisioning of Germany, where from igi6 the 
scarcity of food had began to make itself felt. But iC it was desired to at¬ 
tract labourers, food iu some abxmdancc had to be offered, even at the 
risk of arousing i^rotest from the Genuan populace. The recruiting work 
of Deutsche Arbeiterzentrale was however rendered more difScult by 
the state of the food supply of Germany. 

The migratory labour nevertheless became as time went on more and 
more essential. In the autumn of 1916 the Deutsche Arbeiterzenfrale ad¬ 
vised employers to give up a special winter agreement on a reduced scale. 
This advice was based on the ground that, whereas at the beginning of the 
War the retention of these labourers in the country could be considered as 
a sort of guarantee measure, which however imposed a considerable bur¬ 
den on the employers without a corresponding advantage, the situation 
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now resolved itself into this, that the farmers cotild not get on without these 
labourers, even in winter. And accordingly a lowering of the wage below 
the proportion fixed in the agreements for the summer (already low, since 
the shorter winter hours of work were taken into consideration), would not 
be justified in the circumstances and would seem to be unfair to all concerned. 
By such measures the desire to return to their own country, alwa^^s there, 
would become much stronger, which would constitute a real danger inas¬ 
much as the frontiers were now in fact open, owing to the incorporation 
of the frontier guards in the army. Further the employers were advised 
to provide sufficient food ; this not only as a duty, but in their own interests.. 
It was recommended to give these people all necessaries, even when it was 
not so provided in the contract. If for special reasons this was not feas¬ 
ible, the employer ought to give his men every possible assistance in the 
purchase of the necessary food Finally it was recommended that employ¬ 
ers should increase the payments in kind in respect to the rates fixed by 
the Zerdrale seeing that the rise in prices had affected not only foodstuffs, 
but also the other articles of prime necessity. 

The situation became more acute and gave rise to further anxiety, 
when the important event of the proclamation of the Elingdom of Poland 
became known. In consequence of this there had to be a change in the 
attitude of the Genjian Government towards the Polish labourers and the 
Russian seasonal labourers were mainly of Polish nationality. Formerly 
they had been citizens of a an enemy State, and as such could be subjected 
to various sorts of treatment, without their being able to complain of their 
treatment in comparison with the unhappy lot of German civilians intern¬ 
ed in enemy countries. They received fair pay and higher than in time of 
peace. It is true they were subjected to prohibitions as to change of re¬ 
sidence, but this restriction of personal liberty seemed a small thing com¬ 
pared with internment in concentration camps. 

The effect both on the Polish labourers and on the German farmers 
was very marked. The former at once thought that they could return to 
their country, as they had been for several yeans so eageily hoping to do ; 
but the German farmers felt it spelt disaster for them, if the Poles, who in 
many parts now represented the sole supply of male labour left, should 
leave their farms. The calamity that might result from a general exodus 
of the more valuable agricultural labour was simply unimaginable. The 
vocational associations and the agricultural organizations combined to 
resist such a possibility and made urgent representations to the Chancellor 
of the Empire and the Minister, of War. 

The Government officials of Berlin endeavoured to soothe these trou¬ 
bled spirits. In December 1916 the representatives of the General Com¬ 
mand issued a notification something to the following effect: Now that the 
Kingdom of Poland is proclaimed, the military aims of Poland and Germany 
are identical. Accordingly every Pole is equally concenied and equally 
involved in the carrying on of the German military arrangements without 
disturbance. And therefore it is decreed that during the transition to 
complete self-government of the ocaipied territory of Poland, the existing 
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arrangements shall remain in force, till further notice, for Poles resident 
in German}’. In spite of international agreements, the Poles who are 
working in the interests of the War in Germany cannot leave Germany, 
except for a short time. 

Everjrthing had to remain as it had been. Indeed in a decree of the 
same date, the Minister of War ordained that the recruiting of Polish lab¬ 
our in the interests of military economy must be pressed forward in every 
possible way. The public recruiting offices in Poland had to be kept going 
and were even enlarged. Women were to be employed as much as possible 
in Polish agriculture, so as to render a larger number of men available for 
Germany. Besides, all labourers not urgently required in Poland were to 
be immediately taken off work there. The object of all this was to prevent 
a stop being put to the immigration of labour from Eastern Europe. But 
it had now to be invited, whereas formerly it could be coerced. And in 
order to find minds prepared to accept the invitation, it was essential to 
improve labour conditions. 

The first measure of a general character on the treatment of Russian 
labour which appeared after^the proclamation of the Kingdom of Poland, 
in January 1917, already struck a somewhat altered note. Eeave to go 
home was granted to the Polish labourers : with a certain limitation how¬ 
ever. Thus leave was refused if there was any ground for suspecting that 
a labourer would overstep the limits of the furlough or would not return 
at all. Moreover, except in cases of urgent need, the leave could only be 
granted to labourers who were on farms where they had been employed for 
a certain length of time, namely about six months. 

Finally, every labourer, before going on leave, had to make a declaration 
that any expense? incurred by his having to be brought back by force would 
be considered as advanced out of the payments made to him hj his employer 
as wages. 

The same ordinance modified the prohibidon on cloange of abode 
which was up to then in force. The Conciliation Committee? attached to 
the General Command were to have the duty of acting a? organs for the 
settlement of questions arising between employers and employees, as re¬ 
garded cliange of abode on the part of the employee?. But if one of the 
parties opposed the decision of the Committee, the question would have 
to be resolved, as in the pawst, by the administrative authorities taking 
into due consideration the pleas put forward by the employer and the 
labourer If the labourer had been assigned to a new place of employ¬ 
ment care had to be taken that he did not receive a lower wage, 

"The excessively rigid application of the provisions prohibiting 
change of abode often led to complaints the occasion for which it was 
worth while to remove in order to make the Poles ready to accepc work in. 
Germany. 

" (a) Inasmuch as the doctor, the chemist, the midwife, as well as the 
post-office, the co-operative stores, the charitable institution?, the shops, etc., 
nearest to the labourers, though not fax from their place of emplo3nment. 
are generally in another district, the labourers are obh’ged. in order to pro- 
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vide for their needs and to sativsfy the most essential requirements of life, 
to contravene the prohibition to quit their own district. Hence to prevent 
unnecessary hardship short absences which, in the opinion of the employer, 
are necessaiy^ nmst be permitted. 

(&) It should also be borne in mind tlxat in the less serious cases 
of breach of the regulation against change of abode, when there was no 
intention of defying the law or of returning to the native country’^ without 
leave, a fine is first imposed, and moreover that such fines must be fixed 
within the maximum limits that the labourers can pay. In case of neces¬ 
sity there is no objection to the caution-mon.ey which the employ^er holds 
being used ^or this purpose, it being understood that repayment be after¬ 
wards made. 

“ As before, serious infractions of tlie agreement will be* puni^^hed by 
penal restrictions of per^^onal liberty; but consignment to a prisoners' camp 
should, in view of the change in the political situation, be resorted to only 
in extreme cases (if indeed it cannot be altogether given ny) — when, that 
is to say, there is no other method of keeping the labourers in order 

In the autumn of 1917, certain other steps were taken in this direction. 
The possibility of obtaining leave of absence was recognized for Polish 
labourers belonging to the territories under German occupation. In the 
case of large farms, this leave might to be taken in rotation, giving the first 
chance to married labourers, especially to the women, who had not had 
during the War any leave granted to visit their own country. Special 
appeal commissions were set up in connection with the Ofl&ces for War 
Economy, to which Polish labourers could appeal in case of refusal o[ leave. 
The proliibition on change of abode was still further modified. The Ar¬ 
bitration Committees were to include persons who could .speak PoHsh. 
For church-going and also for short absences from the place of employment 
for any ordinary requirement, pennissioji could be granted for the current 
year. “ There must be no obstacle raised to the access of Polish labourers 
to German trades unions within the limits of the activities allowed 
by law 

The interests of the Poli.sh labourers were however safeguarded by 
positive measures. In the zone of the sphere of action of the representa¬ 
tives of the General Command there were set up offices es]>ecially for the 
purpbse of helping them. These offices were orgaus of the rejiresentataves 
of the General Command. They had the duty of overlooldiig the putting 
into force of what facilities were granted to the Polish labourers, and for 
that task could make use of representatives of the labourers themselves. 
They were expected to ascertain if the lodging, food, pay and general treat¬ 
ment of the Polish work people was all that it should be. 

So as to ensure the more effective carrying out of these measures for 
the welfare of the labourers, the Ministry of War set up, where necessary, 
travelling inspection commissions, which were under the direction of a 
competent official and the members of which were in the confidence of the 
Poles. These went round visiting the different farms, under the auspices 
of the General Command; they collected requests made and complaints 
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tendered and roix>Tted to the Ministry of War on these, and on the resnlt 
of their own delibeialiens. They had however not only to collect MJch 
complaints but aho to make matters clear to the Polish labourers and 
soothe their minds when their grievances were imfoiinded. Altogether 
they had to devote themselves to putting a vstop to hardships and to remov- 
ing grievances that had a real existence. 

For the following agricultural seavson wagCvS were considerabl3'’ increased. 
Proof of this appears from the scale of remuneration laid down for employ'ers 
b^" the Chamber of Agriculture for the Rhine Province, 5 December 1917 ; 

I. Rates of 'pay per day. 

, For the four winter months (December, January, February, March): 

Men.3.00 marks 

Women.2.00 » 

For the remaining eight months: 

Men.3.50 marks 

Women.2.50 » 

Besides, payments in kind as in peace-time or an equivalent money 
payment. 

Boys under 17 years of age were to be paid at the rates fixed for 
women. 

2. Payment for piece work. 

(The rates are reckoned per Prussian Morgen = 180 square Ruten). 

A. Harvest work : 


1. Reaping the winte-** sown cereal crops, 

including binding, stocking and raking. 

2. Reaping the summer crops ....... 

3. Harvest money, as agreed 

4. Binding and vStooking of crops machine 

cut. 

5. Stocking conr .. 

6. Mowing grasr. 

7. Mowing of clover or lucerne. 


6.00 marks 
6.00 » 


2.35 » 

0.60 » 

3.00 

3.00 » 


B. Hoeing : 

I. Hoeing of sugar-beet: 

{a) For the first weeding (the removal of weeds 


from between the rows). 3.50 

(h) Thinning out the rows (each plant to be 
left so many inches from the next) . 2.00 

(c) Singling.*. 4.00 

(d) Second hoeing and singling. 4,00 

(e) Third hoeing. 3 . 5<5 

2. Hoeing potatoes. 3-00 

•3, Hoeing cereals. 2.70 


)) 


» 

» 

» 

» 


4 
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0 . Harvesiinai oj Su^ar-hcd: 

I, Lifting tlic ''iii{ai-l)eet, collecliiig into hoap'^, 


and making hcap^'i of the weeds .14 oo niaiks 

2. I/itting vlie ^ngai-becl, oollecting into heaps 
and covering witli the leaves .14 00 » 


As a result ot this the seasonal PoliOi labourer^ were in a iiiiich better 
position than they wcie before the War. It may well be imagined that the 
employers weie di^sati-fied about thi*-. Among the niral population, too, 
there was felt a lively and not unreasonable dij-eontent that giants of leave 
bad been made to Polish lalxmrers at the moment when there was a '^cheme 
for feuspension of all leave for German soldiers. 

And what came of all this liberal treatment ^ lixactly the opposite 
of what had been hoped. There seems, it is ta^e, to have been no founda¬ 
tion for the anxiety on the part of the farmers that the labourers, once 
having obtained leave, would not return any more: the large majority did 
come back to their work; but it became increasingly difficulty to deal 
with the Poles. Friendly treatment was interj^reted as weakness. The 
Poli'-h labouiers were never content. Looking at it from their point of view, 
this is comprehensible. However well they were treated, there was always 
the sore point; their freedom of action was restricted, they were not free 
agents. The Polish agitators could always count on a ready ear when 
they «poke of the work of these labourers in Gennan}" as foiced labour 

So long as the Polish labourer was not free to dispose of his own lab¬ 
our it was easy to inflame him against Germany, and thi^ was clone very 
succes'jfully. All this coincided in time with the rapid wor'-eiiing of the 
food situation in Germany. The dbcontent grew as the food becamenioie 
and more scarce. The payments in kind promi^-ed in the hiring agreements 
could not he kept to, and the extra pay given instead was not a compen¬ 
sation, since the money could buy little or nothing. This was recognized 
even by the German authorities, and an attempt wa** nuide to remedy 
the state of affairs by including the seasonal lalx>iircrvS on the lists drawn 
up by the groups of communes of per'-ons authorized as '*sclf suppliers'', 
01 by allowing then full board. But not much could cxpeclecl in view 
of the fact that theie was not a sufficient food supply in the country. Re- 
crating became more and more difficult. Kven the renewal of the former 
hiring agreements was interfered with by the difficulties of the food supply. 
Further, the Poles, towarch the end of the War, refused to lie bound by 
agreements, so that they might be free to return at once to their country 
, the moment the peace to which they were looking forward was declared. 

The pof-ition had become untenable in Germany even before 1he final 
defeat. In the summer of 1918, the authorities concerned were consider¬ 
ing whether the prohibition on repatriation of the Polish labourers should 
not be altogether suspended. The Deutsche Afheiterzentrale i>ronounced 
favourably on this, paitly in order to encourage recruitii’g, partly from 
political considerations, in view of the fact that compulsory measures could 
not have long been maintained in regard to the Poles. In spite of the pro- 
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hibilion on repatriation, the Polish contingent in Geimaiiy became giadually 
reduced fiom. the time that the fionlieis were no longer occu])ied On 
this accotint fie*-!! rcomiting would liave been nece'-sar^L and it might have 
led to good results, if only full freedom of action had been restoied to the 
Polish labourers. Thus and thu^ only would it have been possible to al¬ 
lay the stiong feeling the Poles entertained in regard to the Geiman recruit¬ 
ing. Tlie mere catcliword “ Wliat ? Do 3"ou want to do forced labour in 
Germany ? ” had an extraordinary’' effect. 

The repre^-entatives of German agriculture, on the other hand, felt 
that they could not g^vc in, seeing that even in winter the Poles could not 
be dispensed with on the faim«. The authorities were equally not to be 
convinced at first, but there was a change before long. On I2 October 
1918 the Ministry of War i'-sued the following order: 

The regulations with re'-pecl to the forcible bringing back of Polish 
labourers who have not returned from leave or who have escaped from their 
places of employment in Germany cease to be in force from this moment. 
Further, the prohibition of repatriation is modified so far that all the 
Polish farm-liands coming ftonr the Governments of Warsaw and lAiblin, 
wlxo Irave concluded an agieerrrent for the next season with their former 
employer may, if they so desire, go to their own country on leave for the 
winter months, always provided that the traUvSport facilities and the 
conditions of the work on the farm make it possible* 

'' In the treaty shortly to be corrcluded with the future Polish Govem- 
meirt there sliaU be inserted a clause iu accordance with which that Govern¬ 
ment shall pledge itself to repress any agitation in the country^ against the 
recruiting of Polish labour for employment in Germany, to put no obstacle 
in the way of this recruiting on the part of German organizations entrusted 
with tins duty, and on it'* own side to take steps to en^-irre the punctual 
return to thcii places of employment of tho-^e persons who may have con¬ 
cluded agreements for the next agricultural season 

Tliis was the last proAUsion of a general character on this subject made 
by the former German government. It meant the abandonment of the 
allcnipl CO regulate the problem of Polish labour by its own authority. 
It wa*-' hoped that it would be possible to arrive at a solution with the aid 
of the new Polish State the creation of which had given ri'-e to all the 
di faculties. 

The revolution and the armistice then speedily and ellectively swept 
the whole question off the stage. A Decree of the Ministry of Public Works 
of 18 November 1918 briefly^' ordained that the foreign labourers should 
be at once sent away so as to ** give up their places to the labourers returned 
from the front In spite of protests, this was done without even wailing 
for the completion of the harvest. 

In Table II (page 866) we give a statement 01 the composition of the 
foreign seasonal labour, on ihe ba«is of the entries registered by the 
Deutscha Arbeiterzentrale, The last year of the peace and the first two 
years of the after war period are compared with the four years of the 
War itself. 
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Tabu: II. — RcgNraHon Catiftcaics issued io Foreign Secisonul Fmm 

Laho livers in Germany. 


(Prom Uic reports of the Ihiihoho IrbciUi nlniU for the coriesp(nullin' 
workmii jc«us j October to 3 ^’ Sei>tcml)oi). 

(a) NiUtihci of Kt^ibhafion (trlifimlcs Jssiitd 


Loimliv oi oriniii 

1913-11 

191 t-X 5 

I 0 r 5 -i 6 

I 0 i(>-T 7 

iqiT-iS 

1918-19 

1919-^0 

Russia. 

2Sb,|i3 

275,972 

311,65s 

326,(>83 

3 *lS, 3 S(> 

127 006 

114,995 

incjiiding: Poles . . 

2(39,000 

24'>,572 

276,500 

278,.l6t) 

291,080 

y3,JS6 

80,859 

Germans . . 

ii,i8l 

21,320 

27,522 

31,031 

36,200 

28,511 

18,553 

Others . , . 

6,229 

5.071 

7 .(>J 0 

16,283 

2I,10() 

5 , 30 f> 

6,583 

Austria-Hungary. . . 

135,868 

•10,701 

26,581 

10.301 

I 1 , 2(>2 

11,4*10 

i (),066 

including: Poles . . 

58,224 

20,011 

8,8^1 

6 , 4<)7 

blo6 

4 , 2 y 3 

8,799 

Rutheniaus. 

68,236 

26,090 

14,228 

9,185 

6,274 

3 , 6 y 5 

3,929 

Germans . 

l, 05 ‘> 

2,803 

2,605 

2, |8o 

2,8^1 

2,^58 

3,343 

Czechs. . . 

<) 5 i 

567 

696 

()I& 

551 

3 l 8 

329 

Others. • . 


- 320 

211 

215 

190 

I 4 (> 

266 

Holland and Belgium. 

q.633 

7,916 

6,208 

5,533 

5,547 

3 , 9-10 

2,991 

Switzerland. 

I.S 34 

1,660 

1,905 

2,013 

2,107 

1,610 

I, 24]6 

Other countries . . . 

3,288 

2,413 

2,465 

1,050 

1,882 

1 ,I 5 ^> 

376 

Total . . . 

43 fi. 73 <> 

337,752 

348,817 

355.183 

372,274 

145,194 

136,274 


(b) Pe}ccntai»t for ench Covntry of the Fordf^fi Seii^onal Farm Lahntrcis 
supplied with Fegfstrativn CLriifuaiis. 


Russia. 

65.6 

81.7 

80-3 

•iI.O 

93 -<> 

« 7 -l 

84.4 

including: Poles . . 

() 3.6 

73.0 

7<>-2 

78.3 

78.2 

61,1 

(><>.0 

Germans « . 

2 .(> 

7.2 

7 .<) 

0.0 

9.7 

iy.(> 

13-6 

Others. . . 

1-4 

1-5 

2.2 

1-9 

5-7 

3.7 

4.8 

Austria-Hungary. , . 

3 I-I 

14.S 

7.6 

5.5 

3 *« 

8.0 

12.2 

indnding: Poles . . 

13.3 

5*9 

‘l •5 

1.8 

X.2 

3.0 

6.4 

Ruthenians. 

15*9 

7-7 

4-1 

2.7 

1-7 

2.<» 

2.9 

Germans . . 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

08 

2.1 

2.5 

Czechs . . . 

0,2 

1 

0.2 

0.2 

0,1 

0.2 

0.2 

Others . . . 

1.1 

0.09 

0.06 

0.06 

0.05 

O.I 

0.2 

Holland and Belgium. 

2.2 

2.3 

1.8 ; 

1.5 

1-5 

2.7 

2.2 

Switzerland 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.1 

0.9 

Otber coontiies . . . 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.5 

0.5 

0.8 

0.3 

T6tal . . . 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1 * 

100.0 
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Mainly on account oC the withdrawal of practically two-thirds of the 
seasonal labourers of Austro-Hungarian nationality, the number of Foreign 
seasonal labourers fell in the first year of the War by about 100,000. That 
the total number increased steadily until it had again reached a high fig¬ 
ure in the last year of the War, is due to the recruiting undertaken by 
the Deutsche Arheiterzcntralc. 

It recruited in the occupied territories: 


in 19T4-15. 34>899 farm labourers 

» 1915-16. 27,444 » » 

)> 1916-17. 36,031 » » 

)> 1917-18. 48,524 » » 


Total . . . 146,988 » » 

Of these, the following number were returned Rus^o-German emi¬ 
grants : 

in 1914-15. 14,010 farm labourers 

» 5.315 » » 

» 1916-17. 3429 » » 

)) 1917-18. 6,424 » >> 

Total . . . 29,178 )) » 

The number of labourers coming from Russia went on increasing; 
in fact it reached a higher level than in peace time. 

It was : 


in 1913-14.. 286,413 farm labourers 

» 1914-15.. • • • 275,972 » » 

)) 1915-16.3^1.<^58 » » 

» I9i'()-I7.326,083 » » 

» 1917-18.3484^^’ » 


Since in the 3'‘ear 1914-15 303,853 farm labourers were registered as 
already in the place of emplojmient, there should have been (if in the mean¬ 
time no departures liad occurred) 449,751 such persons in the country 
at the end of the War. 

There were actually only 37^,374 at the end of the War, and accord- 
ingly, 77477 labourers had gone away. But of these only 37 ^ 0^9 belonged 
to the group of labourers conung from Russia, and 40,458 belonged to 
Austria-Hungary and to other countries. Thus the number of the Russian 
seasonal labourens who ran away does not seem to have been very con¬ 
siderable, seeing that the ordinary reduction in numbers through disease 
and death cannot be left out of account, and it must be remembered 
that a certain number of the farm workers were transferred, during the 
War, to industry. 
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§ 4 Thc i:Mri oYMi^N^r or prisoni ks oj^ war por rarm work. 

While it was o{ uuiuen^e advaiilaije £<n atrnciilUne and for the main¬ 
tenance of the food supply of Geimaiiy lluil it was ixissible in tins way to 
make n^e of this lua^s ot {oren^n ‘-ea'-onal talumr, a fuitlici ‘‘Oiiice of a^-si'-t- 
ance was iouud in the pii^oners of war — another su]:)ply of foicij^n lab- 
onr — a foim of assistance that kept on iuoreasincj in iniixiilaucc as the Wai 
went on Thi*- help was not at first taken into the calculations of the au¬ 
thorities Biu when, after the first great hattle‘*, tlieie was an immense 
influx of pri^onei^ of war into Cerniany, the Quaiteiniastci General made 
the propo'-al, at the beginning of September 1914, to utihze these pri-^oners 
(in the first instance he was only thinking of a section of the Russian 
prisoner^) in the hm vest i)peiations, in paxlioiilar •-o as 1 o ensnie the gathei- 
ing ol the potato and sugai-beet ciops The geneial inincipleb to be fol¬ 
io wed in tbib maltei were accoidingl> formulated by the miuistiie^ concern¬ 
ed and communicated to the vaiious olllces connected with them. It was 
laid down as a fundamental basib of action tlxat the labotii of pii'^oners 
of war was not to bring about any leduction oi the chances of employment 
for Gennan unemploj^ed woikpcoplc, but at Ihe ‘•aiiie time it was btated 
that work mubt nevertheless be found for the piisoners of war, ^0 as to 
avoid the demoralizing effects of inactivity, to prevent the vState fioin liaving 
to provide for their keep without corresponding advantage and, finally, 
to turn the labour capacity ol the prisoners to economic effect The 
victualhng, lodging, and guarding of the pnsoners would have to be the 
businebs of the military adminibiration. " The feeding is to be kept on 
the simple«^t possible Hnes, and in any ca’-e the daily expense is to be 
witbin Go Pfennige per person In this sum the cost of a daily lation of 
500 grammes of bread i^ not to be included. The ii‘-e of alcohol is forbid¬ 
den **. In the event of the utilization of the prisonets in liarvcst work, 
the expenses of board, lodging and medical treatment weie to fall on the 
employer. No remuneration was to be given to the pri'-ouer-.; however, 
in the case of a clay's work exceeding five houis, a small payment ot not 
more than 10 Pfennige might be given for each horn beyond that limit 
so that those who were ^ligent might have the lieuefit of •-onie little 
extra luxury in the way of food 

These general principles " formulated in the early days when the 
employment of prisoners of war was only beginning, could not form the last 
word on the subject, which was full of complications. After careful consid¬ 
eration, there were published, on 15 January 1915 fre<-h explaiiatoiy 
notes " of a detailed kind, covering ten pages of print, relating to the re¬ 
muneration of prisoners of war, and intended to take the place of all the 
previous pronouncjenients on the subject, and to fill up sundry gaps. 

^ Stress was once more laid on the necessity of keeping in mind, while 
employing prisoners of war, the general portion of the labour market, 
and for this reason before nmking arrangements of any kind, the Central 
labour Information Bureau should be approached to know if there were 
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any considerations that should moditj' action The utilization of pn^-oneis 
of war, apart fioni any such con'^ideiations, ‘ihould be canierl out on the 
hues of article 6 of the Lamlkncgso^dnun^ (Appendix to the Hague Con¬ 
vention of October IQ07) It lun*- as follows 

The Slate is authorized to employ pri'-oneis of war as labouiers, in 
accoidance with their calling and capacity, always excepting officer*-. The 
work gi'^en to them to do mu'-t not be excessive and it must be in no way 
connected with the military operations. 

“ Permission may be accorded to the prisoners of war to execute 
work for public bodies, or foi private persons 01 on theii own account. 

“ Work for the State is paid at the lates apphcable to soldiers of the 
German army for the execution of similar work, or, if ^uch rates have 
not been fixed, in a proportion adequate to the work done. 

“ If the work is executed on the account of other public administra¬ 
tions or for private persons, the conditions are fixed by agreement with 
the militaiy authorities 

The earnings of the pri*'Oneis of war aie to be U'^ed for various alle¬ 
viations of theii ‘-itnation and any miplus, aftei deducting maintenance 
expenses, mu*-t be paid to them at the time of their release 

The clau-es of the Landkriegsordmmg only gave the main guiding lines. 
But how was the remuneration of prisoners to be managed in practice ? 
In the explanatory notes " the following considerations were set out. 
If the total State expense for the maintenance of prisoners were taken to¬ 
gether, it certainty would have exceeded the sum to which the prisoners' 
reinuneiation might have amounted in all. From that point of view, 
the labour of prisoners of war could not have left a surplus to be paid 
"'after having deducted the cost of maintenance". But if, instead of 
regarding this exi>en‘*e as a whole, there weteplaced against the proceeds 
of the work of any individual prisoner bis share in tire maintenance of all 
tliere would liave been, at nio'-t, a surplus in respect of a few prisoners who 
might have happened to have found work paid at a high rate, for example in 
piivate undei takingsS, where they were replacing the free labour which had 
been called up But these would ea^-ily liave foun d the work that *-uiled them, 
whereas the great mass of the pii*-oners, put to works of public utility, 
lest well paid and heavier, would not have been able to earn any margin. 
This would have been not only unfair, but also an inconvenience. On the 
other hand it was evident that coercion alone was nut enough to make 
pr'-oner*-' of war do work that really brought in some return. The ill-will 
that inevitably accompanied any form of coercion could only be overcome 
if the prisoners of war were allowed some part of the money they earned* 
Since a " surplus " in the sense of article 6 of the Laneikriegsordnung 
was not to be anticipated, any share in the earnings would have to be 
arrived at on a entirely new basis, namely, the fact that it was open to 
every pri*-oner of war doing work to ensure to himself some share in the 
proceeds in so far as he by more application contributed to a correspond¬ 
ing increase in the proceeds pf, or returns from, that work This sharing in 
the return resulting from such increased output would act as a stimulus 
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on the prisoner, so that his powers would be more fully turned to account 
than if he were doing unremunerated labour ; and this would act in the 
general interest, so as to bring about a total increase of the proceeds and 
output of the prisoners' labour. 

It was evident that such a share in the proceeds of labour could not 
any longer depend, as regarded extent, on the amount of the remuneration 
in itself, but on the bard work by which this output or return was increased. 
For this purpose it was necessary to distinguish, on the one hand, between 
the rate at which the prisoners’ work should be paid by the employer, 
and on the other hand, in what way the prisoners thenitelves were to re¬ 
ceive any remuneration by a share in the earnings. These two aspects of 
the (piestion had to be kept apart throughout. 

I. Remuneration of the labour, — Here a distinction had to be made 
according to the nature of the work. Leaving out of account work for 
the mihtary authorities, such as work on camps, drill-grounds, shooting 
ranges, etc. which were to be considered as '"home service ”, the following 
kinds of work were to be kept in mind: 

(a) Worh for Government purposes and objects of public utility, for the 
State authorities, for communes or for co-operative societies [works of public 
utility), — The lodging of prisoners was, in default of any other arrange¬ 
ments that might be made, at the expense of the Commissariat. This 
body also provided in the main for the maintenance, either undertaking 
it directly or deputing some one to do it. The late was 1.30 marks per day 
per head for the guard, and 0.75 marks (which included 15 Pfcnnige as 
bread ration) for the prisoners. In many cases it was more convenient to 
let the employer be at the cost of the maintenance, and then expenses were 
to be reimboursed to him on the basis of the rate as stated. The Commis¬ 
sariat was also to provide for clothing. As remuneration for the labour 
there was to be paid to the mihtary authorities the actual proceeds of the 
work, estimated either on the basis of the appropriate rate for piece work 
or, when there was no means of fixing that, on the basis of a daily wage 
per prisoner to be agreed on. 

(b) Farmlaboitr of all kinds [including reaping on private property, — 
All work of this kind was undoubtedly of advantage to the national 
economy, but of value also to private individuals. It was thus reasonable 
that, in the main, the employers rather than the Commissariat .should 
provide for the board and lodging both of the prisoners and of the 
necessary" guard and should bear the expense in full. 

(c) Emergency work in *he event of regular labour not being available, 
— Prisoners of war had.to be put at the disposal of employers, when 
work of an urgent kind had to be completed, when undertakings would 
otherwise have had to be suspended, or in similar cases, always provided 
that free labour could not be obtained for the purpose. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the wages customary in the district Were to be paid to the military 
authorities for the labour in question. But, precisely for this reason, 
the employer was supplied with the labour without the obligation of pro- 
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viding Eor the keep, exactly as would have been the case if he had taken 
on flee labourers. 

2. Payments made to the prisoners. — As regarded the proportion 
of this renuiueration, reference was made to the regulations of the milit¬ 
ary administration, which may be thus epitomized : 

“ A bonus may be paid to the troops out of the garrison funds, for spe¬ 
cial fatigue duty only, in cases in which the engagement of other labour 
would have meant expense, etc. Special fatigue duty must be reckoned 
on the assumption that the ordinary day's work is of at least five hours' 
duration. In a day's work there must be reckoned the time necessary 
for going to and coming from the place of work. The extra pay per hour 
is reckoned at five Pfennige for non-commissioned officers and half of this 
for privates ", 

The scale was consequently 2.5 Pfennige for every hour's work done 
as overtime after the five hours of daily work. As an incentive to a larger 
output, the scale might be increased up to 10 Pfennige, in accordance with 
the rate of special supplementary pay already given for harvest work. 

These regulations of a general character were replaced a few weeks 
later, for prisoners of war employed in farm-work, by more detailed instruc¬ 
tions- Thesfe required that the food which the employer was expected 
to provide was to be abundant and nourishing, in relation to the type 
of labour, and to consist at least of breakfast, a midday meal and 
supper (i), As remuneration for the work 40 Pfennige were to be paid, for 
each working day, to the military authorities. The obligation to pay the 
corresponding sum in money ceased in respect to each prisoner who replaced 
a member of the family away from the farm becau.«e called up. The 
pay itself might be reduced, or improved, and reimbursed at the altered 
rate by the military authorities to individual farm-owners or to several 
together, in case of financial difficulties, if, for example the guard had been 
an expense to them or if, in consequence of the rise in the price of food, 
there had been heavy expenses over the board of the prisoners. *Such 
arrangements, however, could have no effect on the remuneiation to be 


(i) The detuilcci arraagcmenls hi regard to thid weie os follows : For the f<x»d of the 
escort a sum of T.20 marks per head and per day is to be allocated; for the food of the ptl- 
souers, 0,60 marks, besides 0.15 marks for the bread ration. 

Whenever possible, the bread ration is to be supplied from the Commis'^aiiat, and in 
such a ca*^e the employer is expected to repay the authorities 0.15 marks. Bui the rest of 
the food must be provided by the employer. In regard to the quantity of food, the fol¬ 
lowing regulations liold: the guard receive the daily bread ration tc which the dvil popula¬ 
tion is entitled — 10 grammes of coffee, 180 grammes of fre^ meat or 120 gramme? of 
bacon or 120 grammes of pr\ served meat, besides 250 grammes of vegetables or 125 grammes 
of rice, husked barley, or bran or 60 grammes of dried vegetables or 120 grammes of preserved 
vegetables, or 1,500 grammes of potatoes: or there may be given 750 grammes of potatoes 
and half a ration of vegetables and so on. 

The prisoners of war receive the same food, except that for them the ration of meat 
is not given every day, but only alternate days. The bread ration Is 300 grammes per 
day and per head. 
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given to the piit'Oners themselves. This was fixed at the rate of 30 Pfen- 
nigc per da3'^ on an average for a day’s work. And accordingly the reckon¬ 
ing per hour was dropped out. The scale of 30 Pfennige held good for aver¬ 
age work done, hut care had to be taken tliat the industrious worker received 
more and the indolent less. The payment of the bonus was a matter 
for the military authorities and it was paid out of the fund resulting from 
the returns from the work. The i^iivscmer might liave the immediate use 
of half of the reniuneiation assigned to him. The remainder was placed 
to his credit in a sara^gs fund. The employer was allowed to grant to the 
individual prisoners of war, for particularly satisfactory pieces of work, 
small extra pa^mients, in money, not in food, alcohol, tobacco, cigarettes, etc. 
These extra payments could not be given to the prisoners direct, bul had 
to be given along with the other payments to the military authorities and 
credited to the prisoners. 

By this it was established that the employers were to pr()\dde the main¬ 
tenance as well as the remuneration oi the work. As a matter of fact they 
showed more willingness in this respect than had been originally anticipated. 
This was the result of the policy of the food supply. Without the assist¬ 
ance of the pri‘-oners of war it would not have been possible to provide for 
agricultural work. 

The farmers were relieved of the burden of finding the food, in so far 
as they were reiniboursed the sum of 60 Pfennige which was to be spent 
on the food supplied by them. In reality this was not a complete repay¬ 
ment, but onl3’ a contribution towards board, since the farmers had to 
spend a good deal more on the anaintenanoe of the prisoners. They were 
constantly being asked by the military authorities to feed the prisoners 
of war as well and as abundantly as possible. Naturally 60 Pfennige 
was not enough for this, and the thing became more and more impossible, 
as the price of everything lx?came higher and higher as the years went on (i). 
The farmers knew that it was in their own interest to feed as well avS pOwS- 
sible tlie prisoners who had to work for them. On the other liand the good 
treatment that the prisoners of war received in the country districts, par¬ 
ticularly at the hands of the small occupying owuens, wavS tire occasion of 
much ill-will on the i^rt of the public, since it was thought to be a great 
contrast with the privations that German peoide themselves had to un¬ 
dergo. 

The original remuneration of 40 Pfennige was afterward reduced to 
30 Pfennige, a sum corresponding to that which the military authorities 
expended in the small payment to the prisoners themselves. In this way 
the authorities got nothing themselves out of the payment received for Ihe 
prisoners’ labour. On the ether hand the reduction or abolition of the 

(i) Tlii-s contributiou for food was a concession which might have had unwelcome results. 
Thus at the and of 1915 it was feared that it mi^t so act as to induce some farmers to dismiss 
seasonal labourers then on thtdr farms and to put prisoners of war in their places. To avoid 
this danger, it was then laid down that the contribution towards keep that had given rise 
to all the trouble was no longer to be paid to the fanmr who had so ac'tcd. 
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pa^^iueut for labour originally allowed in the case of farmer? who were 
particularly hard hit was done away with. But the coiumuues were 
pernii:ted to make themselves resi^onsiblc for the money payments to be 
made to the prisoners, in this way rendering possible their employment on 
farms where a member of the family had been called away, or which, for 
other reasons, were faced with serious economic difficulties. 

It should be remarked that the prisoners' labour came to be withal 
extremely cheap Eor the farmers. Besides the slender payment, which 
moreover the commune paid in certain circumstances, they were merely 
under an obligation to find the keep. And even this did not fall completely 
on the farmers , the military authorities paid an allowance towards the 
food that amounted to double the payment made for the labour. As to 
clothing, or an^’’subsidiarj^ requirements of the prisoners of war, such as 
medioal treatment or attention, the military authorities took care of all 
that too. For insiirauce premiums against accident, disablement or dis¬ 
ease, formerly a considerable addition to the co!?t of free labour, there 
were no outgoings. The equipment, arming and pay of the guard were 
also all undertaken by the niilitaiy" authorities, to that the employer 
had only to pro^dde their food. 

However the farmers went on lamenting that the labour of the prisoners 
of war, taking into account the high cost of their food and the fact that the 
output was as a rule less than that of free labourers, came out much dearer 
than the work of free day-labourers. tJndoubtedly the prisoners of war 
did not accomplish as much wo^-k as free labourers, more particularly when 
they were inexperienced and not a ecus toned to agricultural work. But 
from this point of view much could be done by a caieful selection. With 
this object, in the different prisoners' camps, with the help of experts 
appointed for the puqx>se by the Ministry of Agricultiire, all with a good 
knowledge of languages, a selection was made of the prisoners who were 
suited for farm work and these were registered on special lists according to 
their occui)ations (ordinary day-labourers, men with a practical knowledge 
of farm-machinery, team-drivers, cow-keepers, ^me-dressers, market 
gardeners, fruit-gardeners, etc.). These fists served as a ba^sis for assign¬ 
ing each man to his proi)eT job. In every commxtne, or at least in every 
larger commune, where prisoners were emplo^-ed, an agricDltural expert 
was nominated as advisor on questions relating to the employment of 
prisoners of war ; he was to give adxdce as to the best way to make use of 
the prisoners of war, more especially when the employers were women 
left alone on the farm, in the same way as advice was given to orphans in 
questions which arose in connection with them ; he was also to act as a 
permanent intermediary between the farmers, the military guards, and the 
competent officials. 

No pains were thus spared to eliminate all the inconveniences inherent 
in the very nature of the labour of prisoners of war which were not ol an 
absohitely insoluble kind. The most serious of these lay in the fact that the 
prisoners had to be guarded at every tum. This was a particularly trouble¬ 
some hindrance in the way of employing prisoners of war for farm work; 
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cairied on as it is ovei a wide aiea. The Commands of the concentration 
camps could not, of coiif-e, ariaiige loi a guaid foi evciy piisoner sent out 
to work. It 'was already a gieat concession to assign piisoneis in squads 
of only so men But only tlie laitrei faimeis were in a ixisition to utilize 
as a body even such 1 educed quads, 'ilicy were of no use to the small 
cultivafcoi*- who uigently leqiiired the help of one or two pepons. A sol¬ 
ution was arrived at by a plan by wliich communes, cli'-tiicts {Amhhezirke), 
01 associations formed foi the purpo‘*e, look thece sc[iiads and arranged 
For dividing them up The chaiiman of any such organization was re¬ 
garded as the responsible employer and took upon him'-clf the business of 
finding a seaxre place for lodging the pii^oners and of «ceing to sufficient 
and adequate victualhng, aho of arranging for the full utilization, eacji 
day, of theii working capacity ; he had be**ides to look aftei the collection 
of the money payments to be made to the military authoiities. The pri¬ 
soners could then be employed in smaller ‘•quad'^, or even ‘■ingly within a 
radius of not more than 7 kilometre*- from their jilace of lodging. Nat¬ 
urally this separate employment prempposed that the employers would 
take upon themselves the duly of guaiding the pn*-oners. They had 
to provide at their own expense the guard necessary to supplement the sol¬ 
diers told off for the di^-charge of that duly ; such assi'-taiicc was given by 
trustworthy civilians, who were accustomed to bear arms, such as forest 
rangers, members of veterans' as^-ociations and lifle clubs, communal pol¬ 
ice, field watchmen, and in case of need, even wounded men discharged 
from the army The civilian guards were to assume the custody of the 
prisoners (following the instructions of the militaiy guard under who^e 
surveillance these had been placed) in the place of emi)loyinent and during 
their transit co and fro. Il might be allowed in exceptional circumstances 
that small sepaiate groups, under the oversight of a guard of proved trust¬ 
worthiness, might pass some nights at a distance fioxu the Command, on 
the premises of individual landowners or in the smaller coiuniunes. The 
provision was added that no prisoner most remain unwalchecl at any 
time. It was of cour^^e imix)*-sible to cany out this icgulation literally, 
especially where the prisoneis weie woifcitig sepaiately or in pairs with 
individual fanners, as often liapi>ened in districts where Ihere are small 
holdings. Ic was inevitable that from such places prisoner*- ofien e^-caped. 
The employers were accordingly frciiucntly woincd that the best way to 
prevent prisoners from wishing to run away was to treat them well and 
to feed them well. On the other hand new difficulties aro^e when the 
relations between employers and prisoners became too cordial. There were 
repeated complaints that the piisoners weie frequenting the inns, although 
that was strictly forbidden. 

The Russian prisoners were most sought after as farm-labourers. They 
were familiar with the woik, made no great pretenfcicns, and — greatest 
advaniage of all — did not try to escape. They were less prone to wanton 
destruction of property and to incendiary*acts than prisoners of other na¬ 
tionalities, On the frontier districts only Russians were available. When 
n-fter the departtire of the Russian forces, the work of reconstruction of the 
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cleva‘^tatcdtcmtories began, the Commandei-in-clnef foi the Ea‘*t reqite'-ted 
that Ru^^ian pii^oneis ^honld be ciu])lo3^ed, becaii'-e the tran^-fer of per¬ 
son'- from We‘-tenx l^iiiopc into localities- piactically conipletelj" destroyed, 
togethei with an unaccn^tonied s-tvle of feeding, might easily bring 
aljout unwelcome cons-equences Seeim; that the agiicultural conditions 
were entirely dilTerent in the teriitoiies east of the Vistula, it would have 
been des-hable to employ only Russ-ian pn^-oners theie. This explains how 
it was that notwithstanding the great maeses of Rus’-ian pti'^oners taken 
by the German aimy, the full number demanded were not put at the dis¬ 
posal of agriculture But aho as far as prisoners of other nationalities 
were concerned, the^^ became le‘-s and leiis available, because from the au- 
tunm of 1916 they were employed in increasing proportion in industry. 
It wa*- a seiious blow to agriculture, especially in the eastern provinces, 
when after the Peace of Bre'-t-Lilow'-k, the Russian prisoners regained 
their freedom. They di'^pla^^ed a growing disinclination for work, and an 
increasing uniuline^s, they demanded more food and cates of absconding 
became more and more frequent This behaviour was encouraged by the 
privileges that had had to be accorded to them on the ba<='i'- of the agreement 
with the Rus'-ian government. 

The '■ame account of the prisoners* labour may be given as that sketched 
in the preceding section; there too the ground was already undermined 
before the revolution brought the final catastrophe in its tiain. 

It would be well to be able to a^'certain the number of the prisoners 
employed in agiiculture. But all research on this point has been fruit¬ 
less. It i<- possible that there are no return'- of any kind on the subject 
The different pri'^oners* camps, the con‘*tituents of which were always 
changing, sent out men as they were available and withdrew them again, 
if they were urgentl3" needed in other places or if it was advisable for other 
reasons. The sole *-tatcment we have is one which wa'j made at a sitting 
on 17 Aptil IQ18 of the War Committee of Geiman Agriculture. It was 
there <^tated that there weie at tlie time in Gennaii}" two million prisoners 
of war, of whom about 900,000 must have been emplo3»^ed in agriculture 
and 400,000 in indu'-try. Iilven this ‘•tatciuent would appear to be merely 
an e‘*limate. However it may be deduced from it that the prii-oners con¬ 
stituted an inqx>iLanl part of the male labour emplo^’ed during the War. 
This deduction is confirmed b^^ the observations that anyone who went 
into the country during the War could make for himself. 

§ 5. GrANTvS of I^KAVR for farmers and AORICXmTURAI, IvABOURJ^RS 
UNDER ARMS IN THE GERMAN FORCES. 

Although the assistance rendered to German agriculture by foreign 
labour—seasonal labourers and prikoner® of war — was both considerable 
and very finable, it was far from meeting all requirements. In the first 
section of thi® article we have already '-hown how relatively small was the 
number of male farm workers in the country districts. The majority of 
these, and particularly the strongest among them, were called up. The 
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email fann-. were most aUected by this. Those of kiger size availed 
themselves of ^ea^oual mkratoi^" labotii and later of the pri-oners of war. 
On farms worked by the farmer and his family the nuin called up in most 
cases was the sole able-bodied male who had worked on the faim. Theie 
were also women and other memlx^is of the fjimily who took i)ait m the 
field work, but the'-c supplies of labour U^o — as ha-, been ‘•cen - were 
already utilized to a considerable extent. They weie eeitainly able to 
carry on the work of the farm, and ca^es of farms being completely aban¬ 
doned were lare ; what the Geiman women of the peasant clas- were able 
to do duiing the War was mo^t admirable, but iindoubLedly the fainis 
could not but suffer s-eriotisl}' from the absence of the farmei himself. 
More especially in the busy time*-, at the time of the -.pring cultivation and 
in that of the harvest, the difficullies weie great, difficulties wliich not 
only affected individual farms and v^eparate families, but abo the whole 
community, in so far a? the feeding of the countiy dei')ended on the proper 
working of the farms, and with that the very existence of the nation. 

The military authorities were «oon fully aware of this and it should be 
recognized that they did all in their power to i^romote agriciilture. Thus 
with this in view provision was made for granting leave at the time of the 
spring sowings and at har\e'-t to a® many a*- ix>ssible of the fanners and 
farm-hands then under arms. Farm managers, employees on agricultural 
estates, etc , who could not be replaced or not without much difficulty by 
the labour of foreignens, in so far as the}" were not attached lo a unit on 
active ’service, were for the most part granted leave ; nor did the militaiy 
authorities hesitate to allow persons who wexe fit for ‘-er^dee to remain at 
their farm occupations. All this went on in conflict with the exigencies of 
the military situation. It was a continual stmggle ; oix the one hand the 
Supxeme Command needed all the men fit for ‘•ervice to defend the countr3\ 
threatened as it was on every side; on the other hand, the peo])lc, and with 
them the Army, were doomed to peri’-h from huiu^cr if the prodtictive 
capacity of agriculture were lessened; the more men were taken from the 
plough, the inorc had to go on leave, long or vshort, at certain 1 i lucs ol the year. 

Wlxen War broke out, the cereal liaivest was already inptogress. This 
could be finished without much difliculty, as not all the* tuen fii for seivice 
were called up at once. The mobilization lasted for weeks. In tliecutliu- 
siat-m of the crisis, those who were not yet called up and tho’-c who were 
left.behind gave redoubled energy to theii work. And wheie there were 
too few pairs of hands, the neighbour- came to the re-cue. The -ca-ou was 
favourable. There were greater difficullie*:^ in tlie lifting and storing of the 
potatoes and sugar-beet. But by that time the first batches of prisoners 
of war were arriving and they gave the necessary assistance. The managing 
staff of the farms, the milkers, drivers of motor-ploughs, mechanics in charge 
of agricultural machinery and of machinery driven by electric central power, 
employees engaged in the management of industrial iiudertakings in 
connection ^^th agriculture (potato-diydng factories distilleries, starch and 
sugar factoriesb and the foremen belonging lo the territorial militia {Land- 
sinTfn), were called up last. The repre-entatives of the General Command 
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had been authorized to see to the ending back on leave ol men of the 
Landtoclir, the Ersaizyeserve and theiudependeully of their oc¬ 
cupation, when dictated by tlie >:>tale intere-t or coii'-ideiation*' o[ gen¬ 
eral utility. They were thus in a position to lake inlo favourable consid¬ 
eration apt>licalion'‘ forrelea'^eof mien from ^eivice onlhe pait ofthe farm^. 

In order to ensure the spring mowing*- grants of leave were made on a 
large scale to farmcis andfarm-liands who were in the reserve division •». 
About one-fifth of the total man power of the^-e divi^-ion^ was <^cn t on leave. 
The applications for leave on behalf of men who were at the front of course 
were not entertained. In ^0 far a-, the men sent on leave were unattached 
labourers (not tied to any particular farm), the employer was to suppl^^ 
them with good food and lodging and a wae:e of two marks per day's work, 
as well as the journey moneys rom their unit and back. When the leave 
for the farm-work had expired, there was to be given, by way of a check, a 
certificate of the due accomplishment of the work, the intention of the mil¬ 
itary authorities being that the leave was to be utilized to the full for the 
benefit of agiicultural production. As in the spring of 1915 the labour of 
prisoners was already well organized, it was pos'^ible to carry out practically 
the whole of the current work, even though the way in which the grants of 
leave were given and made use of did not exactly correKSjxjnd to expecta¬ 
tions and gave rise to complaints that had some foundation. 

I^or this reason they began as early as May 1915 to arrange the grants 
of leave for the reaping so that the supply'of labour for this important 
task might be fumii-bed more regularly aua more promptly than had been 
the case in the spring Ihis time it was felt there ought to be no hurried 
exchange of letters and telegrams between the civil and the military author¬ 
ities and between the'^e and private personall on the very eve ol the per¬ 
formance of the neces.‘^ary farm operations. The Provincial Councils, the 
burgomaslens and the mayors of communes were to report as to the need 
and to go thoroughly into the question of whether or iu»t applications for 
grants of leave to the mobilized members of a family coxild be entertained. 
It would be imix)s.sible to count on men in combatant units ; perhaps ap¬ 
plications in respect to lhc*e should not even be foi-waided ; on the othei 
hand it would be feasible to grant leave for work of the kind to soldiers 
belonging to the reser\'’es. The exact time from which the leave would date 
would have to be fixed in accordance with the geographical po^-ition and 
climate of tlxc place of employment and would liave to be indicated, in 
accordance with these considerations, in the applications for leave. For 
small and medium-sized fanns grants of leave rf two and a half to three 
weeks in duration would be eixough. Generally speaking it was laid down 
that, in so far as they were available and always pro\dded that the exigen¬ 
cies of the service allowed it, farm labourers, inspectors, managers offaims, 
landownerts, etc. might equally be sent on leave, if applications were made 
for them by the Provincial Councils. Convalescent soldiers were aho 
granted leave for farm-work from the convalescent hospitals. Towards 
the eird of the summer of 1915 it was arranged that leave for a maximum 
duration o£ three weeks could be granted to men of the reserve units and 
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tbe battalions of the Landstiirm who were on German soil, if previously 
engaged in agricultural occupations, such leave to be granted for the opera¬ 
tions of lifting and storing of potatoes and beetroot. 

There was in 1915 no question of the sending back of the men called 
up. This was a year of the greatest military clTorts and of unexampled 
successes. Every German looked forward to a s]>ee(ly peace. Besides 
there were not yet called up so many men as in the succeeding years of 
the War. Some farms however were hard hit by the fact that even so 
early there had begun to he mobilized the farm-labourers, the farm-man¬ 
agers and the landowners who belonged to the territorial militia. 

Fromthe beginning of 1916 difficulties increased to a remarkable degree. 
By this time a serious food shortage began to be felt, whereas before 
there had been short supplies, but not yet an absolute lack of provisions. 
Fvconomy in the food supply thus became one of the principal branches 
of war economy. The War Provivsioning Office was formed and a very 
capable head was found jEor it in the person of First President of East 
Prussia, Von Batocki. The greatest care had to be given to the main¬ 
tenance and increase of agricultural production. 

No piece of land must remain uncultivated ; .such was the order 
of the day. Once again arrangements were made for the granting of leave 
on a considerable scale for the spring sowings, for the harvest and for the 
autumn sowings. The representatives of tbe General Command put out a 
statement, after consultation with tbe competent Ministers, entitled “ Main 
Principles for the Organization of the Spring Sowings The following 
points among others were laid down: there was to be no relaxation of 
effort over the spring sowings, which were to be carried out with all tbe 
means available, and with that object the civil and military authorities 
concerned were expected to prepare a systematic scheme. An accurate 
report of the area of lands to be sown, of tbe male and female labour 
and of the draught horses available, together with a statement of tbe 
extent of the shortage in available labour whether human or animal, 
was to be drawn up by the communal authorities and to form the necessary 
preliminary to their work. The deficiency in male labour luid to be made 
up in the following ways : 

I. By immediate grants of leave and prolungation of leave of land- 
owners, farm managers, farmers,^ viticulturists, farm-hands and vinedres¬ 
sers, blacksmiths, carters, and other'persons indispensable to the work of 
the spring sowings and the tillage of the vineyards, who nugbt be in the 
reserve ffivisions and were fit for garrison dnty or for employment on 
works (i). 

(1) In time of peace there were only two dasses, filnesB for active iscrvicc and fitness 
for garrison dnty: at the lime we are speaking of there were three, namely: « 

I. fitness for service; 

fitness for garrison dnty; 

?. fitness for employment on works. 

** Fit for active service ** meant those Imble for military service, pa^^d as fit for ser¬ 
vice in the fighting army; 
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2. On the calling up of the class of those bom. in 1897, in the spring 
of 1916, those employed on agriculture were not to be mobilized before i 
Hay, and the same applied to those composing the yoiivgex and the older 
classevS of the Landsfitrm not 3"et called up. 

3. By means of leave grants to non-commis^ ioned officers and priv¬ 
ates in reser\^e divisions, companies of convalescents, reserv^e convalescent 
hospitals, etc. Applications for leave for soldiers on active service had 
to be reduced to a minimum, as also applications for those belonging 
to mobilized battalions of the Landsturm ; for such applications there had 
to be a very careful enquiry into the urgency of each case. It was how¬ 
ever within the powers of the commandants of mobilized troops, even 
apart from requests of the local authorities, to grant leave to cultivators 
within the limits dictated b^" the military exigencies. 

In view of the importance of the object of the leave, disciplinary 
measures did not involve its stoppage. As a rule 14 days to three weeks 
was considered long enough for a leave period. The special attention of 
the local authorities was called to those farms, paiticularly small farms, 
the owners or occupiers of which had been taken prisoner, wounded or 
killed, so that they were left without male labour. Provision for these farms 
was first of all to be made. As everyone puts in his best work on his own 
farm, it was considered advisable to send back the men as far as possible to 
the places where they had formerlj^ been emplo3"ed. When leave was granted 
for the sowing on land belonging to strangers, it was necessary to make 
it clearly understood that the work was being done in the interests of the 
countiy and it was therefore a service and not a way of earning money. 

From these and similar ordinances it resiilts that leave for agricultural 
work was to be regarded not as a favour, but as '' service 

When in the hay and cereal harvest of 1916 early and prompt car¬ 
rying and stacking seemed to be specially necessary, the Ministry of War 
ruled that where the grants of leave were not likelj’* to ensure the desired 
result, provision was to be made for requisitioning the labour tlaat might 
be necessary to fill up gaps in the supx^ly of labour. The potato crop 
in particular of that year appeared likely to prove a failure. The repre¬ 
sentatives oi the General Command were accordingly^ once again requested 
to draw the attention of all the military dei)6ts once more to the fact 
that it was not only the duty of every commandant, but also a matter 
of the utmost urgency in respect to the food supply of tlie Army and of 
the nation at large, to render assistance by every means in his power. 

“ Fit for j'arrisou duty ” meant thobc lial>lc for military scr\’ias naht^cd as lit to fulfil 
milituiy duties iu i^irri'^ou (<’. a. t*uard duty, escort duly, militaiy iustmetinii duties, etc.). 

''Fit for cmplnyuu.nt on works ** meant those liable for military scr\'iec, not lit for milit¬ 
ary service proper, but likely to be useful if detailed for fortification making, or in an oc¬ 
cupation similar to their civil occupation (office work, handicraft*^, etc.). 

The asiiignmeut to one of these three groups was not fixed once for all, but took place as 
the re.sult of medical examinai ions held periodically. In the course of the War, with the 
gradual reduction of the army reserves, a considerably lower standard of physical fitness for 
war service was adopted as time went on. 
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I'lirtber when am' ounmiardanl had rea^^on lo believe that within the aiea 
of hi^ own 0‘ nuuand the ‘-npjdy oL labonr available for agiicuUure w«ib 
adequate it beh vcd him to a»ni:ider wiiether he conld not do i^onietliirg 
t<wvard- a-^Ming neighbriirirg dhtiict-. The giavity of the outlook 
for the potato ciop explained tlie tliieat made of teizirj.' and gatheiing the 
at the expen-e of the farmers wiio had neglected to carry out the 
work with the nece'-^ar^' despatch. 

Ac the eud of that difficult 3'ear, 1916, the German government was 
in a p<'>sition to state with saci‘='faccion '' that up to the present time all 
the land capable of being turned to account has been cultivated, wii] the 
re^'iilt that although the\' were in more favourable conditions, the enemies 
of Germany had no cattle for exulting over her'' (i). 

vSuch was the situation, although an increasing number of men liable 
for militar}' service w'as being withdrawn from agriculture. 

On I March 19ib the Mini'-ter cf War issued a proclamation according 
to w’hicb every man fit for active service mmt be sent to the front. " Everj’ 
man fit for active service, and withdrawal fiom the fulfilment cf his duty, 
inean5 a w’eakening of the Arm}” and a postponement of \ictor5a Whoe\er 
without need withdraws one single man fit for active service is guilty of 
an offence against the counti}'. The militarj" authorities aie aware of 
the gieat difficulties that eniplo3'erb find in releasmg skilled workers who 
are fit for active service and replacing them b3' less experienced labour ... 
But ver3' often this is much more feasible than appears at first sight. 
Xo one is irreplaceable; it is nierel3’- a que-tion of degree of suitabilit3\ 
Perons fit for active fer\ice — and tliis is proved b3" ver3’' wide exi)eri- 
ence — can be replaced to an extent be3'ond belief or expectation b3'other 
s(mrce« of labour, if the einploa'er, under a C('n^iction of the gravit3' of 
the crisis, omits nothing to attain the end in view. Whoever reall3' looks 
into the matter will find that it is nearh’ alw'a3’'s possible to replace them 
hy labour that is exempted from military' seiiice, as for example that of 
wiunen ; b3^ making U'-e of this labour he will ensure that the farm-work 
is carried on with a certain stability’ and regularit3\ from liabilit}’ 
to the disturbance caused b3’ the calling up. When all attempts to prociire 
labour exempt from niilitar}- service have proved fruitless, then and n<*t 
till then, there ma3'' be taken into account applications for exemption of 
per-'-ons liable for military’ service, that is to sa}’ of those fit for garri'-on 
dut3’ f<»r emplo3mient on military'' w’orks, not even then of those passed 
for active .service. In so far as inaa’ be compatible with militar3’ interests, 
applications w’ih be granted for tlie sending back to ci^il life of men fit 
fox garrison dnt^" and for employmient on militar3' w^orks .., Before mak¬ 
ing application for a man liable for militar3'’ service, each one must go 
'‘crioU'-h’' into the question as to whether it is not on the other hand pos¬ 
sible, in .spite of the inconveniences and difficulties, to allow’ an3’ persons 
liable for military’ services who ma3’ be still w’orking on the farm to join 

ti) iJiarrscnKiTT I'rrR wirtscilutliciid :vLwh\hmi'n afs Axuvss L>r„s KRiicrs, 
zniiN’TrR 2?AcnrRAr, voat 5 3 r\Rz page 4. 
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their units, I^t him who thinks this too burdensome a charge reflect 
on the sacrifice of our brave troops out there, in face of the enemy ...” 

It was precisely in agriculture, of course, that it was not possible to 
follow out literally the principles laid down in this proclamation. The 
shortage of male labour was too great, and it was impossible to employ 
women in a larger proportion because they were already engaged in agri¬ 
culture up to the limit of their pow'ers. A few week® after the issue oi the 
proclamation, the Ministry of War was obliged to recognize that since it 
was not possible to meet the requirements of agriculture by detailing pri¬ 
soners of war for the work to the required extent, recourse must unavoid¬ 
ably be had to men belonging to the forces to supply the deficiency of 
labour. But from the moment that this imwelcome method had to be 
adopted, it seemed a matter of great importance that agriculturists should 
be the ones selected to suppl^^' the shortage of labour. The cultivator 
would be undoubtedly the person of the greatest possible use at this crisis 
in the national econom3^ On the other hand it was necessar\" that agri¬ 
culture should not any longer retain for itself supplies of labour that, 
from training and experience, might render more valuable services to the 
commonalty in industry. 

In a general way it came to be recognized that for every more extens¬ 
ive farm and for every group of smaller ones there had to be a managing 
staff and an adequate number of farm hands to give the necessar>' as¬ 
sistance. Persons suitable for such work, in so far as the}: were passed 
for garrison duty or army works only, were, at that juncture aird later, 
sent back to civil life without further question. In cases of necessity^ 
grants of leave and also exemptions were given to persons fit for arrive 
service, seeing cha^ on farms the cultivation of which was ” of public 
concern (and such was nearl}^ always more or less the state of the matter) 
the farmer, or his representative, was in the first instance the one who 
had to remain on the spot. But the question had to be gone into, case 
hy case, whether it might not be po.ssible, by en:ru&ting to one farmer 
the management of several farms, to render available for the call-up men 
fit for active service. And it is difficult to supxx>se, considering the indivi¬ 
dual attention and care required to manage an}’^ one farm, even the small¬ 
est, that any remarkable results would be attained b}" such a v®y^tem, 
based on the ” principles of the commimity of labour ”, 

When finally in the course of 1916 the applications for the return 
of agricultuiists passed for active service increased in an unprecedented 
degree, and on the other hand an increasingly large number of men were 
wanted for the front, the whole scheme for permitting return for the 
requirements of agricalcure was regulated in a uniform and systenaatic 
way. The district commandants had to ascertain in their own districts 
the number of agriculturists in the area fit for active service but returned 
from their units and then to send up to the Provincial Councils the lists 
of these, kept up to date and drawn up by paiisbes. From these lists the 
Provincial Councils could arrive at a clear idea as to bow many agricultur¬ 
ists fit for active service there were in their district, and bad to put a mark 
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against tho«e men on the^e list^ iihom they considered to be available for 
tbe call-tip indicating in each case whether the man was regarded as avail¬ 
able t^ith or vithont replacement b\" another person. When replacement 
was not nece-^aty^ the man could he at once called up; in the other cases 
those in question w'eie rendered available for the army by an exchange 
being arranged between them and agriculturists fit for ganibon dut}’- or 
for army works, \\bo formed part of the home forces. The reserve units 
had to compile lists of these latter, clas<=ified by districts, for sending up 
to the Pro^incial Councils. The Councils, exactly as they could a‘^certain 
the number of men in cbe district fit for active service from the lists sub¬ 
mitted by the District Commands, equally could tell from these Uses of 
men fit for garrison duty or army works as drawn up b^" the reserve units, 
which agriculturists of their district belonging to either of the^e categories 
were still in the home troops. They could thus decide definitely how 
many and which persons were to be taken into consideration for the purpose 
of making an exchange. Before the calHng up ofan^^ agriculturi«‘ts, 
the District Command had to advi'-e the Provincial Council, so that the 
latter might at once nominate a substitute on the basis of the Ust of per¬ 
sons fit for garrison dut}’ or arm3" w^orks. But the calling up did not have 
to take place immediately", but onty after the substitute had had a certain 
margin of time to become initiated into the work of the farm. 

This decree presupposed that a sufficient number of farm-labourers 
fit for garrison duty or army works w"ere actually in existence to be put 
in this w"ay to replace the others. But this assumption was not alway^s 
supported by the facts, since precisely the least fit of those liable for military 
ser\ice bad been already sent back in large numbers, and not only when 
they- were farmers or managers of farms. Also in other cases, the farm 
labour fit only" for garrison duty- or for army works had been sent back 
very- freely". In the summer of 1916 it had already been stated that the 
prolongation of the War and the forced increase in all fields of subsidiary 
military" ser\"ice made unlikely" any return to economic life of any man 
fit for garrison duty" or army works. In the future the«?e clashes too would 
only be sent back in cases of urgent need. 

As had happened before, the available re'^ouices did not meet the case. 
Accordingly another reser^^’e supply" had perforce to be found if the neces¬ 
sary labour were to be obtained. And in fact on 5 December 1916 the 
Law on Auxiliary Ser\"ice appeared. ‘'Every" German citizen from the 
ages of 17 to 60, not otherwise called upon for military service, is expected, 
for the duiation of the War, to furnish auxiliary service to the nation.” 
Such w"as the w"Oiding of paragraph i ot the law. Young and old were to 
be put at the ser\ice of the national economy", so as to leave available 
for military" s€i\rice every" pos'^ible one of those who were fit for active 
service. Undoubtedly the auxiliary" .service for the country was of high 
moral value, and^al^o had great practical importance for many branches 
of the economic life of the nation. But the advantage to agriculture was 
bound to be less than was anticipated, from the fact that young and old 
had already been at work in it for a long time. And since by the wording 
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of paragraph 2 of the law all persou*^ had to be counted as engaged in the 
auxiliary service of the country who were at work under the authorities, 
for official bodies, in war industries, in agriculture and forestry, in the care 
of the sick, in any organization for wax-economy, or in any other occupa- 
don or undertaking of direct or indirect importance for the purpose of 
the conduct of the war, or of the national food supply,'' this auxiliary 
service for the nation was thus in the country distiicts already being ren¬ 
dered to a large extent. Indeed the danger was rather that the introduc¬ 
tion of the compulsorj" auxiliary service would be followed by the with¬ 
drawal from agriculture of these sources of labour, and for that reason 
the decree enacted that persons liable to the auxiliary service, who previous 
to I August 1916 had been occupied in an agricultural or sylvicultural 
undertaking, might not be detached from such occupation and assigned 
to any other included under those regarded as auxiliary services. At 
best the towns might have supplied agriculture with a few helpers from 
among those bound to give auxiliary service. But it would have been 
hardly possible to reckon on a large influx of labour from this source, 
although it must be admitted that the organization of " boy squads " — 
initiated as a matter of fact before — received a considemble impetus 
from the I^aw on Auxiliary Service. 

Accordingly even after this it was necessary to assist agriculture in 
the same way as in the past. It is true that at the beginning of March 
1917 it was said that the carT3dng out of the Hindenburg programme 
made it doubtful if che military labour essential to the spring tillage could 
possibly he granted. The farmer^ woirid thus have bad to find the equi- 
^’alent in the shape of persons liable to auxiliary service, and in the event 
of there not being a sufficient number of voluntary proffers of service, 
measures of coercion would have been inevitable. But as a matter of 
fact the grants of leave had to be made again on a large scale. It happened 
that the spring cultivation that year suffered in consequence of loss of time 
due to the unusually late an d prolonged frosts. The War Office accordingly 
ordered that in case of need there should be placed at the disposal of the 
farmers, without delay, all the troops and all the horses belonging to the 
reserve units that could be utilized and that were not absolutely indispens¬ 
able to the reserves themselves. The Provincial Councils, in view of the 
fact that the difficulties of provisioning the nation were becoming more 
and more serious, were invited to submit, with a \iew to immediate recall 
of those concerned, the names of persons now nobilized who might, 
if leave were granted them, be able to do much to save the critical situa¬ 
tion with all its difficulties. The class of those bom in 1898, a class hardly 
yet mobilized, had to be detailed for agricultural work; even the recruits 
tinder instruction had to be granted ^ave. For the harvest, the grants 
of leave were extended in a way hitherto unprecedented. Grants of leave 
had previously been given, for the most part, only from the reserve units; 
now they had to be extended even to the troops at the front, and to those 
stationed at the dep6ts on the route of march. The Supreme Command 
agreed to send on leave 5 per cent, of the fighting force —• but only’from 
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the comparatively quiet sectors of the front — and ten per cent, of the 
troops in the route dep6ts and belonging to the headqnarters staff. This 
entailed, naturalh", a serious loss in the fighting power of the troops of 
the first line, but “ the militar}’ interests must be temporarily subordinated, 
as compared with the necessity of providing for the food supply of the na¬ 
tion.” Staff required to work threshing machines had to be sent on leave 
without restrictions of any kind. This last provision bore relation to the 
fact that in this year it was necessary to organize a scheme for early threshing 
by means of soldier labour. 

This earty threshing scheme was an important factor in the provision¬ 
ing arrangements. Already from a return made in Februar^^ 1917 of 
the available quantities of bread-stuff cereals, it had appeared that the 
existing stocks were less than had been estimated on the basis of pre- 
\dous returns. The shortage was now two million tons. An attempt 
was made to make the reserve stocks last longer b3^ means of a higher 
flour extraction and a reduction in the bread ration. But these measures 
were not enough to make up the deficiency. Nor was the additional supply 
that could be obtained by importation from the conquered districts of 
Rouniania sufficient for the purpose. Steps had to be taken to guard against 
old stocks being depleted before the grain of the new crop had been threshed. 
In such a case German^'" wotrid have been left for several weeks entirel}’ 
without bread. 

Accordingly’ it was a matter of great concern that the threshing of the 
new crop should begin as early as possible. As an incentive to the farmer, 
threshing bonuses were given for consignments in advance of a given date. 
The earlier the threshing was done, the larger the bonus was to be (i). 
But this was not hy itseU suflicient. The early threshing had to be made 
mechanically’ possible, and this especially in certain districts of Germany 
where the cereals crops ripen earliest. Generally speakirg, threshing only 
begin.s in the second half of August, and this was too late in \iew oE the 
situation that had come about. It was remembered that theie were in 
Germany districts where, as the result of their favourable position geograph¬ 
ically, cereals could ripen and be har^’ested early. Everyi:hin.g turned 
on its being possible to thresh early’ in those districts. This could not 
have been accomplished with the farm labour alone. All preparations 
were made well in advance. Three thousand threshing machines, in part 
requisitioned from those territories the geographical position of which did 
not allow of early’ threshing, were put in order and equipped with all re¬ 
quisites, coal, petrol, belts, engines, etc. The owners of generating sta¬ 
tions were obliged to hand over their installations and their electric cur¬ 
rent. When the day’ of harr^est came, it was an easy’’ naatter to put every¬ 
thing in train. The military authorities detailed 40,000 men and all the 
horses and the motor lorries that cotdd be dispensed with. The young 

(1) For the oonsigameats in advance were awarded: 

Before 16 August. . 
t I September 
■ r October . 


60 marks the ton. 
40 > » 
20 » » 4 
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people gave zeal(ms absi^tarce. The <^uccess that liad been hoped for fol¬ 
lowed. Enough grain was threbhed in good time, eo that the normal 
btipply of bread did not fall off even for a week. Further the danger that, 
as a result of too early a carrying or thre.-ihing of the cereals, large quanti¬ 
ties: would be spoiled was avoided, inasmuch as that adequate drying mach¬ 
inery- was provided for such quantities of grain threshed early as could 
not be immediately passed to the mills for grinding. 

Remarkable as was the work accomplished by the organization of 
the early threshing, it also showed clearly what difficulties those in charge 
of the pro\isioning during the War had to combat. In the next year, 
1918, the same organization had to be repeated, \\rtb higher bonu'^es for 
the early thres'hing ; and generally- all those measures for securing supplies 
of labour that had proved of value in the year before were put into force 
again. It is unnecessary to go over them again now. But it became 
more and more difi&cult to carry^ on the necessary- agricultural work. To 
all the other hindrances there was added the competition of the war in¬ 
dustries. The high w-ages paid in these occupations had an inomense at¬ 
traction for the depleted supplies of labour still left in the country- districts. 
To prevent an exodus of this kind measures had to be taken which were 
in effect a strict limitation of personal liberty-. Already- a minute defining 
the execution of the Decree on Auxiliary- Service dated 30 January 1917 
stated that employ-ers were liable to penalties if they- employ-ed a person 
under obligation for auxiliary- service without first ha\ing received from 
the former employer a certificate of discharge. At the beginning of 1918 
there w-a? a further regulation : personvS of either sex engaged in agriculture 
were prohibited from passing on to an occupation other than one connected 
with farming or forestry- without w-ritten local police authorization. In 
the same way’', in the rural communes, the youths who had not before been 
in a situation could not accept, without such authorization, any occupation 
other than one of the above. Besides this, every- person of either sex was 
obliged, if so required by- the competent authority-, to furnish for the usual 
wage obtaining in the locality-, farm or forest work in accordance with 
his or her powers and capacity’’, provided that it could be done without 
serious detriment to bis ow-n interests. But such demands were not to be 
made except when it was a question of woik absolutely- necessary- to en¬ 
sure production : in paitiaxlar the w-ork of tillage of the fields and gather¬ 
ing of produce. It was understood that it might be necessary to do such 
w-ork on Sunday-s and feast days (i). 

(1) In tlie spting.of 1917 when the unusually lale frosts had much delayed the farm work, 
it had been proposed to introduce the practice of woikiiig on feast-days in the country dis- 
tricts. The ^linister of the Interior gave permission for working on Sunda3-s and feast-days, 
but he did not accept the principle of the obligatory nature of work of feast-days, which 
would involve penalties for those who did not work. 

However the JCnistry of War ordered that prisoners of war could be required to do work 
on fea-^t-days. Also the rcpresenlatives of the General Command were requested to issue 
orders making it impossible for labourers, es|Decially foreign tnigmtory laljcmrerc, to refuse 
to work on feasl-daj^. Further the IMlnlster of Education was requested to induce the 
ministers of religion to pronounce in faTOur of earrying on work on feast-days. 
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§ Assisr^vci: GI\XN BY JinXNXK LABOUR. 

Allbn'gli the absi-tance given hy juvenile labour was not of great 
iiiip-^rtance, quanLitativeh% to agriculture, itb high moral value justifies 
separate treatment of thi^ part of the subject. The young people repre¬ 
sented the final reserve® of labour that Germany could draw on for her 
agriculture. 

The ‘=-chool boys and gi^l'^ from the older classes were already" accustomed 
to give ‘'Ome help with the farm work. Especially at hardest time, 
and for the lighter pare of that work, they had had to help. It was nat¬ 
ural that this should continue during the vrar and indeed that children's 
labour should be even more in request. Already in the first year of the 
war the [Minister of Education had arranged that the older scholars, at 
their parents' request, might be teinporaril}" excused school attendance 
so as to help in the carrjdrg out of the field work. Similar arrangements 
remained in force during the whole time of the War. At the beginning 
of the third year of the War the older pupils in the secondar3^ schools might 
also be excused from school temporarily. A certain amotmt of juvenile 
labour rvas thus rendeied available for agriculture at the busy seasons; 
but as a rule there was no quesvion of any novel departure. For the 
most part tho'-e concerned w’erethe -^onpof the faimers and of the coun- 
tr\^ people who, on the express reque'-t of their parents who had reason 
for emplopng them in some work of an urgent kind, were excused at¬ 
tending at school for a definite period. 

A distinction must be made between thi«- kind of child help and the 
real " juvenile assistance " (Jimgmannenhilfe), in so far as this lat.er came 
about through the medium of associations with a military organization. 
The “ Juvenile Companies " formed in particular of the pupils in the town 
intermediate ‘•chools (Gvmnasicn, Reelgymnasien, Oher-Rcalschulen), were 
formed on a large scale onl3’ during the War Immediate^ after the out¬ 
break of War, the German 3’outh pressed forward to juit itself at the ser- 
\ice of their countiy^ menaced as it was with danger. The bo3"s» who were 
sail too \'oung looked ou wdfith enthuriasm w’hile their brother® and older 
schoolfellows left school to enrol voluntarily" in the Aimy". They too 
wanted to be soldiers and even their games reflected their future calling. 
They formed squads, they drilled, they" went through military" instruction, 
dug trenches, imitating w"hat they" saw their elders doing. Before long 
there were forthcoming officers and non-commisbioned officers ready to 
instruct these volunteer «quads, and thus grew up every"where juvenile 
corps {Jitgcndiiehren, Pfadfinderkorps, etc.) who in the afternoons aftei 
school and on holiday"s tiied to adapt their games to the gravity" of the 
crisis. 

Very" soon there weie found to be ta^-ks in which these weU disci¬ 
plined squads burning with enthusiasm could be employed, such as 
messenger work, bouse to house collections, and the like. The juvenile 
corps were sent out on agricultural service first in the Rhine Pxovince, 
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where boy & quads w’th a military’’ oigauization were able I'o tiive efiective 
help to farmers as far back as the han^ett of 1915 The folloTsiuq year 
this was repeated on a larger scale and the ie*-ulfcs were ‘•o good that, afcer 
the introduction of the oblififatoiy auxiliary «er\ice, the ^linister of War, 
on the basis of the experience gained in the Rhine Pro\Hnce, decided to 
organize and utilize everj’wheie these juvenile corps. In the spring 
of 1917 the same ^Minister drew up " Fundamental Prirciples for the Or¬ 
ganization of Bo}"s (high tichool pupilsi for the Benefit of Agriculture,” 
published in pamphlet form and afterwards completed in detail. The 
follotMng points may be ab'-tracted ; 

I. The organization of boys for the purpose of citing help in faini 
work i« entrusted in the different protinces or States of the Confederation 
to the War Econom3’ Bureaux. It is not essential that the oiganization 
should be of strictly- militarj” type, though following military models and 
adopting military discipline. In aU the localities where there aie inter¬ 
mediate schools, a responsible person must be nominated, from among the 
masters, on whose initiative ever3'thing shall rest. All school organ¬ 
izations already’ existing (preliminary niilitaiy training courte '■cout^, 
athletic or g^’mnastic clubs) hand over their powers for the cropping 
season to the competent War Economy Bureau. 

2 ", “ Boys sent into the countiy^ are placed under a leader who act® 
in strict accord with the re^^pon^ible head mentioned. The person most 
suitable to act as a leader is a head master or a master who has been in the 
army and is acquainted with military regulations. Disabled men, however, 
on discharge from the arm}’ may al^o be emploj^ed as leaders. As far as 
possible the boys should work in complete ® quads under the direction of 
a leader. Even if they are assigned individually to farmers they must 
still be under a leader. The school-bov- must understand that he belongs 
to a certain command and is not merely a boy put at the disposal of a 
farmer. As far as possible the bo^^s must live together and take their 
meals in common. In villages the^r should be housed in barracks, so that 
they ma3" proceed together to work in the morning — each to his own 
emplo3"er — and nia^’ have common meals and a common life. 

3. * “Ihe communal federations are, in return for pav^mau, to place 
the necessary' food at the disposal of the employers. The chairman of the 
War I^ood Supplies Bureau directs the Government to assign to the bov^s 
the same radon® as are allowed to farm labourers and declares his readi¬ 
ness to supplement the food in those districts where, contrary to expec¬ 
tation, there prov'es to be diflBiculty. 

4. " As a general rule, the boys receive no pay for the auxiliary ser¬ 
vice they gave to agriculture. To meet wear and tear of dothes and boots 
a suitable allowance will be made, when they are wearing their own 
clothes. If clothes and boots are supplied no charge is made. There is 
no objection to a small allowance of 1.50 marks per week being given to 
each boy. 

5. ” The employers must provide board and lodging free. In addition 
they pay to the leader for each day's work one mark per boy under Urn. 
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The weekl3'’ allowances above-mentioned are paid out of this sum and it 
also covers expen'=es for clothes. Out of it too are paid the private in¬ 
surance against accident^-' and the State insurances against sickness, ac¬ 
cidents and disablement. Any surplus \^ill be pooled and used later 
to the be^t advantage for the hoyi^.** 

Such was the organization for the employment of juvenile labour 
on farms. Tor it to be of real value to agriculture, it was obviously ne- 
ceswsary that care should be taken to «end only suitable boys for the field 
work; otherwise the organization, viewed b^" man^’’ farmers with a certain 
distrust, would have been di-credited from the first. It was essential 
that the ^election of the hoy^ should be made with the utmost strictness ; 
only those <^hould proceed to the country who, by physical constitution, 
character, strength of will, and trustworthiness, were from every point 
of \dew suited to the work they were undertaking. It was relatively easy 
to establish the physical fitness by* medical inspection ; this matter was left 
in the hands of the arm^’- doctors. 

It was proposed bj" the IVIinist ry of War that all scholars should be inspec¬ 
ted, and classed, as the result of the inspection, into three categories: (a) fit 
for emplo}unent in farm work; ( 5 ) fit for deiical work or guard duty; 
(c) fit for messenger and similar serdce. By a further medical inspection 
of the bo3’s on their letum from the country, it was hoped that valuable 
data would be obtained as to the effect of regular physical occupation 
on the development of the aaolescent. By the exclusion in the first instance 
of scholars physically unfit for the work, the farmers were spared much 
disappointment. It had to be borne in mind that with these better class 
boys, unu'^ed to physical labour, the first enthusiasm might easily be suc¬ 
ceeded hy slackness, if the sense of dut^’' and moral energy did not form 
a counterpoise to the unaccustomed effort and the unusual surroundings, 
^lany of the boys though passed as physically fit were seized with home¬ 
sickness and became of no use in the work, except when their sense of 
duty and their parents' exhortations sufficed to carry them over the first 
crisis. For it was no light thing that was asked of these boys. In the 
first week of work, the back was bowed under the unaccustomed toil. 
But the severity of this fiLrst fatigue, which in the e^^es of the regular farm 
labourer seemed like weakness, was merely the consequence of excess 
of zeal and of a natural reaction after the irl^meness of the school desks. 
Mo-t of the boy^s won through this. The muscles hardened and weaTine®s 
was overcome by force of will. And when success did not follow, it was 
not always the boys' fault, but the wrong work had been given to them. 
The President of the War Office [Kriegsamt) in a proclamation pointed 
out to the farmers that in agriculture as in offices or in industry a systematic 
allotment of work must be made. " The heavy work should be assigned to 
the prisoners, the lighter tasks that are easier to learn how to do to our 
German lad« .. . The division of labour is the first prerequisite for the pro¬ 

pel employment of juvenile labour. Moreover the sons of the rustic grow 
into the heavier work by degrees, year by year. Town boys must also 
have time to get used to it. Every one in his right place and the thing 
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is done." B3" putting the bo^^s to work that needed less ph^-ciicareffort 
and less technical capacity, such as digging, weeding, sorting potatoes, etc., 
the country people with their greater strength were left free for the harder 
work. 

The value of this labour supply was much greater when the boys had 
had a certain preparatory’' training in the more important kinds of farm 
work iDefore being actually employed in the country. Hence courses of 
instruction were instituted in many places. The War Economy Bureau 
of the Rhine Province indicated the lines these courses should follow. 
They would have to cover : 

1. Ordinar}" farmyard work. 

2. Field and garden work. 

A. Spring cultivation. 

B. Harvest work. 

(a) The cereal harvest. 

{b) lifting turnips and potatoes. 

C. Autumn work. 

" Instruction with practical demonstration is given in the management of 
draught animals and other live-stock, and besides in harnessing and unharnes¬ 
sing, in driving the plough, the harrow, etc. As regards the feeding and 
care of domestic animals explanatory lessons are as a rule all that is re¬ 
quired. Then under the direction of town gardeners, of practical horti¬ 
culturists, etc, practice is obtained in digging, weeding, planting, pricking 
out of seedlings, etc. Expert instruction must also be given on the chief 
points relating to the principal types of machines employed in agriculture 
(ploughs, harrows, rollers, seed-drills, manure-spreaders, and the like), 
with practical illustration. The first course naturally relates to spring 
chltivation onl}^ Courses on harvest work will come next There will 
be special courses for thoroughl3" trust worthy" and suitable lads in the man¬ 
agement of seed-drills with a view to training them for employment on 
large farms.'* 

At the beginning of the last year of the War these courses were insti¬ 
tuted generally, and instructors in agriculture were in charge of them. 
It then proved that those students who had already been some time on 
the land — and unfortunately their number was not large, because in 
the meantime many had been called up — were preeminently at the stage 
to profit by advanced instruction. Thus in the Province of Saxon3" it 
was possible to arrange for instruction to be given to specially selected 
pupils in the driving of motor-ploughs, an operation for which the ordinary' 
labourer has not the necessary general education. 

With the passage of time juvenile labour proved to be remunerative. 
Even in 1917 oiganization of the early threshing was based entirely on 
the emplo3n2ient of this kind of labour. According to infonnation 
given by the War Food Supply Bureau, 60,000 boys must have been brought 
in to do this work; this was a really^' considerable contribution. Juvenile 
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lab.-)ur wac emplo^'ed in farm work not onty within the country, but aho 
in occupied di^tnct’^. 

After the isood retultb achieved in 1917, meatures wrere taken to organ¬ 
ize juvenile labour on a much larger scale for the next cropping season. 
Since It ‘^eeined more and more difl 5 .cult to place at the disposal of agri¬ 
culture men drawn from the front or from the territorial arm}^ it was es¬ 
sential there should be for the spring cultivation of 1917 a large army of 
bo3"s, well trained, effeciive, and w’ell di'=^ciplined. The War Office informed 
the farmer^ that garg^ of piisoners of war would only be 'supplied to farms 
where at the «ame time a suitable number of boys were emplo^^ed. 
People thus began to reckon on the assistance of juvenile labour as 
an e''‘^ential part of the labour supplies for agriculture. But as in the autumn 
of that year the armistice was signed, this scheme never materialized. 

* 

At the beginning of this article the problem was stated: how could 
it happen that the German people in the midst of all the difficulties of a 
war prolonged over four years against an enemy numerically superior, 
succeeded in maintainmg agiicultural production, and thus the sinews 
of a national ecom^m}" severed from all connection with the outer world, 
while all the time the chief part of the male supplies of agricultural labou** 
had been called to the colours ? We think that we have found an ade¬ 
quate answer to the question. In the first place German agriculture had 
the good forcune to be able to make use of aid given by the enemy coun- 
tjies themselves, in the form of migrator}^ labour retained in Germany 
or recruited in the occupied territories, and in that of the large numbers 
of prisoners of war put to farm work. In the second place the military 
authorities organized large schemes of assistance, granting leave liberally for 
the periods of intensive faim-workand even making provision of the means 
of production. In the third place aid w^as given, if only on a small scale, 
by the town population. And fina^ — and this was not the least im¬ 
portant factor though instanced last — those who weie left behind, 
the young, the old and, more than all, the women of the farming families, 
need everj" endeavour to replace the missing male labour b3^ exerting them¬ 
selves to the very utmost. 

It wTis not of course possible to maintain the production at the level 
of peace time. Neither in quantity nor in quality was the replacing labour 
equal to that achievement, becoming as it did, as the War went on, less 
and less adequate to the emergency. There was besides an^ increasing 
scarcity of the mo-^t indispensable means of production, a want of draught 
animals, a want of fertilizers whether natural or artificial, of implements, 
of niachire*^, of fuel. The difficulties were immense. Even before 
the end of the War, the foundations, as we have seen, of German 
agriculture were undermined. In the long run every effort would have 
been in \’ain. In this sphere, too, the warof htaivation had exercized its 
disastrous effects. 
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MISCEivLANROUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO THE CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 

INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS 

AX IXTERXATIOXAI, CONFERENCE AND EXHIBITION EEEATING TO SOCIAI, 
OUESTIONS — Cotnrmitiicated by the Aiijentine “ Miiseo Social ” 

The Argentine “ Museo Sociar', founded in May 1911, includes 
among its members the most eminent men in the Argentine Republic and 
has affiliated to it nearly all the most important institutions represent¬ 
ing the intellectual life of the country, including the Universities. 
Without religious 01 political bias of any kind, the Argentine '' Museo 
Social works towards a better social and economic organization of the 
coimtrj^ emplojung for that end all possible means of piopaganda. It 
was under its auspices that Theodore Roosevelt and other foreigners of 
note visited South America. Its reputation is firmly established through¬ 
out the world. 

At the present time, the " Museo Social has taken the initiative 
for the holding of an International Conference on Social Questions m the 
capital of the Argentine Republic in vSeptember 1924, accompanied by an 
International Exhibition. 

The Argentine Museo {Social'' desires to bring together at Buenos 
Ayres delegates from the chief official and private institutions working 
in the different countries of the world for the improvement of social or 
ganization : social institutes, organizations for social reform, welfare, 
health or education, whether national or international in character, and 
in w^hich workers, employers, or botl, are directly interested. Party spirit 
or controvers}’ of all kinds must be kept out of the discussions, as well 
as all kinds of national or industiial propaganda. Its aim will be to unite 
the variou’^ efforts that have been made to improve the social organization 
of all nations 

The Exhibition will gi\e documentary- and graphic expression to 
the progress made by each nation, and the work effected by each or¬ 
ganization. 

PRANCE. 

STATISTICS OE THE RURAE EXODUS — BvlUlin tie la ^tnlzsUqne de la 

Ffunce, Pons, Odobor, 1932. 

The statistical results of the census of 1921 supply numerical data of 
some interest on the extent of the rural exodus. 

From the middle of last century, the communes were divided at each 
census into urban communes ha^dng more than 2,000 inhabitants concen¬ 
trated at the chief town, and rural communes having at most 2,000 in¬ 
habitants Concentrated at the chief town. This distinction is an arbitrary*- 
one, and does not always exactly fulfil the intentions with which ic was 
made, but it at least serves to furnish results which are capable of being 
compared over a long period. 

The figures referring to the year 1851 do not indude Savoy% Haute- 
Savoie and the Maritime Alps, annexed in i860. Those of 1921 do not 
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include the three departments of Alsace and horraine, for which the la^t 
census return ■•hows a rural ivrpctlation of 56 7 per cent, for the Moselle, 
of 50 S per cent, for Bas-Rhin, of 46 8 per cent for Haut-Rhin. 
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In the 87 department'=^, 58 o’^nimnnes, ha\ing altogether 172,000 
inhabitants, which were cla^^hed as rural comnuineb in 1911, have been 
clasted as urban in 1921. On the other hand 146 communes, ha^ung al¬ 
together 354,000 inhabitant®, which were cla®^ed as urban in 1911, have 
been clashed as rural in 1921; the^e are to be found chiefly in the war- 
zone, where the difficulties of reconstruction have made it far from easy 
for the inflkbitants to return. 

Although the total figures relating to the whole countr}” do not leave 
any doubt as to the fact that the rural exodus is ^till continuing, it is 
however important to refrain from statements of too general a kind. 
Out of the 87 departments, as a matter of face, there are 31 for which no 
depopulation of the country districts is reported. In two of these, Aii^e 
and Correze, the mean average rural population remains exactly the same 
in 1921 as in 1911 (82.2 per cent, and 83 8 per cent.) ; in the remaining 
29 there is a more or le^s perceptible increase in the rural population, which 
may sometimes be the result of the ordinary exces® of births over deaths, 
but also in many cases means that there is a real return to the land going 
on. Ihe following table shows the figures relating to the rural population 
in these 39 departments in percentage of the total population. 
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I.AND SYSOTIS 


MISCELIvANEOUS INFORMATION REEATING 
TO EAND S\'STEMS. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

THT, EXTENSION OF SAIAI^E TENANCIES — ^fiUulvn^Cn Jts Vt}ha,idts du devistVcn 
indh Bohiucns in Pia:^, No 9 Tragaie, 28 Seplembtr 1022. 

By the Law o£ 13 July 1922 the provisions of the Law of 12 August 
1931 relating to the extension of tenancy agieements for certain classes 
of small holdings were completed and partially modified. Proidded the 
rules laid down in the laws are obsen^ed, the right to extension is conceded 
to small holders up to 1924, even against the 'v^ishes of the land owners. 

In order to procure extension the consent of the State Land Office 
[Staatshodenamt) is not necessary, nor that of any other authority. 

The light to the renewal of the tenancy He*^ only with those small 
holders who do not possess more than eight hectares of land whether owned 
or rented and who cultivate the rented land either personally or with 
the assistance of their families. The right is not granted to a tenant who 
makes a bad use of the land he rents or who cultivates in such a waj^ as 
to endanger the fertility of the soil. The tenants of larger farms who 
sublet part of the land in small parcels have the right to an extension for 
those lands on which the «^ubtenai,ts can make good their own claim to 
extension on the basis of the legislation. If the agieement of the tenant 
of a large farm is due to ran out before 1924 without power to renew, 
the sub-tenants nevertheless retain the right to the extension of their 
tenancy up to 1924, whether the tenant of the large farm, with w^homthe 
sub-tenanc}’^ agreement was originally^ made, continues to appear in the 
agreement as the landlord, or whether he is replaced by another person 
or even by the landowner himself. The claim to extension cannot be 
made against landowners owning farm land of less than 15 hectares in 
extent. 

The amount of the rent may be fixed each year, up to 1924, between 
the tenant and landlord, on the lines of fixing as the maximum rent per 
hectare, the value, calculated on the basis of the average prices x>^blithed 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, on the Prague market in the months 
of August, September and October of the 5’'ear in question, of 150 kilo¬ 
grammes of rye in the zones of forage crops ; of 180 Hlograromes of rye 
in the zones under potato crops ; of 200 kilogrammes of rye in the zones 
of the second class under cereal cultivation, and of 300 kilogrammes of 
r5’e in the zones under beet-root cultivation. 
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The landlord has no right to require payment of the rent in kind, 
but only in money. If no arrangement is arrived at among the parties 
as to the amounc of the rent, the district court within who-'e jurisdiction 
the land is situated gives a ruling. The court fixes in the manner described 
the maximum rent, and in consideration of the special conditions of the 
yield of the land in que-.tiou, may sanction an increase or decrease of 20 
per cent, on the maximum rent. M. T. 


HUNGARY 


I,AXD RVF 0 R:M — p:cvnumic Ttcviox.', Vol. VI, Xo. 19. T,ou(lou, December 8, 1022. 

Smee Count Kar>'oli's Government decided upon the partition of all 
large landed estates, the question of land reform has been prominent in 
Hungar3\ The Act passed by the IVIinLter of Agriculture, however, never 
came into operation. The Bolshevists tried to nationalize the property 
of farmers, but encountered the most tdgorous opposition. It was the 
Government of Count Taleki which first was able to make grants of land 
to returned soldiers. Before the Land Reform Act was brought before 
Parliament the Regent promulgated an ordinance wdiich assigned to those 
who had distinguished themselves in the war, were of unblemished re¬ 
putation and were at all times ready to offer their services for the main¬ 
tenance of order and civil peace, landed property known as hero estates”. 
The land to which this ordinance applied was handed over for the purpose 
b3’ individual landlords, communities and associations. Alienation of a 
“ hero estate ” is forbidden, and the propert}" is settled in tail male on the 
eldest son. Should the grantee or his successors prove hereafter to be im- 
worth^", the land escheats to the State. The holders of “ hero estates ” 
and their successors are entitled to bear the prefix Vith (hero). Alread3^ 
some hundred “ hero estates ’’ had been granted b3" the bestowal of knight¬ 
hood. 

The I^and Reform Act purposes to extend this ideal tenure and to 
enable those to acquire land 'who have the means and will to cultivate it, 
but who, so far, have been prevented hy circumstances from acquiring it. 
First will be considered applications for land from those engaged in agri¬ 
culture who have won the medal for braver3’’ in the War; and then the 
application of disabled soldiers, w'ar widows, and war orphans. The requi¬ 
site land will be acquired b3’' che States outright from the present owners 
or b3' right of pre-emption, and, if necessary’, by expropriation, land pur¬ 
chased during the War being the first to be expropriated. A decree for 
the acquisition of “ homestead holdings ” and small holdings has been 
promulgated with the object of immediately supplying the most pressing 
needs of the rural population. The granting of homestead holdings ” 
reduces the shortage of rural dwellings. For this purpose the foEowing 
classes of property' will be requisitioned: land alienated during the 
War : the landed property of undertakin.gs in liquidation; the property 
of persons convicted of treason or desertion ; estates exchanged b}" their 
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ovtners during the pa?!: thirty years. The decree for small holdings as¬ 
sures to the rural population the further enjoyment of land already rented 
b}’' them. The execution of land reform is assigned to the Land Regulation 
Court, which is responsible onh’ to Parliament. 

The Land Regulation Court commenced its work in June 1921, since 
which date it has received 35,643 applications for land grants. In 723 
communities (Gemeinden) 6,249 persons were provided with small holdings 
to the extent of 6,980 land sur\"ey ** yokes The delivery cf land was 
demanded from 881 Communities, and to 2,135 cf these judges were ?ent 
to supervize it. Expropriation has been applied in 80 communities to the 
extent of 30,867 “yokesout of which were formed 35 common holdings, 
II “ dwarf “ and small propercies (in Upper Hungar^^ exclu^-dve of Croatia 
and Slavonia, there were 2,364, 93S “ dwarf ” and tmallpropeities amount¬ 
ing in extent to 11.100,000, “yokes*’), 927 “homestead holdings ”, and 
I “ hero estate The right of pre-emption was exercised in 53 cases 
over 9,666 “^’'okes”. Properties, 191 in number, and 42,918 “3'okes” 
in aggregate extent, were parcelled out, whereby 3,459 persons became 
possessed of land. The Land Reform Act has, therefore, up to the iwe'cnt 
date, created 21,176 “ homestead holdings ” and apportioned 9,043 
“ 3’okes ” for the formation of “ dwarf ” and small properties. The work 
of the Court is fostered by a new Act, which pro\ides that owners of estates 
of over 1,000 land sttrvey “yokes ” must pay their levy on capital in 
the form of land. The apportionment is completed. Distribution can now 
begin. J. K. M. 


LATVIA 

AORARIAN RKFORAI. — Article iu the Reviihr Dote^ Re\al, 23 vSepUnibtr, 1^22, rcprt)- 
duced (in EngUsli) in the Economic JRertcvJ, Vol. VI, No. 10. I,ondun October 6, 1922. 

On the occasion of the second anniver£ar5^ of the voting of ihe Agrarian 
Law by the Latvian Conscituent A'^sembly, the Assistant I^Iinister for Agri¬ 
culture, M. Lindin, gave an account of the activities of the Land Committee 
which sits under his Presidency, and is charged with the execution of the 
reforms specified in the Land Law. This Committee has alread5’ taken 
over all the lands ordered to be handed over to the State uith their appur¬ 
tenances, and has redistributed the greater part. The “industrial enter¬ 
prises ’’ requisitioned under the Act, includir,g mills, orchards, have al¬ 
ready passed into the hands of their new owners, who have had to pay 
a small security in case it should be decided that compensation is due to 
the former owners, with the proviso that should the opposite decision be 
made, the security should be repaid to the new owners. Rent has in no 
case been paid this ytax for the use of these “ industrial enterprises 
For the confiscated properties which have been taken into the “ Land 
Fund “ and are not yet definitely dhided up, secnriU" has been paid by the 
new occupiers, amounting originally to one-third, but since reduced to one- 
sixth of the rent for the pre\dous year. In this case, also, it is hoped that 
the compensations to be paid the previous owners will eventually not 
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have to be paid at all; at most, they will not exceed one-sixth of the pre¬ 
vious State yearly fixed rent. The greater number of leased allotments 
have al‘^0 passed into definite possession of the new owners, v^ome allotments 
being di\dded between more than one property. But, in most cases, the 
definite parcelling out has not yet been accomplished. I/ikewise, the land 
appertaining to the “ industrial enterprises has not yet been measured 
out, so that the new owners have only entered into " moral possession ; 
the actual parcelling out will ensue later. 

Of the 120,000 small holdings applied for, about half will be assigned 
by St. George's Day (April 23) 1923. In some few districts the parcelling 
has already been effected, but in many this work is at a standstill, parti¬ 
cularly in Dettgallen, which has a different land tenure system from the 
rest of Datvia, and here, also, land is more scarce, so that not only waste 
land and forest land must be assigned for cultivation, but actually colonies 
must be sent to other parts of the country. It has been already resolved 
to transplant 3,000 inhabitants elsewhere. 

Hard work was being done on the land, building was proceeding busily 
and only a small and decreasing number of new owners were unprovided 
with the implements they required. J. K. M. 


RUSSIA 


POLICY. — Commerce Rct>orU, Xo. 41. Washington, D. C. fOnited States), 
October 0, 1922. 

We reproduce from Commerce Reports the following summary cf an ar¬ 
ticle prepared for the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce by an expert on Russian agriculture: 

Approximately 83 per cent, of the population of Russia are classed 
as rural, and the problem of adjusting the theories of the Russian revol¬ 
ution to meet the interests of this great class has been a source of much 
concern to the Soviet authorities. 

Before the revolution the lands of Russia were held partly by the Im¬ 
perial famity and the Government, partly b^" other large landed proprie¬ 
tors, and partly b3^ the peasants themselves, either as individuaLc, or as 
collective peasant societies or ^illage communities. The land of such 
a community could be neither bought nor sold in individual parcels and 
was redi\ided among the members from time to time, but each member 
tilled his own fields so long as he held them. 

The land policy of the So\iet Government since the revolution is a 
story of pe^etual attempts to brirg about some harmony between the 
divergent interests and inclinations of the industrial and agricultural 
classes. 

The first step in So\det land policy after the October revolution of 1917 
was a declaration in favour of the ** scdalizatiou " of the land. The basic 
principle of the Law of Februarj’' 1918 was the abolition of aU private 
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owner^^hip of the soil; all land was to be gh eii into the holding of induidnals, 
who w^ere acLnally to work it pexsonalh", so long as the\" continued tilling it. 
The cli‘-tribution was to be made on the principle of “ equalized land ten¬ 
ure The individual holder became \drtually an employee of the State ; 
the prodace, af cer a deduction of enough to meet hi*- curren t requirements, 
became the propert}^ of the State. 

The great mass of the peasants failed entirely to grasp the fact that 
this law confiscated their land as well as that of the Imperial family and 
other pri\dleged classes. The thing which they did see, and gladly proceeded 
to act upon, w’^as that the large estates w’ere declared confiscated and were 
to be turned over to the local authorities to be distributed among the 
w’orking people 

But there w^ere others w’ho w^anted land besides the local peasants, 
veterans of the war, industrial wwkers thrown out of emplo\mient, etc., 
drifted from the city to the country" to claim a share. They were far from 
welcome, 3’et their rights under the law were just as clear as those of the 
peasants. Evidences of serious conflict very early appeared and were pro¬ 
bably the main cause of the complete restatement of the land policy in 
Februar}’ 19IQ. 

The Law' of 1919 declared definite^ in favour of large soriet estates, 
rural communes, group agriculture, and all other forms of collective use 
of land and stated that ** all forms of individual use cf the land should 
be regarded as merely temporar}" and doomed to disappearance 

The law did not prohibit indi\idual farming, but by a special gradation 
of pri\ileges in regard to choice of lands, rights to State assistance in tlie 
form of machineiy, other equipment and credits, the employment of hired 
labour, etc., it created pressure in favour cf the collective forms of cultivation. 
Individual farms were relatively so meagrely provided for as to render any 
extension of this form of cultivation impossible — that is, had the legis¬ 
lation been effectively carried out. In the 3'ears following the land so¬ 
cialization policy there was a marked decrease in the area under cultiva¬ 
tion. WTiatever the cames of this decline, the prevailing opinion, even 
among Bohhe^dsts, seems to have been that something was radically 
wrong with the policy’', and the Government has been forced by drcumstar ces 
to lake Iw’o highly important steps in the reversal of that policy. 

The first step, in the spring of 1921, w^as a viilual abandonment of the 
prii'ciple that the entire produce of the farms belonged to the State. All 
peasants w'ho paid promptly and full3' a fixed tax in kind w^ere given the 
right to dispose of an^' surplus in an^' manner the^' chose. This was follow¬ 
ed hy a series of measures cutting down the number of commodities subject 
to tax in kind from 13 to 4 — cereals, ha3% meat and butter — reducing 
somew'hat the total quantity" to be taken and more clearh' defining the 
method of assessment and collection. 

The second step, taken in the spring of 1922, was a complete revision 
of the fundamental law of land possession. While it reiterates the basic 
principle that the land belongs to the State and repeats the prohibition 
against the purchase, sale, and mortgage of land, it completely abandons 
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the idea that'' all forms of individual U‘*e of the land ‘•honkl be regarded as 
merely temporary and doomed to disappearance The peasrants are given 
not the technical o\?^Tiership but the actual possession of the land. 

The old village communitieb are allowed to continue their practice of 
Ijermanent group pob«ession with lepaitition from time to lime to their 
memberb for actual use. At the same time the individual peasant family 
may break away from the«*e communities and acquire direct poses®«ion, 
perpetual and hereditary. The new law is thus almost identical in prin¬ 
ciple with Premier Stolypin’s laws of 1907 and 1910. 

It pro\ddes that if, at the time of any general repartition of land in 
buch a peasant community, any individual family wishes to withdraw 
it may do so, even against the will of the community, and must be given 
its share of the community- land in a single and separate piece, which theie- 
after is excluded from the community land fmid. If one-fifth of the mem¬ 
bers of the cominunit5’ wish to break away, the^^ may do to without wait¬ 
ing for the periodical redistribution. 

The decree of April 22, 1922, now enables any individual member of 
a peasant commune to have the land in his possession correctly survej^ed 
and delimited and to have his holdings properly registered at court with 
precise delineations of boundanes and deeds of craiT-fer of property propeily 
executed issued to him. 

The leasing of farms is aho permitted; although the right is hedged 
about with many provisions, these are sufficiently broad to permit virtually 
complete freedom of action. The decree further permits employment of 
hired labour whenever the household is unable to cope with its work under 
the existing man power and physical condition of labour av^ailable in the 
household — and that provision is as broad as anyone may care to make it. 
In addition, in those regions where there is much land and small population, 
more permanent employment of hired labour is permitted to the extent to 
which it may be required by the best agricultural practice. Should the 
family emigrate, it can still retain its hold on the estate and can either 
lease the land or work it by means of hired labour, through the expde- 
ient of leaving some member of the family <nr the ground 

In short, the law' is a distinct recogrritioii of the individualistic tenden¬ 
cies of the mabs of the peasants, coupled with a continued attempt to guaid 
against any return to economic inequality hr land pos^-es*-ion. The new 
svbtem of land taxation, w^hioh is markedly graduated in clraracter, helps 
toward the same end of maintaining a social equilibrium. J. K. M. 


Ai^predo Rucgbri, germte responsahile. 
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EXPI^ANATORY NOTE 


1. The present Table of Contents refers to the numbers of the Interna¬ 
tional Re\new of Agricialtural Economics published from January to De¬ 
cember 1922 a'nd includes, therefore, all the articles and notes dealing with 
co-operation, association, insurance and tlrrift, credit and agricultural eco 
no my in general contained in these voliimies. 

2. The articles and notes relating to each part have been grouped into 
classes of which a list will be found preceding the Index. The classification 
embraces all the subjects which are included in the programme of the Review. 
It will he evident, therefore, that certain classes of subject which are only 
occasionally dealt with may not be represented in the Index of any parti¬ 
cular year. In our classification we have followed the rule of single erdry 
and placed under only one heading those articles and notes which, from the 
nature of the subject treated, might appear in more than one group. 

As it is not in every case clear why an article or note has been assigned to 
one group rather than to another, the reader must be prepared to refer to the 
several analogous groups in any of which a particular article or note might appear. 
A dairymen*s co-operative society, for example, might have as its object the 
protection of the general economic interest of dairy farmers as a class, or 
simply the impro 'ement of the methods of production, transport, and sale, or 
again the purchase and collective use of animals of the special dairy type. 
An article relating to such a society might appear under various headings 
according as it dealt more particularly with or^e or other of these objects. 

3. In each group the articles and notes have been subdivided by countries 
following the alphabetical order. For each country the articles are arranged 
in the chronological order in which they were published. We have added 
a table giving the classification by countries. 




I. — CONTENTS BY SUBJECTS 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF SUBJECTS 
I. — Co-operation. 

I .COOPERAO^ION IN GENERAI, OR OF VARIOUS KINDS. 

II .Legislation and jurisprudence. 

III . Intervention of the state and of public authorities. 

IV .Statistics. 

V. . Central or regional institutions or federations having 

VARIOUS OBJECTS. 

VI .Institutions supplying credit to co-operative societies. 

vn . Co-operative societies for the purchase or supply of agri¬ 

cultural REQUISITES. 

(1) SOdETlES CONFINING THEMSELVES TO THE PURCHASE OF 
REQUISITES. 

(2) Societies which both purchase requisites and work 
UP the materials purchased. 

VIII... Co-operati\^ credit societies. 

IX . Co-operative societies for faciliting the production carried 

ON BY THE MEMBERS. 

X .Co-operative societies isngaged m the sale, or in operations 

preliminary to the sale, of agricultural produce. 

(1) Societies confining themselves to the sale of agri¬ 
cultural produce. 

(2) Societies engaged in production or in working up 
produce with a view to sale. 

X£. Co-operative soaETiES for the acquisition and cultivation 

OF LAND or for THE EXECUTION OF AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 

xn . Co-operative education. 
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Xni... I^IISCELI^ANROUS INPORMAMON CONCERN 3 NO AGRICTOTURAI, CO-OPItR- 
ATION. 

XIV.... Co-operative congresses. 

II. — Association, 

I .Association in general. 

II .I^egiseation and jxjrisprxjdence. 

III . Intervention of the state and of pubeic authorities. 

IV .Statistics. 

V . Semi-officlae agricueturad corporations and the officiae re¬ 

presentation OF agricueturists. 

VI .Associations for the protection of the generae interests of 

agricueturists. 

VII . Associations for furthering the technicae progress of agri- 

cueture. 

vni... Agricueturae eabourers' unions. 

IX . Other agricueturae associations or organizations. 

X . Agricueturae congresses, agricueturae shows, etc. 

m. — Insurance and Thrift. 

I . Insurance in generae or of various kinds. 

II .Legiseation and jurisprudence. 

m. Intervention of the state and of pubeic AUTHORirrEs. 

IV .Statistics. 

V .Insurance of persons : 

(1) Insurance against sickness. 

(2) Insurance against accidents. 

{3) Insurance against unempeoyment and insurance of 

EMPEOYERS AGAINST STRIKES. 

(4) Insurance against invaeidity and oed age. 

VI .Insurance of things : 

(i) Insurance against fire. 

{2) Insurance against mortauty of eive stock. 

(3) Insurance against haie, feoods and drought. 

VII .Misceeeaneous information concerning insurance. 
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IV, — Credit. 

I . Non-cooperative credit and mortgage indebtedness. 

II .Legislation and jurisprudence. 

in . Intervention op the state and op public authorities. 

IV .Statistics. 

V . Banks and savings banks as sources op credit, 

VI .Mortgage credit. 

vn . Agricultural credit. 

VIII.... MIvScellaneous information concerning non-cooperative credit. 

V. — Agucultural Ecoimmy in General. 

I .The land and agricultural economy in general. 

II . Public administrative bodies in connection with agriculture. 

m... . ]^CONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS OP THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES: 

(t) The VALUATION, PRICE AND YIELD OP LAND AND THE 
GENERAL CONDITION OP AGRICULTURE. 

(2) Agricultural labour. 

(3) The conditions op rural life and measures for im¬ 
proving THEM AND FOR COMBATING RURAL DEPOPULATION. 

IV. Agrarian questions: 

(3) Public lands. 

(2) The ownership, inheritance and division of land. 

(3) Land registers and the transfer op ownership. 

{4) The DISTRIBUTION OP LARGE, MEDIUM AND SMALL HOLDINGS 

(5) Different forms of land tenure. 

(6) Agricultural colonization. 

(7) The creation op small holdings. 

(8) The conservation op small holdings: The "home¬ 
stead. " 

(9) Allotments. 

(10) Subdwision and Consolidation op holdings. 

V..Agricultural policy: 

(1} Agriculture and taxation. 

(2) Measures to increase production. 

(3) Agricultural reconstruction. 

VI.Agricultural industries and trades. 

VII... The distribution op pood-stupps and measures to combat the 
RISE op prices and TO PREVENT FRAUD. 














I. 


CO-OPERATION. 


I. CO-OPEJRAO^ION IN GENKRAI, OR OF VARIOUS KINDS. 

Austria : Agricultural Co-operation during the War, hy Dr. Hermann 
Kallbrunner, VII-VIII, 451-468. — Denmark : Danish Co-operation 
in 1920-21, ni-IV, 187-188. — Germany: 1, Agricultural Co-oper¬ 
ation in 1919-20, V, 286-291 ; 2. The Capitalization of Rural Co¬ 
operative Societies, by Karl Hildebrand, VI, 375-3QI. — Great 
Britain and Ireland : i. Agricultural Co-operation in Irdand in 1919- 
20, I-n, 31-34 ; 2. Agricultural Co-operation in Scotland in 1920, 
I-II, 34-37 ; 3 The Encouragement of Agricultural Co-operation 
during and since the War, III-IV, 117-138 ; 4. Agricultural Co-oper¬ 
ation in England and Wales in 1920-21, VI, 291-296. — Greece: 
Agricultural Co-operation, ¥1,400-402. — Hungary : The Character of 
Hungarian Co-operation, V, 296-297. Italy: i. Measures adopted 
during the War to Encourage Agricultural Co-operation, IH-IV, 
139-180; 2. The Co-operative Movement in relation to the National 
Credit Institute for Co-operation, N, 671-674 — Lithuania : The 
Development of Co-operation, I-II, 45-47. — Livonia : Agricultural 
Co-operation in 1920, I-II, 47-47 — Portugal: Measures relating to 
Agricultural Co-operation dining the War and the First Years after 
it, V, 2C3-284. — Kingdom of the Serbs, Cioats and Slovenes: The 
Development of Co-operation, VI, 403-403. — Sweden : The Devel¬ 
opment of Agricultural Co-operation, XI, 749-751. — United States : 
Agricultural Co-operation in Minnesota, I-II, 48-50 

n, Ekoisiateon and jxjrisprudenos. 

Czechoslovakia : A Bill relating to Co-operative Agricultural Societies and 
C h a mb ers of Agriculture, III-IV, 184-185. 

in. Intkrv^xion of the state and of public authorities. 

Bulgaria: State Aid to Agricultural Co-operation, V, 284-285. 

rv. Statistics. 

Bulgaria : Recent Statistics of Agricultural Co-operation, IH-IV, 182- 
184. — Kussia : The Number of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
on 1 January 1922, VT, 402-403, 
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V. CENTRAI, OR REGIONAI, INS^UTIONS OR FEDERATIONS HAVING VARIOUS 

OBJECTS. 

Czechoslovakia : The Situation of the Central Federation of the German 
Co-operative Agricultural Societies of Bohemia on 31 December 
1921, III-IV, 185-185. — Germany : The Economic Council of the 
Co-operative Productive Societies and Distributive Societies, \T, 
399-400. — Italy : Organization and Development of the “ Federa- 
zione Italiana dd Consorzi agrari I-II, 37-42. — Poland: The Fed¬ 
eration of PoHsh Co-operative Sodeties in the Provinces of Posnania 
and West Prussia in 1920, III-IV, 195-197. — Russia : The Assembly 
of the All-Russian Federation of Co-operative Agricidtural Sodeties, 
XI, 748-748. — Switzerland : i. The Present Position of the Dairy 
Federations, III-IV, 199-199 ; 2. The Position of the Central Fed¬ 
eration of the Swiss MiJk-Producers on i November 1922. XI, 

751-751* 

VI. Institutions supplying credit to co-operative societies. 

Italy : i. The Organization and First Results of the Bank of Eabour and 
Co-operation, I-II, 42-45; 2. The Bank of Labour and Co-operation 
in its Second Year of Working, X, 675-677. 

VII. Co-operative societies for the purchase or suppey of agricue- 

TURAE REQUISITES. 

I. Societies confining themseeves to the purcbcase of requisites, 

Holland: Co-operative Purchases of Agricultural Requisites in 1920, 
X, 671-671. — Italy: Agricultural Co-operative Purchasing Sode¬ 
ties, X, 659-670. — Porto Rico: The Formation of Agricultural 
Leagues, I-II, 47-48. 


vni. Co-operative credit societies. 

Algeria : i. Co-operative Agricultural Credit m 1921, III-IV, 180-181 ; 
2. Co-operative Credit for the Purchase of Seeds in the Department 
of Constantine, III-IV, 1S1-182; 3. Native Thrift, Mutual Aid 
and Loan Sodeties, XI, 741-742. — Austria : The Supply of Working 
Capital through the Medium of Co-operative Sodeties in Lower 
Austria, IX,6i 1-612. — France: The Guiding Prindples Essential 
to the Formation of Co-operative Agricultural Credit Banks, III-IV, 
189-191. — Holland: The Raiffeisen Banks, in I9i9» III-IV, 194- 
195. — Protectorate of Smth^West Africa : The Co-operative Banks 
of Windhuk, HI-IV, 198-198. 

IX. Cooperative societies for facieitating the production carried 

ON BY THE MEMBERS. 

Austria: New Co-operative Stockbreeding Sodeties, XI, 744-744. — 
Canada : Community Livestock Breeding Clubs, IX, 613-613. 
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X. Co-operative societies engaged in the saee, or in operations pre¬ 

liminary TO THE sale, of AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 

1 . Societies confining themselves to the sale of agricultural 

PRODUCE. 

Algeua : The First Co-operative Grain Blevators, XI, 742-744. — Ca¬ 
nada : Co-operation for the Marketing of Agricultural Produce and 
the Supply of Farm Requisites, \n;i-Vni, 469-516 and IX, 577- 
610 — Denmayk ; The Danish Co-operative Egg Export Society 
since the War, III-IV, 185-187. — France : Experiments in the 
Co-operative Sale of Wheat, I-II, 30-31. — Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land : Co-operation in the Sale of Eggs and Poultry, IX, 618-620. — 
United States : i. The Co-operative Sale of Alfalfa Hay in Oregon, 
I-II, 50-51; 2. A Co-operative Society for the Sale of Ducklings, 
I-II, 51-51 ; 3. The Florida Citrus l^change in 1920-21, III-IV, 
199-200. 

2, Societies engaged in production or m working up produce 

wrm A VIEW TO sale. 

France', i. The Co-operative Abattoir of Cantarane (Aveyron), I-II, 
27-30: 2. Twelve Years of Co-operative :Milling, III-IV, 191-192; 
3. A Co-operative Society of Seed Producers, VI, 394-397. — Hoh 
land : Co-operative Dairies in 1920, III-IV, 193-194. — United 
States : Co-operation for the Sale of Tobacco in Kentucky, IX, 623- 
624. 

XI. Co-operative societies for the acquisition and cultivation of land 

OR FOR THE EXECUTION OF AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 

Bulgaria : Co-operative Farming of Monastic Lands, I-II, 26-26. — 
Czechoslovakia : The Establishment of a Co-operative Society for 
the Purchase and Sale of Land, V, 2S5-28G. — France : A Co-ope¬ 
rative Alpine Pasture Society, VI, 397-397. — Germany : An Exper¬ 
iment in the Co-operative Management of a Large Agricultural 
Undertaking, VI, 398-399. — Cheat Britain and Ireland ; A Co¬ 
operative Dairy Farming Society, III-IV, 192-193 — Roumania : 
Co-operative Forestry Societies, XI, 746-747. — Russia i The Co¬ 
operative Societies for Land Improvement, XI, 748-74S. 

XTV. Co-OPERATiVE CONGRESSES. 

Germany : The Agricultural Co-operative Congress, X, 670-671. 



II. 


ASSOCIATION. 


I. ASSOaATlON IN GENERA!,. 

AStrut: New Agricultural Organizations, by Dr, Hermann Kallbritnner, 

XI, 735-740. — Regency of Tunis: Agricultural Association and 
Co-operation, I-II, 1-25, 

V. SEm-OEEICIAI, AGRICUEIURAI, CORPORATIONS AND THE OFFICIAL REPRE¬ 

SENTATION OF agriculturists. 

International Institutions: A Slav Co-operative Agricultural Chamber 
at Prague, I-II, 25-26. 

VI, Associations for the protection of the general interests of agri¬ 

culturists : 

France: i. The General Confederation of Vine-Growers, VI, 392-394; 
2. The Agricultuxal Syndicates in 1919, IX, 613-614. — Germany : 
Peasants' Associations, XI, 744-745. — Norway: i. Associations of 
Forest Owners, III-IV, 195-195; 2. The Norse Peasants Federation 
(Norsk Landmansforbund), X, 677-677. — Spain: The Saragossa 
Farmers' Association, XII, 815-820. — Switzerland : i. The twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of the Foimdation of the Swiss Peasants' Union, 
IX, 620-623; 2. The Enquiry of The Swiss Peasants' Secretariate 
into Agricultural Association and Co-operation in the Year 1920, 

XII, 820-835. — United States: California Growers' and Shippers* 
Protective league, III-IV, 200-200. 

\TII. Agricultural labourers' unions. 

Germany: The Federations of Agricultural Labourers and Employers, 
IX, 614-618. 



III. 


INSURANCE AKD THRIFT. 


III. Intervention oe the state and of the public authorities. 

France ; A Committee for Enqtdry into Insurance against Farm Risks, 
XI» 752-752. — Russia : State Monopoly of Insurance, I-II, 53-54. 

VI. Insurance of things. 

1. Insurance against fire. 

Austria : A System of Mutual Aid amongst Peasants in Case of Fire, 
VII-VIII, 518-520. — France: The Assessment of Losses caused 
by Forest Fires, XI, 754 - 757 - — Norway : i. The Norwegian Society 
for Mutual Insurance against Forest Fires, I-II, 52-53 ; 2. Profit- 
sharing in the Norwegian Society for Mutual Insurance against 
Forest Fires, Vn-VIII, 524-524, 

2. Insurance against mortality of uve stock. 

France: x. The Principal Diseases Occasioning the Losses of Live Stock 
Mutual Insurance Societies in the Course of the Years 1919, 1920 
and 1921, \TI-\TII, 521-523; 2 Live Stock Insurance in 1921, 
753-754; 3 - Insurance of Brood Mares, XI, 757-758. — Swit- 
zerland : Live Stock Insurance in 1919, I-II, 54-57. 

3. Insurance against hah,, feoods and drought. 

Australia : A Scheme of Drought Insurance, VII-VIII, 517-518. — 
Frame : The Working of the Hail Insurance Companies and of the 
Large Mutual Hail Insurance Societies in 1921, XI, 758-759 — 
Switzerland : Hail Insurance in 1919, I-II, 58-59 




IV. 


CRBDIT. 


I. Non-co-ope:rative credit and mortgage indebtedness. 

France : Agriciiltural Credit during the War, III-IV, 200-206. — Great 
Britain and Ireland : Agricultural Credit Facilities during the War, 
VT, 404-413. — Italy : The Development of Agricultural Credit 
during the War, I-II, 60-84. — Russia : The Problem of Credit 
for Russian Agriculture, VI, 418-419. — United States : War and 
Post-War Rural Credit Measures in the United States, by V. N. 
Valgren, XI, 760-771. 

III. Intervention oe the state and of the iubeic authorities. 

Algeria : A Credit of Ten Million Francs for Vine-growers, III-IV, 207- 
208. — United States : The Work of the War Finance Corporation 
in Aid of Agriculture, V, 298-311. 

VI. Mortgage credit. 

Egypt : The Dand Bank of Fgypt in 1920-21, III-IV, 208-209. — Holland*, 
Mortgage Credit in 1920, III-IV, 209-212. — Switzerland : The Rate 
of Interest on Mortgage lyoans, IX, 625-626. 

VII. Agricueturau credit. 

Colombia : i. Regulations relating to the General Deposit Warehouses, 
VI, 413-415; 2. The System of Agricultural Pledges, \U, 416-417. — 
Dutch East Indies : A Credit Bank for Crops, \T, 417-418. — 
New Zealand: State Advances to Settlers, IX, 625-625. — United 
States: i. The Iowa Farm Credit Corporation, III-IV, 213-213; 
2. The American I 4 ve Stock I^an Pool, III-IV, 213-214. — Union 
of South Africa : The Land and Agricultural Bank, IX, 627-628. — 
Uruguay : The Application of the Law relating to Agricultural 
Pledges, III-IV, 214-218. 



AGRICULTURAI, BCONOIkEY IN Gl^NRRAI/. 


¥ 

I. The eand axd AGRicuEO^xrEju; economy in generai,. 

Bra::il : The Economic Organization of Agriculture, X, 693-725. 

II. PUBEIC ADMINISrRATl\’E BODIES IN CONNECTION WITH AGRICXJETURE. 

Italy: The Agricultural, Social and Financial Policy of the ** Opera Na- 
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